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PART II. 


MOHAMMEDAN RULE. 
CHAPTER I. 


EARLY MOHAMMEDAN INVASIONS: 
AFGHAN AND TURKI KINGS. 


I.—Mahmoud (of Ghazni) and 
Mohammed Ghort. 

In that glorious series of successes scored by the 
conquering Arabs of early Islam, 
lla of India played but little part. With- 
in a generation of the Hegira, the 
Arabs had conquered Egypt and North Africa, Syria 
and Persia. The outlying provinces of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire were lopped off one by one, and the eternal 
struggle between Byzantium and Persia was terminat- 
ed by the defeat of both at the hands of a common foe. 
The splendid Ommiad Khalifat, with its capital at 
Damascus, within a century of the Prophet’s death 
ruled from the Oxus to the Ebro. The Hindu Kush, 
however, opposed a sufficient barrier to any Moslems 
who looked eagerly towards India, and the only wave 
of the mighty conquering flood which reached India 
was confined to a single corner of the vast. peninsula, 
the lower valley of the Indus, In 712, at a time when 
the fatal battle of Xeres had just annihilated the 
Gothic kingdoms in Spain, and when Kashgar was 
being invaded by an Arab host, Sindh and Multan 
were added to the dominions of Islam by a young 
general, Mohammed Kasim. The oppression of the 
Hindu rulers and jealousies of race and creed, made 
the conquest of the mixed population in this region 
the work of a few months. Kasim’s romantic career 
ended tragically, but the dominions he had conquered 
remained for a while under the successors of ‘ the 
Prophet,’ though after a generation or two this leader- 
ship was only nominal. The Mohammedan govern- 
ment seems to have been honest and tolerant enough 
while it lasted, a characteristic which indeed was 
demanded by the necessity of conciliating the inhabi- 
tants, since the Mohammedans in Sindh received few, 
if any, reinforcements from head-quarters. Native 


dynasties soon rose again, and the early Arab triumph 
led to no great results. It was not the beginning of the 
. Moslem conquest of India, but a 
nerure or te single episode in the history of the 
Conquest. ; y ; 
land. The time was not yet ripe 
for extending the banner of Islam over the land 
of the Vedas and of Buddha. Moreover, the attack 
had been made from the wrong quarter, and had 
entered an unproductive region separated by barren 
wastes from the rich and tempting provinces of 
Hindustan. The Arabs had exhausted their strength 
in other conquests, and the subjection of India was 
reserved for the vigorous young race of Turks from 


Central Asia. 
The Turks were one amongst the many branches 
of that vast Mongol race, to which 
Rise of the Turks. the Emperors of China, the Huns, 
the Sakas and the Yueh-chi belonged. 


The most ruthless devastators in the world’s history, 
Attila, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, have all been Mongols. 
Attila was the chief of the Western Huns, who scourged 
Europe at a time when the White Huns under Toramana 
were afflicting India; Jenghiz Khan and Timur were 
chiefs of a later Mongol horde, known as Moguls; and 
Timur was the direct ancestor of the Mogul emperors 
of India. The Turks rose to power and fame midway 
between the Huns and Moguls. First appearing under 
that name in the 6th century, they at length during the 
roth and 11th centuries became the dominant race in 
Asia and gave at least three great empires to history, 
that of the Seljuks, that of the Ottomans and that of the 
Ghaznavides. While Turkish warriors were acquiring 
control over the provinces of the Khalifat and _ building 
up the Seljuk empire under which the Khalifs sank 
to the position of rots fénéants, Alptagin, a Turkish 
warrior, founded a small principality at Ghazni, in the 
Foundation of the ee Se Hie hc ee 

; a agin, a slave o agin, 
Biase ore sicaeeten his master on the rons 
and rapidly extended the limits of 

his kingdom. Seistan and Khorasan were subdued, 
and a Brahman Raja in the Punjab was forced to pay 
tribute to the Turkish king. The invasion of India, 
thus pointed out by Sabuktagin, was undertaken on 
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a larger scale by his son Mahmoud who succeeded to 
the Ghaznavide throne in . A 
Mahmoud of Ghazni, = 7oalot of restless activity ae ee 
997-1030. aa 
able ambition, Mahmoud vowed 
to wage yearly a Holy War against the infidels of 
Hindustan. ‘‘ Between the years 1000 and 1026 he 
made at least sixteen distinct campaigns in India,in which 
he ranged across the plains from the Indus to the 
Ganges.’’ Jaipal, that raja of the Punjab whom 
Sabuktagin had partially subdued, was overthrown 
by a powerful Turkish host and sought death on the 
funeral pyre rather than dishonour. His son Anand- 
pal, with a measureless host, all but checked the career 
of the conqueror, but a sudden panic scattered his 
vast army, and Mahmoud became undisputed master 
of the Punjab. The plunder carried off to Ghazni 
was almost incredible in its value, and it stimulated 
the religious ardour of Mahmoud 
to fresh exertions. No concerted 
resistance seems to have been 
offered, and the disunion of the kingdoms of India 
served the conqueror in much the same way as the 
jealousies of native chiefs had assisted Alexander. 
Tomaras, Palas, Kalachuris and Chandellas, all suc- 
cumbed beneath the overmastering energy of the 
Turk. Cities and forts innumerable were captured, 
temples and idols thrown down. The fame of Mah- 
moud’s booty spread throughout Asia, and thousands 
of volunteers from beyond the Oxus came trooping 
into his camp. The year 1018 which marks his great- 
est campaign, saw the sack of Mathura and Kanouj, 
and the Bay of Bengal witnessed the terrific onslaught 
of the mountain zealots. The campaigns of Mahmoud 
concluded with the march into Gujerat and the sack 
of Somnath in 1026. The destruction of the sacred 
shrine and its famous linga. together with the removal 
of the temple gates to Ghazni, earned for the I[cono- 
clast the execration of every pious 
Hindu and the veneration of every 
devoted Moslem. But Mahmoud 
aimed at no permanent conquest of India. His expedi- 
tions were little more than plundering ra:ds: his 
followers clung to their Afghan home, and the forces 
of the Rajputs, though disunited, were too great to 
admit of a permanent occupation. Moreover, the wish 
to rule over India was probably lacking. Mahmoud 
had extended his rule over the greater part of Persia 
and chose rather to rule over a Moslem people than 
be the lord of ‘infidels.’ To Moslems he was the 
. pattern king, zealous for the faith, 
peau ea and a mighty conqueror, yet wise 
and cultured, a liberal encourager 
of the arts, and a patron of learned men. At 
his cultivated court flourished Alberuni, the chronol- 
ogist, famous for his account of India: — Brihaki, 
whose memoirs are a mine of historical and 
biographical information : and Firdusi, whose great 
epic, the ‘Shah Namah,’ has earned him the title 
of ‘the Persian Homer.’ Mahmoud founded a 
great university at Ghazni, and was a lavish builder 
of mosques and productive public works. Such a 
man is not really a great constructive statesman. 
He does not elaborate principles of administration 
which will neutralize the possible incapacity of his 


His Indian Expedi- 
tions, 


Sack of Somnath, 
1026, 


successors, but he relies rather on his stlong arm 
and vigilant activity to govern in accordance with 
the needs of the moment, and to meet all difficulties 
as they arise. Hence the dominions of Mahmoud 
were poorly knit together, and the vast empite 
rapidly fell to pieces when the genius of its creator 
was no more. For a century and a_ half, it is true, 
the Ghaznavide empire survived, but suffered contin- 
uous diminution in size and strength. As early as 
1040 Persia and Khorasan passed over to the Seljuks, 
and the viceroys of the Punjab not seldom rebelled 
and sought to establish independence. But the 
Seljuk peril moved further west, and the Ghaznavides 
maintained their hold over Afghanistan in the Punjab. 
During the r2th century, however, a danger arose in 
their midst. An Afghan family inhabiting the castle 
of Firoz-Kol. in the hills of Ghor between Ghazni and 
Herat, entered upon a blood-feud with the later Ghaz- 
navides, whose great ancestor they 
had eagerly followed into the plains 
of India. In 1155 Ala-ud-din, the 
‘world-burner,’ sacked and razed the city of Ghazni, 
and drove his overlord into the Punjab. Thirty 
vears later the nephews of this chief, Ghiyas-ud-din 
and Muiz-ud-din—generally known as Mohammed 
Ghori—overturned the once power- 
ful empire of the Ghaznavides, 
and divided it between them. 
Gchiyas-ud-din remained for a time 
predominant in Afghanistan, while his brother over- 
threw the Mohammedan kingdoms of India, and then 
turned his arms against the Hindu kingdoms of the 
north. Sindh was subdued in 1182, and by the defeat 
of the last Ghaznavide, the Punjab fell into Moham- 
med’s hands in 1186. Whatever assimilation between 
Moslem and Hindu had marked the last hundred 
vears in the north-west was now brought to an end. 
Mohammed Ghori was imbued with the same fanatic 
zeal as his predecessor and prototype, Mahmoud the 
Iconoclast. Afghans, Turks, Persians flocked eagerly 
to his standard, and for years he harried the fair 
countries of Hindustan, overthrowing cities and king- 
doms, destroving temples and idols. A decisive reverse 
expericnced in r1grt at the hands of the Rajput lord ot 
Delhi and Ajmir, Prithi Raja, was atoned tor in 1192, 
when a charge of 12,000 horsemen in steel array shatter- 
ed the Hindu chivalry. In 1193 Ajmir and Delhi fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, while in the following 
year Kanouj and Benares under their Gaharwar 
or Rahtore chiefs, as also Bundelkhand, became 
part of the Empire of Ghor. Mohammed was 
greatly assisted in these operations by his slave, Kutb- 
ud-din Aybek, who was appointed Viceroy of India. 
The latter busied himself with the reduction of Malwa 
and Gujerat, in which he was only partially successful, 
while another general, Bakhtivar, with the greatest 
ease overcame the native dynasties in Behar and 
Bengal.* By 1205 nearly all India north of the 
Vindhyas had been subdued. Mohammed Ghori 
meanwhile busied himself with a disastrous expedi- 
tion in Central Asia, but his Viceroy remained true 


Rise of the House of 
Ghor, 


Mohammed  Ghori's 
Conquest of India, 
1182-1266, 


_ - 


* The fall of most of the native kingdoms was alluded to on 
pp. 38-39, Vol. I, 
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to him and he returned to India to resume the sover- 
death which shortly followed (1206) 


ness of national life and intellectual movements 1s so 
marked that history cannot but be mainly political. 


IT.—The Slave, Khilji and Tughlak Dynasties. 


ng afm 
ce With eignty. His 
Bali severed the connection between India and Afghan- 
a istan, Kutb-ud-din_ becoming the Sultan of India, . 
ee while Ghor and Ghazni remained subject to the Kutb-ud-din, the first Slave Sultan of Delhi, surviv- 
a house of Ghor. Though the dominion so magnificently . ed his master only four years. Most 
oe conquered was lost to the house of Ghor, it was not Te “lave Kings of of his conquests were made previous 
eu lost to Islam. Mohammed’s conquests were of a far i aie es to 1205, and the rest of his life was 
CUnE more permanent character than those of Mahmoud, and devoted to administration and building. The Kutb 
urly ‘ his successors so consolidated them, that trom his day Minar, the tallest minaret in the world, was constructed 
eljuks until the Indian Mutiny of 1857 there was always a according to his order. The empire which Kutb- 
tell Mohargmedan king upon the throne of Delhi. First ud-din did not live long enough to consolidate was 
tthe came five dynasties of Turkish and Afghan kings who established on a firmer and wider 
Vides filled the throne from 1206 to 1526. In 15260 babar’s eae basis by the great Altamsh, one of 
nya conquest ushered in the Mogul period ; thenceforward eo the many Turkish slaves who at this 
se ih until 1857 with a few short breaks a Mogul reigned period rose to eminence, alike in India, Egypt and 
ast as the Mohammedan Emperor of India. Western Asia. The greater part of Altamsh’s reign 
and Now that India had a Mohammedan king of her was occupied with the repression 
had: own, and was no longer merely part of a wider empire, Se. of contumacious governors and 
hev | _ this history can confine itself almost von wars against rebellious Hindus. 
03 eee oo entirely to Indian matters, without’ The Rajputs of Malwa were defeated, and Moham- 
the . "pausing to examine the political medan ascendancy more firmly planted north of the 
itl, situation of the bordering countries. The three cen- Vindhyas. The Monyol hordes of Jenghiz Khan | 
ty turies prior to 1526, as also in large measure those suc- appeared on the frontiers in 1221, but after ravaging i) 
tn ceeding, are to be studied mainly from a biographical the border provinces of Altamsh they turned their bd 
ei point of view. The gradual conquest of the peninsula eyes westward, so that India had a short respite from iv 
cf by Mohammedan arms gives scope, of course, to mili- barbarous invasion. The career of Altamsh was so ¢ 
es tary history, but the illustration of the art of war successful that the Khalif of Bagdad sent to invest = 
mM. remains rather the work of the specialist. Of consti- him with the robe of office as recognized sovereign of 2 
ne tution building, or civil development, such as fills so. India. This recognition was marked by the introduc- ol 
f° large a space in the history of Western nations, there tion of a new silver coinage, the inscription on which— cA 
zy is little to be said. Men, not methods, make up the’ ‘Aid of the Commander of the Faithful’—asserted the 
e history of the East. Nor did the religions or social connection between the Indian Sultans and_ the g 
it condition of the Hindus undergo great change during accredited head of the Moslem faith. Altamsh was oe 
, the period under treatment. Beyond the conversion, — succeeded after a short interval] by his daughter, Raziya, 5 
forcible or voluntary, of many millions of Hindus, the — the only female sovereign who ever sat on the Moham- 3 
| religious system established in Puranik times suffered medan throne of Delhi. Her kingly qualities had Jed 2 
from no great upheaval. The Mohammedans quarrelled Altamsh to indicate her as his heir, and she indeed dis- hy 
amongst each other over religion, and bitter enmity played a capacity for rule seldom equalled by an Orien- i 
; was stirred up between Sunni, Shiah tal woman. Learned, energetic, just and wise, she was 
Its interest mainly and Sufi; but such quarrels affected equally fearless at the council board and at the head | 3 
little the conditions of the masses of her army, but the stern faith of os 
and must be only noticed in so far as they fostered Raziya, Mohammed found little place for a } 
: 1236-1240. se 
disunion among the governing race, or threatened the female ruler. That she showed in] 
dismemberment of the Delhi Empire. On the whole, favour to an Abyssinian slave was the occasion ? 
the social system of the Hindus, if it changed at all, of an offence which roused the Turkish chiefs | 7 
changed for the worse. Stil! an opening was to be against her, and after a short and chequered reign 5 
found for those who rebelled against caste bonds. she was deposed and put to death. Ten years of 
plots and murders made up the inglorious reigns of a be 
brother and nephew of Raziya, until in 1246, Nasir-ud- é 


Admission into the great caste of Islam overthrew all 
barriers opposed by the Hindu system to the ambition 
of the hereditarily degraded ones. Many Sudras availed 
themselves of this opportunity, particularly in Bengal. 
Still, for the majority, things remained unchanged. 
Strife might rage, first between Moslem and Hindu, 
then between Moslem and Moslem, but the humble 
ryot knew little and cared little for the stirring deeds 
going on around him. It is then on kings and thrones 
that one’s eyes must steadily be fixed. A “drum and 
trumpet history ’’ may find no justification in the case 
of a progressive state where political, social and religious 
evolution is proceeding. Such a style of history would 
have been as inapplicable to the Hindu Period of 
Indian history as to modern England or ancient 
But in the Mohammedan Period the _ barren- 


Greece, 


din, the youngest son of Altamsh, succeeded to the 
throne. Asimple and religious gentleman, this monarch 
had no capacity for controlling the turbulent elements at 
work in the 13th century, Fortunately he was assisted, 
and served with consistent loyalty by Balban, a_ con- 
spicudusly able Turkish slave and a grandson-in-law 

of Altamsh. For twenty years Bal. 
ban ruled as the vazir of his master, 
and for twerty years as sovereign in 
his own right. His ruthless severity and the rapidity 
of his strokes are famous in history. But it was only 
thus that the king of Delhi could make good his 
authority in such a time. The repeated inroads ot 
Mongols, the disaffection of Hindus, the jealousies 


Balban (Sultan), 
12606-1287, 
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and revolts of Turkish chiefs, the prevalence of robbery 
and brigandage, were elements of disintegration which 
but for a strong king, would have reduced India to 
a chaos. To resist the Mongols, Balban disciplined 
his army to the highest point of efficiency and himself 
remained constantly on the alert near his capital, ready 
to march at a moment’s notice against the dreaded foe. 
His measures successfully warned off the Mongols, but 
as he was but seldom seen in the outlying provinces, 
the governors, with shortsighted policy, sought to make 
themselves independent. But when Tughril, governor 
of Bengal, revolted, his punishment became an awful 
warning to the rest. The slayer of Tughril was rich- 
ly rewarded and the disaffected Hindus were inspired 
with fear by the severity of the conqueror. ‘‘ The 
Sultan returned to Lakhnauti (after the defeat and 
death of Tughril) and there ordered that gibbets should 
be erected along both sides of the great bazar, which 
was more than a fos in length. He ordered all the sons 
and sons-in-law of Tughril, and all men who had served 
him, or borne arms for him, to be slain, and placed upon 
the gibbets......... The punishments went on during 
the two or three days that the Sultan remained at Lakh- 
nauti, and the beholders were so horrified that they 
nearly died of fear."* A son of Balban was appointed 
Viceroy of the seditious province, and his descendants 
maintained the rule until after the Khilji dynasty of 
Delhi had passed away (1282-1339). Rebellious Turk- 
ish chiefs, whether landholders or officials, found their 
power ruthlessly curtailed. Thus Balban prevented 
any thing in the nature of a barons’ war, which would 
have been the signal for a widespread Hindu revolt. 
A year was spent in exterminating the outlaws and sup- 
pressing the forays of the hillmen, both of which had 
made trav lling and commerce unsafe, and had even 
terrified tiie suburbs of the capital. So for sixty years 
to come, the roads were free from robbers, and the 
people became tractable, obedient and submissive. 

The dignity of the imperial throne was rigidly upheld 
by Balban. ‘No sovereign had ever before exhibited 
such pomp and grandeur in Delhi....... For the twenty- 
two years that Balban reigned, he maintained the dig- 
nity, honour and majesty of the throne in a manner 
that could not be surpassed. Certain of his attendants 
that waited on him in private assured me that they 
never saw him otherwise than full dressed. During the 
whole time that he was Khan and Sultan, extending 
over nearly forty years, he never conversed with persons 
of low origin or occupition, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which tke 
dignity of the sovereign could be lowered.” Similarly 
he gave no high posts to vulgar or worthless persons ; 
had no base favourites; abstained from drinking and 
low pleasures. This was an ideal but seldom attained 
by the Turk and Afghan kings of Delhi, and it largely 
explains Balban’s success as a statesman and Sultan. 
He was, in short, one of the most notable figures among 
the Mohammedan emperors of India. But, like Louis 
XIV of France, he did too much himself. He trained 
no ministers, and he left no fit successors. One capable 
son he had had, who pre-deceased him, and the throne 


SS ee ee —————— —— 


* Barni, Tarikh-i-Firos Shah, Elliot, History of India as told by its 
own historians, Vol. II], ps 119. 
+ Barni, #dzd, p. 100. 


fell to a grandson, who within three years “drank 
and debauched himself into a hopeless paralytic.’’ A 
reaction against the Turks took place, and the Afghan 

clan of the Khiljis mounted the throne of Delhi. 
The Khilji dynasty lasted thirty years, and _ in- 
cluded six sovereigns. The first, 


The Khiljis, Jalal-ud-din, was a mild old man of 
Jalakud-ain, seventy years, who systematically 
1290-1295. refused to shed blood even for 


flagrant crimes. After the defeat 
of a revolt led by a nephew of Balban, the Sultan 
entertained the captive nobles as his guestse ‘‘He 
had shown great attention to those prisoners who 
deserved death, and had made them his guests. He 
had removed the ‘fetters of rebels who all deserved 
punishment, and had set them free. ’’ Such unwonted 
clemency exasperated his followers, who were accustom- 
ed to look for dignity and severity in their rulers. The 
malcontents found a leader in Ala-ud-din, the Sul- 
tan’s nephew. The simple, unsuspecting king was 
beguiled into a trap and brutally murdered. This base 
crime, for atime at least, brought 
its perpetrator no ill luck. Ala-ud- 
din was a powerful ruler, who reigned 
with unexampled vigour for twenty years, and greatly 
extended the Moslem dominion in India. He was even 
more successful in his conquests than Balban, the 
pre-eminent monarch of the preceding dynasty. His 
skill as a soldier had been proved by a successful inva- 
sion of the Deccan, and the capture of Deogiri, the 
Mahratta capital, during the life of Jalal-ud-din. Soon 
after his accession the new Sultan was confronted with 
the Mongol danger in the north- 
west, but a host of 200,000 
Mongols were dispersed by the dash 
of the Moslem charge. Prosperity seemed to attend all 
the Sultan’s undertakings, and in the words of Barni: 
‘* One success followed another ; despatches of victory 
came in from all sides. Every year he had two or three 
sons born, affairs of state went on according to his wish 
and to his satisfaction, his treasury was overflowing, 
boxes and caskets of jewels and pearls were daily dis- 
played before his eyes, he ::ad numerous elephants in his 
stables and 70,000 horses in the city and its environs, 
two or three regions were subject to his sway, and he 
had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of 
any rival to his throne. All this prosperity intoxicated 
him. Vast desires and great aims, far beyond him, or 
a hundred thousand like him, formed their germs in 
his brain, and he entertained fancies which had never 
occurred to any king before him. 
In his exaltation, ignorance, and 
follv, he quite lost his head, forming 
the most impossible schemes, and nourishing the 
most extravagant desires. He was a man of no 
learning, and never associated with men of learning. 
He could not read or write a letter. He was bad 
tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but the world 
smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes Were generally successful, so he only became 
the more reckless and arrogant.’’ Such wild schemes 
were the establishment of a new religion, and the 
dream of conquering the world in the form of a second 
Alexander. An uncle of the historian Barni counselled 


Ala-ud-din, 
1295-1316, 


Extends the Moham- 
medan Empire. 


His character and 
vast schemes. 
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the Sultan to abjure this fool’s paradise, to give up 
wine-bibbing and to reduce the still independent 
Hindu strongholds of Rajputana and Western India. 
The wisdom of this advice was proved when even the 
capture of the Hindu fort, Rantambhor, near Delhi, 
taxed all his energies. A series of 
mutinies and insurrections assisted to 
rouse Ala-ud-din from his security 
and pride. Having reduced the realm to order, he 
next directed his attention to the means of preventing 
rebellion in the future. The methods emploved 
were extraordinary and tyrannical. Widespread con- 
fiscations of property took place: ‘‘ the people were 
pressed and amerced, money was exacted from them 
on every kind of pretence. All the pensions, grants in 
land, and endowments in the country were appropriated. 

The people were all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living that the very name 
of rebellion was never mentioned.* 
Secondly, he provided so carefully 
for the acquisition of intelligence, that no action of 
goodor bad men was concealed from him. No one 
could stir without his knowledge.and whatever happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men and officials, was 
communicated to the Sultan by his reporters...... 
The system of reporting went to such a length that 
nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest 
palaces, and if they had anything to say they. com- 
municated by signs. In their own houses, night and 


Mutinies and revolts. 


Repressive measures, 


day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble. 


rere The transactions in the bazars, the buying and 
selling, and the bargains made. were all reported to 
the Sultan by his spies, and were all kept under 
control. Thirdly, he prohibited wine-drinking and 
wine-selling, and also the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Dicing also was forbidden...... Fourthly, the Sultan 
gave commands that noblemen and_ great men 
should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts 
or hold meetings. They were forbidden to form 
alliances without consent from the throne, and they 
were also prohibited from allowing people to resort 
to their houses.......No stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasting and hospitality fell quite 
Into disuse.’’ These regulations involved a tyranny 
more galling than that of the most ruthless Roman 
emperor or the most autocratic Russian czar, in that 
they interfered more grievously with the liberties of the 
individual under his own domestic roof than any other 
edicts of which history bears record. They were sup- 
plemented by a series of provisions specially applic- 
able to Hindus, and amounting to persecution. The 
Hindu, rich and poor alike, was ground down by the 
Wheel of taxation into beggary, and was deliberately 
deprived not only of the luxuries, but frequently of the 
necessaries of life. A Mohammedan kazi or judge. 
consulted by Ala-ud-din on the subject of his govern- 
ment, declared these edicts, particularly those relating 
to Mohammedans, to be illegal. Still the Sultan defied 
Mongentiiecioss the law and persisted in his re- 
1303, etc. | pression. When in 1303 a renewed 
Mongol invasion necessitated a 


thorough reorganization of the roval forces, Ala-ud-din 
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tried experiments in political economy. Being 
without sufficient treasure to keep on foot a large 
standing army at high pay, he limited the price of food 
by royal edict. By a systematic control of markets 
the price of grain was cheapened. Quantities of 
corn were stored up in the royal granaries, and in 
the event of famine ft was dis- 
Experiments in politi tributed to the people at the 
cal economy. fixed price. To sell at enhanced 
prices was an Offence met by the 
severest punishments, but there is no doubt that the 
king’s settlement was successful. A strong and 
contented army was kept on foot, and further 
Mongol attempts were so crushed that India enjoyed 
security from invasion for many a year and ‘‘ the 
rvots carried on their agriculture in peace.’’ 
Ala-ud-din was now at the zenith of his power. 
He resumed his plans for the conquest of the Deccan, and 
from 1308 to 1311 scored a number of important suc- 
cesses. Rama Deva. the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, 
who had been conquered fifteen 
Conquests in the years before, had re-asserted his 
Deccan, 1308-1311. independence. He was again sub- 
dued and left in the position of 
a tributary prince... The same fate overtook the 
Raja of Warangal in the Telingana country, and an 


| expedition directed to the Malabar coast penetrated 


as far south as Mysore and brought home quantities 
of plunder. Ala-ud-din had penetrated further into 
the Deccan than any of his Moslem predecessors, 
but Mohammed Tughlak, who shortly afterwards 
reigned in Delhi, enjoyed a wider Indian empire. 
The later years of the Sultan were embittered by 
the growth of a fatal dropsv and by the misbehaviour 
of his sons. He _ became in- 

Death of the Sultan, fatuated with an unworthy 
1316, favourite, Malik Kafur, which 

bred a deadly feud between Kafur 

and the royal family. Slaves and worthless people 
took the place of the wise and able administrators who 
had served the throne so faithfully. Kafur is not 
incredibly asserted to have hastened the death of his 
master, but the proscription of 
the royal family which he entered 
upon to secure his power only 
had for its end his own murder, 
and the throne passed to Mubarak Shah, a profligate 
and easy-going son of the late Sultan, seventeen 
vears of age. All the wise enactments together with 
the undue exactions of the late reign were im- 
mediately reversed : the Hindus regained their liberty 
and every one did as it pleased him. The king 
shamelessly abandoned all religion and all morality, 


Mubarak Shah, 
1316-1320. 


and became the tool of a vile Hindu favourite, styled 


Khusru Khan, a pariah from Gujerat. Rebellions 

were punished with the most brutal cruelty and 

finally Khusru Khan murdered his master and ascended 
the throne as Nasir-ud-din IT. 

The reign of terror which followed is unexampled 

| even in the history of the East. 

et ‘* The harem of the Sultan was bru- 

tally ravished, everyone’ worth 

killing, was killed in the palace; three days after the 

murder of his sovereign Khusru took to wife the 
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queen of his victim, a Hindu princess to whom such an 
alliance was an unspeakable profanation ; the wives and 
daughters of the royal family and of the great nobles 
were delivered over to the scum of Khusru's pariahs ; 
the flames of bloodshed and brutality reddened the 
sky, the holy Koran was desecrated, idols were set 
up in the mosques.’’ This tyranny, equally Joath- 
some to Mohammedans and Hindus, was ended after 
four months by the one man in the kingdom who 
enjoyed universal esteem. Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who had 
held the frontiers against the Mongols with unvary- 
ing success, put himself at the head of the old 
nobility, overthrew the contemptible upstart, and 
in deference to the general invitation mounted the 
throne as king under the name of Ghias-ud-din. 

The Turkish house of Tughlak ruled at Delhi for 
nearly a hundred years. Ghazi 
proved a just and vigorous king. 
Order was quickly restored, re- 
| bellions in Bengal and the Deccan 
were crushed ; peace and prosperity reigned once more 
in Hindustan. Already old at his accession, the 
accidental death of the Sultan in 
1325 only slightly anticipated 
his fate. He was succeeded by 
his son, Prince Jauna, who, under 
the name of the Sultan Mohammed ibn Tughlak, was 
the remarkable figure of the dynasty. We cannot 
improve upon Elphinstone’s summary of his character. 
‘‘ Tt is admitted on all hands that he was the most 
eloquent and accomplished prince of his age. His 
letters, both in Arabic and Persian, were admired 
for their elegance, long after he had ceased to reign. 
His memory was extraordinary, and besides a thorough 
knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
he was much attached to mathe. 
matics, and to physical science, 
and used, himself, to attend sick 
persons, for the purpose of watching 
the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was 
regular in his devotions, abstained from wine, and con- 
formed in his private life to all the moral precepts of his 
religion. In war he was distinguished for his gallantry 
and personal activity, so that his contemporaries were 
justified in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the 
age. Yet the whole of these splendid talents and 
accomplishments were given to him in vain: they were 
accompanied by a perversion of judgment which, 
after every allowance for the intoxication of absolute 
power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not affected 
by some degree of insanity. His whole life was spent 
in pursuing visionary schemes by means equally 
irrational and with a total disregard of the sufferings 
which they occasioned to his subjects, and its results 
were more calamitous than those of any other Indian 
reign.’’* Though mentally Ala-ud-din, the greatest 
Sultan of the preceding dynasty, cannot bear compari- 
son with Mohammed Tughlak, yet his rough and 
ready methods were more successful than the idealistic 
schemes of this man of genius. Tughlak was too 
clever for his age: above all he was too impatient. 
The clash between a reforming spirit and a dull 
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national conservatism finds an excellent parallel in 
Joseph II of Austria, most remarkable of the enlightened 
European despots of the 18th century. The projects 
which operated to the ruin of the country and the 
decay of the people, are catalogued by Barni as (1) In- 
crease In the assessments of the Doab whereby culti- 
vation was arrested, famine arose and loyal people 
became rebels. (2) The transference 
of the capital from Delhi to the 
more central Deogiri now re-named 
Daulatabad. The whole population of Delhi were 
ordered to remove themselves 7o0 miles to their new 
quarters. Delhi was left deserted and fell into decay, 
nor was the scheme successful. The unfortunate 
people were ordered to trek back to their original 
homes, but few survived to return. (3) The experi- 
ment of a copper token currency. Copper tankas 
were issued to pass at the value of the contem- 
porary silver tanka, the object being to enrich the 
country by the increase of the currency. But the new 
tokens were forged by private individuals on all sides, 
and soon ceased to represent the actual credit of 
the treasury. ‘‘ When trade was interrupted on every 
side, and when the copper tankas had become more 
worthless than clods, the Sultan repealed his edict, 
and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever pos- 
sessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury 
and receive the old ones in exchange.’’ Mountains of 
copper coins poured into the treasury, and wonder- 
ful to relate the run on the reserve seems to have been 
met somehow or other, so that accidentally the people 
were enriched. Still the experiment had increased the 
distrust which the Sultan’s methods of government in- 
spired. (4) The fourth project which diminished his 
treasure, and so brought distress upon the country, was 
his design of conquering Khorasan and Irak. The co- 
veted countries were not acquired, but those which he 
possessed were lost ; and his treasure, which is the true 
source of political power, was expended. (5) As if the 
project of conquering Persia were too small, Mohammed 
dreamt of invading China, and in the preparation of a 
great armament to effect an impossible task poured 
out his money lke water. The drain in the treasury 
necessitated fresh taxation, and an oppressive fiscal sys- 
tem inspired revolt. The taxes were not paid, and the 
Sultan, irritated beyond endurance, hunted the Hindus 
like wild beasts. Boundless prodi- 
gality was another source of evil. 
The treasury was drained of wealth 
to keep up an undue magnificence at court, and dis- 
tinguished strangers were loaded with gifts in lands and 
money. Thus Ib: Batuta, the Arab 
traveller, on arrival at Delhi, was 
taken into favour, given fiefs and cash, appointed to a 
judgeship and finally sent as the Sultan’s ambassador to 
China. Throughout the reign insurrection sprang up on 
all sides with Hydra-like persistency. As soon as one 
was quelled, another took its place. The Sultan, 
disgusted with the failure of his disinterested plans for 
the just government of his people, 
displayed the greatest cruelty. ‘The 
more the people resist, the more I 
inflict chastisement.’ Some were trodden under foot of 
elephants, and carved in pieces by the iron blades fast- 
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ened to the animal’s tusks. A nephew of the Sultan, 
suspected of treason, was flayed and roasted alive, and his 
cooked flesh sent to his family, an act exactly parallel 
to that accredited by Greek tragedy to Atreus. It is 
these contradictions between acts of extravagant gene- 
rosity and others of incredible cruelty which are so strik- 
ing. The contrasts in Tughlak’s character are worthy 
of treatment by a Shakespeare. He was not blind to 
the evil which was rampant, but tried to mitigate the 
public distress by remission of taxation in some cases, 
by open justice dispensed by his own royal hand, by 
free distribution of food and of agricultural loans. 
These were, however, experiments 
tried too late, mostly in 1341; the 
mischief was already done and dis- 
integration had set in. Bengal was lost to the Empire 
in 1339, the Deccan shortly afterwards, and when the 
Sultan died in 1350, the revoltsin Oudh, Malwa, Gujerat 
and Sindh had not been suppressed. 

Mohammed Tughlak had ruled over a larger and more 
splendid Empire than any of his predecessors. His 
father had recovered the distant provinces, and the 
reputation of Mohammed had given him in the early 
years of his reign an authority unprecedented in 
Mohammedan India. But his misdirected genius re- 
sulted in the ruin of this magnificent empire. As a 
ruler he was a_ transcendent failure, though as a 
character he inspires perennial interest. 

He was succeeded bya cousin, Firoz Shah, already 
a man of middle age. The history of the reign written 
by a contemporary, Shams-i-Siraj Afif, though some 
allowance must be made for the 
Firoz Shah, 1351-1388. syirit of eulogium customary at 
the court, supplies clear proof of the excellence 
of Firoz Shah, his virtues and munificence, his benevo- 
lence and the extreme affection in which he was held. 
The work is also valuable for the interest it displays in 
administrative details, and the evidence it = accu- 
mulates as to the condition of India under Mohamme- 
dan rule. Firoz Shah was no great conqueror, buta 
good and far-seeing ruler. He arrested for a time fur- 
ther disintegration in the empire, though he made no 
very great effort to retain the revolted provinces. The 
Deccan was allowed to remain independent under the 
Bahmani dynasty, and two half-hearted expeditions 
to Bengal did not suffice to reconvert the king of that 
country into a viceroy subordinate to Delhi. Firoz. 
however, gained some military glory in Sindh, after 
protracted operations against a rebellious native chief, 
“The Jam,’? and reduced the Rai of Nagarkhot, who held 
the hilly country of Kangra. Still the limits of the Em- 
pire were more restricted than they had been fifty years 
before, and it is regrettable that more provinces and 
people were not able to enjoy the 
good government of this model 
_ Sultan. Firoz assuaged the wounds 
inflicted by the mad schemes of his predecessor and re- 
versed Mohammed Tughlak’s policy in every particular. 
The victims of the latter’s ferocity or their representa- 
tives were indemnified. Demands in excess of the reg- 
ular government dues were rigidly forbidden. ‘‘ Such 
rules were made that the ryots grew rich, and were 
satisfied. Their homes were replete with grain, property, 
houses and furniture ; everyone had plenty of gold and 
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silver, no woman was without her ornaments, and no 
house was wanting in excellent beds and couches. 
Wealth abounded and comforts were general. The 
whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties of 
the Almighty.’’* The Sultan strove hard to increase 
the productivity of his realm by public works of utility. 
Canals, dams, reservoirs, bridges, monasteries, colleges 
as 7% and inns for travellers were scattered 
Pesaro profusely over the land. The great 
Jumna canal built by Firoz still supplies a large area 
with irrigation and brings water to Delhi. The people 
were able to reap two harvests instead of one. Waste 
lands were reclaimed. Twelve hundred market gardens 
were laid out, and the proceeds helped to swell the 
annual budget, of which a considerable share was 
expended in poor relief, in ministrations to the sick 
and donations to pious objects. The Sultan was also 
an enthusiastic builder. He renamed old cities and 
founded new ones. Amongst his foundations was 
Firozabad on the Jumna, ten miles from Delhi, which 
became the favourite royal seat. The Sultan’s building 
operations supplied thousands with work, and there 
were no unemployed labourers in the kingdom. Firoz 
was especially fortunate in his great vazir Khan-i- 
Jahan (Lord of the World), a converted Hindu of good 
family, who had reached high office in the last reign. 
Until his death in 1371, the vazir remained faithful to 
his master, and he must receive a fair share of credit 
for the blessings conferred upon the people during this 
reign. The Hindusat this time received fair treatment, 
provided the? paid the Jiztya or 
poll-tax and refrained from the 
public worship of idols. It is inter- 
esting to note that hitherto the Brahmans had been 
excused from payment of the Jiztya. But in accordance 
with the advice of the learned lawyers, Firoz ordered 
them to be taxed at a moderate rate. Though addicted 
to the wine-cup, the Sultan lhved a holy and healthy 
life, free from vice, giving himself up to administration 
and the chase, and devoutly partaking in all the public 
pravers of Islam. The only mistake which can _ be 
reasonably attributed to him is the accumulation at 
Delhi of hosts of slaves, who were destined to become 
a rebellious element tn the state, and the settlement of 
too large jagirs on his followers, a policy which tend- 
ed to make the noblemen too rich and independent. 
Firoz died in 1388, worn out with years, but universally 
venerated by his people. He left behind him a brief 


summary of the res geste of his reign in which he 
modestly relates his efforts to restore 


good government under ‘the help 
and guidance of the Almighty.’ 
Among the interesting facts here mentioned and not 
alluded to by Afif is the voluntary adoption of Islam 
by great numbers of Hindus, m order to be exonerated 


from the Jiztya. 
III.—Dissolution of the Empire. 

The multiplication of slaves and the accumulation 
of great fiefs in the hands of courtiers bore fruit in the 
next generation. During the twenty-four years which 
followed the death of Firoz Shah, six of his sons and 
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grandsons sat upon the throne, and witnessed the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. The governors of prov- 
inces declared themselves indepen- 
dent and established hereditary dy- 
nasties in Oudh. Malwa and Gujerat. 
At the same time there took place a marked Hindu 
revival. The old Hindu rajas and the hill tribes 
regained their independence. When the Savvids 
replaced the Tughlaks at Delhi in 1414, the se-called 
kingdom had shrunk to a small area round the capital, 
little more, indeed, than the Doab 
and Rohtak. The hardy Turks and 
Afghans had yielded to luxury and 
the enervation of the climate. Moreover, they had 
lost their distinguishing traits and the prestige of a 
conquering race by inter-marriage with Hindus and by 
the admission of numbers of Hindu converts into their 
fold. Another movement there was which contribut- 
ed to shatter the power of Delhi. The Mongol 
attacks, lately remitted for a time, were now renewed 
by the great conqueror Timur, who with his Tartar 
horsemen descended like a scourge upon the plains 
of Hindustan in 1398. Timur had already conquered 
all the west and centre of Asia, when he was attracted 
to India by its reputed wealth. In 
his memoirs, whose genuineness is 
beyond dispute, he says: ‘‘ My great 
officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindustan were 
infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God I determined on an expedition against 
them.’’ Desire of plunder and _ religious motives 
together prompted the expedition. Timur pretended 
zeal for Islam, and yet the Mohammedan princes 
of India suffered equally with the Hindus from his 
devastating raid. The Punjab Was rapidly overrun 
amid massacre and plundering, and Timur arrived 
before the capital where the Indian army of the Delhi 
Sultan was prepared for a decisive contest. The 
Indians, despite their courage and their elephants. 
were outnumbered and outgeneralled, and the con- 
queror gave thanks to God with tears. Infamous 
as Timur was for tolerating, even ordering, the most 
brutal massacres, the Moslem Utema strove to arrange a 
ransom for the lives of the people. The proposition was 
accepted, yet whether owing to the Mogul’s perfidy or 
the insubordination of his troops, slaughter and pillage 
began in the streets of Delhi,* and for several days the 
city was turned into a shambles. After a series of feasts 
and functions the Tartar horde left Delhi with immense 
spoils and carried on a ‘Holy war’ against the infidels 
(Hindus). The valley of the Ganges was turned 
into a waste as far as Hardwar, after which Timur 
felt that his mission was accomplished, and “ quitted 
India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind 
him.’’ The ‘conquest’ had only been a_ plundering 
raid, like those of Mahmoud or Jenghiz Khan, though 
far more terrible. Butit dealt another blow at the 
crumbling Delhi empire, and that is its chief importance 
in Indian history. Thenceforward, until the days of 
the Mogul empire, Delhi never regained her old ascen- 
dancy. The last Tughlak Sultan died in 1412, and for 
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two years the Government was conducted by Doulat 
Khan Lodi, who made no pretensions 
to the royal dignity. In 1414 he was 
expelled by Khisr Khan, a Sayyid or 
descendant of the prophet. Khisrand three successors 
reigned at Delhi over a variable but always minute 
kingdom until 1451, fighting yearly campaigns against 
the rajas and Mohammedan chiefs who now encircled 
the late capital of the Indian empire. Anarchy and 
assassination at home there also were, and a powerful 
Afghan family, the Lodis, who had suffered from the 
jealousy of the Sayyids, at last succeeded in stipplant- 
ing them on the throne of Delhiin the person of 
Bahlol Lodi in 1451. 

Before pursuing the fortunes of the Lodi Sultan, 
which again elevated Delhi to a position of some 
supremacy in the north, we must briefly notice the new 
states which had arisen on the break-up of the empire 
at the end of the 14th century. Besides Bengal and 

the Deccan, over which the Delhi 
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Independent king- 


Sonne empire lost all control during 
the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
three great fiefs of the empire were convert- 


ed into independent and important kingdoms just 
before or after Timur’s invasion. Thus in 1394 
the governor of the province now 
called Oudh assumed independence. 
and founded the Sharqi or Eastern 
dynasty, which included six mem- 
bers. Jaunpur, a city founded by Firoz Shah on the 
(sumti, became the capital of these kings, and gave its 
name to the new state. For nearly a century the Sharqi 
dynasty enjoyed considerable power, and the third of 
the line, [brahim Shah, who reigned from rgor to 1440, 
was an energetic and enlightened prince, who left behind 
him some fine specimens of architecture, such as the 
Atala Mosque at Jaunpur. He could probably have 
mounted the throne of Delhi had he chosen, but content- 
ed himself with ruling his own superior dominions, and 
actually allied himself by marriage with the Sayyids. 
Ibrahim's grandson greatly extended the frontiers, and 
even conducted a conquering raid into Orissa. But 
when he tried conclusions with the new Lodi Sultan at 
Delhi, he was decisively defeated, and the kingdom of 
Jaunpur was re-annexed to Delhi in 1477. There now 
no longer existed a buffer-state between Delhi and 
Bengal. 

In 1401 the Governor of Malwa, or at least of a 
part of the district known as Malwa, madc_ himself 
independent and ruled over this 
strongly Rajput province with some 
success. He was a descendant of 
the Ghoris, but his grandson was 
assassinated and succeeded by a Khilji, who raised 
the kingdom of Malwa to a stronger position. In 
the days of Rajput ascendancy before the coming 
of Mohammed Ghori to India, the Parmars of Malwa 
had been constantly occupied in wars of self-preserv- 
ation against the rival states around. Now, after a 
century of subjection to the Delhi empire, the king- 
dom of Malwa under a Moslem ruler underwent the same 
vicissitudes. There was strife with Delhi and Jaunpur, 
strife with the Deccan Sultans, and unending strife with. 
the persistent Rajput Ranas of Chitor. Finally, Malwa 
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was seized by Bahadur Shah, a great king of Gujerat, 
in £531. 
Gujerat, including Kathiawar, girt in by deserts and 
mountains, had successfully resisted the arms of Ghori 
and the slave kings of Delhi, and, 
like Malwa, had only been defin- 
oo itely annexed to the empire by the 
1396-1572. : 
conquering might of Ala-ud-din. 
From the empire it broke away again about the same 
time as Malwa and Jaunpur, and in a similar way. 
Zafar Khan, who enjoyed the fief of Gujerat, assumed 
independence in 1396, and founded a Moslem dynasty 
which ruled the kingdom until Akbar annexed it to 
the Mogul empire in 1572. Wars with Malwa and 
Khandesh, with the Deccan kings of the Bahmani 
dynasty and the pirates of the Malabar Coast 
occupied much of the energy of these Gujerat 
Sultans. The second of the line founded Ahmednagar 
and Ahmedabad, the latter of which became the 
cap.tal of Gujerat, and was adorned with mosques 
and tombs so many and beautiful as to earn for it 
the title ‘Queen of the West.’ The Gujerat coast 
towns had from the earliest times conducted most of 
the sea-borne Indian trade, and it was this trade 
that attracted the Portuguese soon after Vasco de 
Gama’s famous discovery of the Cape route to India in 
1498. The Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, as also the Vene- 
tians, had an interest in keeping out the new-comers. 
But after an initial defeat, the Portuguese admiral, 
Almeida, overcame the combined fleet of Egypt and 
Gujerat off Diu in 1509. Mahomed Shah, greatest of 
the kings of Gujerat, conciliated the earliest of the 
European settlers by offering them the port of Diu. 
The conquest of Goa by Albuquerque took place 
about the same time. With the annexation of Malwa 
in 1531, the kingdom of Gujerat reached its greatest 
extent. Its fall in 1572 was rendered inevitable by 
internal factions and intrigues. | 

On the Southern border of Gujerat, but separated 
by almost impenetrable forests, lay 
ee the small and unimportant kingdom 

1399-1599. of Khandesh. It formed the lower 

part of the valley of the Tapti, and 
was ruled by a Moslem dynasty from 1399 to 1599, the 
founder having, like the founders of the states just 
mentioned, thrown off his allegiance to Delhi in the 
troublous times subsequent upon the death of Firoz 
Shah. This kingdom did not figure greatly in the 
history of the time: it seems to have enjoyed great 
prosperity, and to have been in some sort of subordina- 
tion to the Sultans of Gujerat, whose protection was 
doubtless of great value. 

Of no greater importance than Khandesh, and even 
less interesting from the history connected with them, 
were the independent kingdoms set up about this time 
in Sindh and the Punjab. There were besides a host 
of Rajput chiefs whose greatness belongs to the pre- 
Mohammedan times, but who with the decline of Delhi 
asserted themselves in their new homes, chiefly in Raj- 
Rariiciaies putana, and achieved an independ- 

ence which the Moguls in many cases 
So respected, that they have survived up to the present 
day. Such were the Rajputs of Chitor (now Udaipur), 
Jodhpur (Marwar), Bikanir and Jesalmir. 
2 
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Bengal had, like the Deccan, been independent of 
Delhi since the days of Mohammed 
Tughlak. At first rival kings reign- 
ed in Eastern and Western Bengal, 
but both portions were united in 
1352 under a dynasty which reigned almost continuously 
until 1487. Lakhnauti, or Gaur, was latterly, as it had 
been originally, the capital of the Moslem rulers of 
Bengal. Four other Afghan or Turki dynasties filled 
up the century intervening between 1487 and Akbar’s 
conquest of Bengal in 1576. Little is known of these 
rulers, but their sway seems to have been very exten- 
sive and to have included part of Behar, as well as 
Chittagong and, latterly, Orissa. 

Mohammed Tughlak was the last king of Delhi in 
this period to hold authority south of the Vindhyas. 
With his failure to hold the Deccan the old Hindu 
kingdoms revived, and a new Moslem kingdom was 
founded. The kingdom of Warangal 
or Telingana, which roughly corres- 
ponded to the old Andhra dominion, 
raised its head, but the new State of Vijayanagar, 
founded in the place of the old kingdom of Karnatika 
which, like the other dynasties of the South, had suc- 
cumbed to the Mohammedans in 1310, now became the 
paramount power in the peninsula 
proper. The new State was ruled 
by an offshoot from the Warangal 
dynasty : it extended from sea to sea south of the river 
Krishna. Further to the north Hasan Gangu, an 
Afghan or Parsian, succeeded in making himself king 
of the Deccan, and founded what is known as the Bah- 
mani dynasty. The realm under his sway roughly cor- 
responded to the Nizam’s dominions of to-day together 
with the portion of the Bombay Presidency south of 
the Tapti, but at first exclusive of the Konkan. It 
extended from Berar on the north to the Krishna on the 
south. Hasan Gangu was assisted in the establishment 
of his kingdom by the neighbouring Hindu rajas of the 
south. But when they had served his purpose, he 
turned against them. Warangal was soon subdued and 
seems to have been permanently subordinated to the 
Bahmanids, though not quite extinguished. Vijaya- 
nagar was involved in ceaseless wars with its Moslem 
neighbour, and in spite of its vast resources was almost 
consistently beaten and forced to pay tribute. The 
Hindu rajas had only helped to throw off the slightly- 
felt yoke of Delhi in order to strengthen the enemies 
at their gates. The Moslem Sultans of Kulburga— 
Hasan Gangu’s capital—besides being at strife with 
the'r Hindu rivals in the south, were not seldom em- 
broiled with the Moslem kings of Malwa and Gujerat. 
The latter, like the Delhi emperors from whom they 
had broken off, were Sunnis, whereas 
Hasan Gangu and the majority of 
his descendants were of the Shiah 
persuasion. The feelings entertained between Sunnis 
and Shiahs at this time were not dissimilar from those 
which armed Catholics and Protestants against 
each other in the religious wars of Europe. The 
Shiah movement approximated more nearly to 
Brahmanism than Sunnism ever did, and _ the 
Moslems of the Deccan were far more influenced by Hin- 
duism than the Moslems of the north, Hindus formed 
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a far greater portion of the population under the Bah- 
mani kings than under the emperors of Delhi; hence 
the treatment meted out to them was more favour- 
able. . A tolerant spirit was abroad : we find even reg - 
ments of Moslems taking service under the Rajas of 
Vijayanagar aga ‘nst the Moslem Sultans of the Deccan. 
The secular struggle waged between the kings of the 
Deccan and of Vijayanagar was then mainly of polit- 
ical import. The Hindu rajas strove to possess them- 
selves of the fert:le Doab of Ra:chur; the Moslem Sul- 
tans as firmly resisted these attempts. The history of 
the Bahmanids is redolent of crime and slaughter: 
indiscriminate massacre, the dagger and_ the poison 
cup are all too common. Several Sultans were 
absolute butchers, others weltered in vice or drowned 
themselves in drink. The two most notable Sultans 
were Mohamnied I; who distingu‘shed himself by suc- 
cessful operations against Vijayanagar, and F.rez Shah, 
whose religion was woman, but who eagerly studied 
literature and science. The first was the son of Hasan 
Gangu, the second began to re'gn in 1397 and marr.ed 
the daughter of Deva Rai of Vijayanagar. The king- 
dom finally broke up from internal causes. The 
governors of the provinces broke out into rebellion, and 
established independent kingdoms, whose fortunes we 
are here unable to trace. Even the 
nominal supremacy of the Bah- 
manids came to an end in 1526. 
The:r dominions were divided among the Adil Shiahs 
of Bijapur (1489-1686), the Kutb Shiahs of Gulxonda 
(1512-1687), the Barid Shiahs of Bidar (1492 circ. 1609), 
the N'zam Shiahs of Ahmednagar (1490-1595) and 
the Imad Shiahs of Berar (1484-1572). The dates of 
their extinction mark their subjection to the Mogal 
empite, a process which was not concluded until the 
time of Aurangzeb. Of all these kingdoms that of 
Bijapur was the most powerful, and by reason of its 
deal.ngs w.th the Portuguese, the most interesting. 

The kirgdom of Vijayanagar has a history of its 
own, but its ma‘n interest es in the relat-onsh:p w.th 
the Bahmanid kirgdom, the constant and fut:le wars 
which exhausted the strength of success.ve rajas. 
Krishna and Deva Rai were the greatest of these sov- 
ereigns, and Deva Rai, a contemporary of Firoz Shah 
Bahmani, was the only raja of V.jayanagar who scored 
a dec.s.ve success against his 
Moslem ne‘ghbour. A certain Abdur 
Razzak was sent by a successor of 
Timur as ambassador to Vijayanagar, and subsequently 
wrote an interesting account of his visit and the state of 
that kirgdom in the middle of the 15thcentury. The 
realm seems to have been prosperous and Well populated : 
it abounded in temples and was guarded by eleven lacs 
of men and more than 1,000 elephants. ‘‘ The c.ty of 
Vijayanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard 
of any place resembl.rg it upon the whole carth.’’* It 
had seven fortified walls, one within the other, and in 
the very heart of the city was situated a magrificent 
royal palace, where many rivulets flowed through 
channels of cut stone. 

The dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom up- 
set the baiance vt power in the peninsula. The great 
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Hindu kingdom became more formidable and at last 
gained possession of the Doab of Raichur. The Sultans 
of Bijapur were pleased to obtain the assistance of Ram 
Rai, the last raja of Vijayanagar, against the Moslem 
Sultan of Ahmednagar. But the overbearing inso- 
lence of Ram Rai at length banded together all the 
Moslems against him. The divided Sultans forgot their 
quarrels and coalesced against the enemy of their faith, 
with the result that the Hindus were defeated in the 
great battle of Talikot, and the 
Hindu Empire of the south was 
shattered. But the Mohammedan 
confederates, divided by jealousies, were unable to 
annex much of the conquered kingdom. The rest of 
the terr.tory remained in the hands of petty Hindu 
chiefs, some of whom are still to be traced in the 
poligars of the Madras Pres:dency, and others such as 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Travancore, obtained a more 
cons:derable independent power. The greater part of 
Vijayanagar, however, is now covered by the Madras 
Pres.dency and the native state of Mysore. 


LV.—T he Character of Mohammedan Rule in the 
Afghan Period. 


The spread of Mohammedan rule and civilization 
over India bears some slight analogy to the earlier dis- 
semination of Aryanism over the sub-continent. The 
Aryan Hindus spread their civilization over India in 
three stages and during three distinct periods. In the 
Vedic Age they conquered the Punjab, in the Epic 
Age they subdued the northern plains—Hindustan pro- 
per, ard in the Rationalist Age they 
penetrated the Deccan and carried 
their religion and civilization to the 
south. Similarly Mahmoud of Ghazni conquered the 
Punjab ; Mohammed Ghori and the Slave kings sub- 
dued Hindustan, and the Khilji dynasty carried 
the:r arms victoriously over the Deccan. The enypire 
became dismembered, but the formation of inde- 
pendent Mussalman_ states carried o:. the steady 
exparsion of Mohammedan power. Finally, the Moguls 
came and erected a greater empire, as the kings of 
Magadha had done in the Buddhist period. Akbar 
crowned the edifice as Asoka had done before him. 
Politically the progress of Islam displays the same 
unsatisfactory features as we have noticed in_ the 
Hindu periods. ‘‘ The history of Mussalman_ India 
treats of a corsecutive line of Sultans; it betrays 
the utter insecurity of thrones and dynasties, The 
government was spasmodic, good or bad according to 
the virtues or vices of the reigning 
Sultan. The dominion was sometimes 
expanded by further conquests: 
sometimes it was contracted by in- 
ternal revolutiors.’? Benevolert rulers alternate w.th 
fanatical butchers or vic:ous debauchees. The secur.ty 
enjoyed urder a mild ard tolerant sovereign is rudely 
shattered by a palace intrigue and a_ blood-thirsty 
assass:ration. The r.se and fall of dynasties, and the 
lack of stability enjoyed by a despotically governed 
state is thus exemplified by the Mussalman and_ the 
ancient Hirdu rulers of India alike. But if anything, 
the Mussalman was a more typically oriental despot, 
more cruel and oppressive than his Hindu prototypes. 
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The explanation can doubtless be found in the fact that 
he was a foreigner in the land dependert chiefly for his 
position on military force. Moreover, he was the re- 
presentative of a militant religion, severely antagonistic 
to the religions of the country. Still, Mohammedan rule 
in the three centuries before the Mogul empire was es- 
tabl:shed was not without its saving graces. Oppres- 
sion, Intolerance and cruelty may have been the usual 
characterist:cs of the Bahmanid Sul- 
tans, but a number of mild, toler- 
ant and capable sovereigns sat upon 
the throne of Delhi. Even an 
oppressor like Ala-ud-din did much for the courtry’s 
security and prosperity, and Mohammed _ Tughlak, 
for all hs failure, was animated by the right motives. 
Moreover, the Afghan rulers did not as a rule disturb 
the internal administrative arrargements. The mass 
of the people continued to live under their anc‘ently 
constituted authorities, whether hereditary landlords 
(zemindars) or the communistic village system. They 
were less harassed by wars than their brother peasantry 
in Europe during feudal times. ‘‘ Dynasties suc- 
ceeded dynasties, wars swept by the fenced and defended 
villages, but the agriculturists continued their useful 
labour from century to century, little caring who sat 
on the throne of Delhi, or on the provincial masnud. 
The foll:es and crimes of kings, which fill so large a space 
in histories, did not generally touch the well-being of the 
masses ; wars and dissensions among rival chiefs generally 
left them at peace ; and acts of oppression affecting the 
agricultural population were not frequent, because they 
were not conducive to the interests of the rulers them- 
selves.’’ The raids of Mahmoud no doubt brought the 
ryots to the verge of destitution as did the invasion of 
limur, four centuries later, but when once the Mohamme- 
dans had settled in the country, they had I'ttle to gain and 
everything to lose by plundering their subjects. Even 
during the actual conquest it was the rich shrines of 
Hindu gods rather than the mass of the peasantry who 
suffered from the greed of the conquerors. While few 
of the Delhi emperors were actively destructive of the 
people’s well-being, several were zealous promoters of 
the national prosperity. The canals 
and public works of Firoz Shah 
Tughiak cannot but have increased 
the productivity of the country, and the economical 
experiments of Ala-ud-din Khlji, we are told, ersured 
a sufficient livelihood to all and sundry. The gereral 
prosperity of the country and the magnificence of the 
cities 1s also borne out by the accounts of forcign 
travellers, Nicolo Conti the Venetian and Abdur Raz- 
zak the Tartar. 

Nor was the sucial and religious system of the Hin- 
dus unduly interfered with. Although Islam gained 
a firm footing in the country, and mosques were erected 
in every town, the Hindu, while 
despised as an idolater, was not, 
with rare exceptions, converted by 
force. After the first massacres, dictated by the fanati- 
cism of the conquerors, were over, the Hindu was 
given the option of adopting Islam or paying the jiziya, 
a poll-tax levied on the males. Numbers no doubt 
preferred the first alternative, particularly where, as in 
the lower castes, to enter the single caste of Islam 
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meant exemption from the contempt and social degrad- 
ation meted out by Brahmars to Sudras. The social 
system of Purarik Hirdu'sm had g ated a monoply of 
power to the highest hereditary casics. But even a 
Sudra or a Par.ah might hope by adopting Islam to r:se 
in accordance with his merits. Some such did rise 
to the highest pinnacles of power and became vaz:rs 
under the Delhi kirgs. The major.ty of Hindus, 
however, retained the:r religion and their social system 
at the expense of the jiz¢ya, and were but I'ttle molested. 
Hirduism, of course, sak to a subordinate position, 
and Sanskrit learning died a natural death. Still the 
period was not without native reli- 
gious movements. Several great 
Vishnava reformers flour:shed at 
this time, ard the movemert, though it originated in 
the independent south, spread even to Bergal and 
Hindustan. Ramanuja, who lived in the Karnatik in 
the 12th century, was followed by a series of missionary 
apostles, who proclaimed the existence of one god 
under the title of Vishnu. This faith in popular 
monotheism was preached by Ramandanda in Hindustan 
during the 14th century, and by Vidyepati and Chai- 
taniya in Behar and Bengal respectively, durirg the 15th 
century. It was preached to Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus, and was perhaps an attempt to combine the 
essence of the two religions. But it appealed pre-emi- 
nently to the Hindus and it gave an impetus to the 
new languages, Hindi and Bengali, which were being 
evolved trom the old Prakrits. To the same age belongs 
Nanak, who by preaching a monothe'stic Hinduism in 
the Punjab founded the traternity of S:khs, at first a 
peaceful sect, later a valiant and fanatical military 
power. 
Literary culture went hand-in-hand with those re- 
ligious movements during the age of the Afghan rule. 
A mass of sacred literature and of songs and poems was 
composed in Hindi and Bengali, but native literature 
in th:s period flourished rather in the south, where 
the glorious Hindu kirgdom of Vijayanagar held sway. 
Thus the Tamil language, which had forimerly been 
the vehicle of the Buddhists and 


fay ainda Jains, was now employed by the 

votaries of Siva and Vishnu. Sans- 

krit survived in Vijayanagar, and the brothers Sayana 

and Madhava, both ministers at the court of the first 

kirg, wrote, the first, valuable philosophical and specu- 

lative works, the second, a renowned commentary on 
the Vedas. 

But literature flourished more abundantly at the 
court of the Delhi Sultans. Many 
of these sovereigns were great patrons 
of art and learnirg. Almost every 
reign had its own historian, some even two or three. 
The wrtirgs of these men, to be found in Ellot’s 
valuable ‘‘ History of India as told by its own histori- 
ans,’’ deal mostly with the lives and doirgs of the 
kings, but some few touch upon the movements of 
the t:me and the conditions of the people. Some of the 
kings themselves comp:led memoirs, and others were 
zealous students of the Koran. In matters of art 
the Mohammedans excelled all predecessors. The Kutb 
Minar is a standing testimony to their artistic culture; 
the Jama Masjid at Delhi, the Atala Mosque at 
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Jaunpur and the Golden Mosque at Gaur eclipse the 
architectural achievements of the 
Hindus. The emperors likewise built 
more magnificent palaces and laid 
out more extensive gardens than India had been acquain- 
ted with. Finally, a new and uniform gold coinage was 
introduced, a useful common law for criminal and ad- 
ministrative cases was built up, and the empire gave 
birth to a new language, the Urdu or Hindustani, formed 
by a combination of the Persian and Arabic of the early 
Mohammedan conquerors with the vernacular of Hindus- 
tan, as spoken in the region round Kanov}. 
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CHAPTER II, 


THE MoGuL* EMPIRE. 
L—The Foundation of the Empire. 


Bahlol, the Afghan chief of the House of Lodi, 
held the throne of Delhi which he 
had seized from the last of the Sayyids 
for thirty-seven years. Having been 
semi-independent viceroy of the Punjab, he ence more 
added that province to the dominion of Delhi. He 
subdued the small principalities round the capital, and by 
the recovery of Jaunpurtf he once more stretched out the 
Eastern frontier as far as Behar. Behar itself was 
subdued by Sikandar Shah, the son of Bahlol, so that 
the frontier of the empire once more extended to Bena- 
res and marched with the independent kingdom of 
Bengal. The power of Delhi would seem to invite 
comparison with that of a century before, but in reality 
there was little cohesion to hold the empire together. 
The provinces were governed almost independently 
by ‘fan aristocracy of rapacious and turbulent chiefs, 
for the principle of bestowing on followers vast jagirs, 
which were converted into hereditary governorships, 
had steadily grown in the later years of Afghan rule.” 
That the empire was even more loosely strung together 
‘than the Saxon kingdom in England in the time of the 
great Eoldormen was proved by the events of the next 
reign. Sikandar was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, 
third and last of the Lodi kings. He gave himself 
airs and made himself unpopular with that powerful 
class—the Afghan noblemen—on whom _ his power 
depended. Revolts arose in the east and in the west, 
and the state was subject to such anarchy that at last 
Ala-ud-din, uncle of the Sultan, betook himself to 
Kabul to seek the assistance of its king in wresting 
the throne of Delhi trom its incompetent possessor. 
Babar liked the project well, but he intended t») seize 
the dominion of Hindustan tor himself, and not to play 
the game of another. He is one of 
the most interesting and fascinating 
figures in Indian history. Descended 
from both Jenghiz Khan and Timur, he added to the 
energy of the Mongol the courage of the Turk and the 
culture of the Persian. About 1494, when he was but 
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twelve years of age, he was called to rule over the 
small kingdom of Farghana (Khokand) on the Jaxartes, 
the only .part of the extensive empire of Timur - 
which remained in the family of that conqueror. 
Babar conquered Samarkhand when still a youth, but 
was forced to fight hard against the Uzbeg Turks 
for both possessions. On the whole, his struggles were 
ineffectual, and he had to content 
himself with a small kingdom in 
Atghanistan which he acquired in 
1504. In Kabul he spent his manhood, and _ finally 
abandoned the hope of a restored empire in Central 
Asia for the new scheme of an Indian Conquest. 
Years of arduous adventure and desperate expeditions 
made of him a seasoned warrior and an experienced 
general. But he was also a profound politician, an 
educated and accomplished man, an emine:t scholar 
in several languages, an elegant poet, a fastidious critic, 
an exact observer, and a great admirer of nature. 
‘‘Good-humoured, brave, munificent, sagacious, and 
frank in his character, he might have been a Henry IV. 
if his training had been in Europe ; and even as he 1s, 
he is less stained, perhaps, by the Asiatic vices of cruelty 
and perfidy than any other in the list of Asia’s conquer- 
ors.’’* Babar’s lite and character find a fitting mem- 
orial in the Memoirs written by himself. ‘‘Babar’s 
memoirs form one of the best and most faithful pieces 
of autobiography extant ; they are infinitely superior to 
the hypocritical revelations of Timur, and the pompous 
declaration of Jehangir—not inferior in any respect 
to the ‘ Expedition’ of Xenophon, and but little below 
the Commentaries of Czsar.’’ The greater part of the 
Memoirs is taken up with the earlier struggles of their 
author, but the Indian campaigns are vividly described 
in the later chapters. He also wrote a_ valuable 
Statistical account of India. ‘‘ This contains not only an 
exact statementof the boundaries, population, resources, 
revenues and divisions of Hindustan, but a_ full 
enumeration of all its useful fruits, trees, birds, beasts 
and fishes. with such a minute description of their 
several habitudes and peculiarities as would make no 
contemptible figure in a modern work of natural 
history. ’'T 

Such was the man who was called upon to found 
an imperial dynasty in India. He 
had raided the Punjab as early 
aS 1519 and had in all made three 
expeditions into north-west India, before he was called 
in by Ala-ud-din, the claimant ot the Delhi throne. In 
1524 Babar entered the Punjab, and being assisted 
by the insurgent governor, Doulat Khan, he seized 
Lahore and overran the country. 
Ala-ud-din was still treated by him 
as a king, but in the following year 
Babar, having meanwhile returned 
to Kabul to seek reinforcements, threw off the 
mask. Leaving Kabul in the autumn of 1525, he re- 
solved to seize the crown of Delhi for himself. Doulat 
Khan and his Afghans now turned against him, but were 
dispersed at little cost, and the conqueror proceeded 
across the Doab towards the goal of every Indian con- 
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queror. The battle which decided the fate of an 
empire was fought in the historic plain of Panipat and 
' is graphically described by the victor himself.* Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi is said to have mustered 100,000 men 
and 100 elephants. But Babar was a master in the art 
of war. He posted his forces most carefully, improving 
the natural position by artificial defences, and piotect- 
ing his front by the cannon which his Turks—the best 
artillery men of the middle ages— 
could be trusted to make full 
use of. A furious attack on the 
enemy’s, centre supported by the flank attacks of his 
Mogul cavalry wedged the Afghan forces together in a 
confused mass, where fighting was impracticable. 
Ibrahim was killed, his army broke and fled, and Babar 
was master of the field. He describes Ibrahim as 
‘‘a young man of no experience, who was negligent in all 
his movements, marched without order, retired or halted 
without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight.” 
Agra and Delhi were at once occupied, and the immense 
spoil of the treasuries fell into the conqueror’s hands. 
The generosity of Babar bound his followers to him more 
closely. But he was not yet master of Hindustan. 
The people were hostile, a brother of Ibrahim was in 
the held, and the Rajputs were arming. The excessive 
heat, and the lack of grain, caused a murmuring 
amongst the troops. But Babar, like Cesar when 
threatened with mutiny, by a few timely words put 
the murmurers to shame. Then at last his clemency 
brought over many of the enemies to 
his side. He established his hold 
over the plains none too soon. A 
vast confederacy of Rajputs had now to be met. 
Animated by a strong national spirit, they were led 
by the formidable Rana Sanga of Chitor, the terror 
of whose name inspired Babar’s soldiers with an almost 
panic fear. ‘* There was not a single person who 
uttered a manly word, nor an individual who uttered 
amanly opinion.’’ At this crisis Babar, feeling that 
some act of repentance was called for, renounced wine— 
he had ever been a great drinker—and broke his drink- 
Ing cups of gold and silver, the fragments of which 
were distributed to the poor. Next. he called his 
officers together and addressed them: * Noblemen and 
soldiers!) Every man that comes 
into this world is subject — to 
. dissolution. How much better it 
is to die with honour than to live with infamy? Let 
us, then, with one accord, swear on God's holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from 
this warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
that ensues, till his soul is separated from his body.” 
All thereupon seized the Koran, and swore to this 
effect. The army, its confidence restored, advanced 
from Sikri (near Agra) until the hosts confronted each 
other at Kanwaha. An_ irresistible Rajput charge 
nearly broke down the disciplined defence, but a flank- 
ing Mogul movement combined with an advance 
of the artillery and household troops brought about 
a repetition of Panipat. The Rajputs were pressed 
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crowd, until the chivalry of India 
broke and fled in every direction. 
Kanwaha shattered the Hindu con- 
federacy as Panipat overthrew the 
Mohammedan Afghans. There was 
no more trouble with the Rajputs. But the Afghans had 
seized the occasion of Babar’s pre-occupation to resume 
the offensive in the neighbourhood of Kanouj. He 
skilfully crossed the Ganges in the teeth of a hostile 
force, broke and dispersed the Afghan army, and 
returned to enjoy a little well-earned repose at Agra. 
But it was not for long. Mahmoud Lodi, the brother 
of the ill-fated Ibrahim, collected a vast army with 
the hope of an Afghan restoration. Jaunpur (Oudh) 
and Behar declared for him. When, however, Babar 
led out his army early in 1529, the forces of the 
Afghans melted away. Behar was easily overrun and 
Mahmoud sought protection in Bengal. A_ hostile 
army massed itself upon the frontiers of that province, 
and there could be no peace until 
the rebels were completely shatter- 
ed. So Babar forced the passage of 
the Gogra in the tecth of the Bengalis. ‘ The move- 
ment was brilliantly carried out in the face of a deter- 
mined resistance. Attacked in front and rear and flank, 
the enemy broke and fled. Good generalship had once 
more guided valour to victory. The result was the 
collapse of the Afghan rebellion, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Bengal. In three battles Babar 
had reduced northern India to-submission.’’* The 
rest of Babar’s all too short hfe—a year and a half— 
was mainly devoted to administration. But no new 
principles of administration were yet evolved. The old 
fief system was retained, and that spelt anarchy as 
soon as ever a Weak emperor should mount the 
throne. It was reserved for Akbar to consolidate on 
a new and lasting basis the empire his grandfather had 
conquered by the sword. Babar died in his palace at 
Agra in December 1530, worn out 
with the exertions of a career 
adventurous beyond example. He 
had not spared himself. Even to the end when consumed 
by fever he evinced extraordinary vigour. He could 
swim the Ganges In thirty-six strokes; he often rode 
eighty milesa day. It 1s interesting to know that he 
hankered after his mountain home in Afghanistan, a 
sentiment which, as noticed betore, precluded Mah.- 
moud of Ghazni trom attempting any permanent con- 
quest of India. ‘* Hindustan,’’ he says ‘‘ isa country 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. The people 
are not handsome. They have no idea of the charms 
of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of 
familiar intercourse ; they have no genius, no com- 
prehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no 
kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture ; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their bazaars, no baths or 
colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick.’’ 
But it is to be remembered that he was only acquainted 
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* Lane Poole’s Sadar in ‘ Rulers of India’ series, 
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with a small part of the country, and that that part had 
been scourged with wars and rebellions for many a year. 
He finds, however, some compensation in the abundance 
of gold and silver and in the pleasant climate during 
the rainy season. 

The country ruled over by Babar comprised little 
more than the Punjab and the modern United 
Provinces : Bengal, Malwa and Gujerat were independ- 
ent, nor were the chiefs of Rajputana 
too much crushed to renew their 
efforts under a sovereign less strong 
than Babar. The natural policy of 
Humayun, that Emperor’s successor, was, then, to com- 
plete his father’s work, just asin an earlier age Altamsh 
and. Balban had completed the conquest of the north 
begun by Mohammed Ghoriand Aybek. But Humayun, 
though pleasable, affectionate, accomplished and brave, 
badly lacked character and resolution. He was too light- 
hearted and forgiving ; he lacked the necessary sternness 
and the power of concentrated effort which his father 
had possessed. Thus he failed to cope with the forces of 
disaffection and hostility with which he was surrounded. 
“There were three ominous clouds on his horizon 

. When he came to the throne.’ 

On the north-west was his brother 
Kamran, who ruled Kabul and the 
Punjab, and was ready on every occasion to act the 
traitor. He held the main recruiting ground of the 
Mogul army, a fact which largely explains the failures 
of Humayun. On the east were the Afghans in Behar, 
with a member of the deposed Lodi dynasty at their 
head. Many Afghans throughout the inherited domin- 
ions of Humayun still held fiefs and only awaited their 
opportunity to join the anti-Mogul movement. On the 
south was Bahadur Shah, the great Mussalman king of 
Gujerat,* who had lately annexed Malwa, and was now 
hard pressing the Rajputs in that neighbourhood. 
There is little doubt that had Humayun brought 
the whole of his strength to bear upon each enemy in 
turn, he must have been successful. But he weakened his 
chances by vacillation until the grand army left by 
Babar was depleted by losses and had its confidence 
destroyed. Contenting himself with a wholly in- 
complete success against the Afghans in 153r, he 
turned tcwards Gujerat, and after he had quietly 
witnessed the capture of Chitor by 
Cac Bahadur Shah, and thereby earned 
ae the hatred of the Rajputs, he 
attacked the army of that Sultan. 

Through the mistaken tactics of the Gujeratis rather 
than through superior might Humayun overthrew 
the foe, pursued the Sultan to the extremity of his 
kingdom, and the whole realm fell 
into his hands. But the invader 
| made no effort to keep the prov- 
inces He had won. The army was allowed to 
demoralize itself by protracted festivities, and no 
sooner was the back of Humayun turned to face the 
Afghan foe than Gujerat and Malwa threw off the Mogul 
yoke and returned to the allegiance of their lawful sove- 
reign. The Afghans were certainly the more dangerous 
foe, as a certain Farid of the Sur family who has assumed 
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* See p, 9 supra, 


the name of Sher Khan (or Shah), was organizing 
with startling ability a powerful anti-Mogul movement 

in the eastern provinces. Many 

years before Babar had said to his 
minister: ‘‘ Keep an eye on Sher 
Khan, he is a cleverman, and the marks of royalty 
are visible on his forehead. I have seen many 
Afghan nobles, greater men than he, but they never 
made any impression on me ; but as soon as | saw this 
man, it entered into my mind that he ought to be 
arrested, for I find in him the qualities of greatness 
and the marks of mightiness.’’* This great man had 
now virtually become the ruler of Behar and was 
occupied in rapidly reducing all Bengal to his sway. 
Humayun ‘the unfortunate,’ having wasted a whole 
year in merry-making at Agra, at last proceeded against 
this stalwart foe. The easy capture of Chunar fortress 


Sher Shah and _ the 
Afghan movement, 


(1537) induced false confidence, 

Humayun invades and whilst Sher Shah shut himself 
gal, 1538. : :; 

up in the impregnable fort of 

Rohtas, Humayun marched into Bengal where he 


frittered away six precious months in sight-seeing and 
indulgence. Thus he allowed his communications to be 
cut while Sher Shah extended his authority as far west 
as Kanouj and the brothers of Humayun were Stirring 
up mutiny in the capital. News of these events 
at last roused the feckless Emperor from his torpor, 
Feicatis but only to be disastrously defeated 
Me S39.” ~—s by his vigilant foe in a great battle 
near Buxar. It was a surprise 
attack, and the Mogul army was without difficulty 
routed, the emperor escaping across the Ganges by the 
support of a water-skin provided by a friendly bhtsés. 
After a year of feeble preparations on the part of 
Humayun and vigorous actionon the part of Sher Shah, 
the forces gathered for the final conflict opposite the 
city of Kanouj. Sher Shah with apparent chivalry but 
real strategy allowed the Moguls to cross to the north 
of the Ganges. He awaited them in a _ strongly 
entrenched position and the general engagement which 
followed was hardly for a moment doubtful. The 
Moguls, oppressed by heat and floods, were half-heart- 
ed and weary. ‘‘ Before the enemy had let fly an 
arrow,’’ says the historian Haidar 
Mirza, ‘‘we were virtually defeat- 
ed, not a gun was fired, not a man 
was wounded, friend or foe.’’ A panic flight to the 
Ganges involved the emperor in imminent danger. He 
was Carried over by an elephant, and 
surrendered to fate, saying that su- 
pernatural beings had been fighting against his soldiers. 
He fled to Multan and Sindh and disappears from 
Indian history for fifteen years. But by 1547 he had 
reconquered Kandahar and Kabul from his brothers and 
was once more in a position to make a bid for Indian 
empire when the opportunity should be favourable. 
Meanwhile Sher Shah had seized the throne of 
Delhi and busied himself with 
the reduction of Hindustan. He 
appeared to the Afghan Mussalmans 
of India less of a usurper than the Mogul, and his 
great talents undoubtedly conceded to him the right 
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to reign. The Punjab, which had not been subject 
to Humayun, was taken from the treacherous brother 
of the ill-fated monarch: Malwa was conquered, the 
rajas of Marwar and Mewar were subdued. Whilst 
superintending the siege of Kalinjar, that impregnable 
fortress which figures in every Indian war of the period, 
the Sultan was involved in the explosion of a magazine, 
and expired before his work of reorganization was 
complete. Still he had accomplished much. Abbas 
Khan,* the historian, gives a vigorous account of the 
— ee matters wherein the Sultan was 
as ee busied day and night: ‘‘ When 
fortune gave into the hands of Sher 
Shah the bridle of power, and the kingdom of Hind fell 
under his dominion, he made certain laws, both from 
his own ideas, and by extracting them from the works of 
the learned, for securing relief from tyranny, and for 
the repression of crime and villany; for maintaining 
the prosperity of his realms, the safety of the high- 
ways, and the comfort of merchants and troops.’’ 
He attended to all business in his own person, and 
temporal affairs were not unmixed with devotion. 
Day and night were divided into portions for each 
separate business, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘it behoves the great 
to be always active.’’ Careful rules 
Revenue and other ~~ were framed for the collection of the 
revenue, the average share of the 
government in the crops being fixed at one-third. The 
land was divided into 116,000 fiscal unions, and 
assessment was to be annual. Courts of justice were 
appointed in every place. Four important highways 
were constructed, one of which fully furnished with inns 
for travellers and shaded with trees extended from the 
Jhelam to the Bay of Bengal. Careful regulations were 
made for the protection of the roads from thieves and 
highway robbers. The welfare of the cultivator even in 
time of war andin hostile countries was scrupulously 
observed, and the Hindu subjects of Sher Shah were free 
from oppression. Consequently all the parganas, or vil- 
5 Jages, were ‘‘ prosperous and tran- 
rissa of —quil, and there was not one place 
which was contumacious or desolat- 
ed; the whole country was settled and happy; corn was 
cheap, nor during his time was there anywhere scarcity 
or famine.’’ The chronicler remarks that “in the time 
of Sher Shah’s rule, a decrepit old woman might place 
a basket full of gold ornaments on her head and go on 
a journey, and no thief or robber would come near her, 
for fear of the punishments which Sher Shah inflicted.’’ 
Fortunately his administrative reforms did not pass 
away with his death, but many of the so-called original 
conceptions of Akbar and his ministers were modelled 
upon them. Hence his efforts have an importance be- 
yond his own life-time, a merit absent from the reforms 
of his greatest predecessors on the Delhi throne. 
Another great service he rendered to the country was 
that he reduced the turbulent Afghans to obedience. 
No man dared act in opposition to h's regulations, and 
the exactions of the great fief holders were checked by 
the imperial officials in much the same way as the 
gteed of the Roman provincial governor was reduced 
to impotence by the supervision of the early Caesars. 


* Elliot, 1V.—409 sg. 


Under the incompetent rule of his successor the 

; ancient rivalries of the Afghans were 

ee revived, and Selim’s eight years 

reign was consumed in intrigues and 

fruitless quarrels. Then followed a period of greater 

confusion. The young son of Selim was murdered by 

his uncle, Adil Shah, but the real power of the State 

: passed into the hands of Hemu, a 

peed low caste Hindu, not without abili- 

° | ties. Such a régime was, however, 

so repugnant to the proud Afghans that pretenders and 

rebellions arose both in the Central Provinces and in 

the Punjab. Humayun, who from his kingdom in 

Afghanistan, had ‘been watching his opportunity, 

descended into the plains of India and after two 

engagements once more seated himself upon the throne 

7 7 of Delhi. The dispossessed Sur 

acs.’ family gathered together their forces 

i in the East and were fain to follow 

the guidance of the despised Hemu. While prepar- 

ations were being made for the final struggle Huma- 

yun, pursued now as ever by ill-luck, slipped from the 

steps of his palace, and died in his forty-ninth year. 

It was left to his youthful son 

ee h, Akbar to plant the Mogul dynasty 
firmly in Hindustan. _ 


Il.—Akbar the Magnificent. 


Akbar was now thirteen years of age. Humayun 
during his wanderings after the 
Accession of Akbar, overthrow in 1540 had fallen in love 
= with and had married the daughter 
of a Sayyid, or member of the Prophet’s family, and 
Akbar was born during the retreat across Sindh in 1542. 
He was without exception the greatest of the Moguls, 
perhaps the most striking and capable of all the 
Indian sovereigns up to his time, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan. It is to be noticed that the sixteenth 
century was an age of great sovereigns. Amongst the 
European contemporaries of Akbar were Elizabeth of 
England, Ivan the Terrible of Russia, Soliman the Great 
of Turkey, and Henry IV of France. The sixteenth 
century was also a period of long reigns. The emperors 
Charles V, and Phillip II, of Spain each ruled 40 
years, Elizabeth 45, Soliman the Great 46, and Ivan 
the Terrible, 51. In Asia, where long reigns are rarer, 
Akbar’s forty-nine years of rule would make him 
unique amongst Indian emperors of the first rank, did 
not his great-grandson Aurangzeb hold the sceptre for 
an identical period. Asoka, Akbar’s great prototype, 
was regarded as enjoying a very lengthy reign, but he 
cannot have ruled for more than forty or forty-one 
years. 
During his reign of nearly half a century Akbar 
had his fill of fighting. Noted as an administrator and 
a broadminded statesman, he was forced to distinguish 
himself first as a soldier. At the outset of his reign he 


possessed only the Punjab and Delhi, and he had to 
struggle even to maintain himself on 


pra Mee ESbie. the throne of Delhi. Twenty years 

of severe fighting was needed to 
bring Hindustan into subjection and numerous cam- 
paigns ensued during the next twenty years to round 
off the boundaries of the kingdom. ‘‘ The reign was 
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thus a perpetual series of efforts towards the expansion 
of an originally small territory.’’ Thus, while Akbar 
was the true founder and organizer of the empire 
which Babar had projected, his reign only marked the 
beginning of the golden age of Mogul rule. At 
Humayun’s death. Akbar was engaged with Bairam 
Khan, his father’s faithful companion in exile and 
-a consummate general, in subjugating the Punjab. 
Bairam was wisely invested with the Regency. Con- 
trary to the despairing advice of the other generals, 
he refused to retreat to Kabul, and urged his master 
to make a bid for the empire which Humayun had 
not lived long enough to consolidate. Sikandar 
Sur was left for the moment in the west, and the Mogul 
forces turned to meet Hemu, who meanwhile had 
with his Afghans seized Agra and 
Delhi and had proclaimed himself 
king. The armies met on the field 
of Panipat where Babar thrity 
years before had overthrown the Afghan power. The 
Mogul archers did such execution that the eye of the 
Hindu leader was pierced, and ‘‘ the masterless crowd 
broke up like a herd of stampeded horses.’’ Hemu was 
captured and despatched by the sword of Bairam. 
Delhi opened its gates, and Akbar, the main danger 
having been successfully met, was planted firmly on 
the throne. Sikandar, to whose standards the beaten 
Bafa Afghan nobles flocked, was tackled 
a in the following year, and after an 
eight months’ siege, surrendered his fortress of 
Mankot and was allowed to retire under parole to 
Bengal. These successes were mainly the work of 
Bairam Khan, but though he was indispensable in 
a time of warlike crisis, his arbitrary and overbearing 
character was harmful in the time of peace. He raised 
up for himself a host of enemies, and above all the 
powerful foster-mother of Akbar, Maham Anaga, influ- 
enced the emperor’s mind against him. At last in 
the year 1560 Akbar, now in his eighteenth year, 
assumed the reins of Government. Bairam was order- 
ed to take a pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
he revolted, was defeated and mag- 
nanimously pardoned, but on the eve 
of embarkation for Arabia was assassinated by an Af- 
ghan whose enmity he had provoked. During the next 
seven years Akbar was confronted with a number of 
rebellions raised by his own followers. But his forced 
marches and his crushing blows overcame all opposition, 
and by the end of 1566 peace was 
estabhshed throughout the empire, 
and the emperor was free to embark 
on schemes of wider domination. But before southern 
conquests were to be thought of it was necessary to ob- 
tain a firm hold of Rajputana. The turbulence of his 
Mohammedan followers had already stimulated the native 
statesmanship of Akbar towards a policy of conciliation 
with the Rajputs. In 1562 Raja 
Bihari Mal, the lord of Amber, had 
come to pay his homage to the new 
sovereign. He wasreceived with great honour, and the 
new policy of conciliation was inaugurated by the mar- 
riage of Akbar to a daughter of the Rajput prince. 
Previous Sultans had taken Hindu women into their 
harems, but none had treated them with such marked 
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consideration as Akbar. The Princess of Amber was 
allowed to retain her own faith, and her relations were 
given high positions in the imperial army. The Raja 
of Marwar (Jodhpur) also became a loyal servant of 
the emperor, but the proud head of the Rajput clans, 
the Rana of Chitor, held aloof and made no secret 
of his hostility. Where concilia- 
tion was useless, it was necessary 
to employ force. The storming 
of Chitor is one of the most picturesque episodes of 
the reign. This mighty fortress, standing on an isolated 
crag four hundred feet high, and with almost perpendi- 
cular sides, had been a thorn in the flesh of almost 
Mohammedan emperor of Delhi for several 
centuries. It had been taken over and over again, but 
as constantly recaptured by the resolute Rajputs of 
Mewar. The present Rana, a feeble son of the great 
Sanga, whom Babar had overthrown, retired himself 
to the Aravalli hills leaving 8,000 troops under the 
famous Jai Mal in command of Chitor. The resolution 
of Akbar and the skill of his engineers were at length 
rewarded. Under coverof the sabat, a broad covered 
way in principle resembling the Roman ¢estudo, the 
besiegers climbed the precipice and overtopped_ the 
walls. Sappers undermined the bastions with gun- 
powder, and a breach was made. Akbar himself 
picked off with his musket the Hindu leader, and the 
besiegers penetrated the town. The garrison having, 
according to the fashion, burned their families and 
goods in huge bonfires, rushed upon death. Every 
step was contested and the streets ran blood. The 
heroism of the defence survives in popular traditions 
to the present day, and practically all the garrison 
were annihilated in the deadly struggle. Rantanbhor 
and Kalinjar, two other famous fortresses, were cap- 
tured a few months later, but though Rajputana as 
a whole acknowledged the conqueror’s might and cle- 
mency, Udai Singh of Mewar never himself submitted. 
His family alone maintained their pride and independ- 
ence, and never vielded to what they were pleased to 
call the indignity of afamily alliance with the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi. This haughty independence, how- 
ever, was of little profit, and the remaining Rajput 
princes chose the wiser part, for many of them gained 
distinction by their loyal services in the wars of Akbar 
and his successors, while Jehangir, the heir of Akbar, 
was himself the son of a Rajput princess. 

After two years of peace, the anarchy of the Mo- 
hammedan kingdom of Gujerat 
compelled interference. The coun- 
try was overrun and annexed to the 
Mogul empire after its two centuries of independence. 
Akbar’s daring brought his life into danger during 
this campaign, but both his personal deliverance from 
a difficult position and his ultimate success were largely 
due to the exertions of the Raja of Amber and his 
warrior nephew, Man Singh. Gujerat revolted about 
two vears later but never recovered its independence. 

The next work of importance was the suppression 
of the adherents of the fallen Sur dynasty in Bengal. 
Had these Afghans kept quiet, they might have retain- 
ed the eastern provinces, but they tailed to realize the 
uselessness of struggling with the Mogul, and were con- 
stantly raiding the territory of the Empire. It was 
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with their conquerors, and to take them into partner- 


not until 1575 that Akbar had thoroughly subdued and 
pacified the north of India. Then it was that he turned 
his arms against the debauched Afghan king of Bengal, 
. Daud Khan. Akbar conducted 
pure Bengal, the first portion of the war him- 
Tar self and then left Raja Todar Mal, 
the famous Hindu general and finance minister, to 
conclude it. Behar, of which only a part had formerly 
ackoWledged Akbar, and Bengal were now annexed 
to the cmpire, but repeated revolts arose, for Daud 
Khan, who had been allowed to retire to Orissa, made 
| fresh efforts to regain the sove- 
se cenetlaae reignty. Orissa was added to the 
a empire in r§go, but the cast was 
not thoroughly pacified until 1592, when the last 
Afghan rebellion was suppressed. 
During the last twenty years of his reign, Akbar 
. made several further conquests. 
Fresh conquestsin Kabul, held as fief by a rebellious 
Seer os brother, came directly into Akbar’s 
hands in 1585; the wild mountain tribes of the north- 
west were, not Without: misadventure, quieted in 1586 ; 
Kashmir, where anarchy reigned, Was annexed in 
1587; Sindh and Kandahar were incorporated in 
the cmpire in 1592 and 1594 respectively. Now that 
Hindustan was completely subject to Delhi, Akbar 
could begin to think of subjugating the Deccan. After 
the kingdom of Vijavanagar had fallen (1565), the 
Moslem Sultans amongst whom the 
ee ee Bahmani dominions were parcelled 
can, 1595-1600. out resumed their strife, and the 
king of Ahmednagar had at length 


by the conquest of Berar in 1572 become the most 
powerful chief south of the Vindhyas. But faction 
and intr gue brought a deserved punishment. In 1595 
there were no less than four parties and four rival 
claimants of the throne. As so often happens, party 
selfishness obliterated all patriotic sentiments. Akbar 
was invited to intercede in the dynastic quarrel. But 
when the Mogul army arrived, the danger of the 
intervention was at length realized, and the rivals com- 
bined to resist the invaders. Chand Sultana, a most 
distinguished and intrepid princess, was appointed 
regent, and herself directed the defence of the city with 
such success that the Mogul army withdrew on condi- 
tion that Berar should be ceded to the Empire (1596). 
Further quarrels then ensued in the Deccan, the Sultana 
was murdered and a fresh intervention of the Moguls 
under Akbar in person took place. But he only suc- 
ceeded in permanently annexing the small kingdom of 
Khandesh and a part of Berar: the final overthrow of 
the Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan was reserved tor 
his descendants during the 17th century. 

The empire of Akbar was hardly larger than that 
governed two centuries before by the house of Khilji 
and the early Tughlaks. But it was incomparably more 
solid and more enduring. The units were more com- 
pletely conquered, and more firmly knit together: cle- 
ments, like the Afghan fief-holders, making for disunion 
and dismemberment, were reduced to impotence, and 
iaineipieKeR AINE the whole was governed in its own in- 

administration, ~~ teests according to sane and liberal 
principles. Akbar was the first of 


the Moslem emperors to place the Hindus on an equality 


ship ona large scale. He married two princesses of 
Rajput blood, and one, the Princess of Amber, became 
the mother of Jehangir. Hindus were among his favour- 
ite courtiers and greatest administrators. Man Singh 
was one of his most successful generals. The revenue 
reforms of Akbar were chiefly due to the wisdom and 
sagacitv of Raja Todar Mal, who adopted and improved 
upon the prine:ples enunciated by Sher Shah. Absolute 
toleration was conceded to all religions, and the per- 
ee ree eer ere secuting tendencies of the orthodox 
apr ana Lr, Moslems were rigorously repressed. 
Two taxes which fell heavily upon 
the Hindu population were abolished : the duty on pil- 
grimages, Which brought in millions of rupees annually 
and which seriously interfered with what the Hindu 
regarded as a pious duty, and the siztya or capitation 
tax imposed by Mohammedan sovereigns on those of 
another faith. ‘‘ There was no tax which caused so 
much bitterness of fecling on the part of those who 
had to pay it: ror one which gave so much oppor- 
tunity to the display and exercise of human tyranny. 
The reason why the sovereigns before Akbar failed 
entirely to gain the sympathies of the children of the 
soil, might be gathered from the history of the pro- 
ceedings connected with this tax alone.”* The jiziya was 
not only a tax of vicious character, but was especially 
liable to abuse in the collection. It was the revival by 
Aurangzeb of this oppressive measure which largely 
accounts for his ultimate failure. While endeavouring 
to avoid unnecessary interference with the religious 
opinions of his subjects, Akbar did not scruple to 
check abuses which seriously restricted their well-being. 
Thus he ordained that saé# must be a purely volun- 
tary sacrifice; he permitted widow re-marriage, and 
forbade marriage before the age of puberty. These 
abuses had, as we have seen, only crept into the Hindu 
svstem gradually in Post-Vedic times, and the reforms 
of Akbar in this connection anticipated the intelligent 
efforts of the most enlightened Hindus themselves at 
the present day. 

The narrowness of the more bigoted and orthodox 
Mohammedans provoked his indignation no less than 
the abuses of orthodox Hinduism. The liberal tenden- 
cies of the emperor, formed by constant meditation, 
and encouraged by Faizi and Abul Fazl, the most en- 
lightened of his courtiers, resulted in an attempt to 
a __ found a universal religion, com- 
Akbar ee posed from a variety of different 

sources. Heated discussions took 
place in the royal palace at Fatehpur Sikri, and learned 
men of all religions were gathered together to exchange 
their views before the emperor. ‘‘To Akbar’s open 
eves there was truth in all faiths, but no one creed 
could hold the master-key of the infinite....He listen- 
ed eagerly to the words of the Christian Fathers, 
to the Vedanta philosophy of ascetic Yogis: he had 
Sanskrit classics translated for him, and ordered a 
translation of the Gospels: he must have known the 
Buddhist doctrine and the profound metaphysics of 
India........Islam was too bounded for his expand- 


ing soul. The outward symbols went: the Moslem 


* 4kbar, ‘Rulers of India’ Series, Col, Malleson, 
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shibboleth vanished from the coinage, and the amb‘gu- 
ous formula, ‘ Allahu Akbar,’ ‘God is Great’ (or as 
detractors construed it, ‘ Akbar is God’), took its place. 
SE Osee He found that the rigid Moslems of the Court 
were always casting in his teeth some absolute 
authority, a book, a tradition, a dec'sion of a canon:- 
cal divine, and like Henry VIII he resolved to cut the 
ground from under them : he would himself be the head 
of the church, and there should be no pope in India 
but Akbar.’’* In accordance with this decis‘on a de- 

ear + cree was promulgated to the effect 
ene CORES ae oii all mater of fatth the 
emperor's decision should be binding on all Moslems in 
India. Opposition being crushed, the pantheism of 
‘the elect,’ Faizi1, Abul Fazl and others, became the 
court religion under the name of the Din-i-Ilahi, or 
‘divine faith.’ It was essentially an eclectic pan- 
theism, and the sun-worship of the Parsis was one of 
its most rotable factors. The Mohammedans re- 
mained on the whole hostile, Akbar’s heterodoxy 
formed the pretext of those family dissens‘ons which 
embittered his last days, and the triumph of the pan- 
theists was cut short by his death. But such an 
attempt at Catholic comprehension in an age when any 
real toleratcon was unknown alike in Asia and Europe 
is not the least of Akbar’s titles to fame. 

The administrative reforms of the reign demand 
Separate treatment. Great efforts 
were made to purify justice. and 
Akbar insisted that the religous clement was not to 
enter into the quest‘on before the magistrate or judge. 
In the eye of the law all men whether Mohammedans 
or Hindus, Shiahs or Sunnis, were to be treated alike. 
After the pacification of the north 
a census was ordered ‘‘of all the 
inhabitants, specifying their names and occupations. 
This regulation was the means of establishing tranquil- 
ity and of providing security for the broad expanse 
of Hindustan.” f 

Abul Fazl in his great Atn-t-Akbari, which forms 
the third volume of his Akbir-nama, gives a complete 
account of the land-revenue system inaugurated by 
Todar Mal. It is well summarized by Keere in 
his ** History of India.”’ ‘‘ There was 
to be an accurate record of each 
landholder’s rights and_ liabilities. 
Easy means of complaint against undue exactions weie 
provided, with due prov:sion for the punishment of 
offenders. The number of petty officials was reduced 
by one-half. Advances of money and seed were avail- 
able; arrears were remitted when remission was 
required. Collectors were cailed upon for yearly reports ; 
and monthly returns were to be submitted to the exche- 
quer, special narratives being required in case of spe- 
cial calamities, hail, flood or drought. The collections 
were made four times in the year; and care had to be 
taken that there should be no balances outstanding at 
the end of that period. It is hardly too much to say 
that the scheme containec the germs of the successful 
revenue-systems of mouern [ndia.’’ Again, ‘“‘at 
the same time attention was paid to the question of 
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currency-reform. Local coinages were abolished, and 
imperial mints establ’shed at great centres, previous 
coirs beirg called ir. All establishments were paid in 
cash, the wasteful method of gugirs and territorial as- 
sgrmerts beirg discontirued Lastly, poor houses 
were opened for the reef of irdigert wavfarers, and 
the emperor used to v.sit them in person.’'* The rev- 
erue survey seems to have been made every ten years, 
and by 1€05 the rever ue real zed from the lard amounted 
to nearly twerty mihon pourcs. Ore-third of the 
gross produce was usually demanded by the Govern- 
mert. India rorth of the Virdhyas was divided into 
twelve subahs or provirces, each governed by a 
viceroy, who held office dur.rg good behaviour. 

The versatility of Akbar was amazirg. His great 
genius rot merely asserted itself in statesmarship, in 
theology ard war, but shone corspicuous in many a 
miror art. He had a taste for mecharical cortrivarce; 
inverted a travellirg carriage. a rew method of making 
gun-barrels, ard a machire for clean- 
ng gurs. His marksmansh'p was 
unetr:rg. He disti: guished himself in the chase ard was 
zcalous in hawkirg. Hewas a fire polo player, ard by 
the use of fire-balls even enjoyed the sport at right. 
He frequertly irdulged in cards, and made some altera- 
tiors in the rules for plav.ng. He was exceedingly mu- 
sical, ard ‘* possessed such a krowledge of the science of 
music as traired mus:ciars do not possess.” Firally, he 
was a great builder ard showed fine taste in architec- 
ture, sculpture ard paintirg. He built the majestic fort 
at Agra, but the city and palaces of Fatehpur Sikri are 
his greatest architectural monument. Here, twenty-two 
miles from Agra, he created a capital for himself, and 
crowned the slopes with a series of beautiful buildings, 
which still, in semi-ruin, attest the greatness of their 
author. In this «riental Versailles the great ruler en- 
joved to the full his love of meditation and discussion. 
The place is full of his memories: 
there stand the houses of his wives 
ard of his ministers, the audience 
hall with its pillared throne and 
galleries, the court-vard where the cmperor played 
living chess w.th slave-girls, and the simple bed-room 
where Akbar took his afternoon repose. At night he 
slept but little: the hours of darkress and of peace 
were devoted to discussion and meditation : the morn- 
ing to work and sport, the afternoon alone to rest. 
Akbar ate as | ttle as he slept. While Abul Fazl con- 
sumed of food ard drink some twenty seers a day, his 
master was content with a sirgle meal. For months 
at a time he abstaired from meat, but he was much 
addicted to fruit, and made a careful study of its cul- 
tivation. S'‘mple ard austere in his persoral habits, 
Akbar knew well when and how to be magrificent. The 
pomp and circumstance of his pro- 
gresses ard festivals impressed the 
eve of the beholder. He had 5,000 elepha: ts, 12,000 rid- 
ing horses, ard a camp-equipage of the most splendid 
character. On the great days of ceremonials ‘‘ Akbar 
seated himself on his throre, sparkErg with diamonds, 
and surrounded by his chiefest nobles, all magnificently 
att'red. Then thcre passed before him in review the 
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elephants with their head and breast-plates adorned with 
rubies and other stones, the horses splendidly capari- 
soned, the rhinoceroses, the lions, the tigers, the panthers, 
the hunting-leopards, the hounds, the hawks, the proces- 
sion concluding with the splendidly attired cavalry.’’* 
Jehangir’s portrait of his father in later life deserves 
mention. ‘‘ Though he was illiterate, yet from con- 
stantly conversing with learned and clever persons, 
his language was so polished, that 
0 ore could discover from his 
conversation that he was entirely uneducated. tT He 
undtrstood even the elegancies of poetry and prose so 
well, that it is impossible to conceive any one more 
profic:ent.”” The following’ is a description of his 
person: “He was of middling Stature, but with a ten- 
dency to be tall, of wheat-colour complexion, rather 
inclining to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, 
stout body, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
hands. There was a fleshy wart, about the size of a 
small pea, on the left side of his nose, which appeared 
exceedingly beautiful.............He had a very loud 
voice, and a very elegant and _ pleasant way of 
speech, His manners and habits were quite different 
from those of other persons, and his visage was full of 
godly dignity.’ ¢ We may add that Akbar earned the 
repugnance of orthodox Moslems by shaving the beard, 
an example which the court were expected to follow. 
It is interesting to remember that Peter the Great of 
Russia provoked considerable opposition by a similar 
reform. 

This sketch cannot be complete without some 
notice of the more important among Akbar’s ministers 
and favourites. Beyond comparison the brothers Faizi 
and Abul Faz] left their stamp upon 
the emperor.  Faizi_ the poet, 
Abul Fazl the historian, statistician 
and administrator, were liberals of the liberals, and en- 
couraged Akbar in his religious speculations, while 
themselves earning the distrust and hatred of ortho- 
dox Islam. Faizi was one of the greatest Persian poets 
that India has produced. He it was 
. that by means of Persian transla- 
tions introduced Akbar to the study of Hindu poetry 
and philosophy. Abul Fazl was pr-me minister and 
was the author of many works of repute. The Akbar 
nama with its supplement, the Ain-1-A kbart, was by far 

iS Sreatest production. The style is rhetorical “and 
often abstruse, a'd the book has been unduly con- 
demned on the score of flattery. But his praise, while it 
Was generally deserved, is infinitely less nauseous and 
exaggerated than that of most Indian historians ; more- 
over, it sprang from genuine adoration. He was trea- 
cherously murdered in 1602 at the instigation of Selim 
(Jehangir) who was jealous of his influence, and was 
Probably urged to the deed by the orthodox party in 
the state. Akbar never recovered from the shock of 
this great sorrow, particularly as Faizi had already 
passed away (1595). 
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' But he was only such in the sense of having been deprived of 
a fitting education in youth: his warlike pre-occupations had left him 
little time for mental culture. After his accession, he educated himself 
Persistently, possessed a considerable library and read largely. This we 
farn from Abul Fazl in his din-7-4 kbar, 
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No subject served Akbar so zealously and with 
such important consequences as the 
Hindu financier, Raja Todar Mal. 
“ Careful to keep himself from selfish ambition,’’ writes 
Abul Fazl, ‘‘ he devoted himself to the service of the 
scate, and earned everlasting fame.’’ As his reforms 
(supra, p. 18) touched the people so deeply, it is 
not surprising that his name was long cherished in the 
popular memory. British administrators cannot afford 
to slight the name of the man whose principles of 
land revenue they have so largely followed. 

Another Hindu favourite was Raja Birbal, whose 
house at Fatehpur is still one of the chief attractions 
to the tourist. He wasa Brahman, 
a poet, and a musician. He was 
noted for his wit and his liberality, but was no feeble 
general in the field. Birbal was one of the elect who 
professed Akbar’s “ Divine Faith.” 

The Rajputs Bhagwan Das, Raja of Amber, and his 
adopted son Man Singh, were, as we have seen, 
related by marriage to the emperor and did him good 
service in the field. 

Amongst the orthodox Moslems at Akbar’s Court 
two men have gained immortal 
fame by their works. Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmed wrote one of the most celebrated histories 
of India, extending from the time of the Ghaznavides to 
the 38th year of Akbar’s reign, and Abdul Kadr Badauni 
wrote an abridgment of the same work. Badauni 
figures more largely in the court history of the reign. 
He lived in apparent amity with the philosophic 
brothers, but being a zealous Moslem, he detested them 
and the emperor in secret. His history was not 
published until the following reign, and it is in places a 
valuable corrective to the eulogies of Abul Fazl.* 


IIT.—Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 


Akbar’s last years were soured by the rebellion 
of his favourite son Selim, who succeeded his father on 
the throne in 1605 under the title of Jehangir, ‘ World 
Grasper.’ ‘‘ Born under a superstitious spell, named 
after a wonder-working saint, petted and spoilt, the 
boy grew up wilful, indolent, and self-indulgent, too 
lazy and indifferent to be either 
actively good or powerfully evil.” 
He was possessed of a violent and arbitrary temper, 
and was a notorious and habitual drunkard, though 
he could control himself. when necessary. ‘‘ His image 
may be seen on his coins, wine-cup_ in hand, with 
unblushing effrontery ; it is of a piece with the astonish- 
ingly simple candour of his own memoirs.” As he grew 
older, he toned down somewhat, partly, he says, from 
a conviction that he was injuring his health, but chiefly, 
no doubt, under the influence of his beautiful and 
talented wife Nur Jehan, the ‘Light of the World.’ 
Besides the Memoirs of the emperor and the writings 
of contemporary Indian historians we are fortunate 
in possessing the accounts of several Europeans 
who visited India and the court of the great Mogul. 
Up to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Europe had little _ first-hand 
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coast at various places from about 1500 onwards, but 


they seldom penetrated inland, and no writer of note 
has described his Indian travels and experiences duri: g 
the 16th century. When at last Englshmen and 
Frenchmen visited Delhi and Agra, the stories they 
told of the gorgeous Indian court 
took the western world by storm, 
and people began to realize that a splendid and striking 
civil zation existed in the cast, as remarkable and as 
worthy of study as any that contemporary Europe could 
show. After about a century of settlements the Portu- 
guese began to decline. The prospects of extended 
empire whch such herves as Albuquerque and Almeida 
may have encouraged were dest ned to remain un- 
realized. Goa was indeed the most splendid city in 
the East, but the Portuguese con- 
tented themselves w th fortified coast 
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Portugal had succeeded to the commercial mo: opoly 
of the Arabs in the Indian seas, and this monopoly de- 
pended ent:rely upon the command of the seas. But 
the Portuguese began to degenerate under the moist 
heat of the Malabar Coast, wh le they stirred up the 
hostility of the natives by their greed and ther intoler- 
ant religious policy. 

The annexation of Portugal by Spain in 1580 
was the death-blow to Portuguese enterprise in the 
Indies, and it was swiftly followed by the appearance 
of European rivals in the eastern seas. The Dutch 
appeared in 1597, but no sooner had they underm’ned 
the Portuguese commercial monopoly than the Engl sh, 
whose first East India Company had_ rece.ved its 
charter in 1600, came to claim their share. An 
English factory was founded at Surat, a da couple 
of naval victories early in the century tra sferred 
the command of the seas from Portugal to England. 
The claim now for the first time brought forward 
by Enghshmen to a right of trade and settlement 
in India required the approval of the emperor 
at Dellu. The ambassadors of King James_ there- 
lore visited Jehangr: William Hawkins in r6cq, 
and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615. Hawkins, a blunt 
sca-captain, ‘‘was the first Englishman ever re- 
ecived by the I:mperor of Hindustan as the official 
representative of the King of England, and he 
obtained trom the Great Mogul the first distinct 
acknowledgment of the rights of British commerce 
in India.”’ Hawkins suffered much 
maltreatment at the hands of the 
Portuguese, who clainied — that 
‘these seas belonged to the King of Portugal,’’ and 
had his goods pillaged by the Mohammedan governor 
of Gujerat. 

Having arrived at the royal court, then being held 
at Agra, Hawkins was heartily welcomed by the 
empercr. The two had long conversations together 
in Lurkish, and drank as boo.ui-companions in the even- 
ing. For more than two years he maintained a very 
intimate position at the court, but the intrigues of the 
Portuguese were so persistent that he obtained from 
Jehangir little more than a general recuguition of the 
English trading rights. His powers ot observation 
were not deeply penetrative, but his natrative is not 
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without its value.* The revenue he estimates at the 
absurdly high figure of fifty milliors sterling, and the 
daily expenses of the court at £8,000. The court 
jewels and the military establishment, the nobil- 
ity, and the emperor’s domestic life are all described 
with considerable minuteness. Jehangir spent a great 
proportion of the day and night in sleeping and drink- 
ing. Owing to the imbibing of wine and the eating 
of opium, the emperor was not able to feed himself 
at supper, ‘‘but it is thrust into his mouth by others.’’ 

Sir Thomas Roe came in 1615 to complete Hawkirs’ 
work. An arstocrat of the best 
Elizabethan model, he did much 
to inspire respect for his country- 
men in the hearts of the emperor and_ his servants. 
When he arrived, the influence of the Portuguese at 
court had almost succeeded in driving the Engl-sh 
out of Surat; Englishmen were flouted and humiliated 
every day, and it was only Roe’s own spirited demean- 
our that protected him from insult. Roe’s embassy 
soon changed all this. ‘‘Despite of the opposition of 
the Frince Shahjehan, of the intrigues of the empress, 
the prime minister and the Jesuits—mostly Portuguese 
—Roe not merely asserted his countrymen’s rights to 
fair treatment, but won a series of important diplomatic 
victories.’’ All bribes and extortions previously taken 
from his countrymen were recovered, and the English 
trade at Surat was sanctioned in firmans issued to the 
local authorities. Jehangir conceded privileges equal to 
those possessed by other foreigners, and the Engiisn 
factory at Surat was established agt a stable basis. As 
the Portuguese monopoly had already been broken 
through, the Dutch remained the only serious Eu- 
ropean rivals in the Eastern trade. But, as Roe 
remarks, they frittered away their strength in seeking 
‘plantations’ by the sword.  ‘‘ Lett this bee received 
as a rule that if you will profit, seeke it at sea, and in 
quiett trade, for without controversy it is an error to 
affect garrisons and land wars in 
India.’’ Roe’s journal tf gives a 
picture of contemporary India of 
exceptional value and interest, and as a record of court 
life itis an admirable complement to the narrative ot 
Hawkins. Roe had an excellent talent for observation 
and a natural gilt for literary expression. We have a 
graphic description of the royal durbar, and the mag- 
nificent jewellery of the court; but the vices of the 
emperor made this show scem somewhat hellow, The 
following pcture is typical: ‘‘ The good king fell to 
dispute of the Lawes of Moses, Jesus and Mahomet, 
and in drinke was so kinde, that he turned to me and 
sa.d: ‘Tama king, you shall be welcome.’ Christians, 
Moors, Jewes, he medled not with their faith; they 
came all in love, and he would protect them from wrong ; 
they lived under his safety, and none should oppresse 
them ; and this often repeated, but in extreame drun- 
kennesse, he fell to weeping and to divers passions, 
and so kept us till midnight.’’ Several other Europeans 
have left accounts of their Indian experiences in this 
reign, but none cast such light upon the court, the per- 
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FRONT OR East VIEW OF THE JAMA MAsyiD AT DELHI. 
Showing the Royal Gateway. Built by the Emperor Shah Jahan, 1644-1658. 
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VIEW OF FATEHPUR SIKRI FROM THE HIRAN MINAR. 
Built by the Emperor Akbar, 1569-1574. 
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sonaity of the emperor, and the methods of govern- 
ment as the journals of Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe. 

Jehangir was certainly a strong contrast to his 
father. But he was shrewd enough to maintain his 
father’s fundamental principle of toleration and the 
conciliation of Hindus. At the 
same time, while really less devout 
than Akbar, he prefessed orthodoxy and destroyed all 
traces of the pantheism which had flourished at his 
father’s court. The great thing he lacked was 
the strong hand, the masterfulness of Akbar. His 
governors,and officials became corrupt as of yore, rob- 
bery and brigandage reappeared even in the civilized 
provinces of the empire. Granted the authenticity of 
his Memosrs, he seems to have possessed plenty of abil- 
itv; it was a moral weakness from which he suffered 
He was fond of jewels and a connoisseur of pictures 
and statues. He was a mighty hunter like all his an- 
cestors, and like Babar, an ~ telligent lover and ob- 
server of nature, both animate and inanimate. Some 
of the Twelve Institutes, included in the Memoirs, are 
worthy of notice. 

They display the best intentions and a knowledge 
of the principles of good govern- 
ment, but at the same time they 
are modelled on the legislation of his predecessors, and 
they were not persistently carried into practice. Thus 
he abolishes all unlawful exactions, but there is ample 
testimony to prove that the order was not observed. 
He asserts the indefeasible rights of private property, 
and forbids the customary right of search. Both 
orders were contravened by his officers. He distin- 
guished himself, as Ala-ud-din had done before, by a 
temperance enactment, but he himself was notorious 
for inebriety. He forbade brutal mutilat ons, but a 
catalogue of his own cruel deeds could be cited against 
him,* 

Doubtless things would have been worse but for 
the influence of the gifted em- 
press, Nur Jahan. Her life is a 
veritable oriental romance, and the ascendancy she 
gained at the court was remarkable and enduring. 
She weaned the emperor from excessive drunke: ness 
to moderate drinking, but the intr gues and rebellions 
which clouded the end of the re gn 
were largely the result of her un- 
scrupulous favouritism. Of these 
rebellions and of the wars which took place under 
Jehangir not much need be said. Soon after the acces- 
sion the Emperor’s eldest son, Prince Khusru, rebelled, 
and on being defeated was condemned to a_ life-long 
captivity. The war opened by Akbar in the Deccan 
continued with intermissions. The great Malik Amber, 
an Abyssinian general in the service of the ruler of 
Ahmednagar, resisted all the em- 
peror’s expeditions, and although 
driven back, he was never altogether subdued. 
The southern boundaries of the empire thus remained 
almost as they were at the death of Akbar. Malik 
Amber is famous for his foundation of Aurangabad, 
and ior his introduction of a new revenue system into 
the Deccan. He was the last great figure in the declin- 
ing state of Ahmednagar. 
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Another war took place with the Rana of Udaipur 
but it was terminated by the mili- 
tary genius of the future Shah 
Jahan. The Rana received back his 
principality and no longer remained 
a cause of trouble to the Imperial Government. 

It has been said that Nur Jahan was largely res- 
ponsible for the troubles which darkened the end of an 
otherwise fairly peaceful reign. The elder son of Je- 
hangir, Prince Khusru, was made away with probably 
at his brother Khurram’s instigation in 1621. Prince 
Khurram, who received the title from his father of Shah 
Jahan, ‘ Lord of the World,’ thus became the obvious 
heir to the empire, for which his talents as well as his 
seniority marked him out. But he was too grave and 
reserved for his frank outspoken 
father, and he somehow or other 
incurred the displeasure of his all- 
powerful mother. Meanwhile he was 
in favour with the prime minister Asaf Khan, a brother 
of Nur Jahan. Shal: Jahan, on discovering the intrigues 
which aimed at depriving him of his heritage, raised the 
standard of rebellion. He was, however, reduced to 
submission by Mahabat Khan, a general who had fought 
under Akbar, and the most eminent man in the empire. 
But Mahabat and his army looked with no favourable 
eye on the sinister designs of the empress. Failing to 
win him over, Nur Jahan resolved on his overthrow. 
But the general cleverly anticipated his fate by a bold 
seizure of the emperor’s person, when Jehangir was on 
the way to put down a rising in 
Kabul (1626). The empress 
thereupon marshalled the imperial 
guard and rode fully armed on an 
elephant at the head of her troops to release her lord. 
Failing, however, in open attack, she boldly entered the 
camp, shared her husband’s captivity and at length 
effected his release by stratagem (1627). Mahabat 
Khan fled to the Deccan and joined Shah Jahan who 
was once more in revolt. But the release of the em- 
peror came too late. Before he was 
in a position to suppress the grow- 
ing rebellion, he became violently 
ill from asthma and died in October 1627, being then 
in the sixtieth year of his age. 

There was little use in opposing Shah Jahan who 

had Mahabat and the whole army 

Serer on his side. After a stop-gap 

had been provided by Asaf Khan 

in the person of ason of the dead Khusru—a measure 

obviously taken to foil the attempts of another claimant 

who was in the tield—Shah Jahan appeared at Agra and 

was proclaimed emperor. His intriguing mother re- 

tired into seclusion and lived outside the course ot 
history until her death nearly twenty years later. 

The new emperor was the most popular of the 
Moguls, and the most magnificent. His ability had 
been tested during his father’s lifetime, but the haughty 
gravity and reserve which had gained him many enemies 
at court seem to have been entirely cast off when he 
assumed the crown. Shah Jahan 
proved to be frank and accessible, 
kindly and benevolent. Himself the 
son of a Hindu mother, as Jehangir had been before him, 
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he carried on the tolerant traditions of his predecessors, 
both from pol cy and because he had no very strong 
religious convictions himself. He was free from the 
cruelty and drunkenness which tarnished the reputa- 
tion of Jehangir, but instead he abandoned himself to 
the genial pleasures of the harem, and remained a volup- 
tuary even to the end of his days. He was extrava- 
gant and avaricious to a fault, but the management 
of the finances was in such able hands—the emperor 
was furvunate in Bis counsellors—that so far from there 
being a deficit, an enormous surplus was left in the 
treasury at the erd of the reign. Despite the milEons 
lavished by Shah Jahan on building operations, jewellery 
and display, we hear of no unusual extortion. On the 
other hand, the European travellers wre at one in laud- 
ing the wealth of the country. The soil produced 
abundantly, and manufactures flourished in all parts. 
Bengal was a great cotton-producing centre, and Dacca 
was the magnificent emporium of the Bengal com- 
merce. Silk and leather were manufactured in Sindh. 
Broach was a great weaving centre ; the magnificence 
and wealth of Ahmedabad, the capital of Gujerat, 
greatly impressed the German traveller, Mandelslo. 
Cambay was another wealthy town: it was larger 
ere ere than Surat, and carried on an ex- 

; tensive trade. Indeed, thewealth of 

Cambay was attested fifty years before by the Dutch 
traveller Linschoten, who visited the Indies to report on 
the possibility of founding a Dutch East India Company. 
Mandelslo has provided us with a graphic picture of 
Agra, the early capital of Shah Jahan. Some of the 
streets were vaulted hke our modern arcades. There 
were seventy great mosques and eight hundred public 
baths. Every nation which traded with the east had an 
establishment at Agra, the English amongst them. 
Christians were tolerated there, and the Jesuits had a 
fine church of their own. The imperial palace now 
being reared by Shah Jahan within the fort of Akbar 
was resplendent with jewelled mosaics, and the em- 
peror was credited with having a 
stored treasure equivalent to 300 
millions of our money. Manrique, 
another traveller, says that Agra in 1640 stretched for 
six miles along the Jumna, and contained a population 
of 600,000. The sumptuousness of the banquets 
greatly impressed the Italian, and itis noteworthy that 
ladies attended unveiled. The beautiful Diwan-i- 
Khas and the Pearl Mosque built by Shah Jahan 
are amongst the glories of Agra which still attract 
tourists from all over the world. But more glorious 
still is the Taj Mahal, the world-famous mausoleum 
of the Emperor’s beloved wife, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, 
‘The Elect of the Palace.’* Tavernier, a Fiench 
traveller, who spent a great part of his life in the 
east, asserts that 20,000 workmen were employed for 
nearly twenty years in the construction of the Taj. 
The labour and time devoted to this masterpiece in 
marble suggests comparison with the greatest undertak- 
ing of the ancient world, the mammoth pyramid of 
Kheops at Gizeh. But the cost of the Taj must have 
been incomparably greater, while it is not merely a great 
engineering enterprise but a supreme work of art. About 
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1638 the emperor caused a new capital to be erected at 
Delh along the Jumna, under the name of Shahjahan- 
abad. When completed ten years later, it was the most 
magnificient royal residence in the world. The fort 
is mightier and more extensive than the fort at Agra: 
similarly the palace apartments were far grander. 
In the Hall of Public Audience stood 
the famous peacock throne, which 
cost the Emperor £6,000,000. It was carried away to 
Persia by the conqueror Nadir Shah in the 18th 
century and is now at Teheran. The Jamia Masjid at 
Delhi, the greatest mosque in India, was another of the 
foundations of this imperial builder. Shah Jahan spent 
the earlier years of his reign at Agra, but after the 
completion of the new city at Delhi he mostly resided 
there, taking, however, summer trips to the beautiful 
vale of Kashmir “with a set of travelling tents so 
numerous and complete that they took two months to 
pitch at the successive stages of the royal route. ’’ 

It is obvious that the wealth of the court reflects 
the wealth of the country. That many provinces were 
prosperous we have seen from the accounts of European 
travellers, whose impartiality it is reasonable to assume. 
That the national wealth had increased during the last 
fifty years is natural, seeing that the greater part ot 
the empire had been fairly free from war since the days 
of Akbar. The revenue system inaugurated in his 
day had had time to bear fruit, and Shah Jahan received 
an average annual land revenue of 
twenty crores of rupees ({20,000,000), 
about twice as much as was paid to Akbar. In_ the 
absence of testimony it is unfair to assume that a higher 
rate was exacted : probably more land was cultivated, 
the administrative machine had with time become 
more perfect, and above all the area of the empire 
had been enlarged by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Much of the emperor’s treasure was derived 
from the costly presents given by his noblemen, and it 
is constantly asserted by contemporaries that the estates 
of the jagirs escheated to the crown on the death of 
their holders. This picture of wealth and fair govern- 
ment where the emperor ‘‘ reigned not so much as a 
king over his subjects, but rather as a father over his 
family and children,’’ was however undoubtedly stained 
by several of the vices incidental to Oriental despotism. 
While Shah Jahan tolerated enor- 
mously wealthy subjects, the govern- 
ors of provinces did not always show 
themselves so nce. Tavernier says that in certain 
places the peasaits were reduced to great poverty, 
‘because if the governors become aware that they pos- 
sess any property they seize it straightway by right of 
force. You may see in India whole provinces like 
deserts, from whence the peasants have fled on account 
of the oppression of the governors.’’* But this can 
rarely have applied to any but the outlying provinces, 
perhaps Gujerat and Bengal. Again, the roads were 
not uniformly safe ; an escort of twenty or thirty men 
was necessary to travel across the empire in security. 
Thirdly, the harem was a great centre of intrigue. Not 
only did Shah Jahan waste much time among his women 
and latterly entrust all serious work of government to 
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his eldest son Dara, but the ladies of the court obtained 
undue influence over appointments, so that favour was 
often more powerful than merit. The position of gov- 
ernors and officials lacked stability : they were changed 
too frequently. , 

The foreign history of the reign is concerned chiefly 
with the Deccan and Afghanistan. Shah Jahan had as 
Prince Khurram carried on in Jchangir’s reign the work 
that Akbar had begun in the Deccan. He had reduced 
Ahmednagar to the rank ofa tribut- 
ary State. Berar had previously been 
; conquered by Ahmednagar and the 
northern part of it had, like Khandesh, been brought 
within the empire of Akbar. Bidar had become extinct. 
There remained therefore besides the new tributary 
state of Ahmednagar the two other Mussalman 
kingdoms of the Deccan, Bijapur and Golconda. 
Throughout Shah Jahan’s reign the Deccan was dis- 
turbed by wars and rebellions. The Nizam Shahs ot 
Ahmednagar were at last overcome by the emperor in 
person (1636) and their kingdom, in- 
corporated in the empire. Bijapur, 
. which had assisted Ahmednagar in its 
struggles agairst the Moguls, was now for the first time 
rerdered tributary. Twenty years later Aurangzeb, 
who was given. complete commard in the Deccan, 
would have added Golconda to the empire, but for the 
pacific commands of his father (1656), and was on the 
point of conquering Bijapur (1657) when the question 
of the succession summoned him to the north. Aurang- 
zeb, however, after he had inherited the throne, did 
round off the Mogul dominions by overthrowirg the 
‘ast of the independent Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
Deccan. Their resistance in the reign of Shah Jahan is 
rendered noteworthy by the fact that it was strengthen- 
ed by a new Hindu element, the Mahrattas. The 
weakening of the Mohammedan rulers in the Deccan 
strengthened the power and influence of the native 
Mahratta chiefs. One of these, Shahji Bhonsla. who 
held land at Poona, now assisted the kings of Bijapur 
in checking the aggressions of the Moguls. The emperor 
of Delhi doubtless seemed to such as he a more danger- 
vus foe than the enfeebled local king. But the Moguls 
would have done well to regard the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of the south as the bulwark of Islam 
against the rising Hindu power. Shahji Bhonsla 
was the progenitor of the great Sivaji who with his des- 
cendents was largely responsible for the downfall of 
the Delhi empire. 

In Afghanistan, Kandahar, previously lust, was 
surrendered to the Moguls in 1637. 
But in 1648 it was reoccupied by 
Persia, and despite three attempts 
at re-capture was not again subdued, being finally lost 
to the empire. Kabul, however, remaired a part of the 
Mogul empire until its conquest by Nadir Shah in 1738. 
In this reign an invasion of Balkh was attempted. but 
itended in disaster : it was impossible to conduct suc- 
cessful warfare beyond the Hindu Kush. 

During the present reign, the European settlemerts 
continued to increase in number ard importance. The 
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and slave-raiding expeditions which at this time dis- 
graced the Su-cerbunds. The 
imperial army besieged the town 
for fourteen weeks, and after the 
Portuguese were once driven out, 
they never regained their position in Bengal.* The 
Dutch and English were the rising commercial powers 
in the cast. The foundation of English commerce 
in the cast has already been noticed in dealing with 
the reign of Jehangir. Under Shah Jahan the East 
India Company greatly extended its operations. Fort 
St. George was founded in 1639 ona piece of land 
granted by a native poligar who 
was descended from the kings of 
Vijavanagar.t A factory was ope’ ed 
in Orissa, and the English replaced the Portuguese at 
Hugh in Bengal. These projects were _ liberally 
favoured by the emperor, for the English traders made 
themselves less hated than the Portuguese in their deal- 
ings with the natives. Thev did rot aspire as yet to 
cmpire ; were less greedy and tyrannical, and above all. 
had no inquisition. The Dutch 
meanwhile had established factories 
on the Malabar Coast (e. g., at Surat) 
and did almost more than the English to break down 
the commercial monopoly of the Portuguese. But thev 
were destined not to reap the fruits of their victories, and 
after a long period of obstinate rivalry with the 
English (atout 1605-1689) they were reduced to a very 
secondary position on the mainland and devoted their 
energies to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, where 
they succeeded in building up a glgrious colonial empire. 
It is to be remembered that the French did not appear 
in India as traders until the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
travellers Tavernier and Bernier brought India to the 
notice of the French government by the accounts of 
their journeys in the middle of the seventeenth centurv, 
and thus paved the way for French commercial under- 
takings, as Linschoten had done in the case of the Dutch. 

The interest of Shah Jahan’s latter years centres 
round the struggle for the succession. Like Akbar ard 
Jehangir the old «mperor was troubled by the rebellious 
ambitions of his sons. But in his case the succession 
question was more complicated. He had four sons. 
Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad. ‘‘ Each was am- 
mated with the sole desire of securirg for himself the 
succession to the throne, and consequently regarded 
the others with suspicion and hatred.’’ To stop their 
quarrels and intrigues and perhaps also to ease his 
own shoulders of the now distasteful 
burden of sovereignty, the emperor 
appointed his sons governors of four 
distant provinces. This, however, gave them oppor- 
tunity to raise armies for the execution of their designs. 
When in 1657 Shah Jahan was believed to be dying. 
each of the four sons prepared to fight for the throne. 
Dara had left his viceroyvalty in the north-west and was 
acting as regent at Delhi. Shuja was in Bengal. 
Murad in Gujerat, and Aurangzeb in the Deccan. Shuja 
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* Fora graphic account of these transactions see the Badshah-nama 
of Abdul Hamid Lahori, Elliot, VII, pp 3t-5. Some of the Moslem 
grievances against the Portuguese in general are cited by Khah Khan, 
thud, PP. 344-5- 
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was the first in the field, but was defeated near Benares 
and driven back into Bengal. Aurangzeb craftily offered 
his services to Murad and the two joined forces 
with the result that the royal army, despite the bravery 
of its Rajput general, was destroyed on the banks of 
the Narbada (1658). Dara, whose succession was secure 
if he crushed the forces of the coalition, then marched 
out at the head of a magnificent atmv of 100,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 guns. The 
two armies met at Samugarh, after- 
wards knownas Fatehabad, ‘ the City 
of Victory,’ on the Chamhal. In sweltering heat the bat- 
tle swayed to and fro, until the cool courage of Aurangzeb 
gained the day. Many of Dara’s men were _ half- 
hearted, and he himself was indiscreet. All the world 
tendered their homage to Aurangzeb, who saluted Murad 
as emperor, until he found opportunity to seize 
him in amoment of drunkenness. Shah Jahan was kept 
a tight prisoner in the palace at Agra, loaded with pre- 
sents and beguiled with amusements until he died 
1666 at the age of seventy-six. 
His popularity must have sadly 
wa'-ed, otherwise more effort would 
have been made to save him from such disgrace. 
Aurangzeb successfully disposed of his rivals and 
overcame all theireftorts to dispute the throne. With- 
in three years Dara and Shuja suffered fresh defeats. 
Dara was betrayed into Aurangz :b’s hands and executed. 
Shuja came to an unknown end in his” wanderings, 
and Murad was put to death in prison. Aurangzeb 
had triumphed by his duplicity and cunning no 
less than by his qualities as a leader and a general. 
His puritanical method of Itfe and = his bigoted 
orthodoxy were also responsible for gaining over to 
his side that large body of Mohammedans who felt that 
conciliation and free thinking had gone too far, and 
who saw in Dara a sceptic, in Shuja a debauchee, 
in Murad a wine-bibber. 
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IV .—Aurangzeb, the Puritan Emperor. 


Aurangzeb’s long reign of nearly half a century wit- 
nessed events which were fraught 
with grave importance for the des- 
tinies of India and the history of the 
world. Under him the Mogul power reached its apogee 
and began to decline. The rise of the Mahrattas threa- 
tened the very existence of the em- 
pire, and the growth of the English 
settlements marked the advent of a 
power destined to contest with the 
Mahrattas for the Mohammedan inheritance. Aurangzeb 
mounted the throne in the very year that Cromwell died 
and outlived three successive monarchs of the British 
Isles. Befcre hedied, England had passed safely through 
the revolution, and with the establishment of a national 
foreign policy had entered upon that career of colonial 
and maritime enterprise which resulted in the overthrow 
of all European rivalsin the east during the 18th century 
and in the fcundation of a glorious Indian empire. 
But during the present reign Britain’s ultimate 
supremacy remained concealed in the womb of the future, 
while France under Le Grand Monaraue enjoyed an un- 
rivalled ascendency in Europe, and laid the founda- 
tion of a power in India which for a long time seemed 
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likely to exceed all rival efforts.* © From this time forward 
Europe and India were more closely bound up together : 
the east was no longer isolated from the currents 
of European activity, and mercantile ambition led 
gradually to territorial domination. Notwithstanding 
under Aurangzeb, as under his father and grandfather, 
we only see the small beginnings of these great events. 

Aurangzeb took for his title the Perstan word 
Alamgir, ‘ world-compeller, ’ but to Europeans he has 
been always known by his own name. His character 
was a striking mixture of greatness 
and littleness. A capable general 
and organizer, unusually brave, even for ‘a Mogul, 
a conscientious ruler and a_ religious man, he gave 
himself to the work of government with rare whole- 
heartedress, nor spared himself from the minutest de- 
tails of administration either in sickness or in age. He 
superintended the whole work of government with the 
perseverance of Philip 17, and controlled every wheel of 
administration with the unvarying patience of Frederick 
the Great, yet his reign was a failure because of his great 
defects. He was a puritan more bigoted than Crom- 
well, and he sacrificed the weltare of the state to religious 
orthodoxy with the recklessness of Louis XIV. His 
conscience dictated persistent warfare against all Slias, 
and persecution of all ‘infidel’ Hindus. He was per- 
verse in mind and short-sighted in policy, malicious and 
sometimes treacherous towards foes, suspicious towards 
all, including his sons and friends. He suffered from 
a deficiency of heart: intellect and will-power alone 
do not qualify a sovereign to rule a composite and ex- 
tensive empire. But, inspite of all failures and mis- 
takes, the indomitable resolution and dogged perse- 
verance of the man compel our admiration. He was a 
grand solitary figure fighting against tremendous odds, 
certainly misguided, but as undeniably great. 

Unfortunately our sources for the history of the 
reign are more limited than in the case of the last two 
emperors. Aurangzeb distrusted historians, and_ for- 
bade the writing of history during his reign. But Khafi 
Khan, one of the best of Indian his- 
torians, took notes in secret, and 
some years after the emperor’s death published his 
great history of the House of Timur. The part dealing 
with Aurangz:b has the advantage of being largely the 
result of personal observation: it is the best connected 
account of the reign that we possess.t There is unluckily 
a comparative dearth of European travellers. But we 
have Bernier, a French physician of acute observation, 
whose extended sojourn in India during the earlier part 
of the reign impelled him to write a ‘ History of the 
States of the Great Mogul’ and several lengthy letters 
to Colbert and others on the conditions of trade, society} 
and government. The other European travellers who 
visited different parts of India during the last part of 
the 17th century stayed a shorter time and saw less, 
so that they hardly call for ment on in this place. 
The European mercantile communities in their coast 
settlements supplicd as yet no literary genius, nor did 
their members travel extensively through India. 
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* See Vol. ILL. (ii.) in this Historical Summary. F 

t For an abridged translation of that part of the work dealing with 
Aurangzeb and his immediate successors, sce Elliot, Vol. VII. 

¢ See Bernier’s 7vazve/s, translation, A. Constable. 
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The reign may be divided into two easily defined 
periods, the year 1676 being the dividing line between 
them. In the first period, which comprises eighteen 
years, the magnificence and power of the Mogul empire 
reaches its culmination, while in the second the principle 
of toleration by which alone it had become so great, is 
violated, and consequent decline 
begins. But with what was perhaps 
the most formidable problem of the 
reign no dividing line is possible. The rise of the 
Mahrattas to the position of a great national state was 
well nigh continuous throughout the reign of Aurangzeb. 
In respect of this great question, 1680, the date of Sivaji’s 
death, is the most notable landmark. Thenceforward 
Aurangzeb devoted himself to stamp out the Mahratta 
power, and the war in the Deccan occupied his best ener- 
gies for the remainder of his days. It will be necessary 
to deal with the Mahratta question separately after the 
other noteworthy events of the reign have been outlined. 

Aurangzeb does not seem to have been fully sure of 
his position until the death of his 
captive father in 1666. Thence- 
forward his position was undisputed, 
and except in the Deccan prosperity for a time attended 
hisgovernment. Amir Jumla, a capable but dangerous 
favourite, and a renegade servant of the king of 
Bijapur, had been in 1662 entrusted with an expedi- 
tion against the mountain kingdom of Assam. Owing 
to the difficulties encountered and a violent outbreak 
of cholera, the attempt failed. But in the provinces of 
Hindustan there was peace and 
prosperity. A successful war was 
waged in 1666 against the king of 
Arakan on the Bay of Bengal, and 
the troublesome pirates of Chittagong, who had received 
protection from this monarch, were dispersed. In the 
west also, there was peace, and embassies were 
received from the kings of Persia and Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), as well as the Sherif of Mecca. In the 
early seventies, however, a troublesome war broke out 
with the Afghan tribesmen, and although the Emperor 
appeared on the frontier in person, his hold on Kabul 
was weak, and the settlement he arrived at (1675) was 
unsatisfactory. South of the Narbada the Mahrattas 
under their chief Sivaji were gradually extending their 
power, and the Moslem kings of Bijapur and Golconda 
were still unconquered. Still the greater portion of 
the Provinces of the empire remained at peace and 
enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity, and it is not until 
1676 that we reach the turning point of the reign. 

Henceforward the intolerant orthodoxy of Aurang- 
zeb asserted itself more disastrously. 
The loyalty of the Hindu element, 
. and particularly of the Rajput, was 
undermined, and disaffection at home crowned with 
Success the efforts of the enemy without. In the early 
years of his rule Aurangzeb had 
wisely maintained the conciliatory 
policy of his predecessors. He had 
Pardoned Jaswant Singh, the Raja of Marwar, for 
espousing the cause of Dara, and 
- ea married his eldest son to a 
indu princess. But certain mea- 
ere in the first period of the reign anticipated 
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the persecution which was to come. Astrology was for- 
bidden and poets were discouraged. Gambling houses 
were shut up; an edict was issued against music and 
dancing ; the great fairs which accompanied Hindu fes- 
tivals were prohibited. This puritanical system must 
have caused no little discontent, although it is doubtful 
whether it can have been enforced outside the larger 
towns. In1676 the emperor’s temper was soured by a 
formidable insurrection of the Satnamaris, a sect of 
Hindu devotees. The trouble arose in a police affray 
and extended so rapidly that it caused considerable 
difficulty to the government. The bigotry of Aurangzeb 
was now thoroughly aroused. He 
destroyed Hindu temples at the 
sacred cities of Muttra and Benares, 
and dismissed from the revenue service all Hindu 
officers, with the result that the revenue system fell into 
confusion. Partly asa means of replenishing his coffers, 
partly to satisfy his religious fervour, he in 1677 revived 
the hated 12ztya or poll-tax on non-Moslems. This made 
more complete the estrangement between him and his 
Hindu subjects, and when crowds of expostulating 
Hindus blocked his way to the mosque, he forced his 
elephants forward over their bodies.* Such a policy 
was as foreign to the course pursued by Akbar and 
Shah Jahan as Aurangzeb’s indeterminate policy in 
the Deccan. The wisdom which built up the Mogul 
empire could never have been guilty of such mistakes. 
To stir up opposition in the home provinces of the 
empire was doubly dangerous now that the Mahrattas 
were waging a national war in the Deccan. The 
emperor's dealings with the Rajput princes kindled the 
sparks of discontent into a flame. Jaswant Singh died 
at Kabul in the same year and Aurangzeb attempted to 
seize his sons in order, it is credibly asserted, to bring them 
up as Moslems. The young princes 
were successfully spirited away out 
of the emperor’s reach, but the 
outrage provoked a combined Rajput rebellion. The 
Rajas of Marwar and Mewar (Jodhpur and Udaipur) 
commanded bodies of splendid horsemen, and were 
protected by a belt of sandy desert. The emperor’s 
fourth son, Prince Akbar, deserted to the enemy, and the 
Rajputs seemed to be on the eve of a splendid success. 
But the cunning of the emperor prevailed: Akbar and 
his new allies were separated, the country was ravaged 
with fire and sword, three hundred shrines were cast 
down, and Rajputana sullenly submitted. The severity 
of the conqueror’s measures of retaliation, which spared 
neither women nor children, resulted in the permanent 
alienation of the Rajputs. The sore was never healed and 
instead of having the Hindu chivalry as his allies in the 
Mahratta war, Aurangzeb was constantly troubled durin 
his later Deccan campaigns with the mutterings of rebel- 
lion in the north.. The proud and haughty Rajputs, who 
had so long been the bulwark of the empire, becamea 
source of weakness and anxiety. For more than the last 
twenty years of his life Aurangzeb was campaigning in 
the Deccan, and the longer he remained absent from the 
Rebellions and disor. north, the more the empire fell 
der inthe north during into disorder. The treasury was 
later part of his reign. drained for the endless expenses of 
an unsuccessful war, and the gradually diminishing 
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prestige of the emperor made itself felt far and wide. 
The later years of the old ruler were complicated by a 
rebellion of the Jats near Agra, and a Sikh insurrection 
in the Punjab, as well as continued Rajput hostility. 
The monarchy was now frankly Mohammedan and 
alien. Hindus were all excluded from office, Hindu 
merchants were taxcd double on their commercial trans- 
actions; the Hindu religion was as far as possible 
repressed in its public manifestations at least. This 
policy sounded the death-knell of the Mogul empire 
as surely as Philip II ruined the prosperity of Spain 
and Louis XIV that of France by intoierance of 
religious beliefs other than their own. The curtain of 
Aurangzeb’s life-drama falls upon a scene of no good omen 
for his house—three great Hindu nations, Mahrattas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, all in arms against the Moslem. These 
peoples shattered the Mogul empire before the British 
appeared upon the field, it was from them therefore 
rather than from the house of Timur that the British 
conquered India. 

In the Deccan Aurangzeb’s policy was to complete 
the work which had all but been 
completed during his viceroyalty 
—the subjugation of the remaining Mohammedan 
kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda. But whether this 
was the correct policy to pursue is a_ different 
matter. The Moguls were anxious to extend their 
empire to the south, and did not readily tolerate a 
Mohammedan domination other than their own. Still 
the question was now complicated by the rise of a new 
power, the Hindu Mahrattas. Shahji’s* son Sivaji led 
the national movement, which gave a new and powerful 
enemy to the Mogul. The independent Mohammedan 
kingdoms were daily growing more enfeebled, whilst the 
Mahrattas wcre a growing power. Sivaji was really the 
enemy to be feared, not the sham kings of Bijapur and 
Golconda. Had Aurangzeb supported these kingdoms 
rather than overthrown them, they might have remain- 
ed a powerful bulwark of Islam against the Mahrattas. 
But the empcror was a bigoted Sunni and the kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda were Shias. Hence he wasted 
much precious time and energy in overthrowing what 
had to a great extent been a guaran- 
tee of orderin the Deccan. Before, 
however, the final extinction of 
these independent kingdoms took place, a number of 
important events had occurred in the Deccan. The 
Mahrattas were a peaceful agricultural community of low 
caste inhabiting the Konkan and the Western Ghats. 
Since the times of Pulikesin the energies of Maharashtra 
had lain dormant. But now the Mahrattas, who formed 
the main portion of the King of Bijapur’s subjects, began 
to distinguish themselves again in arms, more particular- 
ly as hght cavalry men. They acted 
also as Officials, and J/ahratht was 
adopted for the revenue work of the kirgdom. Shahji 
Bonsla was, as previously noticed, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had obtained land and influence in his native coun- 
try during the reign of Shah Jahan. His son Sivaji, born 
in 1627, was educated at Poona, but his education was 
physical and military rather than intellectual. The 
youth early caught a taste for adventure, and the 


Wars in the Deccan. 


Aurangzeb’s short- 
sighted policy, 


Rise of the Mahrattas. 


— 


* See p. 23 supra, 


-in the neighbourhood of Poona. 


levied tribute from 


weakness of Bijapur soon provided scope for enterprise 
and daring. Sivaji began as early 
aS 1646 to seize upon the hill forts 
These he _ fortified 
garrisoned so that they became almost  im- 
In 1648 he threw off the mask and openly 
revolted against Bijapur. His adherents were now 
numerous enough for more extensive undertakings. 
The northern Konkan was seized and all the Western 
Ghats above this coast district were dominated by 
the daring rebel. The details of his career are beyond 
our province in this place; suffice 
it to say that this course of insur- 
rection was continued with slight intermissions until 
in 1655 Sivaji felt himself strong enough to plunder 
the Mogul provinces round about Ahmednagar. Hi- 
attacks upon Bijapur were followed up by the trea- 
cherous assassination of a Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
in 1659. Eventually the King took the field in 
person, and recovered many of Sivaji’s conquests, but 
| the Mahratta was left with a con- 
siderable territory extending from 
Kalyan to Goa on the coast and 
from Poona to the Krishna on the plateau (1662). 
In this year took place his final rupture with the 
Moguls. The uncle of Aurangzeb, Shaista Khan, was 
all but taken in a daring night attack on Poona: Surat, 
which was indirectly under Mogul government, was 
plundered in 1664, and in the following year Sivaji 
assumed the title of Raja. His father, who had ruled 
a territory to the south of Bijapur, conquered by himself, 
died in this year. At this juncture the Emperor des- 
patched such a powerful army into the Deccan under 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Amber, that Sivaj: 
despairing of success, submitted, lent his sword to the 
Moguls against Bijapur, and agreed to hold certain 
possessions as a Jagir from the Emperor. Flattered by 
fair promises, he attended the Court 
of Delhi, but finding himself coldly 
received and imprisonment con- 
templated, he escaped by a stratagem (1666) and re- 
commenced his adventurous career in the Deccan. 
He speedily regained more than his former possessions, 
Bijapur and Golconda, again 
plundered Surat, ravaged the Khan- 
desh (1670) and for the first time 
defeated a Mogul army in a field- 


Sivaji, 1627-1680. 


and 
pregnable. 


Rebels against Bijapur. 


First wars with the 
Moguls. 


Sivaji at Delhi, 
1666, 


Successes aprainst 
Mogul armies, 


action (1672). 

During the next few years Aurangzeb’s attention 
was taken up with Afghan affairs and the Rajput rebel- 
lion in the north. so that Sivaji continued his course 
almost unimpeded. The Mahrattas crossed the Narbada 
for the first time in 1675, and then reconquered for 
Sivaji his father’s jagirin Mysore. He was assisting the 
King of Bijapur to resist a determined Mogul attack 
when he died, in 1680. Sivaji was more than a robber 
chief : he was the leader in a great 
national movement, and he built u 
with exceeding rapidity a considerable kingdom whic 
he governed as ably as he defended 
it. Aurangzcb spoke of him as “a 
great captain,’ and said: ‘‘My armies have been employ- 
ed against him for nineteen years, and nevertheless his 
state has always been increasing.’’ 


Death of Sivaji. 


His greatness, 


i es —— omen 
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The spirit Sivaji had created was not crushed with 
his death. Aurangzeb arrived in the 
Deccan in 1683 and took personal 
command of the Mogul armies. Until 
his death in 1707 he was almost 
uninterruptedly occupied in attempting to overthrow 
the Mahrattas, but the end was total failure. His 
short-sighted policy led to the final extinction of the 
kingdom of Bijapur (1686) and of Golconda after a 
stirring siege (1687). The social and political organiza- 
tion of those kingdoms being broken 
up, the Deccan sank into a state of 
anarchy. The armiesof the defeated 
kings flocked to the standards of 
Sambhaji, Sivaji’s son, and the Moguls were not strong 
enough to conquer them. The degenerate and un- 
disciplined condition of the Mogul army was unequal 
to the task before it. A military occupation of the 
Deccan was accomplished, and Sambhaji, when he fell 
into the hands of his enemy, was cruelly executed 
(1689). But the Mahrattas distinguished themselves 
under the regency of Raja Ram in a predatory 
guerilla warfare which wore out the 
Guerilla warfare. forces of Aurangzeb. Hardy swords- 
Impossibility of sub- 
duing Mahrattas. men and daring riders, they were 
adepts in the art of laying ambus- 
cades, seizing forts by stealth and cutting off convoys of 
provisions. Under this system Mogul victories were of 
no value, and few opportunites were given them of gain- 
ing victories in the open field. On the other hand, de- 
feats made no impression on the Mahrattas. Aurangzeb 
might capture the important fortress of Satara and 
might disperse their forces: they would promptly appear 
in another part of their mountainous country and raid 
an unsuspecting Mogul camp. They plundered even 
as far north as Malwa and Gujerat and began to be a 
anaes terror to the empire. In these years 
tion of Aurangzeb, Of Strenuous conflict against unequal 
odds the endurance and bravery of 
the old emperor is the most remarkable feature. He 
Planned and controlled every movement in person at 
the same time as he superintended the minutest affairs 
of his extended empire. An octogenarian, he suffered 
storm and flood, privations and fatigue, and when 
In his eighty-ninth year the worn-out veteran with- 
drew his dejected remnant into Ahmednagat, it was 
time for him to die and confess his failure. The empire 
was ina state of anarchy beyond example. Disaffection 
was rife beyond the Vindhyas: the Mahrattas had been 
formed by resistance and trained by warfare into a 
Powerful nation ; no future emperor could hold un- 
disputed sway south of the Narbada. Aurangzeb died 
in 1707 in the fort of Ahmednagar, 
telling his beads, repentant of his 
sins, and morbidly afraid of death. His is beyond 
dispute a grand figure, in spite of all his narrowness and 
folly. He was throughout true to the colours of his 
faith, such as he understood them. His life was 
tragedy, and a vast failure, but he failed grandly. 
Bernier, in a letter to the great French minister Col- 
bert, has some interesting remarks 
ae the Sey of India in the 
early part of Aurangzeb’s reign. He 
ie on the extreme fertility of rie provinces such 
ngal, and nvtices the prosperous condition of 


Aurangzeb’s cam- 
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1683-1707, 
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Bijapur and Golccnda, 
1686-7, 


His death, 1707, 


Aurangzeb's 
government, 


manufactures in various parts of the empire. At the 
same time there were vast tracts of sandy and barren 
country, badly cultivated and thinly peopled. ‘‘Even 
a cons:derable portion of the good land remains untilled 
from want of iabourers; many of whom perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience 
from the governors. These poor people, when incapable 
of discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are 
not only often deprived of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their.children, who are catried away 
as slaves. Thus it happens that 
many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, 
abandon the country, and seek a more tolerable mode 
of existence either in the towns or camps, as bearers 
of burdens, carriers of water, or servants to horsemen. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a raja, because 
there they find less oppression, and are allowed a greater 
degree of comfort.”* The men who held the high 
positions at court, in the army and in the provinces, 
were known to Bernier and other Europeans as Omrahs, 
that is, Amirs. Many of these were 
Persians of high birth, but Aurangzeb 
attempted to clear his court of Persian Shiahs. The 
Omrahs who, it must be noticed, were not a_ hereditary 
nobility, drew immense salaries calculated on the 
number of horse which they nominally commanded. 
Some were paid in cash, others by jagirs, but despite 
their wealth they were constantly in debt owing to the 
huge presents etiquette required the emperor to receive. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that they fleeced the 
peasantry. Land not alienated as jagits was known as 
the king’s domain land : there the revenue collection was 
handed over to contractors, who like the Roman 
tax farmers lined their own pockets at the expense of 
the provincials. Thus the well-considered financial 
methods inaugurated in the reign of 
Akbar seem to have been discontin- 
ued by his great-grandson. The up- 
keep of the royal court must have cost fabulous sums. 
The thousands of slaves and attendants, the stables, 
the luxurious travelling equipages, and above all the 
seraglio, were a tremendous drain upon the resources 
of the kingdom. No doubt Shah Jahan spent more 
in these ways than his son, but on the other hand his 
war expenses were unusually light. 

Expense of the court, Bernier and other contemporary 
; observers lay great stress upon the 

fact that the emperor was sole land-owner in the state. 
Jagirs were only held during office, or for life at most, 
nor was there the same security of occupancy amongst 
the peasantry as at the present day. The governors were 
therefore tyrannical and bent on enriching themselves 
as speedily as possible; while the peasantry had little 
incentive to work and render the land more productive. 
Slavery and universal ignorance are two further blots 
upon the page of Mogul civilization in India. Bernier’s 
conclusion is worth quoting: ‘‘The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges 
required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court, 
and to pay a large army maintained for the purpose of 
keeping tlie people in subjection. No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the sufierings of that people. The cudgel 
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system, 


* Constable's Bernier, p, 205. 
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and the whip. compel them to incessant labour for the 
benefit of others, and driven to des- 


pair by every kind of crueltreatment, 
their revolt or their flight is only pre- 
vented by the presence of a military force. The misery 
of this ill-fated country is increased by the practice which 
prevailstoo much at all times, but especially on the break- 
ing out of an important war, of selling the different 
governments for an immense sum of hard cash. Hence it 
naturally becomes the principal object of the individual 
thus appointed governor, to obtain repayment of the 
purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at a 
ruinous rate of interest.”* He had also to find the means 
of making valuable presents, not merely to the emperor, 
but to a ‘‘vazir, a eunuch, a lady of the seraglio, and to 
any other person whose influence at court he considers 
indispensable.’’ The emperor, indeed, kept news-writers 
in every province to report on the conduct of officials, 
and Aurangzeb adopted a wholesale system of espionage ; 
but the watcher and the watched often entered into 
collusion to the great detriment of the public. The 
government of India seemed to Bernier less venal than 
that of Turkey, but the main errors of government 
which, as he says, naturally bring about tyranny, ruin 
and misery, were common to all the three great oriental 
monarchies,—India, Persia, Turkey. These characteris- 
tics must to some extent be regarded as the natural 
tendencies of despotic government in a country where 
a large proportion of the people are unwarlike and 
where the institutions of the harem and slavery flourish. 
With exceptions and qualifications, therefore, Bernier’s 
picture will stand as a presentation of the state of India 
during the Mogul period. Akbar was too strong a man to 
toleratc such abuses, and the traditions of good govern- 
ment fashioned by him to a large extent survived under 
Jehangir. With the latter years of Shah Jahan, however, 
the government underwent a change for the worse, ard 
Aurangzeb, despite his high ideal of kingship and his in- 
defatigable exertions, failed to remodel the administra- 
tion. Native historians say that he was too weak and 
lenient. Corrupt officials were unafraid of punishment: 
and hence, though the emperor was himself the model 
of equity in his court, injustice flour:shed in the provin- 
ces. Aurangzeb enquired into all abuses and often recti- 
fied them. He even remitted various items of taxation, 
but the governors seem to have gone on collecting the abo- 
lished cesses. Thus were the best intentions of a conscien- 
tious ruler defeated by the defectsinherent in the system. 
Things might however easily have been worse, and the 
colouring of Bernier’s picture is perhaps slightly height- 
ened by the contrast between eastern conditions and those 
of Europe,—a contrast which must 
have greatly impressed any European 
traveller. Moreover, he had acqua‘n- 
tance with onlya few of the provinces 
of the empire.t But even if Aurangzeb’s early govern- 
ment be allowed a fair meed of praise, the conditions of 
the empire during the last period of his reign must be 
admitted to have |:een awful. Suspicion and intolerance 
alienated able s-rvants and counsellors, whole tribes and 
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* Bernier, dra, 230. 

¢ It mustalso be remembered that the village communities of India were 
better calculated to protect the poor from the rapicity of the great than 
the feudal system which in the seventeenth century still survived in the 
greater pirt of Europe. In spite of all, arts and industries flourished in 
India, ‘The condition of the French peasant before the revolution was, if 


anything, worse. 
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nations. Thecentral authority became weak and sha- 
dowy, there was no restraint on the oppression of the 
magnates. India seemed once again on the eve of dis- 
integration intoa number of separate kingdoms. In the 
words of Khafi Khan, a friendly his- 
" torian, “from reverence for the injunc- 

tions of the law (the law of Islam) he 

did not make use of punishment, and 
without punishment the administration of a country 
cannot be maintained. Dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry. So every plan and project that he 
formed came to little good; and every enterprise which he 
undertook was long in execution, and failed of tts object.’ 
The explanation of this failure is incomplete if it does not 
lay stress on Aurangzeb’s religious intolerance and his un- 
sympathetic mind, but the fact cf failure is patent to all. 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the European settle- 
ments in India had been increasing bothin number and 
importance. The Dutch continued 
and completed the overthrow of the 
Portuguese power in India and 
Ceylon. Portugal lost her possessions and her trade: 
Goa, Diuand Damaun alone remained. But the com- 
mercial inheritanceof the Portuguese was hotly contested 
between the Dutch and the English. Fora short time at 
the close of the 17th century the Dutch were the greatest 
European power in Asia, but their most successful efforts, 
as noticed above,* layin the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. From about 1700 Holland began to decline 
in Europe, with the result that her 
power in the east declined also. 
England and France were now the 
rising commercial forces in India. 

The foundation of English trade in the Indies and 
the increase of their scttlements have been adverted to 
under the reigns of Jehangirand Shah Jahan. Further 
progress is to be noted during Aurangzeb’s long reign. 
The island of Bombay passed to 
Charles II from Portugal, as the 
dowry of his Portuguese wife. It was 
in 1669 transferred to the East India Company who made 
it their western capital. A prosperous town soon sprang 
up where lately a meagre fishing village had existed. 
Here the English factors governed and administered their 
own land, erected their own mint, and strengthened their 
position by a fort. When Surat had been the western 
centre of the Company, English, Dutch and Portuguese 
settlements had all existed defencelessly side by side 
under the eye and control of a Mohammedan governor. 
The change to a position of indepen- 
dence and territorial jurisdiction was 
not the result of any ambition for 
empire, for the directors of the Company still had no 
thought but fo1 trade. But the growing anarchy and the 
lawless depredation of the Mahrattas necessitated a 
changeof policy. Aurangzeb’s mismanagement of his em- 

pire therefore was responsible for the 

eae ee of beginnings of English territorial rule in 

; India. The Company during this time 

maintained and added to its factories on the Coromandel 

Coast, and also obtained a firmer foothold in Bengal. In 

1686 the English moved from Hugli to Calcutta, so that 

the seventeenth century witnessed the foundation of 
the three Presidency towns of the British Empire. 


But his later mea- 
sures reduce the em 
pire to anarchy. 
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VICTORIA TERMINUS, BOMBAY. 


The 


Growth of Railways in India. 


THE growth of Railways in India forms a history 
illustrating most vividly the difficulty of developing 
what are, in the main, commercial undertakings, in- 
dependently of the capital held by the Natives of the 
country. Had the moneyed classes in India realized 
from the first the importance and ultimate immense ad- 
vantage of improved communications, these dithculties 
would have been slight. As practically no such contri- 
butions have been received, the necessary funds had to 
be found by the Government, and the history naturally 
divides itself into the policies carried out by each 
Viceroy in his turn; policies in which his own individual 
opinion had, generally, a preponderating influence. It 
will be seen that these conditions did not lead to a 
continuity of policy either in construct:on, maintenance, 
or in due provision for meeting the extraordinary 
expansion, both in trafhe on open lines and the im- 
perative demands for new railways, and for developing 
or increasing the capacity of existing systems. 


LorD ELLENBOROUGH. 
1842—44. 

In 1843, just before the railway maniain England, a 
company, of which Mr. (afterwards Sir R.) Macdonald 
Stephenson was Chairman, proposed to construct 
railways in India, and Sir Macdonald may, therefore, 
be considered to have been the pioneer of these en- 
terprises. The deadly famine in 1837 over the North- 
West Provinces and Rajputana provides an object-lesson 
of what used to happen in India before it was possible 
to throw food-grains into the stricken districts. 


Lord HARDINGE. 
1844—48. 

In 1845, the East Indian Railway Company sub- 
mitted a prospectus to the Court of Directors, East 
India Company, proposing to raise a capital of one 
million sterling for an experimental line, 140 miles long, 
from Calcutta to Allahabad. At that time the Grand 
Trunk Road was being constructed towards Peshawar, 
and the only intercourse with England was by sailing 
vessels round the Cape. The governing bodies were the 
Court of Directors of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, the Board of Control, and the Government of 
India. The first suggestion was for a three per cent. 
guarantee, or its equivalent in an annual bonus. Mr. 
Macdonald went out to Indiain July of thesame year, also 
a Civil Engineer, Mr. Simms, accompanied by two Indian 
Royal Engineers, and such good work was done that 


by April 1846 the survey of the line from Calcutta vid 
Mirzapur to Delhi was completed ; important statisti- 
cal information was obtained and an elaborate report 
was transmitted to the Directors. Mr. Simms submit- 
ted a memo. on February 2nd, 1846, suggesting terms 
which have become, in a major part, the basis on which 
railways have since been constructed by companies. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out a des- 
patch to the Governor-General, in which they expressed 
an opinion that there were special dangers attending 
railway construction in India, such as floods, cyclones, 
white ants, and luxuriant vegetation, besides the 
absence of competent engineers acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the country, which did not encourage 
them to recommend any operations on a large scale. 
In consequence, the only contracts made were for 192 
miles in all, vez. Howrah to Raniganj; Bombay to 
Kalyan, and Madras to Arconam. At this time the 
Government of India may be considered to have been 
lukewarm, although the Governor-General was 
strongly in favour of assisting private enterprise; as 
to the Board of Control] it was ‘‘ narrow and obstruc- 
tive,’’ and it was not until 1847 that the terms of the 
above contracts were settled. The Bombay project 
was submitted to Robert Stephenson, who disapproved 
of the Government proposals. 


MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 
1848—1856. 

On the rgth March 1849, the Secretary of the Board 
of Control, James Wilson, sent a despatch to the Court 
of Directors and agreements were eventually signed on 
17th August 1849. It was proposed to start from 
Calcutta towards Mirzapore or Rajmehal and to put 
down the English narrow guage, vtz., 4 ft. 84 in. Mr. 
Simms, in a despatch, dated August 2, 1850, recommend- 
ing a wider gauge, Stated that thereby the centre of 
gravity of all rolling-stock would be lowered, the 
lateral oscillation lessened, motion rendered easier, and 
wear and tear diminished. Lord Dalhousie sent a des- 
patch from Chini in July 1850, advising a Burdwan 
alignment so as to tap the coal-fields. He also advo- 
cated a single line cf a 6 ft. gauge. Meanwhile, the 
Court of Directors were beginning to realize the enor- 
mous advantage, both moral and material, attending 
the development of railways and roads, and expressed 
a wish to possess a regular system of railways, and that 
without unnecessary delay. Work was commenced 
on the East Indian Railway in January 1851. The 
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Court of Directors having settled on the present standard 
gauge of 5 ft. 61in.; Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Rendel 
being the Consulting Engineer. The Madras Railway in 
1852 made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain sanction 
for constructing railways by direct State work. 

The year before any railway was opened, the gross 
trade of the country amounted to Rs. 32 crores, and had 
stood at that figure for some time. Lord Dalhousie’s 
celebrated minute was signed on April 20, 1853, and 
was one of the most statesmanlike documents that has 
-ever been penned. 
The Governor- 
General consider- 
ed that railways 
are National 
Works, and that 
they should there- 
fore be controlled 
by Government 
under regulations 
settled by law, 
which should not 
be needlessly or 
vexatiously — ex- 
acting. He ad- 
vocated_ the 
immediate con- 
struction of trunk 
linesfrom Calcutta 
to Lahore, from 
Bombay to tap 
this one; from 
Bombay to Mad- 
ras, and from 
Madras to the 
Malabar Coast on 
the West. He 
foresaw the great 
social, political, 
and commercial 
advantages of 
such lines, which 
were to form the 
main arteries of a 
complete network 
of railways. 

The system of 
Government Con- 
sulting Engineers 
was first intro- 
duced in 1849, one 
being allotted to 
each local Govern- 
ment. These were 
subsequently reduced to four, viz., the State, Madras, 
Bombay and Burma. Although the Court of Directors 
had approved a large scheme and had ordered surveys 
on August 17, 1853, during the three years from 1853 
to 1855, only 169 miles were opened, being an average of 
56 miles a year. The capital outlay during that period 
was Rs. 5,50,00,000 or Rs. 1,83,33,000 a year. The 
average gross earnings per mile per week were Rs. 81; 
the average percentage of working expenses to gross 
earnings was 54,33; and the percentage of net earnings 
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to capital outlay 0°72. The first sanction to the con- 
struction of the North-East lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula was given in 1850; the South-East line was 
sanctioned in1854. The first opening of any portion of 
the following lines for traffic occurred in this period, 
viz., the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsular. 


LorbD CANNING. 


1856—1862. 

By the end of 1855 Lord Dalhousie’s projected 
railways were 
being actively 
carried ‘out; but 
progress was 


checked by the 
Mutiny of 1857, 
although it was 
due to the guaran- 
teed system that 
the work was not 
stopped alto- 
gether, for funds 
were available 
which, under State 
control, would 
have been requir- 
edelsewhere. The 
invaluable service 
rendered to the 
military by the 
short length of 
line then opened 


was again an 
object-lesson to 
the authorities. 


After the Mutiny 
in 1857, which was 
estimated to have 
cost the railways 
some three mil- 
lions sterling, the 
friction that had 
arisen between the 
civil engineers and 
the consulting 
Royal Engineers 
in India became 
so acute that 
the matter was 
brought before 
the House. of 
Commons; _ the 
result being that 
a compromise was 
effected, though it would have been much better had 
the matter been fought out. India passed directly 
under the Crown in 1858 and the reign of the Hon. 
Kast India Company came to an end. 

On March 13, 1860, the late Sir Juland Danvers, 
then Secretary to the Railway and Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the India Office, presented his first report on 
Railways to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for 
India. This was prepared from information received. 
In it he stated that the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge had been finally 
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adopted, and that the rate of exchange had been fixed 
at 22d. per rupee. The gg years’ guarantee, which it 
had been finally decided to grant to Indian Railway 
Companies, applied to all monies paid into the Govern- 
ment Treasury and expended with the sanction and 
approval of the Government ; on the closing of the 
capital account the surplus subscribed was to be re- 
turned to the Companies. Whenever the profits were 
less than the guarantee of 5 per cent., the Government 
had to make it up; any surplus was to be equally 
divided between the Companies and the Government, 
and wher the amount so received covered all that the 
Government had disbursed (f/us simple interest), the 
whole of the profits were to go to the Companies; the 
railways might be surrendered for actual cost at 6 
months’ notice; the Government having the option to 
purchase after 25 or 50 years at the mean value of the 
shares during the previous three years, taking over the 
rolling-stock at a valuation or, aS an alternative, thev 
could pay acorresponding annuity; land was given free. 
Sir Juland stated that the experiment of direct Govern- 
ment construction had been sanctioned for a line from 
the Iron Works recently established at Naini Tal, to 
join the East Indian or Oudh and Roh‘lkhand. The 
Superintendent, Mr. Sowerby, was of opinion that the 
cast-iron rails which he was able to turn out might be 
advantageously used, at a saving of Rs. 13,900 _ per 
mile. Allusion is also made in the report to Light 
Railway and Tramway lines, and it is stated that Col. 
H. Barr, of the Bombay Army, had received permission 
to spend £300 in conducting experiments to prove the 
value of adanger fog-signal which he had invented. 
On the map attached to the report the following lines 
are shown as ‘‘ suspended,’’ viz..—Amritsar to Delhi. 
Jubbulpere to Allahabad, Kooshtea to Dacca, Shola- 
pore to Bellary, and Salem to Ramnad. 

In the next year’s report (1860-61), Sir Juland 
states that the Oudh Railways were stopped, the 
Secretary of State having decided not to guarantee the 
capital for any new undertaking, the rupee having 
risen to 24d. The Governor-General consequently 
reported that construction should go on by all means 
on the lines already sanctioned, but that ro more works 
would be commenced til those in hand were com- 
pleted. The urgent need for feeder roads was begin- 
ning to be realized, and the Madras Government had 
determined to build 1,083 miles of them. A letter is 
noted from Mr. W. B. Wright, the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Madras Railway. in which he says :— 
‘‘T have one native, by name Gunnagee Row, whom I 
think competent to drive a locomotive, but his own 
want of self-reliance precludes him from being intrusted 
with the charge of one.’’ He further states that, the 
apprentice system has now on the whole been attended 
with marked success, and that India must become the 
nursery for further requirements. Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State, wrote to the Government of 
India that he awaited with interest the result of the 
trial it was proposed to make of a cheap description 
of tram-road on some short feeder of considerable 
traffic. 

The first portion of the following important lines 
were first opened for traffic in Lord Canning’s time. 
viz, the Bombay-Baroda and Central India proper, 


the Madras proper, and what is now the North-Western 
(State) proper, all on the 5 ft. 6in. gauge. The metre 
gauge appeared for the first time on the South Indian. 
The average earnings of all the lines during the six 
years was Rs. 149 only per mile per week; the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings was 
48°75; of the net earnings to capital expended 1°19 ; 
of miles opened per annum 236 (or 1,418 in all), giving 
a total of 1,587 miles open for traffic. The yearly aver- 
age of capital outlay was Rs. 475 lakhs (or 283 crores 
in all) giving a total expenditure of Rs. 34 crores. 


Lorp ELGIN. 
1862—1863. 


Sir Juland Danvers was now designated Govern- 
ment Director of the Indian Railway Companies and 
attended all their Board Meetings. His_ reports 
contained a synopsis of those received from India. 
In these vears a good many schemes for Light Railways 
were launched, but did not float long. The shortage of 
rolling-stock, which has been perennial, was begin- 
ning to be felt, especially on the Sind line. Lord Elgin 
travelled by rail to Benares, and Sir Bartle Frere opened 
the Bhore Ghaut on April 24, 1863; 42,000 coolies had 
been emploved on this work at one time. The 
Government Director reported that the number of 
passengers and tonnage of goods using the rail was in 
proportion to the inducements offered by low rates and 
sufficient accommodation, but that, at the same time. 
low rates and remunerative rates were not synonymous 
and that, for instance, it was doubtful, whether it was 
possible to carry passengers with a profit at less than 
+d, per mile. Iron sleepers were first introduced 
and 755 miles of them were ordered. They were 
‘*Greave’s’’ circular cast-iron bowls, and were laid down 
on the Punjab line, on the Eastern Bengal, and on the 
Madras Railway, where they did good service in all 
kinds of ballast, and even without any ballast at all. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway. on the 5 ft. 6in. gauge, 
was the only one of which any portion was first opened 
in Lord Elgin’s time. The average mileage completed 
being 460 (or 920 in all). making a total of 2,507. The 
average earnings per mile per week dropped to Rs. 140, 
while the percentage of working expenses to gross 
earnings rose to Rs. 60°04,and of net earnings to 
capital 130. The average capital outlay was Rs. 950 
lakhs (Rs. rq crores in all), making a total of Rs. 523 
crores up todate. The Tapti Bridge, 1,875 ft., the old 
Nerbudda. 4,688 ft.. and the Soane Bridge, 4,726 ft. 
long were opened during this period. 


Lorp LAWRENCE. 
1864—r1869. 


Soon after taking up the reins of office. Lord Law- 
rence decided that further application of the agency of 
Companies was undesirable: moreover, there happened 
to be a plethora of Government Engineers, for whom 
work had to be found, and although they had no ex- 
perience on railways, they were put in charge of the 
construction then—and have been transferred on promo- 
tion ever since—from road and town surveyor’s work 
and from the Irngation Department, to the Railway 
branch. As one of them naively confessed some 20 
years later, at the Society of Arts, they ‘‘had to learn 
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a good deal, and necessarily at the expense of the State.”’ 
The Governor-General sent home a despatch embody- 
ing his views, but Sir Stafford Northcote did not 
adopt them entirely, for he considered that ‘‘ commer- 
cial’’ lines should be built as heretofore, leaving ‘‘polli- 
tical’’ lines to be constructed by the State, for which 
purpose a fixed annual charge would be made. Lord 
Lawrence dissented and before he left India he sub- 
mitted a minute virtually stopping any new guarantee, 
recommending State construction, and the withdrawal 
of all initiation and practical direction of measures 
from the India Office. In his opinion 3? millions sterling 
could be invested in railway extension every year, and in 
twenty years the yearly charge would be reduced to 
one million. He estimated that the gross average earn- 
ings would reach £30 per mile per week by 1889 (this 
they have never dore), and considered it would be a 
mistake to reject the narrow gauge. In the same vear 
the Secretary of State entered into new agreements 
with the Great Indian Peninsular, and the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India, without consulting the 
Government of India, who protested—but too late. The 
first unguaranteed railway. 23 miies long, from Nalhati 
to Azimgunge, was opened by the East Indian 
Branch Company in 1863. In 1864, the big cyclone 
occurred in India and caused great damage to railways. 
and in 1866 the terrible Orissa famine diverted funds 
from Public Works. In March, 1864, Sir Charles Wood 
issued his famous despatch, giving rules as to what 
should be charged to Capital and Revenue respec- 
tively. This was a bone of contention between 
the Government Consulting Engineers and_ the 
Agents of the Companies for years. So long as there 
was no chance of a surplus over the guaranteed 
interest, the Agents tried to charge everything to 
Revenue, but whenever the receipts gave signs of 
a possible surplus they fought tooth and _ nail 
to save Revenue as much as_ possible. Especially 
acute became these struggles as the time approached 
when the lines might be taken over by Government. 

With the extension of railways, the want of 
feeder roads was felt more and more. It was during this 
period that the Calcutta and South Eastern was started 
to serve a new Port Canning on the Mutla, whereby the 
dangers of the Hooghly were to be avoided, and steamers 
were to ply to the Straits, Chittagong and Akvab. 
Messrs. Brassey, Wythes. and Henfrey held two impor- 
tant railway contracts, one from Calcutta to Kooshtea, 
and the other from Amritsar to Ghaziabad, but they did 
not make much money over them, owing to causcs 
which affected all public works: floods, famines, the 
Mutiny, and the subsequent rise in the price of labour. 
Sir Juland Danvers again reported rolling-stock to be 
inadequate; that the cast-iron bowl-sleepers were 
answering well; that steel rails were being introduced; 
that feeder-roads were delaved for want of funds; 
that natives of India only held one per cent. of the rail- 
way stock; that the form of debenture contract had 
been settled; that coal cost from 58s. to 72s. a ton: 
that Karachi harbour should be improved; that mails 
only took 5 days between Calcutta and Bombay ; that 
the Provident Fund had been establishid; that the 
Madras Railway had carried 23,000 tons of food to the 
famine districts, at % pie per maund per mile; that 4o 


inches of rain fell in two days on the Sind Railway, 
nearly wiping it out; that he advised the formation of a 
Reserve Fund for renewals; that it would cost 
£1,300,000 to make good flood and other damage on 
the Great Indian Peninsula. 

The deficit in 1868-1869 stood at Rs. 166% lakhs; 
but meanwhile the total trade of the country had 
risen from Rs. 32 to 8g crores, and more than com- 
pensated the financial loss on guarantees. 

During Lord Lawrence’s Viceroyalty the only 
railway of which a portion was first opened was the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, a 5 ft. 6 in. line. Tlfe average 
gross earnings per mile per week were Rs. 207, a sensible 
advance; the average percentage of working expenses 
to gross capital was 54°62, also a great improvement, 
while the average percentage of net earnings to capital 
rose to 2°93; the average mileage opened during the 
five years was 300 (total 1,501), giving a grand total of 
4,008 miles; the average capital outlay was Rs. 620 lakhs 
(total Rs. 31 crores), bringing the grand total up to Rs. 84 
crores, or, at the present rate of exchange, 56,000,000 
pounds sterling. The following b-idges were opened 
during this period:—The Tonse, 1,194 ft.; the Jumna 
(Allahabad), 3,150 ft.; the old Cheyer, 3,500 {ft.; the old 
Papagni, 1,410 ft.; the Jumna (Delhi), 2,697 ft. ; the old 
Chitravati, 2,670 ft.; the old Penner, 1,830 ft.; the Beas, 
3,828 ft.; and the Jumna (Saharanpur), 2,675 ft. long. 


LorD Mayo. 
1869—1872. 

Under Lord Mayo the State construction of railways, 
mostly on the metre gauge, was encouraged in every 
way; the guaranteed system practically came to an end 
for a time, and special engineers were engaged both in 
England and from America to teach the Government 
Engineers their new duties. The authorities had been so 
charmed with the capabilities of the Festiniog narrow 
gauge line, handling mincral trafic in a mountainous 
country, with the load nearly all down hill, that they 
applied the same system on a grand scale in the plains 
of India, for the conveyance mostly of light and bulky 
produce inevery direction. To facilitate this, the max- 
imum running dimensions were enormously enlarged ; 
a comparison of these in the proportion of the gauges 
shows this plainly. Whereas on the metre gauge 
rolling-stock 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 11 ft. in height 
was allowed. on the 5 {t. 6 in. gauge only ro ft. 6 in. and 
13 ft. 6in. respectively were allowed. In proportion to 
the gauges, these latter wagons would have been 14 ft. 
wide and 17 ft. 8 in. high, whereby their capacity per 
foot run of train would be increased by 75 per cent. 
Or to put it the other way, had the metre gauge stock 
been restricted to the comparative size of the 5 ft. 6 in., 
the wagons would have been only 5 ft. 1 in. wide 
and 6 ft. 7 in. high and their present capacity would 
have been diminished by 64 per cent. 

The Indian Engineering College. at Coopers Hill 
was eStablished in 1871, to give Civil Engineers a 
special training. The North-West Provinces and Oudh 
were again ravaged by famine in 1869; and a cyclone 
occurred in the same year which was almost as 
d‘sastrous as the one five years previously. The most 
remarkable damage was that done at the Gorai Bridge, 
on the Goalundo Extension of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
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way, where one of the iron piers in course of erection 
(14 ft. in diameter, 45 ft. long, weighing 120 tons) 
was overturned and never found again, although a new 
pier was sunk on the same spot. | 
The railways, owing mainly to an absurdly high 
standard of construction, had cost £17,000 a mile, and 
the financial equilibrium having been upset by all the 
disasters of recent years, the guarantee system fell into 
disrepute, and the Government thought they could 
do better themselves, as money could be borrowed on 
easier terms by the State. Lord Mayo, though he 
duly appreciated the great services which the 
Guaranteed Companies had rendered to Ind’a, hoped 
to profit by their experience for the benefit of the 
future lines, in economy at least, if not in efficiency. 
Sir Juland Danvers reported that modified terms of 
contract with Companies had been formulated, and 
that the rules guiding the State were exceedingly 
complex. The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
settled a contractor’s claim of £213,598 for £45,000, at 
a cost of £34,000, spread over Io years arbitration. 
Major Taylor, who was killed in the Naini Tal landslip 
shortly afterwards, introduced the American train- 
despatcher system on the Port Canning line, where it 
answered very well, as the traffic was exiguous and 
not tied to time particularly. It was decided to 
build the Punjab Northern line as cheaply as possible, 
on the metre gauge, and for a speed of 15 miles an 
hour ; the Indus Valley was to be on the same gauge, 
although connecting two 5 ft. 6 in. lines; the 
Volunteer force was started ; the seer was made equi- 
valent to a kilogramme, and the Suez Canal and the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel were opened. Lord Mayo strongly 
recommended the metre gauge on the ground of econ- 
omy. A Gauge Committee was appointed; Sir R. 
Strachey, Colonel Dickens, Sir John Fowler, and Sir Alex. 
M. Rendel recommended the narrow gauge ; Sir John 
Hawkshaw estimated the cost of a light broad gauge 
as {800 a mile more than the narrow gauge, by choosing 
which Sir Douglas Fox considered that £17,000 a 
mile would be saved. But the military authorit’es, 
whose views were represented by Lord Napier, were dead 
against its adoption. In the end the idea of confining 
the metre gauge to feeder lines was entirely dropped. 
During Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, which came to 
a sudden end in such a tragic manner, the average earn- 
ings per mile per week rose further to Rs. 265 ; the per- 
centage of working expenses to gross earnings also rose 
shghtly to 55°34, while the average percentage of net 
earnings increased to 3°22. The average number of 
miles opened was 359 (total 1,066), making 5,074 in all, 
the average capital outlay having been Rs. 2,00,23,000 
(total Rs. 6 crores and 70,000), making Rs. go crores and 
70,000 in all. The rate of exchange had dropped to 223d. 
The Sutlej (Ludhiana), 5,733 ft.; the Nerbudda, 
1,052 ft.; the Tungabadra, 4,060 ft., and the Gorai, 
1,759 ft. long, were the bridges opened during this period. 
The Secretary of State permitted the reading of a 
Paper by Mr. W. B. Thornton, c.B., Public Works 
Secretary, India Office, at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, on February 2, 1873, which gave rise to an 
animated discussion lasting over several evenings and 
called the “battle of the gauges,” from which, however, 
it was impossible to come to any definite conclusion. 


5 


LorD NORTHBROOK. 
1872—1876. 


In Sir Juland Danvers’ reports for this period, we 
find chronicled extensive floods and more famines, 
and that 842,696 tons of food grains were poured into 
the distressed districts. Sir Juland complained of the 
large amount of capital locked up in stores ; he pointed 
out that Karachi harbour was of great importance, and 
again urged the construction of feeder roads. Out of 
61,940 proprietors of Indian Railway securities only 
388 were Natives ; showing that the savings were either 
spent on jewellery, and otherwise squandered in wedding 
or other festivities, or that they were hoarded; while 
the class of money-lenders charged, and obtained with 
ease, one anna in the rupee per month, or 75 per cent. 
with very little risk. 

If foreigners chose to invest their capital in works 
of utility to India, of which capital quite one-half 
was spent in India, and they were content with small 
profits and a comparatively low rate of interest for 
many years, it seems difficult how any intelligent 
person of any nationality whatever can justly describe 
these small profits as a drain on the country’s wealth. 
Indeed it has been averred that the material gain to 
India in one year, due to these works of utility, is more 
than sufficient to cover their whole capital cost; or, in 
other words, that the ultimate gain to India represents 
cent. per cent. per annum on the capital, which gain goes 
mainly into the pockets of the Natives themselves. 

One million sterling was advanced, under certain 
conditions, for the Holkar State Railway; it was finally 
decided to build the Punjab Northern on _ the 
standard gauge as a light 5 feet 6 inches railway, and 
to convert the Indus Valley to thesame gauge. In Raj- 
putana a station-to-station rate was tried for a short 
time. 

In 1875, Rs. 4 crores were allotted, mostly for 
railways, but war and famine intervened as usual, and 
reduced the funds available, and nearly all the money 
was spent in the above conversion. 

Quite a crop of reports appeared: Sir Alexander 
Rendel reported that the high cost of working Indian 
railways was due to insufficient loading of wagons. 
This is partly explained by the amount of empty run- 
ning which, of course, brings down the average load 
very considerably. If the small upward traffic were 
encouraged by minimum transport charges, not only 
would the average loads be raised, but also the receipts 
per wagon mile; and, moreover, in cases, where ships 
have to call in ballast for homeward cargoes they would 
be encouraged to bring more imports. This would 
have a tendency to lower freights all round and further 
encourage traffic. These points have not received 
much attention. 

Sir Bradford Leslie reported in favour of the Sys- 
tem adopted at the Punjab bridges, of protecting them 
with stone deposited in the river, which as it subsides js 
kept up to a certain height until, in course of time, it 
forms a continuous submerged weir across the river with 
a long down stream apron. The piers being single 
cylinders it matters not what course the water takes in 
flowing under the bridge. These Punjab structures have 
very shallow foundations and Sir Bradford’s advice was 
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not followed by the Government engineers, who built 
piers of every shape, except the cylindrical, and depended 
on the enormous depth to which they were sunk as a pro- 
tection against scour. The practice was also adopted 
of confining the river within very narrow bounds and 
of forming very long protecting banks. All this was 
costly in the extreme in the first instance and, 
as the protecting banks are maintained out of 
revenue, no statistics are available showing what 
they have cost since they were put down. As the 
large bridges are very long and very numerous in 
India, their maintenance must be a very scrious drain 
on the revenue. 


AssaAM-BENGAL RAILWAY. ~Dyung Bridge No. 134, showing Trestle. 


Col. F. S. Taylor, R.£., reported on the so-called 
‘*Goalundo Spur.’’ The Eastern Bengal Railway had 
been extended to the junction of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, and arrangements had been made at 
great expense for dealing with the traffic coming down 
both rivers. At the junction of the rivers the Ganges 
took a sweep to the North and ran right round a pro- 
montory, before falling into the larger river. On this 
promontory, which showed indications of being composed 
entirely of hard clay, the railway station, bungalows, 
river sidings, etc., had been laid down, as the shape of 
the land had not altered for many years. However, 
with the Ganges in flood and the bigger river low, a 
tremendous current swept by the right bank and 


began to erode the nose of the promontory. Stone was 
thrown in, which at once aggravated the erosion and 
the scour, and eventually two deep bays were formed, 
one by the direct current above, the other by the 
back water below, until the promontory assumed the 
form of a spur or pier 800 feet long, in 80 feet 
of water, made up of stone and brick blocks. The 
rivers were kept at bay for two years, at a cost 
of nearly 20 Jakhs of rupees and when the fight 
ceased, by command, the rivers cut through the 
root of the spur and in 24 hours what had been 
ths right bank of the river became its feft shore. 
These cases illustrate some of the extraordinary 
difficulties which 
have enhanced 
the cost. of 
Indian Railways. 

Sir Guildford 
Molesworth 
wrote a report 
on Indian 
Railways. 

At the Society 
of Arts in Lon- 
don Col. 
Romain Wragge 
advocated _ the 
use of condensed 
peat fuel. 

A __sDirector- 
General of State 
Railways wasap- 
pointed in 1874. 

During Lord 
Northbrook’ s 
rule, parts of the 
following _ lines 
were opened for 
trafic for the 
first time, vz.: 
5 feet 6 inches 
or ‘‘Standard’’ 
gauge, the Niz- 
am’s; metre 
gauge, the Raj- 
putana-Malwa 
and the Tirhoot; 
2 feet 6 inches 
gauge, the Gaek- 
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war's Dabhol. 
The average gross earnings per mile per week 
fell to Rs. 51°41, while the percentage of net 
earnings to capital outlay rose to 3°90. The 


average miles opened increased considerably, to 489 
(total 1,467) bringing the grand total to 6,541, 
while the average capital outlay was Rs. 2,73,90,000 
(total Rs.  10,95,58,000), making a grand __ total 
of nearly tor crores of rupees. The Tapti, 2,556 
feet; the Kistna, 3,855 fect; the Gumti (Jaunpur), 
1,472 feet; the Ramgunga (Bareilly), 2,277 feet; 
the Ganges (Rajghat), 3,040 feet; the Ravi 
(original), 3,217 feet; and the Ganges (Cawnpur), 
2,850 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period. 
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LorD LYTTON. 
1876— 1880. 


Major-General J. S. Trevor, Director-General of 
State Railways, issued his first Report on the lines 
under his charge, from the beginning to the year 
1879-80. This work was printed in Calcutta, covered 
345 pages of foolscap size and contained 7 maps. 

He stated that in the 10 preceding years 2,500 miles 
of State Railway lines had been opened, and that 1,500 
were under construction, the total cost having been 
Rs. 2,633 lakhs; 1,351 miles were required to connect 
the Punjab and Sind, to reach Peshawar, and for Frontier 
lines, all on the 
standard gauge. 
At the site of the 
Attock Bridge 
over the Indus 
there had been a 
flood 150 feet 
deep and _ the 
trafic at Sukkur 
over the Same 
liver was being 
taken across by a 
wagon ferry, by 
which even loco- 
motives had been 
crossed with very 
few accidents in- 
deed, although 
the current was 
very rapid and 
the great whirl- 
pools and eddies 
very dangerous. 
To facilitate the 
lowering of a 
locomotive on the 
pontoon a young 
assistant engineer 
greased the rails 
of the incline, in 
thetemporary 
absence of the 
ferry master and 
proceeded to 
lower the engine, 
which took charge, 
crossed the pon- 
toon and plunged into the water. General Trevor also 
gave full particulars of all the other State lines, mostly 
of the metre gauge and constructed departmentally, 
except in the case of the Rajputana and Scindia lines, 
on which contract work had been very successful; the 
former was expected to cheapen Sambur Lake salt in 
the Ganges valley. The Director-General reported that 
an arrangement had been made for a steam-tramway 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling by private enterprise. This 
was the present Darjeeling-Himalayan 2 feet gauge 
railway, for which the late Sir Franklin Prestage ob- 
tained such favourable terms, and which was a great 
success from the beginning, the work done by the little 
locomotive engines having never been beaten anywhere. 
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Ton mile and passenger mile statistics are given in the 
Report; they were first started on the Dhond-Manmad 
line in the year 1878-79, and have been found most 
useful and instructive ever since. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 insisted on the 
importance of railways and wanted 5,000 miles urgently, 
while 20,000 miles would make India safe; but the 
Afghan war had diverted all the available funds. A 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Public Works which 
sat in the previous year recommended that the funds 
to be borrowed by the Imperial Government for ‘‘ Pro- 
ductive’’ Irrigation and Railway Works should be 
limited to 2% millions sterling, and Lord Lytton 
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ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY.— Cut and Cover to Slip at No. 25 Cutting, Tunnel ra. 


on June 8th, 1880, proposed that light cheap lines should 
be sanctioned on the separate financial responsibility 
of Provincial Governments. In the same year Col. 
J. G. Medley, R.E., proposed a Clearing House, but this 
was considered premature, and it has never yet been 
established, the distances being considered too great 
for the working of such an establishment. 

The Railway Conference first met and the Provi- 
dent Fund and Hill Schools were first started in 
1880, This year was also remarkable for a great 
development of State lines and for the introduction 
of private enterprise in their construction. The 
Nizam’s State Railway was also started at the sug- 


gestion of Government, 
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Col. W. S. Trevor in his report for 1881-1882 
remarked that ‘‘on the opening of new (State) 
lines the staff has practically to be taught the duties 
required.’’ In Chapter VI he gave a précts of 
correspondence on the subject of gauges—which began 
in r84r. 

As illustrating some of the vicissitudes of railway 
making in India a summary of a portion of this précts 
will be useful. It should be premised that the Govern- 
ment of India decided to make its own trunk lines on 
the standard, and branch lines on the metre gauge. In 
spite of all this, it was considered by some of their ad- 
visers that the line from Karachi to Peshawar through 
Lahore would be amply served by a metre gauge, 
and strange to say, the Secretary of State assented ; 
so the existing Lahore to Multan standard gauge line 
was to have a third rail or be converted to metre gauge. 
Lord Napier demurred to this, and only consented to the 
metre gauge from Lahore to Peshawar as preferable to 
having no railway at all. This was settled in 1871 
against much opposition at home. The Duke of Argyll 
re-opened the question in 1873, Lord Northbrook recom- 
mending standard gauge (though with 60 Ib. rails) for 
military and political reasons. Early in 1874 the Duke 
of Argyll assented reluctantly, but wanted 45 lb. rails, 
which was not accepted by the Government of India, 
and finally, Lord Salisbury in June 1875 gave way, and 
the standard gauge with 60 lb. rails was laid down. 
The railways through Central India and Rajputana 
(except the Agra-Gwalior) were all metre gauge. The 
Government and the inhabitants of Bombay had 
throughout strongly advocated the standard gauge 
from Ahmedabad northwards towards Ajmir—as Delhi 
is nearer to Bombay than Calcutta, and is therefore 
the natural outlet for that market—but metre gauge 
was put down. The Agra-Gwalior line was considered 
a military branch of the East Ind'an Ralway, and 
Sindhia, who largely provided the money, was very 
desirous of having the standard gauge—so standard 
gauge it was made. It was calmly said that the open- 
ing of the Rajputana line would “‘ give valuable 
experience as to the sufficiency of a metre gauge 
railway as a trunk line of communication.’’ 

The output of coal in India in 1880 was a little over 
a million tons, while 683,768 tons of English coal were 
imported. The natives were being trained in railway 
shops and schools all over the country, and after six 
years’ trial on the East Indian Railway, drivers and 
shunters were favourably reported on, Rs. 16 lakhs 
having been saved through their employment during 
that period. 

The line from Ruk to Sibi —133%% miles—was laid 
in 101 days, with material drawn from all parts, in spite 
‘of cholera and want of water ; it was found most useful 
after the Maiwand disaster, for one single train did in 
one day what would have taken 2,500 camels to do in 14 
days. 

The East Indian Railway was purchased from 
January 1, 1880, the State accepting each {100 share 
as equivalent to £125 in terminable annuities or East 
Indian 4 percent. paper, which was the most popular ; 
the Company to work the line on agreed terms. 

While Lord Lytton was Viceroy, the average gross 
earnings per mile per week reached Rs. 281. The aver- 


age percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 
again fell to 48°89, and the average net earnings reached 
5°06 of the capital outlay—topping the 5 per cent. for 
the first time, and since then it has never dropped 
below this. The average length of miles opened rose to 
524 (total 2,621), making 8,996 in all ; while the average 
capital outlay amounted to Rs. 5,52,13,000 (total 
Rs. 27,60,63,000), or a grand total of Rs. 128,56,90,000. 
Portions of the following lines were opened for the first 
time during this period, viz., standard gauge, Bengal- 
Nagpur, Indian Midland; metre gauge, Behar line 
of the Eastern Bengal (State), Bhavnagar-Gondal- 
Junagad-Porebunder, Burma _ proper, Pondicherry ; 
2 feet gauge, Darjeeling-Himalayan. 

The Alexandra (original), 9,088 feet; the Jhelum 
(original), 1,880 feet ; the Jumna (Agra), 2,272 feet ; the 
Nerbudda, 2,836 feet; the Hagari, 2,396 feet; the 
Empress, 4,210 feet ; and the new Cheyer, 3,500 feet long, 
were the bridges opened during this period. 


LorpD RIPON. 
1881—1884. 


In September 1880 and January 1881, the Duke 
of Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) recorded his opin- 
ion that the time had come for reverting to private 
enterprise. The new Governor-General went in strongly 
for famine protection lines, and was well supported 
by his Financial adviser, Lord Cromer (then Sir Evelyn 
Baring), who, in March 1881, stated that 2% millions 
were quite inadequate and that he looked to English and 
perhaps Native capital to supplement that amount. 
‘‘ Partly aided’’ lines were proposed by India, but 
did not meet with favour at the India Office, and 
so the subject was bandied to and fro. From March 
to July 1884 another select committee sat and made 
certain recommendations which the Secretary of State 
adopted, generally, in November ; 350 lakhs were to be 
borrowed annually, the Indian Government having 
made a forecast for the next six years. They strongly 
condemned the Secretary of State’s persistent efforts 
to force the metre gauge on trunk lines, and were sup- 
ported in this view by the State and the Committee. 
Meanwhile, the Eastern Bengal had been taken over 
by the State and the Rajputana-Malwa had been made 
over to the Bombay-Baroda and Central India on a 
lease ; the Southern Mahratta was to belong to the 
State, while a company worked it and furnished the 
funds, under a 4 per cent. guarantee for 7 years, and 3% 
per cent. after that, with a quarter share of profits. The 
Bengal and North-Western was to have no guarantee 
and the Government were to share any profits over 
6 per cent. The question of competitive rates was 
raised in 1881 and. is not settled yet. 

Sir Juland Danvers submitted h‘s last report in 
1882, and for two years previous an Indian Adminis- 
tration Report was also issued in two parts, the second 
containing statistics only. The first part with all the 
maps and diagrams was reprinted in England and issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, for many years. 

After the Tay Bridge disaster, a Railway Structure 
Commission on Wind Pressure was appointed, con- 
sisting of Sir William Armstrong, W. H. Barlow, Sit 
John Hawkshaw, Prof. G. G. Stokes, and Col. Yolland. 
They reported on May 20, 1881, that a wind pressure of 
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from 30 to 40 lbs. per square inch would be sufficient 
to overturn railway carriages ; and that if a pressure 
of 56 lbs. were provided for with a factor of safety of 
26 or 28 lbs., all danger would be avoided. 

In Lord Ripon’s time the average gross earnings 

per mile per week reached their maximum up to that 
time, v#z., Rs. 289. The average percentage of work- 
ing expenses to gross earnings also rose a little to 40°68, 
a figure it has never reached since then: while that of 
the net earnings to capital outlay showed a considerable 
tise to 5°32. The average number of miles opened per 
annum was 617 (total 2,469), a considerable rise, the 
grand total reaching 11,527 miles. The average capi- 
tal outlay was a little over Rs. 672 lakhs (total nearly 
Rs. 27 crores), while the grand total was nearly 
Rs. 155% crores. 
Portions of a great number of lines were first 
opened during this period, viz. standard gauge, 
Bhopal-Itarsi, Rajpura-Bhatinda; metre gauge, Bengal 
and North-Western proper, Deoghur, Dibru-Sadiya, 
Ledo and Tikar-Margherita colliery, Jodhpur-Bikaner, 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon proper, Lucknow-Bareilly, 
Southern Mahratta proper, and Mysore Section; 2 ft. 
6 in. gauge, Easter. Bengal (State) branches, and 
2 ft. gauge, Jorhat State. 

The Nerbudda (new), 4,688 feet ; the Attock, 1,522 
feet; another Nerbudda, 2,306 feet; the Jumna 
(Muttra), 1,146 feet; the Kistna (Bijapur Branch), 
3,392 feet; and the Bhima, 2,342 feet long, were 
the bridges opened during this period. 


LoRD DUFFERIN. 
1885—1888. 

The Bengal-Nagpur in 1883 and the Indian Mid- 
land in 1887 were started with a permanent (Sterling) 
guarantee of 4 per cent. and a subsequent quarter 
share of profits. 

During 1885 the trouble on the frontier diverted 
funds from the commercial and protective railways 
to costly military lines, which were never expected to 
earn any direct profits. 

In 1886, the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi was taken 
over by the Government and merged in the North- 
Western; the whole of the company’s officers were 
retained, except those of the Engineering Department, 
only one Assistant Engineer being kept on. 


It was in this year that 14,500 miles of railway 


track in America were converted to the 4 ft. 8% in. 
gaugein two days. A great deal of the rolling-stock had 
previously been made interchangeable and the prepar- 
ations for the conversion had taken a long time and 
caused some inconvenience. Including all gauges the 
total mileage opened in India at that time was under 
12,000. Sir Theodore Hope, the Public Works Minis- 
ter at this time, pointed out the evils of the London 
Stores Department, and that the uncertain supplies of 
funds and material were most wasteful and unbusiness- 
like. As to funds, the Government were embarrassed 
by famines, by a possible war with Russia, and by the 
continuing fallin exchange; as to the London Stores 
Department, it has gone on to this day on the old lines, 
discouraging the Indian firms, who were quite ready 
to supply materials direct and to submit to any in- 
spection considered necessary. But no inspecting 
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officers were appointed in India, and the old sickening 
delay and uncertainty of delivery continued to hamper 
the engineers and to add enormously to the cost of 
works. The Secretary of State in July 1886 warned 
the Government of India not to increase the taxation 
for railway construction. In spite of all these 
difficulties the average number of miles opened during 
Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty increased to the highest 
up to that date, vz, 736 per annum (total 2,945), 
making a grand total of 14,525 miles open; earnings 
per mile per week dropped to Rs. 273, nevertheless, the 
average percentage of working expenses to gross earn- 
ings also dropped to 49°07, and that of the net profits 
to capital outlay rose to 5°40, a record up to then. 
The average capital outlay per annum was nearly 
Rs. 940 lakhs (total over 3,759 lakhs) ; the total outlay 
rising to Rs. 19,304% lakhs. Portions of the following 
lines were first opened during this period, v#z., standard 
gauge, Tarkessur ; metre gauge, Gaekwar’s Mehsana, 
Fastern Bengal (State), Dacca Section; West of India 
Portuguese, Morvi and Thaton-Duyinzaik (Light). 
The Oudh and Rohilkhand was taken over in 1889. 

The Solani, 1,750 feet; the Rapti, 1,445 feet; the 
Jubilee, 4,932 feet; the Ganges (Balaweti), 7,886 feet ; 
the Kanhan, 1,237 feet; the Kaiser-i-Hind, 4,293 feet; 
the Victoria, 2,720 feet; the Dufferin, 3,507 feet; the 
Gandak, 2,176 feet; the Jumna (Kalpi), 2,626 feet ; and 
the Kistna (Poona Branch), 2,340 feet long, were the 
bridges opened during this period. 


LorD LANSDOWNE. 
1889—1894. 

In October 1889, the Government of India sub- 
mitted a programme of extensions to the Secretary of 
State. In November, Lord Cross advised that private 
enterprise should be encouraged in the construction 
and working of railways, and he endorsed the opinion 
expressed in 1884 on the subject of gauge; trunk lines 
should be of standard gauge (by this time this had 
become impossible); metre gauge should be confined to 
extensions and branches of the present metre gauge 
lines or to cases where the traffic would be so light that 
the broader gauge would be too expensive, although 
such trafic as offered would have to suffer the 
‘undoubted disadvantage ’’ of a break of gauge. 
The Governor-General, however, disapproved of the 
Secretary of State’s financial proposals and considered 
it would be better to .ncrease his borrowing powers— 
he proposed another Railway Commission. In 1889 a 
second battle of the gauges was fought at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, with the result that the 
various advocates of standard, of metre, and of other 
gauges, alone or mixed, remained unconverted, so that 
the Government was left without any guidance. It 
was, however, clearly shown that a really light railway 
had never been constructed in India. Until 1890 the 
area served by the metre gauge lines was fairly well 
defined, but after that the gauge which was fixed upon 
for use on feeders was used for lines competing with 
the standard gauge. In 1890 the whole available 
balance of the Famine Insurance Fund was devoted to 
railways. 

When the South Indian was taken over by the 
Government, the Secretary of State made a 20 years’ 
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contract with the Company, in November 1890, to 
work, manage and maintain the lines; a million ster- 
ling was to be raised (reckoned to be equivalent to 
Rs. 140 lakhs). The first charge on the receipts was to be 
3 per cent. for three years; after that 3% per cent.; the 
second charge was to be 3. per cent. on the Govern- 
ment’s capital outlay; the surplus to be divided in 
proportion to the capital found. At the end of the 
contract the capital was to be repaid in sterling in 
London, at par. Lord Cross in February 1890 again 
praised the ‘Company ’’ system, and the Government 
of India replied in October, repudiating any leaning 
either way. 

In 1892, rupees half a crore were lent to the Com- 
panies for extensions. In 1893 a subsidy was offered, 
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a rebate on Io per cent. of the interchange traffic ; this 
was estimated to yield 4 per cent., but these terms were 
strictly adhered to in the case of the Ahmedabad- 
Parantij only. 

In these years the average receipts per mile per 
week fell considerably, to Rs. 256, and yet the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 
diminished also, being 48°32 per annum, while that of 
the net earnings to capital outlay receded to 5°28. The 
average capital outlay per annum was well over Rs. 8 
crores (total Rs. 40 crores, 13% lakhs), the grand total 
being Rs. 233,17,87,000 ; or at 16d. to the rupee, well 
over 1,554% millions sterling. 


Portions of a great number of lines were opened, 
viz., standard gauge, Godra-Rutlam-Nagda, Petlad- 
Cambay (Anand-Tarapur Section), Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, Madras (North-East line), Bezwada Extension, 
Jammu and Kashmir (Native State Section); 
metre gauge, Palanpur-Deesa, Bengal-Dooars proper, 
Jetalsar-Rajkot, Jodhpur-Bikaner (Bikaner Section), 


Jodhpur-Hyderabad (British Section), Guntakal- 
Mysore Frontier, Hindupur (Yesvantpur-Mysore 
Frontier), Kolhapur, Mysore-Nanjangud; 2 ft. 6 in. 


gauge, Cooch Behar, Powayan (Light); 2 ft. gauge, 
Dandot (Light). 

The Weinganga, 450 feet ; the SheonatH (No. IJ), 
2,250 feet ; the Betwa, 2,166 feet; the Ken (Banda), 
1,558 feet; the Betwa (Lalitpur), 1,446 feet; the 
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Lansdowne, 1,520 feet; the Penner (new), 1,830 
feet; the Eeb, 1,461 feet; the Damoodar, 2,664 
feet; the Shersvat, 3,650 feet; the Chitravati 


(new), 2,670 feet; the Barakur, 1,850 feet ; another 


Penner, 1,740 feet; the Chumbal, 2,714 feet; 
the Alexandra (reconstructed), 3,976 feet; the 
Papagni (new), IIo feet; and the reconstructed 


Ravi, 1,465 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period. 

The Lansdowne Bridge at Sukkur, over the Indus 
rapids, was constructed by the Resident Engineer, Mr. 
F; E. Robertson, C.1.£., without any staging or false 
work, and with only one assistant, an Eurasian. 
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LorpD ELGIN. 


1894—1808. 

In April 1898 the late Mr. Horace Bell read a 
paper, at the Society of Arts, London, in which he men- 
tioned the fact that, as 6,000,000 people were being 
relieved, there were no funds available for Railways, and 
that of late years private enterprise had practically 
been discouraged, although no other field for invest- 
ment was as safe and certain as that of Indian Railways. 
The discussion that followed showed in a remarkable 
manner the divergent opinions held by high officials, 
past and present. The word “‘ assisted,’’ said Mr. 
Bell, seemed to have been invented to screen the fact 
of guarantees, to which Colonel Marryat added that 
while Government 3 and 33 per cent. rupee-paper was 
at par and while money in the bazar fetched 15 per 
cent., an offer of 3 per cent. guarantee was absurd. 

Mr. Bell pointed out that Japan had done four 
times better than India in Railways, in proportion to 
their respective populations. Although he had been 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, or, 
perhaps, because of that fact, Mr. Bell advocated the 
abandonment of the State Administration. He urged 
that the Government should only control and inspect 
railways, and that large systems were a mistake, in 
India at any rate, with their hordes of more or less 
ineficient and unreliable employees and in the trying 
climate. Sir Richard Strachey, on the other hand, 
considered big systems beneficial, but agreed that 
Government control should not extend to petty matters. 
On this, Sir J. A. Baines observed that, with these 
enormous interests and these enormous armies of 
employees under State Agency, either political or pecu- 
niary corruption was certain to arise. The Chairman, 
the late Mr. J. M. McLean, m.p., alluded to the large 
number of Royal Engineersin the Railway Department 
and said that it was not likely they would willingly let 
gotheirhold. It has very justly been pointed out that 
a Royal Engineer in the Public Works Department, 
as arule, received more pay than the officers of the 
Corps who stuck to their military duties, and more than 
the Civil Engineers in similar offices. So that the R. E. 
was rewarded for becoming less efficient as a military 
man and for learning work at the public expense, for 
which civilians had undergone a life long training at 
their own expense. The Chairman also considered the 
metre gauge a ‘‘colossal blunder,’’ while Sir Owen 
T. Burne asserted that Lord Mayo only intended metre 
lines as feeders, and Mr. W. Martin Wood had recorded 
an opinion that they were lighter, more compact, and 
more economically worked than the broad gauge. 
According to Sir Juland Danvers, railways, being com- 
mercial concerns, were better in the hands of those who 
could manage them on commercial principles. 

In this year, Government, finding that previous 
terms did not attract capital, revised them and offered 
those which Colonel Marryat characterized as ‘‘absurd,’’ 
vi2.,a 3 per cent. guarantee or a rebate limited to 34 per 
cent. These proved no more attractive than the pre- 
vious ones, and it was found that the method could not 
be relied upon for a steady supply of funds. The at- 
tempt to finance through the District Boards having also 
failed (only 158 miles having been constructed in Bengal), 


Government had to find funds out of their own resour- 
ces. Meanwhile but little money had been available 
for expenditure on open lines, which were consequently 
Starved. So in 1895, the East Indian Railway was 
allowed to get an Act of Parliament authorizing the 
raising of capital for construction and equipment. 
Sanction was given to spend Rs. 29 crores in 3 years— 
but famine, frontier wars, and falling exchange again 
intervened and prevented this; the East Indian Rail- 
way Act becoming inoperative. 

Since 1896 all expenditure on Guaranteed and 

State lines has been included in the Railway Pro- 
gramme. In 1897 the Railway Branch of the Public 
Works Department was reorganized, it having been 
found that the subordination of the Department to a 
Civilian Member of Council did not adequately provide 
for a final expert authority. So a Secretary was ap- 
pointed, with three expert Deputies as Directors of 
Trafic and of Construction, and an Accountant- 
General. 
During the five years of Lord Elgin’s reign, the 
average gross earnings per mile per week were Rs. 249, 
a slight fall. Although the average percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings per annum was 
improved to 47°43, that of net earnings to capital out- 
lay did not respond and fell a little to 5:20. The 
average number of miles opened also fell to 707 (total 
3,536), giving a grand total of 22,024 miles. The 
average capital outlay per annum increased greatly, to 
Rs. 11,78,29,000 (total Rs. 58,91,43,000), making a 
erand total of considerably over Rs. 292 crores. 

Portions of a great number of lines were opened 
for the first time, in spite of all difficulties ; they were :— 
standard gauge, Nagda-Ujjain, Tapti Valley, Bhopal- 
Ujjain, Bina-Goona-Baran, Kolar Gold _ Fields, 
Southern Punjab; metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Paranti, 
Mymensingh-Jamalpur (Jagannathganj — Branch), 
Cawnpore-Burhwal, Assam-Bengal proper, Dhrangadra, 
Jamnagar, Karaikkal-Peralam, Tanjore District Board, 
Udaipur-Chitor; 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, Rajpipla, Barsi Light 
(it had taken 14 years’ hard work to get this well-paying 
line sanctioned, although the only concession was free 
land), Tarakeshwar-Magra (Light), Tezpore-Balipara 
(Light): 2 ft. gauge, Howrah-Amta (Light), Howrah- 
Sheakhala (Light). 

The Ramgunga (Moradabad), 2,126 feet ; the Kist- 
na, 3,684 feet ; the Jhelum (reconstructed), 4,899 feet ; 
the Rushu Kuliya, 1,598 feet ; the Penner, 1,990 feet ; 
and the Elgin, 3,695 feet long, were the bridges opened 
during this period. 

LorD CURZON. 
1899Q—I905. 

The closing ot the Mints enabled allotments to be 
increased, but the Gujerat and Deccan famines in 18g9- 
1900 again caused curtailment, so that the position be- 
came unbearable—for either the construction of much 
needed new lines, or the ordinary development of old 
lines, had to be stopped, and the traffic baulked in 
every way. So, as usual, a middle course, sufficient for 
neither needs, had, perforce, to be taken. The needs of 
open lines, which have never been fully satisfied, were 
considered a first charge—but it is evident that these 
needs increase with the increase of mileage open, as well 
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as by the constant development of the traffic and by 
increasing wear and tear of permanent-way and rolling- 
stock. So that, were the yearly sum allotted a fixed 
one, new lines would, in time, cease to be constructed 
long before the total of 60,000 miles even now consider- 
ed necessary would be completed. However, during 
the last five years of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, the 
financial condition of the country improved yearly, so 
that for 1906-7 arecord allotment of Rs. 15 crores 
(10 millions sterling) was reached. A three-years’ pro- 
gramme, including 13,000 miles of new lines, is now 
being worked out, and the sensible course has at last 
been taken of allowing lapses of one year, up to a 
limit of Rs. 50 lakhs, to be re-allotted to the next. 

After 1899 the Administration Reports were all 
printed in India, and in that year the first “‘ History of 
Railway Projects inIndia’’ appeared. The next year 
the two parts were merged into one, and the report was 
very much abridged. 

The late Mr. T. Robertson passed two cold seasons 
in India and reported in 1903 on the Indian Railways 
at Lord Curzon’s request. He recommended the form- 
ation of a Railway Board, and in March 1905 this 
was constituted: Mr. Robertson also made many 
other recommendations, some of which are being 
carried out. | 

There was a large amount of work done in Lord 
Curzon’s time. An average of 1,043 miles of line per 
annum were opened and 6,255 in the six years, bringing 
the grand total up to 28,295 miles. In spite of this 
great accession of new lines the average gross earnings 
per mile per week rose to Rs. 295, while in 1905 they 
were Rs. 283, or nearly £20. This, of course, compares 
very unfavourably with the earnings of the home rail- 
ways and yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the aver- 
age percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 
was but 47°72 per annum, and that of the net earnings 
to capital outlay as much as 5°36 per annum, while in 
1905 it rose to 5°92 per cent, a result at which most 
railway undertakings in the world would only be too 
delighted if they could arrive. The average yearly 
capital outlay was Rs. 1,069} lakhs, or Rs. 7,484? lakhs 
in all, of which no less than Rs. 14,07,99,000, or close 
upon ten millions sterling, were spent in 1905. This 
brought the grand total of the capital outlay to 
Rs. 3,66,93,94,000, of {244,626,267, yielding 6 per cent. 
per annum. The North-Western Railway which for 
many years was a very poor-paying line, has now become 
one of the chief contributors to this splendid result, 
since the opening of canals along the Upper Indus. 

The lines of which portions were opened during 
Lord Curzon’s reign, were as follows, v1z.:—standard 
gauge: Petlad-Cambay (Tarapur-Cambay Section), 
South Behar, Agra-Delhi Chord, Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jak- 
hal, Southern Punjab (Ludhiana Extension), Hurdwar- 
Dehra (this exceedingly useful line was discussed for 
ten years); metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Dholka, Jaipur 
(Siwai-Madhopur), Vijapur-Kalol-Kadi, Nilgiri, Shora- 
nur-Cochin, Hyderabad-Godavari, Noakhali (Bengal), 
Bengal Dooars (Extension), )Tinnevelly-Quilon (Tra- 
vancore, British Section), Tinnevelly-Quilon (Tra- 
vancore, Native State Section), Bellary-Rayadrug, 
Birhur-Shimoga, Hospet-Kotlur ; 2 ft. 6in. gauge, Jub- 
bulpore-Gondia (Extension, Bengal-Nagpur Railway), 


Mourbhanj, and Parlakimedi (Light), Raipur-Damtari 
(branch Bengal-Nagpur Railway), Tirupattur-Krish- 
nagiri, Kushalgarh-Kohat, Nowshera-Durgai, Baraset- 
Basirhat (Light), Buktiarpore-Behar (Light), Cutch 
State, Kalka-Simla; 2 ft. gauge, Gwalior (Light). The 
Great Indian Peninsula was taken over in 1900. 

The Phulgee, 2,064 feet ; the Subanrika, 1,908 feet ; 
the Byturney, 2,400 feet ; the Brahmini, 4,640 feet ; 
the Berupa, 1,728 feet; the Sohan, 1,204 feet ; the Barah, 
1,368 feet ; the Sone (Dehri), 10,052 feet; Mahanadi, 
6,912 feet ; Kuakhai, 3,212 feet; Kathjori, 2,890 feet ; 
Godaveri, 9,096 feet; Roopnarain, 2,632 feet ; Indus 
(Kotri), 1,948 feet ; Girna, 1,417 feet; Ganges (Gur- 
mukhtesar), 2,332 feet; Teesta, 2,116 feet; Girna, 
1,572 feet; Gokteik, 2,260 feet; Dharka, 1,620 feet ; 
Sankosh, 1,458 feet; the Cossye, 1,736 feet; the 
Dehing, 1,118 feet ; the Turtipur, 3,912 feet ; and the 
Kosi, 3,173 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period. 

The total trade of India in 1904-1905 had risen 
to over Rs. 318 crores with a balance in favour of the 
country of Rs. 30,21,75,000. The aggregate tonnage 
of goods lifted in 1905 was 54,940,000 ; the average rate 
per ton per mile for all descriptions of goods being 5} 
pie or just under $d. The total number of passengers 
was 248,160,000, The average rate charged them for 
all classes being 2°47 pie per mile, just over 1d., the 
average distance travelled being about 40 miles. In 
the employ of railways there were no less than 436,348 
natives, only 9,175 Eurasians and 6,535 Europeans; 
6,907 children, apprentices, and workmen attended the 
railway schools, and facilities are given for children to 
attend other schools. The numbers of skilled work- 
men who have passed through and are still in the 
locomotive and carriage shops is very great indeed, 
and the spread of technical education by these means 
has been most beneficial. The total output of the 
Indian collieries was 8,430,000 tons and only 197,750 
tons of English and foreign coal were imported—of 
these amounts 2,760,000 and 18,230 tons respectively 
were consumed by the railways. 


Lorp MINTO. 
1906. 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railwa 
was taken over by the State on the rst January noe. 
In 1907, the Madras Railway, the only guaranteed 
line remaining, was taken over by the State, and it has 
been decided by the Secretary of State that the junction 
of the reorganized railway with the Great Indian Penin- 
sular system will be at Raichur, and that the Bengalore- 
Madras Section shall be worked by the Southern 
Mahratta line, the South Indian Railway being ac- 
corded running powers to Madias over this section. The 
following State lines are leased to Companies, v#2z. :— 
Bengal-Nagpur, Indian Midland, Assam-Bengal, Burma, 
Southern Mahratta and the Lucknow-Bareilly Section 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand. There are six lines 
worked on the so-called Branch lines system ; besides 
these there are Companies’ lines guaranteed under 
new contracts; District Board lines; Assisted and 
unassisted Companies’ lines, and Native and Foreign 
State lines; the balance being State lines worked by 
the State or by Companies. 
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When the Nagda-Muttra line has been completed, 
it is considered that there will be only three trunk 
lines left fer construction, vtz.:—The Bombay-Sind 
connection ; the joining of the Assam and Bengal 
railways, and the so-called North to South Standard 
Gauge railway. Another important line will be the 
Kundwa-Akola-Basim Railway which will similarly 
link up the North and South metre gauge systems. 
The Marwar-Kotah link will greatly benefit 
Karachi, where also it is proposed to form a Company 
for the purpose of building various light railways in 
the province. 

At the last Railway Conference allusion was made 
to the simplification of the Goods Tariff—this is in 
hand at last and will be of inestimable advantage to 
trade in general. The lowering of the minimum tariff 
has also encouraged traders, and if railways were only 
allowed to take full advantage of their geographical 
and geological positions, and the Government could 
only be induced to share more of its profits with 
investors, railways and their consequent benefits would 


increase poner n tt 
il] College has been closed after a life 


Coopers Hi 
of 35 years. It was built to accommodate 125 students 
and the average number has been 46. Of these 35 per 
cent. dropped out ; 24 per cent. failed to pass the final 
examination, and about 4o per cent. obtained appoint- 
ments. The course was very costly, as the number of 
professors was out of all proportion to the number of 
students. 

The third ‘‘ Battle of the Gauges’’ took place at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in London after 
another interval of 16 years, when a paper by Sir 
Frederick R. Upcott, K.c.v.0., C.S.I., was discussed on the 
30th January, 1906. Sir Frederick invited the criticism 
of the members on the two questions (1) whether the 
cost and confusion which will necessarily accompany 
gradual conversion outweigh the advantages of uni- 
formity, and (2) whether the growing needs of the 
traffic may not be met by continuation and extension 
of different gauges, treating each case on its merits 
without attempting to define any definite scheme. 
The majority acquiesced in the view that a com- 
promise rather than any drastic remedy appeared to 
be preferable, and Sir Frederick, as President of 
the Railway Board, stated that this compromise 
agreed substantially with the policy now being carried 
out by the present Government. He did not, of 
course, commit any future Government to the same 
policy. 
The sum of Rs. 15 crores was provided for 
1906-7, of which 891 lakhs was for open lines (Rs. 382 
lakhs of this being for rolling-stock) and the balance for 
construction. Of this amount, Rs. 414,61,16,000 
( £9,741,200), were actually expended, being nearly a 
crore of rupees in excess of the expenditure for the 
year 1905-6. At the end of April, 1906, there were 
28,607 miles open and 3,297 under construction and 
sanctioned, total 31,914; or only a little over half the 
mileage considered necessary by many authorities. The 
amount of work done, though creditable under all the 
circumstances of the case, still compares unfavourably 
with many other countries, both as regards miles per 
tabitant and per square mile of territory. On the 
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other hand, the total trade of India had further risen in 
the financial year 1905-6 to Rs. 32r crores, or a 
ten-fold increase in less than 60 years, and showed a 
balance in favour of India of over 334 crores of rupees ; 
the enormous increase over the figures quoted before 
the introduction of railways being almost entirely due 
to their growth. 

The estimate for 1907-8 provides for the ex- 
penditure of Rs. 13% crores (£9, 000,000), a reduction 
of Io per cent. on the provision of the previous year. 
The programme for this year, as originally framed, 
contemplated an outlay of Rs. 15 crores. Financial 
considerations, however, necessitated its reduction to 
Rs. 12 crores, for which figure it received the Secretary 
of State’s sanction. It was subsequently increased by 
Rs. 1% crores, thus bringing it up toits total of Rs. 13% 
crores. Of this amount, Rs. 1,013 4% lakhs ( £6,755,000), 
has been divided between general open line 
requirements and additional rolling-stock requirements 
in the following proportions :—Open lines, 445% lakhs ; 
rolling-stock, 568 lakhs. The balance of the grant 
goes to lines under construction, for owing to the re- 


duction in the programme, the heavy demands on 


account of open lines, and the large mileage of lines 
at present under construction, no expenditure on new 
lines was proposed for the year. 

In their memorandum on the Budget in 1906, the 
Railway Board definitely stated that the then standard 
of equipment of Indian Railways in the matter of roll- 
ing-stock was below the requirements, and acting on 
this opinion they made the very large provision of 
382 lakhs, as noted above, to be spent for rolling- 
stock during the year 1906-7, and this grant was 
all expended. For 1907-8, the provision of 568 
lakhs which they made, met in full the demands of 
all railways for grants for rolling-stock for that year. 

On the Ist April, 1907, there were 29,571 miles 
of line open, while the mileage under construction 
or sanctioned for construction was 2,873, making a 
grand total of railways completed and in hand at the 
commencement of 1907-8 of 32,444 gniles. Compared 
with the results of the previous year, the revenue 
account for 1906-7 shows an improvement of Rs. 
23,35,000 (£155,900). 

The bridging of the Lower Ganges is a matter 
that has been before the Government of India for 
the past seven years, in some shape or form, The 
question came into being in 1890, and discussion 
has been going on ever since. Up to the end of 1906, 
the main point at issue was as to whether the bridge 
should be built at Sara or at Godagiri. If it were 
located at the first named place, it would connect the 
broad gauge and the narrow gauge sections of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. If, on the other hand, 
Godagiri were selected as the site, the bridge would 
connect the new broad gauge line from Ranaghat to 
the Ganges, with the new narrow gauge line from the 
river to Katihar. A third proposal was imported into 
the discussion by the Railway Board towards the end 
of 1906. It was in the nature of a compromise, and 
the Board held that the provision of a bridge at Sara 
or at Godagiri would not meet satisfactorily the full 
requirements of trade as a permanent arrangement. 
They felt confident that the building ‘of a bridge on 
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one site would be followed eventually by the building of 
a bridge on the other; and to avoid this, and to enable 
the metre gauge system to exter Calcutta, they proposed 
to bridge the r ver at Rampur Boalia. A Committee, 
styled ‘‘The Ganges Bridge Committee,’’ was appoin- 
ted by Government at the end of 1905, to consider 
the various scheme;, and to report on the project they 
recommended as offering the best settlement of the 
complex question of location. Their report was sub- 
mitted to Government in April, 1907, and in it the 
Committee, for reasons set forth in full deta‘l, came to 
the followirg conclusions:—(1) That the metre gauge 
ought not to be extended south of the Ganges; and 
(2) that the bridge should be built at Sara. The 
Committee further emphasised the fact that they 
considered the construction of a bridge over the Lower 
Ganges a matter of extreme urgency, and that it was 
the universal hope and expectat on of the commercial 
commun:ty and of the general public that the investi- 
gation and report of the Committee would result in 
immed‘ate and practical action. The report was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State in July, 1907, 
with a recommendation from the Government of India 
that the proposals of the Committee be accepted; and 
here the matter rests at present. 

Among the important pronosals made in 1903 by 
the late Mr. T. Robertson, S:ecial Commissioner for 
Railways, was one for the relaxation of the stringency 
of the control exercised by Government over the a‘fairs 
of Railway Companies. In 1904 the Secretary of 
State called for the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment oi Indiain regard to the matter: but the 
formation of the Railway Board had first to be effec- 
ted, and the importance and intricacy of the proposals 


necessitated much discussion before the case could be 
lad before the Secretary of State. Under arrange- 
ments hitherto existing, the control of Government 
has been exercised through the medium of Consulting 
Engineers, who in Madras, Bombay and Burma worked 
under the local Governments ; and in the other provin- 
ces were directly subordinate to the Railway Board. 
Railway Companies have hitherto had no original 
powers of sanctions, ard have had to obtain such 
authority from or through the Consulting Engineers. 
With the sanction of the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India have now decided that certain 
powers of sanction and administration should be 
delegated to the Companies’ Boards, and that they 
should be requested to entrust their agents with a 
considerable portion of their Own powers, Government 
reserving the right to reimpose more detailed control 
should the circumstances of anv line require it. It 
has also been decided that the appointment and duties of 
Consulting Ergineers should be abolished, and that 
Government Inspectors should be appointed to carry 
out the duties prescribed in Chapter 4 of the Railway 
Act. The change in organization will be brought into 
force from the 1st June, 1908. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State to examine into the details of railway 
administration and finance in India, and the members 
of the Committee, Sir Walter Lawrence and Sir James 
Mackay, accompanied by Mr. A. Brereton as a railway 
expert from the India Office, will arrive in this country 
some time in December, 1907. Their inquiry will 
include a report on the constitution and working of 
the new Railway Board. 


OG 


The Geology of India. 


Froma geological point of view India is divided 
into three regions: (I) the Peninsular 


accumulation {has finally obliterated all remnants of 
the arm of the sea which might still have subsisted 


Peninsular, extra- 
between the two areas. 


The geological formations of India may be 
classified into the following divisions: 

Recent formations. 

Pleistocene. 

Siwalik System (Pliocene and Upper Miocene). 

Pegu or Mekran System (Lower Miocene and 

Oligocene). 

Eocene. 

Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Permian and Upper Carboniferous. 

Lower Carboniferous and Devonian. 

Silurian, Cambrian, and Pre-Cambrian. 

Oldest Sediments. 

Fundamental Gneiss or Archean. 


THE ARCHZAN. 


THE Archean, if one restricts this name to the 
rocks underlying the oldest undoubted sediments, 
consists essentially of crystalline gneissose rocks that 
must have solidified under conditions quite different 
from those that attended the formation of later rocks. 
These gneisses represent, in part at least, the original 
crust of the globe, when the surface of the originally 
molten mass first began to solidify. 

As in other parts of the world, the Archean system 
in India is largely made up of rocks whose composition 
and structure resemble those of the intrusive rocks of 
the family of the granites or diorites—granular aggre- 
gates of quartz, felspar (silicate of alumina and of 
alkali or lime), and various ferro-magnesian silicates, 
such as amphibole, mica of certain kinds, or, less fre- 
quently, pyroxene. These rocks differ from many of 
the true intrusive granites and diorites of later ages 
owing to the pronounced parallel arrangement of their 
constituting minerals, producing the structure known 
as gneissose. In addition to the parallel arrangement 
of the minerals within the rocks, the whole mass is 
often arranged in parallel layers of rapidly varying 
composition. In some of these rocks felspar is scarce 
or absent, and thus they pass from the condition of 
gneisses to that of crystalline schists. Amongst the 
most peculiar types of this class are the sillimanite 
schists of Orissa discovered by Dr. Walker, and named 
by him ‘‘khondalites’’ (Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. XXXIII); also the corundum bed 
of South Rewa, in Centra] India; the manganiferous 
garnet-bearing schists and gneisses discovered by 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, and called by him the ‘‘ kodurites.’’ 
There are many outcrops of garnetiferous mica schists. 


peninsular, and Indo- area, in which there are no moun- 
SRIECUS TE gIene: tains in the true sense newer than 
paleozoic, (2) the region of relatively recent mountains 
(tertiary in age), constituting the ranges of the 
Himalaya, Baltichistan and Burma, and (3) the great 
Indo-Gangetic alluvial plain. These divisions are in- 
timately connected with the physiographical history of 
the countries that now constitute the Indian Empire. 
In the Peninsula all the rocks of Upper Paleozoic 
age, of newer, are either horizontal, or dipping at 
comparatively low angles. The principal type of 
disturbance that has affected the peninsular area 
during the Upper Paleozoic and later times is the 
formation of elongated, almost rectilinear, trough 
faults which are of paramount importance in the mineral 
resources of India, as they account for the formation 
and preservation of the Indian coal-basins. The 
central and western portion of the peninsular area is 
occupied by an enormous outcrop of heavy, black, vol- 
canic rocks known as the Deccan trap. It constitutes 
flat-topped hills, built of piled-up flows of basaltic lava, 
which have remained almost undisturbed since they 
were erupted incretaceous times. The faulted troughs 
constituting the coal-basins occupy relatively small 
areas, principally in the eastern and north-eastern part 
of the peninsular region. Outside these coal-basins 
the rocks constituting the peninsular area, wherever 
they are not concealed by the Deccan trap, are mostly 
of palzozoic or older age, with the exception of a fringe 
of cretaceous and tertiary strata at some points along 
the sea-coast. These later beds, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present sea-coast, are the only fossil- 
iferous marine sediments of the peninsular area. The 
absence of such beds from the remainder of the 
peninsula indicates that this portion of India has been 
a continental area ever since the earliest geological 
times, and is one of the oldest land areas of the globe. 
The rocks constituting the extra-peninsular area, 
that is the mountain ranges of the Himalaya, of 
Baltichistén and of Burma, contain, in addition to a 
substratum of rocks identical with some of the older 
ones of the Peninsula, numerous representatives of 
marine fossiliferous strata of almost every geological 
age, from Cambrian to Tertiary. The area remained 
occupied by the ocean until late in Tertiary times, 
When the upheaval of the Himalaya was completed. 
The great Indo-Gangetic plain, which now joins 
together the essentially different peninsular and extra- 
peninsular areas, consists of alluvial soil mostly derived 
irom the disintegration of the Himalaya, whose rapid 
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It is sometimes uncertain whether these schists are true 
members of the Archean system, or metamorphosed 
representatives of some of the subsequent normal 
sedimentary series. 

Three well-marked types have been recognized by 
the Geological Survey of India amongst the rocks of 
the Archean. These are: the BENGAL GNEISS 
(Oldham, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Volume I, 1859), the BUNDELKHAND GNEISS 
(Mallet, Manual of the Geology of India, p. 10, 1879), 
and the NILGIRI or MOUNTAIN GNEISS (King, 
Mem. G. S. I., Vol. XVI, p. 125, 1880). 

The Bengal gneiss is characterized by its varied 
composition and conspicuously band- 
ed structure. It often exhibits 
rapidly alternating layers of sharply contrasted com- 
position, some of which exhibit the characters of gneis- 
soSe granites and diorites, while others are more of the 
nature of schists. The schistose types are very numer- 
ous, including quartzose, micaceous and_ hornblendic 
schists, garnet-bearing, magnetite-bearing, sillimanite- 
bearing, and manganiferous gneisses and schists, such 
as the khondalites and kodurites already mentioned, 
and many other varieties. 

The Bundelkhand gneiss, which, in its type-area, 
Bundelkhand Gneiss, USUally has the appearance and 
composition of a coarse typical 
pink granite, was once regarded as the oldest rock in 
India. Ata time when gneisses were regarded as meta- 
morphosed sediments, the coarseness of crystallization 
was thought to be related to the degree of metamor- 
phism, and consequently to the antiquity, of the rocks. 
As the oldest rocks of the earth’s crust must include 
representatives of its first definitive consolidation from 
its original moiten condition, it is evident that the 
Archean must consist largely of rocks formed under 
conditions different from any with which we are 
acquainted in the present stage of the globe’s history. 
The Bundelkhand gneiss, when the nature and compo- 
sition of the rock are considered, closely resembles an 
intrusive granite, but differs from undoubtedly genuine 
granitic intrusions owing to the enormous area which 
it occupies. When the Archean rocks first consolid- 
ated, the primordial atmosphere contained in the state 
of vapour the totality of the water that now forms the 
ocean, the volatile chlorides, as well as a large propor- 
tion of the carbonic acid and oxygen that have now 
been absorbed by various solid rocks. It is quite con- 
ceivable that under the enormous pressure of this 
primordial atmosphere, molten masses may have spread 
out over large areas, and on solidifying assumed the 
granitic form which at later periods could only have been 
developed under similar conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature in the depths of the earth’s crust. Instead of 
being older than the Bengal gneiss, it is quite possible 
therefore that the Bundelkhand gneiss may be resting 
on a substratum of previously solidified rocks. Much ot 
the banded structure of the Bengal gneiss is due to the 
injection of molten rocks in the midst of previously 
solidified gneisses or schists. Some of these intrusions 
may be contemporaneous in age with the outflow of the 
Bundelkhand gneiss. Thus, the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
instead of being the oldest rock of tie pemmsula, may 
be newer than some parts at least of the Bengal yneiss. 


Bengal Gneiss. 


Where granitoid bands of appreciable width con- 
stitute part of the Bengal gneiss, they weather into the 
characteristic groups of piled up blocks of huge dimen- 
sions known as ‘‘tors.’’ The same mode of weathering 
affects the Bundelkhand gneiss. In its type-area, 
the Bundelkhand gneiss constitutes principally a plain, 
surrounded by cliffs of the much harder Vindhyan 
sandstones. This plain is traversed by great rectilin- 
ear, wall-like ribs of quartz, constituted by huge veins 
of that substance many miles in length. They give 
rise to rugged hills, imparting quite 
a special character to the scenery 
of Bundelkhand, and affording great 
facilities for the creation of artificial lakes. 

Lower Bundelkhand is the principal area of this form 
Distribution of Bengal Of gneiss in Northern India. The 

Gneiss and Bundel- Bengal gneiss occupies large surfaces 
khand Gneiss. in Behar, Manbhim, Orissa, Rewa, 
the Dhar Forest, and Gujrdt. As regards Southern 
India, so far as can be made out from published 
accounts, the schistose gneisses that have been 
described as Karnatic gneiss or Salem gneiss, seem 
to correspond with the facies of the Bengal gneiss, 
while the facies of the Bundelkhand gneiss recalls that 
of the massive granitoid red gneiss which prevails in the 
upland of Southern India and has been distinguished 
under various names such as Bdldghdt or Hosur gneiss. 
Its eastern confines from the Paldér to the Kistna are 
almost continuous with the edge of the ghats, and it is 
typically developed in North Arcot, in the Kadapah 
sub-division, in the eastern part of the Bellary district, 
where it is traversed by gigantic quartz veins similar to 
those of Bundelkhand, in the Karnitl district, and 
thence all over the eastern portion of the Hyderabad 
territory up to the higher reaches of the Godavari 
river. It has been largely used as a building material 
throughout Southern India. The magnificent build- 
ings of Vijayanagar, in particular, are constructed of 
Hosur gneiss. 

The Central gneiss of the Himalaya is, in part at 
least, of Archean age, but in the 
present state of the survey cannot 
always with certainty be distin- 
guished from intrusive granites of Tertiary age; neither 
are the available descriptions sufficient to tell whether 
the Bundelkhand gneiss or Bengal gneiss facies 1s 
more particularly represented. Still more scanty 1s 
our knowledge regarding the Fundamental gneiss in 
the Burmese and Malay region, though the system 1s 
there also represented. 

The gneisses constituting some of the principal hill 
masses of the Deccan, such as the 
Nilgiris, the Palnis and the Sheva- 
roys, also closely resemble intrusive rocks except for the 
great dimensions of their outcrops. They are granitoid 
rocks of a peculiar dark-grey to black colour, and their 
distinctness from the other rocks of the Peninsula was first 
recognized by the late Dr. King, who proposed for 
this series, the appropriate name of ‘‘Nilgiri’’ or 
‘“ Mountain Gneiss.’’ 

The same rock is also observed near Madras and 
in the tributary mahals of Orissa, and in the districts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The Icading features 
of these rocks are their dark colour and the constant 


Quartz-veins of 
Bundelkhand, 


Central Gneiss of 
Himalaya. 


Nilgiri Gneiss. 
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presence of the mineral enstatite (essentially silicate of 
magnesia). They also frequently contain garnet. 
Some varieties contain quartz, others do not, but even 
when there is a high proportion of quartz, this mineral 
assumes a dark bluish colour, which does not affect the 
general dark tinge of the rock, producing a very differ- 
ent appearance from that of the more familiar types 
of quartz-bearing rocks, such as ordinary granites and 
diorites. The heavier and less siliceous types of the 
Nilgiri or Mountain gneiss belong to the class of rocks 
known as ‘‘norites,’’ while the more siliceous ones 
come nearer to the composition of diorites and granites, 
from which they differ nevertheless owing to an unusual- 
ly high percentage of magnesia and ferrous oxide, and 
by the presence of enstatite, a mineral characteristic 
of rocks that have a low percentage of silica, but 
generally absent from the usual types of highly sili- 
ceous rocks, such as normal granites or _ diorites. 
Amongst these enstatite-bearing rocks, the types that 
most nearly approach a granite in composition have 
been called by Mr. T. H. Holland ‘‘ charnockites,’’ be- 
: cause the tombstone of Job Char- 
enrages ites nock, the founder of Calcutta, 
consists of a slab of that rock. The material is much 
appreciated as an ornamental stone, owing to its hand- 
some granular appearance and dark colour. 

Somewhat related in composition to the Nilgiri 

gneiss, and perhaps belonging to the 

saa ee i of same seolonical” system, are the 

anorthosites of Bengal, so called on 

account of their being largely made up of lime-bearing 
felspars related to the mineral anorthite. 

In Southern India, where the Hosur gneiss, the 
local representative of the Bundelkhand gneiss, comes 
into contact with the Nilgiri gneiss, there is some 
evidence pointing to their being both of about the 
same age, while we have the direct evidence of 
Stratigraphical superposition to prove that the Dhar- 
wars, the local representatives of the oldest sedimen- 
tary system, are newer than the Hosur gneiss. 

Thus, although the investigation is not yet com- 
plete, there is every reason to regard the Nilgiri gneiss 
as a member of the Archzan System, either of the same 
age as the Bundelkhand gneiss, or somewhat newer. 


OLDEST SEDIMENTARY SYSTEMS. 


AFTER the consolidation of the original crust of 
the globe now constituting the Archzan rocks, a time 
must have come when the temperature was sufficiently 
lowered for the vapours contained in the primordial 
atmosphere to condense and form the ocean. Subse- 
quently to this event, the temperature of the earth’s 
crust could no longer vary except within narrow limits, 
while the temperature of the inner core of the globe 
continued slowly to decrease, and is still decreasing at 
the present day. In order to adjust itself to the con- 
traction in volume which results from this gradual 
cooling of the earth’s interior, the outer crust became 
Corrugated into ridges and furrows. The inequalities 
thus arising in the earth’s figure became gradually 
more pronounced, and at last some of the troughs 
absorbed so much of the bulk of the waters, that the 
general level of the ocean surtuce sank below that of 


the highest ridges or bulges. In this manner the first 
continents appeared, and as their surface became at 
once degraded by atmospheric agencies, true sediments 
began to accumulate in the neighbouring parts of the 
ocean. The gradual deepening of the ocean, and the 
consequent expansion of the continents, by raising 
these earliest sediments above the sea-level, accounts for 
their rapid removal by denuding agencies. Conse- 
quently they have now almost everywhere disappeared, 
except where portions of them have been caught up 
amidst the folds of subsequent corrugations, such as 
those which accompany the formation of mountain 
ranges. The increased depth and thickness resulting 
from this compression has saved some of these folded 
portions from being completely removed by denuda- 
tion. This is why the oldest sediments of the globe 
are almost entirely restricted to narrow highly com- 
pressed synclines. Consequently their outcrops 
assume the appearance of more or less parallel narrow 
elongated strips, such as is particularly well shown in 
the Dharwar region of Southern India. It is the deep- 
est parts of the original synclines that are thus pre- 
served, precisely those parts where the combined effects 
of compression and heat have produced the most 
intense degree of metamorphism, and as this is often 
enhanced by the contact effects of igneous intrusions, 
a crystalline facies may be produced which it is some- 
times very difficult to distinguish from that of certain 
forms of Archzan gneisses. 

Amongst the most characteristic rocks of the 
oldest sedimentary system of India may be mentioned: 
hzmatite-schists, magnetite-bearing schists and mas- 
sive beds of hematite and magnetite ; massive beds of 
manganese ore; a great variety of more or less altered 
volcanic beds, largely basic ; hornblendic schists, which 
probably represent metamorphosed volcanic flows or 
intrusive sills, various kinds of highly magnesian rocks, 
such as talc-schists, serpentinous limestones, potstones ; 
highly crystalline limestones and dolomites, passing 
into scapolite-gneisses and pyroxene granulites, which 
appear to be the result of metamorphism from asso- 
ciated granitic intrusions. 

Single outcrops of this ancient sedimentary series, 
as a rule, do not contain every one of these forms of 
rocks, but they always combine a sufficient variety of 
them to lend to the formation its characteristic facies. 
The bulk of the formation usually consists of a con- 
siderable thickness of slates showing every passage 
through chiastolite-bearing slates and semi-crystalline 
phyllites to typical mica schists, often with the develop- 
ment of andalusite and garnets. When the slates are 
but slightly altered, they are not readily distinguishable 
from those of some less ancient series of the Peninsula, 
the Kadapah system for instance ; but they frequently 
exhibit the altered schistose facies over large areas with 
a degree of metamorphism which is only observed quite 
locally, if at all, amongst the rocks of Kadapah age. 

Granitic intrusions, varying in size from large 
bosses to narrow veins, are a trequent feature amongst 
the outcrops of the oldest sediments. Some of the 
finely foliated mica schists are, as it were, impregnated 
with narrow strings of intrusive granitic material, the 


combination thus produced giviag readily the impres- 


sion of a gneiss, 
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Amongst the various rocks of the system, the mas- 
sive beds of manganese ore and the still more massive 
iron ores are the most characteristic. Similar rocks 
occur in some of the divisions of the succeeding Kada- 
pah, but never in such bulky masses. The brilliantly 
coloured banded jaspers are amongst the most conspicu- 

Banal Jaane ous rocks of the oldest sediments, 
ae but they are equally well developed 

in the succeeding Kadapah. The crystalline limestones, 
which const#ute ornamental stones of unrivalled 
excellence, aré very ‘characteristic of the older system. 

With the exception of the rather broadly spread- 
out exposure in Singhbhum, all the occurrences of the 
oldest system exhibit, as already mentioned, the struc- 
ture of groups of narrow synclines, indicating the posi- 
tion of old mountain ranges, most of which have been 
so thoroughly effaced by ages of continuous denu- 
dation, that they have lost all topographical individual- 
ity. Itis only in the case of the Ardvalli that they 
still form avery distinct geographical feature, probably 
because the upheaval of this range was partly renewed 
in later times. 

It is the Ardvalli range that exhibits these rocks in 
their greatest variety. They have been grouped into 
several divisions (Raialo, Ajabgarh, etc.). The con- 
tinuation of the Ardvalli outcrop in Gujrat is known 
as the Champdaner series. Another outcrop, probably 
of the same series, occurs further east, near the town 
of Bagh, north of the Narbada. Still further east, fur- 
ther up the course of the Narbada, there are some very 
typical outcrops of the same system in the neighbour- 
hood of Narsinghpur and Jabalpur. The well-known 
‘Marble Rocks’’ near the latter town belong to it. 
Various names have been applied to different parts 
of this outcrop, such as Chanderdip, Majauli, Lora, but 
just as in the case of the names given to portions of the 
Aravalli range, they are also merely of local value. A 
further extension of this outcrop is found south of the 
Son in Rewa. The same rocks also constitute the 
Karakpur hills of Behar, where the slate beds which 
they contain are extensively quarried. The outcrop 
extending from Midnapore to Nagpur has already been 
noticed. In the Balaghat district, they have been des- 
cribed under the name of Chilpi Ghat Series. Another 
outcrop of the same rocks occurs in Bastar territory. 
In Southern India, a large number of outcrops have 
been described under the name of Dharwdr Series, 
the most famous being the synclinal exposure situ- 
ated in Mysore, that contains the Kolar gold-field. 

The same rocks are found in the Assam plateau 
where they have been described as the Shillong Series. 
In the Himalayan region, the same rocks are known 
as the Daling Series in the Eastern Himalaya, Jaunsar 
Series in the Chakrata region, Infra-Krol (in part) in the 
Simla region, Vaikrita in Spiti, Panjal (in part) in the 
Western Himalaya. 

The same system constitutes the Miju ranges at 
the head of the Assam Valley, and is largely developed 
in Burma, where the crystalline limestones, containing 
the rubies and other gems, perhaps belong to this period. 

Of the numerous names that have been used by 
Indian geologists for designating this series, the ear- 
liest in date is Champdner (Blanford, 1869), the latest 
and most popular is Dharwar (Foote, 1886); the most 


suitable is Ardvalli (Hackett, 1877), as it is ‘derived 
from one of the most remarkable and one of the oldest 
physical features of the globe. There is super-abund- 
ant evidence that these rocks correspond with the 
system known in other parts of the globe as the 
Huronian. | 

Amongst the rocks that are intrusive in these 
ancient Ardvalli or Dhdrwéar_ beds, 
yet undoubtedly older than the 
overlying Kadapahs, may be men- 
tioned granites, which are of medium grain when the 
intrusion assumes the shape of a compact boss, as in 
the case of the rock known as dome-gneiss in Hazar!- 
bdgh, but which become extremely coarse-grained peg, 
matites when the shape of the intrusion becomes the. 
of acomparatively narrow dyke. When the pegmatite: 
traverse mica schists, they usually contain marketable 
mica, asin the pegmatite veins of Rajputana, Hazari- 
bagh and Nellore. 

Another group of intrusions, probably of the same 
age, consists of some very interesting 
rocks containing minerals of the 
group of the felspathoids, such as the elzolite-syenites 
discovered by Mr. T. H. Holland at the Sivamalai hill 
in Coimbatore, and by Mr. Middlemiss in the Vizaga- 
patam hill tracts, and the elzolite-sodalite-syenites 
discovered by Mr. Vredenburg in the Ardvalli range. 
This is perhaps also the age of the ‘‘dunites’’ (rocks 
rich in chrome and magnesia) of the Salem district. 

At a period that is not exactly known, numerous 
fissures were formed in_ these 
ancient rocks, which became subse- 
quently filled by quartz impregnated with metallic 
minerals, producing mineral veins, the richest amongst 
which are those containing gold and copper. 


Intrusive Granites and 
Pegmatites, 


Elzolite-Syenites, 


Auriferous Veins. 


THE KADAPAH SYSTEM. 


THE orogenic effort that folded the Aravallis, Dhar- 
wars, and other ancient rocks, has powerfully affected 
the Indian Peninsula. Later efforts of the same kind 
have been comparatively feeble, the latest of these not 
being later than the Older Palzozoic era. Since Older 
Paleozoic times, the Indian Peninsula has no longer 
yielded to distinct corrugation, and has behaved as a 
rigid portion of the earth’s crust. The main periods 
of orogenic effort have been practically synchronous 
all over the world, and are of great assistance in identi- 
fying rocks with one another in distant parts of the 
world, especially when the rocks are unfossiliferous or 
nearly so. 

Two main periods of orogenic effort have affected 
many parts of the world during the Palzozoic, one in 
Silurian times, and the other in the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous. The Peninsula has been affected by one or per- 
haps both of them, though in a much slighter degree 
than by the great post-Huronian upheaval. But the 
total absence of any fossils, so far as has been observed 
in beds older than Upper Carboniferous in the Penin- 
sula, introduces an element of doubt in their correlation. 

The bulk of the Kadapah System consists of shales 
and limestones. Slaty cleavage, varying in degree, 1s 
often observed in the shales, but the limestones never 
acquire the crystalline texture that is so common in 
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the Ardvalli System. As might be expected, the 
Kadapahs are intermediate between the older Ardvallis 
or Dhd4rwdrs and the newer Vindhyans, not only in 
point of the degree of alteration, but also in the nature 
of the rocks constituting the two groups. The shales 
which are often calcareous, and the somewhat thin-bed- 
ded limestones are essentially similar to those of the 
Vindhyan formation, but the Kadapahs also contain 
some of the characteristic Huronian rocks, such as the 
manganese and iron ores, and the banded jaspers. It 
is only the latter, however, that are equally well repre- 
sented in both formations. These bright-red Jaspers 
have been extensively used in the inlaid decoration of 
the buildings of Delhi and Agra. 

There are two main divisions of the Kadapah, 
each consisting of several series separated from one 
another by unconformities. The rocks resembling some 
of the Huronian beds, such as the banded jaspers, are 
especially abundant in the Lower Kadapahs, while 
the Upper Kadapahs are more like the Vindhyans. 
Amongst the Upper Kadapahs, one sometimes notices 
some remarkable conglomerates, or rather boulder-beds 

Raaiaecneis consisting of pebbles of various sizes, 
some of them very large, scattered 

through a fine-grained slaty or shaly matrix. These 
peculiar boulder-beds are regarded as glacial in origin. 

Of the two sub-divisions of the Lower Kadapah, 
the lowermost known as the Pdpaghni Series has been 
observed only in the type area of the Kadapah System 
in Southern India. The upper member of the Lower 
Kadapah, known as the Bijdwar Series, is widely dis- 
tributed throughout India, and is easily recognized on 
Tae Roy account of its association with a 

naar Series, grand volcanic outburst, the pro- 

ducts of which consist of basic 
lavas, sills and ash-beds intercalated amidst the Bija- 
war sediments, and intrusive dykes and bosses of the 
same composition penetrating through rocks of greater 
age than the Bijd4wars. These dykes are interesting 
as being probably the original home of the Indian 
diamonds, now found as derived pebbles in the later 
Vindhyan conglomerates. 

The Bij4wars were first described in the State of 
that name in Bundelkhand (Medlicott, 1860), and were 
subsequently identified south of the Son River in Rewa, 
and north of the Narbada River in the Dhar Forest. 
Inthe type-area of the Kadapahs, where their identity 
with the Bijdwar Series was not at first recognized, 
they were described under the name of Cheyair, and 
near Gwalior they were called the Gwalior Series. The 
Penganga beds of the Prdnhit4 Valley also appear to 
belong to this same horizon. 

The Upper Kadapahs are represented in the type- 
area of the Kadapahs by the Nallamalai and Kistna 
Series, by the Kaladgi beds between Belgaum and 
Kaladgi, and by the Pakhals of the Lower Godévari. 
They are represented in Rewa State south of the Son 
River, and round the Chhatisgarh basin. 

In the Himalayan region, the representatives of 
the Upper Kadapahs are the Baxa beds in the Eastern 
Himalaya, and the Blaini beds in the Simla region. 

e Haimantas of Spiti are very similar, lithologically, 
to the Upper Kadapahs. Their uppermost beds are of 
Upper Cambrian age. 


N 


Throughout the greater part of their outcrops, 
the Kadapahs dip at moderate or very low angles, and 
show very little sign of disturbance. Almost horizon- 
tal beds may be observed resting on the denuded edges 
of closely compressed synclines of Dharwar strata, show- 
ing that a period of denudation intervened between the 
Huronian upheaval and the deposition of the Kadapahs. 
Nevertheless, along the Eastern Ghats, along the eastern 
edge of the Chhatisgarh basin, and south of the Son River, 
the Kadapahs themselves are intensely compressed and 
folded in such a manner as to indicate that they have 
evidently formed part of mountain ranges, giving 
undoubted evidence that in addition to the older period 
of mountain formation, another set of orogenic phe- 
nomena has affected the peninsula after the Kadapah 


period. 


THE VINDHYAN SYSTEM. 


THE Vindhyan System named after the Central 
Indian highland that extends north of the Narbada, Son, 
and Damiida, and south of the Jumna and Ganges, is a 
vast formation presenting two principal facies, one mainly 
characterized by limestones and calcareous shales, 
the other by enormously massive sandstones. As a 
rule, the Vindhyan strata dip at low or very low angles, 
and are even less disturbed than the Kadapahs. Yet, 
along the south-eastern border of the Ardvalli range, 
and in those places where the Kadapahs themselves have 
been conspicuously disturbed, the Vindhyans have also 
been affected by folding and overthrust, indicating that 
they too have shared in the mountain-forming disturb- 
ance. Even in such localities they are not affected to 
the same degree as the Kadapahs, and it is evident that 
the main phase in the disturbance of the Kadapah had 
been completed before the deposition of the Vindhyans, 
and that the Kadapahs had been greatly denuded 
in the interval. 

In their type-area, which covers an immense terri- 
tory from Dehri-on-Son to Hoshangabad and to Gwalior, 
and from there to Agra and to Neemuch, the Vindhyans 
consist of four main divisions : a lower division exhibit- 
ing the calcareous facies, which is known as the Lower 
Vindhyans; an overlying division consisting of two enor- 
mously massive sandstones known under the names of 
Kaimur and Rewa, separated by some subordinate 
shales; another division, mainly calcareous and similar 
to the Lower Vindhyans, which is known as the Lower 
Bhanders, and lastly, an uppermost division of massive 
sandstones, known as the Upper Bhander. The calca- 
reous divisions average some 1,500 feet in thickness 
each, the sandstone ones about 500. 

A remarkable group of highly silicious volcanic 
rocks, varying from rhyolites to quartz-andesites, occurs 
inthe Lower Vindhyans. Amidst the pebbles of certain 
Vindhyan Conglomerates in Bundelkhand and _ in 
Southern India, there occur diamonds (the Panna 
and the Golconda diamonds), probably derived from 
the denudation of the basic volcanic dykes of 
Bijdwar age. 

There are several other outcrops besides that of the 
type-area of Central India, though none of them are so 
extensive. It is only in the type-area that the Bhan- 
ders are represented. The Lower Vindhyans together 
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with the Kaimur-Rewa sandstones are well represented 
in the Dhar forest, north of the Narbada, and in Western 
Rajputana, the latter exposure exhibiting a particularly 
fine development of the volcanic beds of the Lower 
Vindhyans, locally known as the Maldni beds, from 
the Stateofthat name. All the other Vindhyan outcrops 
consist mostly or entirely of Lower Vindhyans. They 
occupy the greatest part of the Chhatisgarh basin, and 
constitute the Karntil Series of the district of that 
name, and of the Bhima Valley. The Sullavai sand- 
stones of the Godavari Valley perhaps belong also to the 
same formation, unless they represent the sandstone and 
shale formation known collectively as the Red Shale 
Series in Rewa, where it underlies the Lower Vindhyans, 
and yet seems newer than any of the Kadapahs. It 
might be regarded as an oldest member of the 
Vindhyan system. Amongst the mountains of Northern 
India, the Vindhyans are represented by the Deoban 
Series near Chakrdta, the Krol Series of the Simla area, 
and the Attock Series of the Punjab. 

The Vindhyan limestones constitute a valuable 
source of lime, while the sandstones 
have yielded the material for the 
masterpieces of Indian art from the time of Asoka 
to the present day. Amongst the buildings of Vindhyan 
sandstone may be mentioned the Buddhist stupas of 
Barhut, Sanchi, and Sarnath, the exquisite temples of 
Kajraha, the palaces of Gwalior, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur- 
Sikri, Amber, Dig, and the magnificent Jumma Masjids 
of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore. According to which beds 
are selected, it is possible to obtain monoliths of 
Egyptian magnitude, or flags of the thinness of slates. 
Such a variety of excellent material is obtainable that, 
in certain parts of India, public buildings and private 
dwellings, from the flooring to the walls and to the 
rafters and ceilings are built entirely of stone. Large 
quantities of railing posts are manufactured out of 
Vindhyan sandstone, and, until a few years ago, it was 
the usual material for telegraph posts. 


Building-materials. 


FOSSILIFEROUS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN SYSTEMS. 


THROUGHOUT the rock systems that remain to be 
mentioned, the presence of fossils removes the element 
of doubt that affects the attempts at correlating the 
rocks hitherto dealt with. Theoutcrops that can be un- 
hesitatingly referred, in India, to the oldest fossiliferous 
formations of the globe, the Cambrian and Silurian, are 
relatively of small extent when compared with the 
vast areas occupied by the formations hitherto men- 
tioned. The oldest of all, the Cambrian, has hitherto 
been met with only in two localities, the Salt Range 
of the Punjab and Spiti. The system is well 
developed in the eastern portion 
of the Salt Range, where its 
principal members are a _ purple 
sandstone, an arenaceous dolomite, and a group of 
bright-coloured shales with casts of salt crystals. 
The lower member, the purple sandstone, and 
the uppermost shales are quite  unfossiliferous, 
but numerous fossils have been found in a band of 


Cambrian of the 
Salt Range. 


shales intervening between the purple sandstone and 
the arenaceous dolomite. The fossils are of Middle 
Cambrian age, and include representatives of the most 
characteristic of the Paleozoic fossils, the curious 
crustacea known as trilobites. They were discovered 
by Dr. Warth in the year 1888. They belong to the 
genus Redlichia which characterizes the Lower and 
Middle Cambrian. The unfossiliferous purple sand- 
stone is not unlike the Vindhyans. In the sections of 
the Eastern Salt Range it is seen resting on a great mass 
of unstratified clay, in the midst of which are situated 
the layers of salt from which the mountain range derives 
its name. But the structure of the range is one of 
extensive overthrust faulting, and itis probable that 
the salt marl is not in its normal situation with 
reference to the Cambrian strata, but is really much 
newer, and Tertiary in age. 

Upper Cambrian fossils were discovered by Mr. 
Hayden in the upper portion of the 
Haimanta System of Spiti during the 
year 1898. These fossiliferous beds, whose aggregate 
thickness is about 1,000 feet, consist of slates with some 
quartzites and dolomites. They overlie with apparent 
conformity some 3,000 or 4,000 feet of unfossiliferous 
strata recalling the Upper Kadapah, and consisting of 
slates, some of which are ferruginous and carbonaceous, 
and of quartzites. These unfossiliferous beds may 
perhaps represent the Middle and Lower Cambrian. 
Amongst the fossils discovered by Mr. Hayden, 
there are trilobites belonging to the genera Ptychoparsa, 
Dikelocephalus and Olenits. 

The Silurian is not developed in the Salt Range, 
where the Cambrian is immediately succeeded by Upper 
Carboniferous beds. In Spiti, the Upper Cambrian 
is unconformably succeeded by an_ unfossiliferous 
quartzite, about 1,500 feet thick, succeeded by highly 
fossiliferous limestones and calcareous shales of a total 
thickness of some 500 or 600 feet. Amongst the leading 
fossils are a number of trilobites belonging to the 
genera Cheirurus, Illenus, Asaphus, 
Calymene, and numerous corals, 
cystoids, brachiopods and gastropods. The fossiliferous 
beds include both Lower and Upper Silurian horizons 
(Caradoc to Wenlock). 

In the Northern Shan States of Burma the Lower 
Silurian is represented by shales of 
various colours with thick bands of 
limestones, containing numerous cystideans, bryozoa, 
brachiopods and trilobites belonging to the genera 
Remnopleurides, Calymene, Pliomera, Spherocoryphes 
and the Upper Silurian consists of strata exhibiting 
two different facies: an arenaceous facies (Namhsim 
Sandstone) containing numerous brachiopods, and 
some trilobites of the genera Jlle@nus, Encrinurus, 
Calymene, Cheirurus, Phacops (Dalmanttes); and a 
calcareous facies (Zebingyi Beds), with graptolites, 
brachiopods, cephalopods, and trilobites of the genera 
Phacops and Dalmanites. The Namhsim Sandstones 
are principally of Wenlock age; the Zebingyi Beds, 
slightly newer. 

Between the Lower Silurian and the Huronian or 
Archean of the Shan States, there intervenes a thic 
series of quartzites and slaty shales that have been 
regarded_as Cambrian, but containing no fossils. 


Cambrian of Spiti. 


Silurian of Spiti. 


Silurian of Burma. 
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DEVONIAN AND LOWER CARBONIFEROUS 
SYSTEMS. 


THE strata intervening between the Silurian and 
the unconformity-conglomerate which, almost every- 
where in India as also in many other parts of 
the world, indicates the commencement of the 
Upper Carboniferous, that is, therefore, the Devonian 
and Lower Carboniferous, are even more scantily 
represented in India than the Cambrian and 
Silunan. The scantiness of outcrops of those par- 
ticular horizons is a characteristic feature of the 
region included within the limits of the Indian 
Empire. These horizons are entirely absent from the 
Peninsular region, unless it be shown eventually that 
the Vindhyans are partly of that age. Fossils of 
undoubted Devonian age have only been found 
in Chitral and in the Northern Shan States, but 
in neither case has their stratigraphy been completely 
worked out. The presence of the 
trilobite Phacops lattfrons and of 
the curious coral Calceola sandalina 


Devonian of Chitral 
and of Burma. 


amongst the fossils of the Northern Shan States 
indicates that the Middle Devonian horizon is 
represented. 


In the Spiti region of the Himalaya, the Muth 
quartzite, an unfossiliferous band some 500 feet 
thick, and a group of limestones between 300 and 
400 feet in thickness with poorly preserved fossils, 
overlying the Muth quartzite, may possibly represent 
the whole or a part of the Devonian. These beds are 
succeeded by the only undoubted 
Lower Carboniferous strata that 


Lower eet erons 
have yet been observed’ in the 


of Spiti. 


Indian Empire. 

In the region adjoining the lower part of the Spiti 
Valley, the aggregate thickness of the strata extending 
from the presumed Devonian to the Upper Carboniferous 
conglomerate amounts to over 4,000 feet. In this 
particular case, there scems to be a gradual passage 
upwards into the conglomerate, and it seems that 
the usual unconformity is locally bridged over, the 
whole of the Carboniferous System being present in 
this particular section. Where the maximum thickness 
is exhibited, the Carboniferous beds underlying the 
conglomerate have been divided into two sections, 
each of which is about 2,000 feet thick. The lower 
division named the Lipak Series is mainly calcareous 
and shaly, and contains numerous fossil brachiopods, 
amongst which may be mentioned several specics of 
Productus, and the typically Lower Carboniferous 
Syringothyris cuspidata, numerous” mollusca, and 
trilobites of the genus Phillipsia. The upper division 
known as the Po Series consists of quartzites and shales. 
It contains two sub-divisions, a lower one with a few 
fossil plants that seem identical with certain plants 
of the Culm of Europe and Australia (Lower 
Carboniferous), and an upper sub-division with 
marine fossils, amongst which one notices numerous 
Bryozoa. These beds have been named the “‘ Fenes- 
tella shales’? from the leading genus of Bryozoa. 
They are closely connected with the overlying 
conglomerate, and belong probably to the Upper 
Carboniferous. 


/ 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF INDIA DURING THE 
UPPER CARBONIFEROUS, PERMIAN, AND 
MESOZOIC PERIODS. 


TOWARDS the end of the Middle Carboniferous, there 
occurred an extensive orogenic up- 
heaval in many parts of the globe. 
Mountains, which denudation has 
now removed, were upheaved to an altitude compar- 
able with that of the highest ranges of the present day, 
and there are even indications of the ex‘stence of 
glaciers. Except where sedimentation continued unin- 
terrupted in places that remained unaffected by these 
movements of the earth’s crust, we find, therefore, a well- 
marked stratigraphical break at the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous, which usually rests unconformably on the 
underlying rocks. The junctionis usually indicated by 
an unconformitv-conglomerate, which often exhibits pe- 
culiar characters that have been regarded as glacial. This 
break is particularly conspicuous in India where the 
Lower Carboniferous is unknown except in the very local 
Himalayan exposures just mentioned. With thisexception 
the Carboniferous System, almost everywhere in India, 
commences with a peculiar boulder bed which cannot be 
older than Middle Carboniferous, and which supports a 
vast series of Upper Carboniferous and Permian strata. 

After the great upheaval of the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous, the crust of the globe remained comparatively quies- 
cent until the middle of the Tertiary era. Through- 
out the intervening periods we cannot, therefore, avail 
ourselves of any marked stratigraphical unconformities 
to establish divisions through that long series of ages. 
There are, however, indications of certain universal or 
widespread alterations in the relative level of the ocean 
that have left their mark in the stratified record, and 
that greatly assist in demarcating lines of division. 
Whenever the level of the ocean was comparatively 
high, its sediments invaded certain areas that had previ- 
ously been continental. This was particularly the case 
at the time of the Upper Cretaceous (the period of the 
Chalk). Whenever the surface of the ocean subsided to 
an unusually low level, the previously formed sediments 
were left dry, and sedimentation was interrupted above 
them until the next return of the ocean. Owing to the 
wide areas over which they can be recognized, it is these 
interruptions which have principally been made use of as 
lines of demarcation between the various systems. Some 
of the most conspicuous of these interruptions, for 
instance, the one between the Permian and Trias that 
separates the Primary from the Secondary, or the one 
between the Cretaceous and Eocene that separates the 
Secondary from the Tertiary, are as distinct in India as 
in Europe. It must be noticed, however, that owing to 
the quiescence of the earth’s crust during these periods, 
the breaks are unaccompanied by any Sstratigraphical 
unconformity. The occurrence of ferruginous beds re- 
presenting a peculiar alteration pro- 
indicated by lateritic duct of rocks exposed to the air, 
bands. known as ‘‘laterite,” often assists 
in locating these stratigraphical breaks, in the absence 
of a stratigraphical unconformity. These ferruginous 
layers represent the altered surface of the sediment 
which was exposed to atmospheric agencies during the 
interval between two marine invasions, 


Orogenic phenomena 
in Carboniferous times. 


Stratigraphical breaks 
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The corrugation of the earth’s crust that produced 
Northernand South. the great upheaval of mountain 
ern continents separa- ridges in Middle Carboniferous times 
tee. By tne Hethys: also accentuated a deep furrow 
almost encircling the world, and constituting an 
ocean, of which the present Mediterranean is the last 


remnant. This extinct ocean, known in_ geological! 
nomenclature as the Tethys, completely separated 
the continents of the Northern and Southern 


hemispheres when it thus became deepened in Upper 
Carboniferous times. During the Lower and 
Middle Carboniferous, the separation was not s9 
complete, and the lands of both hemispheres sup- 
ported similar plants and animals. But during 
the Upper Carboniferous and Permian, all connec: 
tion was severed, and the southern continent 
including the Indian Peninsula, parts of South 
America and South Africa, and Australia, joined 
together by lands that have now subsided beneath 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, was_ inhabited 
by a flora and fauna quite different from that 
of the northern lands. Something of the same sort 
is observed at the present day in Australia and 
New Zealand which, being separated from the 
rest of the world by a broad expanse of ocean, 
are tenanted by different plants and animals. Marine 
strata of Upper Carboniferous to Eocene age, 
largely consisting of shales and limestones are de- 
veloped on an enormous scale in many parts of 
the extra-peninsular regions of the Indian Empire, 
and can readily be correlated with those of other 
parts of the world by means of their abundant 
fossils. The extra-peninsular regions were then sub- 
merged beneath the Tethys, while the peninsula 
remained as to-day a continental area. Consequently 
the marine beds of the extra-peninsular region 
are represented in the peninsula by great masses 
of fluviatile sandstones associated with coal-seams 
and containing no other fossils but fragmentary re- 
mains of plants and terrestrial animals. Owing to 
the differences between them and the corresponding 
flora and fauna of more northern lands, and owing 
to the scarcity of sections combining the marine 
and fluviatile facies, and in consequence also of the 
unfossiliferous nature of many of the  fluviatile 
sandstones, it has not yet been possible to corre- 
late exactly all the peninsular sandstones with the 
corresponding marine strata of the extra-peninsular 
regions. In the following pages it will be conve- 
nient, therefore, to mention separately the great 
sandstone formations of the peninsula and the 
calcareous and shaly marine heds of the extra- 
peninsular regions. The name of Gondwana series, 
originally applied to these fluviatile formations in 
India, has been extended to beds containing a similar 
fossil* flora in South America, South Africa, and 
Australia; the southern continent, of which these 
lands are the remnants, is spoken of as Gondwana- 
Land. For the Palzozoic (Pri- 
marv) formations that still remain 
to be noticed, and for the succeeding Mesozoic 
(Secondary) ones, it will, therefore, be necessary to 
examine separately two facies: the Gondwana facies 
with terrestrial fossils, and the marine facies. 


Gondwana-. Land. 


UPPER CARBONIFEROUS AND PERMIAN 
SYSTEMS. 


(a) Gondwana Facies. 


THE Gondwana Series consists principally of sand- 
stones of fluviatile origin, with some subordinate shales 
and ironstones, the latter probably of lateritic nature. 
Certain horizons are rich in coal-seams. These strata 
occupy basins bounded by faults in the midst of the older 
rocks of the Indian Peninsula. These basins are arranged 
in linear series along the valleys of the Damiuda and 
Barakar, the Mahanadi and the Godavari Rivers. The 
Damiida and Mahanadi series of exposures converge in a 
westerly direction and coalesce in southern Baghelkhand 
from where they continue westwards on the southern 
side of the Narbada Valley, concealed at times by the 
basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap until they culminate 
in the lofty peaks of the Satpura Range. The Rajma- 
hal hills of Bengal also include Gondwana rocks. In the 
Himalayan region, typical Gondwanas are found in the 
neighbourhood of Darjiling and in Bhotaa. 

The Gondwana rocks are divided into two principal 
groups, the Lower Gondwanas of Paleozoic age, and 
the Upper Gondwanas of Mesozoic age. The Lower 
Gondwanas themselves have been divided into three 
principal series, known under the names of Talchir, 
Damiuda and Panchet. 

The base of the Talchir, whenever it is not removed 

Ichi : out of view by faulting, is charac- 
UP tear are terized by a peculiar boulder-bed, 
regarded as glacial on account of its silt-like matrix 
and of the striations observed on some of the pebbles. 
It is known as the Talchir conglomerate from the name 
of a coal-field in the Mahdnadi region. The upper beds 
of the Talchir constituting the Karharbari division 
contain some valuable coal-seams. The leading fossils of 
the Talchirs are impressions of detached leaves known . 
as Gangamopterts, which differ by the absence of a 
mid rib from the leaves of Glossopteris characterizing 
the overlying Damiuda beds. 

The Damiuda beds are the chief coal measures of 
India. The lower portion known as the Bardkar divi- 
sion is the one most widely spread, and contains the 
most valuable coal-seams. The upper coal-bearing 
horizon is known in Bengal as the Raniganj division. 

The uppermost division of the Lower Gondwanas, 
the Panchet, is destitute of coal. It contains  foss?] 
remains of plants, some of which are identical with those 
of the underlying Damtidas, and remains of extinct 
reptiles and amphibians. 

The geological horizon of the TAlchir conglomerate 
corresponds approximately with the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous (Uralian or Stephanian) ; at any rate, these 
beds are not older than Middle Carboniferous (Mosco- 
vian). The Karharbari coal-seams belong to the base 
of the Upper Carboniferous. The Bardkar coals belong 
to a higher horizon of the Upper Carboniferous. The 
Raniganj coals may be Lower Permian (Permo- 
Carboniferous or Artinskian). The Panchet probably 
corresponds with the Upper or true Permian or 
Zechstein. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the age of the coal 
measures of India differs considerably from that of the 
coal measures of Great Britain and the Franco-Belgian 
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basin, all of which are Lower or Middle Carboniferous in 
age. The Lower Gondwana coal corresponds with the 
Upper Productive coal measures of North America, 
and with the coal measures of central France, which re- 
call the Damddas on account of the enormous thickness 
of some of their seams. 

The constitution of the Lower Gondwanas, where 
most typically developed in Bengal, may be tabulated 


as follows :— 
Approximate age. 


PANCHET as ZECHSTEIN. 
; RANIGANJ 
DAMODA {IRONSTONE SHALES ARTINSKIAN. 
BARAKAR 
{ KARHARBARI URALIAN. 
TALCHIR 
(BouLpER-BEDS MOSCOVIAN. 


In the coal-fields situated outside of Bengal, some 
of these divisions have received different names. De- 
tailed monographs of all the coal-fields have been pub- 
lished in the Memoirs and Records of the Geological 
Survey cf. India.* 


(6) Marine Facies. 


THE marine representatives of the Ural and Artinsk 
stages are very widely developed 
throughout the  extra-peninsular 
regions of the Indian Empire, where they are usually 
known as the Productus-beds, from the great abundance 
of fossil brachiopods belonging to that genus which they 
contain. It is in the Salt-Range that these beds have 
been most completely studied. In that range they are 
mostly calcareous and are collectively known as the 
Productus limestones. They have been classified as 
Lower, Middle and Upper Productus limestones, each 
of which is further sub-divided. The base of the Lower 
Productus limestones is a boulder-bed apparently 
glacial, identical with the Talchir 
boulder-bed and of the same age. 
It contains a variety of fossils and 
most of the overlying beds are highly fossiliferous. The 
successive faunas have been studied in great detail by 
Waagen, whose descriptions have been published in the 
Paleontologica Indica. The fauna of the Lower Pro- 
ductus limestone: and that of the lower divisions of 
the Middle -Preductus limestones indicates that these 
beds belong to the Upper Carboniferous Period. The 
remainder of the Productus limestones, owing to the 
Presence of fossil ammonites with complex sutures, 
such as the genera Cyclolobus and Medlicottia, 1s 
correlated with the Lower Permian (Permo-Carboni- 
ferous or Artinskian). The uppermost beds of the 
Upper Productus limestones are immediately succeeded 
y a conglomerate of Triassic age, the representatives 
of the Zechstein or Upper Permian being absent 
from that region, as from all the exposures of marine 
Permian in India. 

The same rocks, either calcareous or shaly, are 
extensively déveloped all along the central ranges of the 
Himalaya. ‘ (The outer ranges are largely occupied by 
rocks corrésponding with the ancient unfossiliferous 


Productus-beds. 


Boulder-bed of the 
Salt-Range. 


2 - ’ 
a Most of these monographs are out cf print. ‘They can be con- 
uted, however, in most public libraries, 
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series of the peninsula). The most constant member 
of the group is the one known as the Productus shales 
which corresponds with the Upper Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range, and is of Lower Permian age. 

In Garhwdl, the Productus shales overlie uncon- 
formably beds of Lower Paleozoic age. In Spiti, they 
pass inferiorly into a calcareous sandstone of Upper 
Carboniferous age, the base of which is conglomeratic. 
This conglomerate usually rests un- 
conformably on. various horizons 
ranging from Silurian to Lower 
Carboniferous, except where the Po Series, men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph, attains its maximum 
development: there the conglomerate passes con- 
formably downwards into the uppermost member of 
the Po Series, the Fenestella shales, themselves of 
Upper Carboniferous age. 

It is important to notice, therefore, that the Spiti 
conglomerate is not the equivalent of the Talchir con- 
glomerate or the boulder-bed of the Salt-Range, but 
belongs to a higher horizon corresponding probably 
with some zone of the Bardkar. 

The Fenestella shales themselves appear to corres- 
pond with some of the Barakar and Karharbéri hori- 
zons, and are represented in Kashmir by the Zewan 
beds which underlie the Productus 
Shales (Lower Permian), and overlie 
shales and sandstones containing 
fossil fishes and impressions of Gangamopteris, which 
belong to one of the zones of the Talchir and rest on 
volcanic rocks, probably of Lower Carboniferous age. 

Beds corresponding with the Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range are known in the Eastern Himalaya. 
In Burma and in Tenasserim, they are largely repre- 
sented by limestones crowded with foraminifera of the 
genera Fusulina and Schwagerina. 
The Fusulina limestones have also 
been observed in Baltichist4n in 
the Pishfn and Zhob districts. The respective limits. 
of Upper Carboniferous and Lower Permian in all these 
exposures has not yet been ascertained. One of the 
curious ‘‘ exotic blocks’’ of Johar on the Tibetan fron- 
tier, scattered through a gigantic volcanic breccia of 
Cretaceous age, that forming the peak known as 

Chit Chitichun I, is a huge mass of 

itichun I, Sa : 
limestone containing fossils of the 
same ageas the Kalabagh zone of the Salt-Range at the 
base of the Lower Permian. 

The uppermost beds of the Lower Permian of 
Garhwal contain the remarkable genus of ammonites 
discovered in 1879 by Mr. Griesbach, and described by 

Seen him as Otoceras. The. layer con- 
taining this fossil is immediately 
succeeded by Lower Triassic beds without any indica- 
tion of unconformity, and was, therefore, taken to 
represent a passage zone between the Permian and 
Trias. But there is a complete change of fauna between 
this layer and the succeeding beds, indicating a break 
quite as pronounced as in the Salt-Range. The Otoceras 
layer is _ferruginous which indicates that it probably 
remained exposed to the atmosphere, and that there 
was an interruption of sedimentation after the period 
during which it was formed. The newest age that can 
be assigned to it is the top of the Lower Permian. 


Permian and Upper 
Carboniferous of Spiti. 


Zewan beds of 
Kashmir, 


Fusulina and Schwa. 
gerina limestones. 
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TRIASSIC, JURASSIC, AND LOWER CRETA- 
CEOUS SYSTEMS. 


(a) Gondwana Facies. 


THE Upper Gondwanas are for the greatest part 
barren of useful minerals and have, therefore, received 
very little attention from the Geological Survey of 
India. Their age is often doubtful and their nomencla- 
ture confused. 

The unfossiliferous red sandstones of the Mahadeva 
group, Which attain a thickness of some 8,000 feet in the 
Mahadeva hills of the Satpura Range, are perhaps of 
Triassic age. Similar beds, perhaps of the same age. 
overlie the coal measures in South Rewa and in some of 
the Damtida and Mahdnadi valleys series of coalfields. 

The remaining divisions of the Upper Gondwana are 
usually of small thickness and are closely related to one 
another. Their age, ranging from Upper Jurassic to 
Lower Cretaccous, is sometimes approximately and 
sometimes accurately defined by means of their fossil 
contents. In ascending order, there are four divisions : 
firstly, the Rajmahal; secondly, an intermediate group 
for which no general name has yet been selected ; thirdly, 
the Jabalpur; and fourthly, the Umia. The three first, 
and sometimes the last, are represented all along the East 
coast of the peninsula from the neighbourhood of 
Vizagapatam to that of Tanjore. 

The type cf the Rajmahal division is observed in 
the hills of that name in Bengal, where the fossil plant- 
bearing beds are associated with basaltic rocks. 
Basic dykes connected with this volcanic outburst are 
common in some of the coal-ficelds of Bengal, and 
include some interesting petrological types, such as 
the mica-peridotites discovered in 
1894 by Mr. T. H. Holland. 

The type of the Jabalpur beds is near the town of 
that name. Instead of consisting chiefly of sandstones, 
like the groups hitherto mentioned, they are largely 
made up of clays and contain beds of lignite. 

In Kachh the Umia beds, chiefly sandstones and 
shales, attain a vast thickness (3,000 feet), and contain 
strata with fossil plants closely related to the Jabalpur 
flora, intercalated between beds with marine fossils 
respectively of Wealden and Lower Greensand age. 
This fixes the age of the newest Gondwanas as Lower 
Cretaceous. Beds apparently of the same age in Kathia- 
war and Gujrat contain seams of lignite. 


(b) Marine Facies. 


THE marine representatives of the Trias and Jura 
are cnormously developed in the extra-peninsular regions 
of the Indian Empire, the Upper Jurassic being also 
well developed along the borders of the peninsular 
area in Kachh and Rajputana. The different beds of the 
marine Mesozoic formations in India can be readily 
correlated with their equivalents in other parts of the 
world by means of the numerous fossil ammonites 
which they contain. Each horizon of the Mesozoic is 
characterized by a particular species of ammonite, and 
the zones thus defined can be recognized in all parts of 
the world. It is in the Mesozoic zones of the Central 
Himalaya and the North-Western Frontier, that a 
number of able scientists, amongst whom special 
mention showld be made of Stoliczka, Griesbach, 


Mica-peridotites, 


Middlemiss, Diener, von Krafft, and Hayden, have 
accomplished the most brilliant geological work as 
yet achieved in India. 

The Trias, consisting principally of limestones, 
calcareous shales and massive dolomites, is characterized 
in the Salt-Range and the Central Himalaya by a richness 
in fossils unequalled in any other part of the world. 

It is especially in the Central Himalaya that the 
system is most complete, the Upper 
Trias, in particular, being developed 
on a truly gigantic scale. In Spiti, 
for instance, the respective thicknesses of.the three 
divisions are roughly 50, 500 and 3,000 feet. The lower 
division corresponds with the ‘‘ceratite-beds’’ of the 
Salt-Range. 

Amongst the fossils characterizing various horizons 
of the Lower Trias, may be mentioned, Ceratites nor- 
malis, the genera Danubites, Tirolites, and Meekoceras, 
and, in the upper zones, Rhynchonella Griesbachi. 

The Middle Trias is characterized by the great 
abundance of species belonging to the genera Ceratites 
and Ptvchites, by Spirtfertna Stracheyt in the lower 
beds, and, in the upper beds, by Daonella Lommelt. 

Amongst the enormous succession of strata con- 
stituting the Upper Trias may be noticed, towards the 
base, the beds with Halobia,; higher up those known 
as Tropites beds from the abundance of ammonites 
belonging to that genus; still higher the Juvavites 
beds of Spiti and Halorites beds of Kumaon, containing 
innumerable ammonites, amongst which the remarkable 


Trias of the 
Himalaya, 


‘genus Pinacoceras; lastly, the Monotts salinaria shales, 


and strata with Sfiriferina Griesbacht and Megalodon. 
The Monotis shales are also largely developed in the 
Pishin and Zhob districts of Baltichistan, while shales 
and limestones with Halobia constitute a considerable 
oroportion of the Arakan Yoma. 

The great thickness of Jurassic limestones, which 
overlies the Trias in the Central Himalaya, has yielded 
very few fossils, and therefore cannot be readily sub- 
divided into zones. These limestones are overlaid by the 
“Spiti shales ’’ of uppermost Jurassic age, whose well- 
known ammonites are current as an article of trade, 
being used all over India for certain religious rites. 

In Baltichistin, the Lias (Lower Jurassic) consists 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet of black lime- 
stones, some of them oolitic, and 
calcareous shales, with some highly 
fossiliferous bands, in which the principal sub-divisions of 
the European series have been identified. They are 
succeeded by an equal thickness of massive limestones 
of Middle Jurassic age, which constitute the lofty peaks 
that surround Quetta. This massive limestone 1S 
unconformably overlaid by the Lower Cretaceous, the 
Supra-Jurassic series being absent from Balichistan. 

The Upper Jurassic zones, missing in Baluchistan, 
are represented in Kachh by a thick- 
ness of about 3,000 feet of oolitic 
limestones and shales, passing upwards into sandstones ; 
all the principal ammonite-zones of the Upper Jurassic 
of Europe have been identified in this sequence. The 
same horizons are represented in the Salt-Range and in 
Western Rajputana. The Jurassic is largely represented 
in Burma, where, however, it has not been studied In 
detail. 


Jurassic of 
Baluchistan, 


Jurassic of Kachh. 
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The Upper Jurassic of Kachh is succeeded by an 
Lower Cretaceous,  edual thickness of Lower Creta- 
"  ceous sandstones, often glauconitic, 
extending up to the horizon of the Lower Greensand, 
and constituting the Umia beds, already mentioned 
with reference to the Gondwana facies. 

In Baltichistan, the Lower Cretaceous is represented 
by the black ‘‘ belemnite shales,’’ containing belemnites 
of the genus Duvalia, and by the overlying brilliantly 
striped white and red limestones known as the ‘‘ Parh 
limestones.’’ The Himalayan equivalent of these rocks 
is the Giumal sandstones. The equivalents of the Parh 
limestones have been observed in the Arakan Yoma 
and the Andaman Islands. 


ee 


THE UPPER CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 


THE middle stages of the Cretaceous, especially 
those just preceding the Gault, are 
not known in India, this horizon 
coinciding with one of the most 
pronounced breaks in the Indian Geological sequence. 

It is near the East Coast of Southern India, from 
Pondicherri to Trichinopoli, that the 
most complete sequence of Upper 
Cretaceous beds is observed. The 
beds are principally shales and sandstones’ with 
some calcareous bands full of well preserved fossils 
that have been described in great detail by Forbes, 
Stoliczka and Kossmat. There are three principal 
divisions, the Utattr, Trichinopoli and Ariyaltr. The 
Utattr, mostly shales with some coral limestones, con- 
tains over 100 species of ammonites distributed in 
three zones: the Schloenbachia beds with Schloen- 
bachia inflata, Turrilites Bergeri, Hamites armatus ; 
the Acanthoceras beds with numerous. species of 
Acanthoceras, and with Turrilites costatus; and an 
upper zone with Acanthoceras conciliatum, and Nautilus 
Huxleyanus. These three divisions correspond respec- 
tively with the Gault, Cenomanian, and Turonian. 

_ The Trichinopoli beds of Lower Senonian age 
(with 27 species of ammonites), consisting of sands, 
clays and shingle beds intercalated with shell-lime- 
Stones, largely used fur ornamental purposes, include 
a lower division characterized by Pachydiscus peram- 
plus, Protocardium Hillanum, etc., and an upper 
division with Placenticeras Tamulicum, Heterocera- 
indicum, etc. 

The Ariyahir, mostly Upper Senonian, is chiefly 
arenaceous, and contains at its base a highly fossiliferous 
band with more than 50 species of ammonites 
belonging to the genera Pachydiscus, Baculttes, S pheno- 
atscus, Desmoceras, etc., and numerous lamellibran- 
chiata and gastropods amongst which the Cypreidz 
and Volutide are particularly well represented. The 
uppermost strata of the Ariyaltir are known as the 

Inyur beds, and contain the characteristic Danian 
Species Nautilus Danicus. 

enomanian beds containing Acanthoceras are 
known in Hazara and in the Samana 
range. The Upper Cretaceous is 
. largely developed in Baltichistan 
and in the Laki range of Sind. Its lower members are 
limestones constituting the Hemipneustes beds, of Cam- 


Absence of Middle 
Cretaceous. 


Upper Cretaceous of 
Southern India. 


Upper Cretaceous of 
Baluchistan. 


panian or Lower Maestrichtian age. They are followed 
by a great thickness of sandstones often interbedded 
with volcanic material, known as the Pab sandstones. 
Highly fossiliferous bands are sometimes associated with 
the Pab sandstones, especially’ in their upper zones, the 
commonest fossil being Cardita Beaumonts. It is pos- 
sible that some of the uppermost Cardita Beaumonts 
beds are of Danian age. 
The great volcanic group of the Deccan trap in 
the peninsula is underlaid by a 
formation of slight thickness, but 
of considerable horizontal extent, 
constituting the Lameta series where it exhibits the 
Hluviatile facies, and the Bagh beds, where it is marine. 
The Bagh and Lameta correspond with the Utattir of 
Southern India. 
The eruptions of the Deccan trap continued 
up to the end of the Cretaceous, 
Beceae aees the uppermost layer of the Cardtta 
Beaumontt beds in Sind being still overlaid by a 
basalt flow. These eruptions have covered an enor- 
mous portion of the peninsula with basaltic flows, the 
western portion in particular, north of latitude 16°, being 
entirely occupied by this formation. In the Zhob Valley 
of Baltichistan, the series is represented by huge 
Giese besiing intrusions of gabbro associated with 
ser pentines, serpentines locally rich in chrome. 
Similar rock are extensively develop- 
ed in the Arakan Yoma and the Andaman Islands. 
The Deccan trap eruptions appear to have coin- 
cided with the final breaking up of Gondwana-Land. 


Bagh and Lameta 
ds, 
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THE EGCENE SYSTEM. 

With the end of the Cretaceous, the Mesozoic or 
secondary era came to a close. 

The Eocene in India, as in other countries, includes 
the bulk of the nummulitic limestones. It includes three 
principal divisions: the Ranikot, the Laki, and the 
Khirthar. The uppermost beds of the Upper Ranikot 
contain the earliest abundant nummulites belonging 
principally to the species N. planulatus. 

The Laki division exhibits either a shaly arenaceous 
or a calcareous facies according to 
various localities. Its characteristic 
nummulites are NV. atacicus, and N. 
(Assilina) granulosa. The Laki limestones abound also 
in foraminifera of the genus Alveolina. The Laki divi- 
sion is economically of great importance containing as 
it does an important coal-bearing horizon in Baltchistan 
and the Punjab. 

The Khirthar consists largely of limestones which, 
in the range of that name along 
the Sind-Baltchistan frontier, are 
as much as 3,000 feet thick. It contains the zones 
richest in nummulites, amongst which may be men- 
tioned N. Jlevigatus, N. perforatus, N. gizehensts, 
Assilina sptra. 

Both the Laki and Khirthar are well developed in 
Kachh, and in the Salt-Range in the Arakan Yoma and in 
the Andaman Islands. The Laki is largely developed 
in Western Rajputana. The nummulitics of Surat and 
of Assam and the Subathu group of the Simla region 
correspond with the Khirthar. 


Laki series with 
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THE PEGU OR MEKRAN (FLYSCH) SYSTEM. 


(Oligocene and Lower Mutocene). 


THE end of the Eocene coincides with the opening 
of the last and most important chapter of the geological 
history of India. The quiescent conditions that had 
lasted ever since the Upper Carboniferous now came to 
an end, and the earth’s crust entered into a renewed 
phase of disturbance. The enormous mass of sediments 
that had so quietly accumulated upon the gradually sink- 
ing floor of the Tethys was now powertully compressed 
in a horizontal (tangential) direction, and was thrown 
into a succession of ridges, which became the great moun- 
tain ranges of the present day: the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Himalaya. 

Three phases can be distinguished in this grand up- 

heaval, one at the end of the Eocene, 


Upheaval of the in the Middle Miocene, and 


Himalaya. one : 
et the last in the Middle or Upper 
Pliocene. The first upheaval, although it extensively 


folded the Eocene and underlying older strata, uphfting 
them in many regions into ranges of considerable 
altitude, was not nevertheless sufficient to obliterate the 
Tethys. This ocean still preserved its continuity ; the 
gradual subsidence of its floor, of which we have evidence 
from Upper Carboniferous to Eocene, still continued, 
or even became accentuated, judging by the enormous 
thickness of sandstones and gritty shales all bearing 
evidence of deposition in rather shallow water that 
accumulated throughout the Oligocene. These dark 
grey or greenish shales and often calcareous sandstones 
are singularly uniform and monotonous in appearance, 
constituting the bulk of the great formation known 
a as the ‘‘ flysch.’’ Beds of similar 
e flysch. 

appearance had already been depos- 
ited in the same area during Eocene and even 
Cretaceous times, but it is during the Oligocene that 
most of the flysch was deposited. 

Towards the end of the Middle Miocene, a second 
orogenic phase still more powerful than the Upper 
Eocene -ane upheaved the flysch strata, folding them 
into innumerable corrugations, and the Tethys was cut 
up into a series of disconnected lagoons or inland seas 
which finally disappeared in the last great upheaval of 
Pliocene times. 

A homogeneous series of strata was thus formed, 
resting unconformably upon the Eocene, and uncon- 
formably overlaid by the Upper Miocene and Pliocene. 
It constitutes the Pegu system of Burma, and the 
Mekran system of Baluchistan. 

The flysch facies of this system in Baltchistan is 
known as the Kojak shales, an 
almost  unfossilferous formation, 
occasionally containing, however, fossiliferous bands 
with Nuammulites antermedius, N. vascus, and other 
fossils of Oligocene age. 

In the neighbourhood of what was once the shore 
of the ocean in which the flysch was 
deposited, the sediments acquire a 
calcareous facies and become highly 
fossiliferous. In Sind and in Baluchistan the fossiliferous 
facies is divided into three principal divisions, the Nari, 
G4j, and Hinglaj. The Nari includes the Middle and part 
of the Upper Oligocene. Its lower division frequently 


Kojak shales. 
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consists of massive nummulitic limestones resting with 
varying amounts of unconformity on 
the nummulitic limestones of Eocene 
age. It is the last horizon rich in large nummulites, 
principally N. ttermedius and N. vascus,accompanied by 
lepidocyclines of the group of L. 
dilatata. The Gaj, consisting of shales 
and coral limestones, is of uppermost Oligocene age. 

The Hinglaj Series, well developed along the Mekran 
Coast, in the Persian Gulf Islands, in 
the Irawaddi Valley and Andaman 
Islands, consists principally of clays and sandstones, and 
conglomerates with a few calcareous bands. The Hinglaj 
Series is mainly of Burdigalian age (Lower Miocene), the 
uppermost beds being perhaps Helvetian (Middle Miocene). 

Corresponding in age with a portion of the Pegu System 

are the great intrusions of granite, of 
diorite, of augite-syenite, and of por- 
phyries, that cut through the Eocene 
rocks of Balichistan forming some of the highest hill 
ranges, such as the Ras Koh, the Khwaja Amran. Of 
the same age are the Tertiary granites of the Himalaya. 

Other products of this igneous activity are the 
petroleum of Burma, Assam and 
the Punjab. and in all probability 
the salt-marl and salt deposits of the 
Salt-Range, as well as many deposits of sulphur. The 
petroleum, owing to its inferior density as compared 
with water, has collected along the axes of anticlines in 
the Pegu System, wherever a layer of argillaceous rock 
has provided an impermeable roof. Gases have also 
collected along these anticlinal crests, and are apt to find 
their way to the surface through fissures, producing the 
mud-volcanoes that often rise along the outcrops of 
these anticlinal arches. There are four principal groups of 
mud-volcanoes, situated respectively 
along the Eastern and Western bor- 
ders of the Arakan Yoma, in the Gomal Valley along the 
Afghan-Baltich Frontier, and along the Mekran Coast. 

In the Punjab, the equivalents of the Pegu System 
are known as the Murree beds; in the Himalaya as the 
Kasauli and Dagshai beds. 

The coal-seams of Assam and Burma occur in the 
Pegu System and are of Oligocene age. 

In the Mari hills of Baluchistan, some beds, contain- 
ing Mastodon angustidens and other Middle Miocene fos- 
sils, probably belong to the upper part of this system. 


THE SIWALIK SYSTEM. 


THERE are no typical marine deposits in India newer 
than the uppermost beds of the Pegu System. The main 
upheaval of the Himalaya and of the mountains of Balu- 
chistan and Burma took place during the Middle Miocene, 
after which nothing remained of the ocean that formerly 
occupied their site but a number of basins isolated from 
one another in which the strata known as Siwaliks, prin- 
cipally clays, sandstones and conglomerate were deposit- 
el. Like all inland seas, these basins were subjected 
to variations in their degree of saltness that were 
prejudicial to the development of aquitic organisms. 
Hence the remains of animals of this class are scanty. 
Some of the conglomerate beds, especially in the 
Upper Siwaliks, are of fluviatile origin, and may be 
regarded as alluvial fans. 
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In Pliocene times, these beds were upheaved during 
the final phase of mountain-growth of the Himalaya, 
after which the only earth-movement that has taken 
place is acomparatively gentle warping that has affected 
certain regions of Peninsular and extra-Peninsular India 
and of the Indo-Gangetic plain in Post-Pliocene times. 

The chief interest of the Siwalik formation resides 
in the remains of extinct animals that have been made 
known to the sc.entific world through the researches of 
Cautley, Falconer, and Lydekker. The bones and teeth 
of these animals are found principally in the conglomeratic 
layers at the base and at the top of 
the series. Those found at the base 
are of Upper Miocene (Pontian) age, and contain a 
fauna contemporaneous with that of Pikermi in Greece. 
Amongst the numcrous extinct genera of this fauna 
may be mentioned Dinotherium, Mastodon, Hipparion, 
Helladothertum, Hyenarctos. The upper conglomerates 
are of Pliocene age and contain the living genera 
Elephas, Equus, Ursus and many others, all of them 
represented, however, by extinct species. 


Siwalik fauna. 


THE QUATERNARY ERA. 


It is not certain whether at the end of the Pliocene 
upheaval an arm of the sea still separated the Himalaya 
from the Indian Peninsula, but if this were so, it soon 
became filled by the products of the disintegration of 
the Himalaya, and in this manner originated the great 
alluvial plain of the Ganges, which 
now links the Peninsula together 
with the Asiatic continent. The 
great depth of the Ganges alluvium, as revealed by 
borings, indicates that in its case also subsidence must 
have proceeded simultaneously with deposition. 

Except in the neighbourhood of the delta, the greater 
portion of the alluvial plain is above the level of the 
highest floods of the Ganges and its tributaries, indicat- 
ing that this area has been upheaved, or that the delta 
region has been depressed within relatively recent times. 
The presence of a mass of ancient alluvium, known as the 
Madhupur jungle north of Dacca in the midst of the delta 
region, further indicates that a certain amount of dis- 
turbance must have occurred. The existence of ancient 
alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular rivers, such as the Nar- 
bada, Tépti and Godavari, points to the same conclusion, 
and it is evident that a certain amount of irregular warp- 
Ing has affected India in Pleistocene times. In conse- 
quence of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium 
and the one still in process of formation can be readily 
distinguished from one another. 
They are known in the vernacular as 
‘‘bhangar” and “khddar.” In geo- 
logical age, they correspond with the two main divisions 
of the Quaternary era, the Pleistocene and Recent. The 
Pleistocene age of the bhangar or older alluvium is clearly 
shown by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst which may be mentioned Elephas antiquus, a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe. and 
various extinct species of horse. ox, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus. Contemporaneous with 
these are the earliest remains of 
Prehistoric n.an in the shape of stone implements 


Formation of the 
Ganges alluvium. 


Older and Newer 
alluvium, 


Prehistoric man. 
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belonging to the ‘‘Chellean” or amygdaloid type, the 
earliest type of the earlier stone age. 

Implements of the amygdaloid type have been found 
embedded in “‘ laterite,’’ a ferrugin- 
ous material, which 1s formed as a 
superficial alteration of rocks in watm regions subjected 
to ‘‘monsoon’’ conditions, that is, to alternately wet and 
dry seasons. The effect of lateritic weathering is to 
remove the s:lica of rocks, leaving a concretionary mass 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese. 

When the laterite is very free from silica and con- 
tains locally a large excess of the hydrates either of 
iron, aluminium or manganese, it constitutes valuable 
ores of these metals. 

The laterite is largely of Pleistocene age, but some of 
it may still be forming at the present day, while there 
are important masses of the same material that were 
formed in Eocene or even earlier times. 

Some of the ‘‘raised beaches ” observed all round the 
coasts of India at altitudes of as much 
as 100 feet are probably Pleistocene. 
The consolidated wind-blown calcareous sand largely 
made up of foraminiferal tests, which occurs along the 
coasts of the Arabian seaand is largely 
used as a building material under the 
name of Porbandar stone, is also probably Pleistocene. 

There are two regions of Pleistocene and Recent 
velcanic activity situated along lines of dislocation in 
the curved systems of ranges on either side of the great 
Himalayan ‘‘arc.’’ The eastern one 
situated in the ‘‘ Malay arc ’’ follows 
the inner or eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, and its 
continuation the Andaman Islands, the best known vol- 
canoes being Pupa, Narcondam Island,and Barren Island. 

Along the western or ‘‘Tranian arc,’’ the 
largest volcano within the Indian Empire is the extinct 
Koh-i-Sultan in the Nushki Desert. 

Oscillations of the relative sea level during the Recent 
Period are indicated by such features as low-levwl raised 
beaches, the oyster-bed latelv discovered in Calcutta, the 
submerged forests of Bombay and the East Coast. 


Laterite. 


Raised beaches, 


Porbandar stone, 


Recent volcanoes, 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


The Geological Survey of India was organized along 
its presents lines in 1850, under the superintendence of 
the late Dr. Thomas Oldham, LL.D., F.R.S.,an1 was des g- 
ned in the first instance for a survey of the coalfields of 
the country. The work has, however, been extended 
over other areas, with a view to the preparation of a geo- 
logical map, and the investigation of other minerals 
of economic value. 

Coincident with the issue of the geological maps 
descriptive Memoirs and shorter papers in the Records 
have been published, dealing with the scientific and 
economic aspects of the work of the Department. 
The published memo:rs now exceed go volumes, and 
the main results have been summarized in Manuals, 
separately treating the scientific and the economic 
results of the survey. 

Since the retirement of the late Dr. T. Oldham, 
the Department has been under the direction suc- 
cessively of— 

H. B. Medlicott, M.A., FeR.S.; W. King, B.4., D.Sc. ; 
C. L. Griesbach, C.1.E.;and T. H. Holland, a.R.C.s., F.R-S. 
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THE VIMANA OF THE TEMPLE AT TANJORE. 


Indian Art and Architecture 


(Continued. ) 


DRAVIDIAN ART. 


The Dravidians have inhabited the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula from time immemorial. No record, 
or even tradition, exists regarding the birthplace of 
the race, which in language and character differs from 
that of their neighbours, from whom they have, during 
the course of their history, kept apart and separate. 
The theory that they are of Turanian origin is chiefly 
based upon the numerous Assyrianisms that exist in 
their institutions and mythology; but when the close 
commercial connection between the Persian Gulf and 
the Malabar Coast from 
the earliest times is 
taken into account, it 
must be admitted that 
Conclusions, supported 
by such evidence alone, 
are not entirely convinc- 
ing. They presented a 
solid barrier to the con- 
quest of the whole pen- 
insula by the Aryans, 
although showing little 
power of expansion 
themselves ; but between 
the 4th and the 7th cen- 
turies, one branch of the 
Dravidian 


race over- 
flowed its northern 
boundaries, and con- 


quering the Chalukyan 
kingdom, penetrated as - Ae 
far north as the Ner- ? ear ! 
budda river, They were 
subsequently driven 
back, but not before 
they had left behind 
them, as a magnificent 
record of their artistic 
genius, the Kylas Mono- 
lithic Temple at Ellora, 
an illustration of which 
appears in Volume I. 
This outburst ap- 
pears to have exhausted 
‘the fighting capabilities 


of the race, for they 
‘thenceforth sunk into 
the partial, or total, 


ependence which has 
fen their lot to the 
Present day. None of 
the other Taces of India, 
however, Succeeded in 


Ot See 
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GOPURA, OR GATEWAY, TO THE TEMPLE AT CONJEVERAM. 
, 


absorbing them, nor did they even obtain an appreciable 
or permanent settlement in the country. The Dra- 
vidians always remained wealthy and powerful, and 
from about the year A.D. 1,000, buildings were erected 
which proved themcapable of embarking in the most 
splendid architectural undertakings. These are ex- 
emplified in the Stone Temples erected at Madura 
Tanjore, Chillumbrum, Tinnevelly, and other places 
in the Madras Presidency. 

Nearly all the existing buildings, however, are o{ 
comparatively modern date, the great building age in 
Southern India having been the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Some structural build. 
ings, it is true, can be 
traced back to the roth 
or 13th century with 
certainty, but beyond 
that, the dates are 
purely conjectural. 

It is generally ac- 
cepted, however, that 
the Kylas at Ellora and 
the temples at Purud 
Kal are anterior to the 
I2th century and that 
probably the ‘‘ raths’’ 
at Mahavellipur belong 
to the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury. 

These latter, however, 
being cut from single 
blocks of granite, show 
no signs of wear. or 
decay, and __ therefore 
afford no outward 
evidence of their age. 
They are five in number, 
and stand on the sea- 
Shore, each being carved 
from a single block of 
granite. Externally they 
are all more or less 
finished, but in only one 
has an attempt been 
made to hollow out the 
interior. It is com- 
pletely cracked through, 
and is unfinished, the 
work having been pro- 
bably abandoned when 
it was found that the 
support left for the solid 
granite roof was insuff- 
elent. Comparison be- 
tween them and the later 
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constructed temples, leave no doubt but that they 
gave the type to all the Dravidian religious edifices, 
although the grouping of the various buildings had not 
then been developed. In the Kylas at Ellora this step 
has been made, and the whole arrangement is as com- 
plete as at any future period. 

Apart from its historical interest, the Kylas is one 
of the most singular and interesting monuments of the 
architectural arts in India. Unlke the Buddhist 
excavations, it is not a mere interior chamber cut into 
the rock of a hillside, but is as complete a temple as 
could be erected on the plain. Its sole drawback, from 
the point of view of its effect, being that in cutting the 
rock around it to provide an exterior, the whole has 
necessarily been placed in a pit. A trench was cut into 
the sloping side of a hill, in the form of an oblong, to 
the depth of about roo feet at its innermost side, 
leaving the outermost wall of rock intact. From the 
central mass, the earth was removed and a complete 
temple has been fashioned; the exterior and interior 
being most elaborately carved. The outermost wall 
has been pierced and wrought into the form of a gate- 
way, through which entrance is obtained into the 
temple and the court which surrounds it. Cut out of 
the surrounding cliff is a peristylar cloister with cells 
and halls in two, and sometimes three, storeys. Out- 
wardly the ‘‘Vimana’’ resembles the ‘‘raths’’ at 
Mahavellipur, but is more refined in form, while the 
‘nterior has been hollowed out, and is supported by 
massive piers. What strikes the beholder with as- 
tonishment is, that the whole is carried out in 
accordance with a perfectly thought-out design. On 
either side of the porch are two square pillars called 
‘‘deepdans ’’ or lamp-posts, and two elephants about 
life size, all cut out of the native rock. 

Despite the calculations of Fergusson, that the 
actual labour involved in excavating such a monument, 
‘5s less than that required to build one of similar dimen- 
sions, the impression produced by the Kylas is that 
of admiration for the mind, or minds, that could 
conceive such a work, and respect for the industry and 
tenacity of purpose that brought it to so perfect a 
completion. 

We will now proceed to the temples of a later 
date, chiefly constructed of stone and brick, found only 
in the Southern portion of the peninsula. 

They resemble in some respects, and yet differ in 
others, from those of the Hindus of Central and 
Northern India. They form more imposing groups ; 
for beside the Temple proper, or ‘‘ Vimana,’’ they 
comprise a ‘‘ Mantapa’’ or porch, and sometimes a 
considerable number of ‘‘Gopuras’’ or gateways, as 
wellas a ‘‘Choultrie’’ or pillared hall. 

The Vimanas are invariably square in plan, and 
rise in storeys gradually decreasing In size until the 
dome-shaped apex is reached. The Temple at Tanjore 
has as many as fourteen of these storeys, and rises to 
a height of nearly 200 feet. It is almost the only one 
tn which the ‘‘Vimana’’ is the prinicpal object, round 
which the subordinate ones are grouped in such a man- 
ner as to make a consistent whole. In most instances 
the buildings have been aggregated together, as if by 
accident, and the temple which is the principal object 
is so utterly overpowered by the secondary ones as 


to destroy all appearance of design. The ‘‘Vimana’’ 
stands in a court surrounded by a high wall, externally 
quite plain, but ornamented internally by colonnades, 
and cloisters or buildings devoted to the service of the 
Temple. Entrance to this court is obtained through 
one or more gateways or ‘‘Gopuras,’’ that at Sering- 
ham having as many as seventeen. The form of the 
‘‘Gopuras’’ differs from that of the ‘‘Vimanas’’ only 
in being oblong instead of square in plan. This 
necessitates the abandonment of the circular crowning 
ornament, its place being taken by one cylindrical in 
shape. Some of the Gopuras are imposing structures ; 
that at Kumbaconum, for instance, rising to twelve 
storeys. Both ‘‘ Vimanas’’ and ‘‘Gopuras’’ are elab- 
orately ornamented with carving, consisting of hor.- 
zontal bands of niches, covering the walls of each storey. 
These horizontal bands are cut, in the centre of each 
of the four walls, by a vertical line of larger cells, 
supported by projections to right and left, which, 
decreasing in size as they ascend, are crowned by a 
winged ornament. Seen in the blaze of an Indian day, 
these buildings are not lacking in richness of effect, 
though the eye wearied by the innumerable shadows, 
cast from the multitude of carved details, looks in vain 
for the relief a plain undecorated surface would afford. 

The most extraordinary structures connected with 
these Temples are the pillared halls, or ‘‘Choultries,’’ 
which occupy positions within the enclosures or courts. 
Their uses are various; but the Nuptial Halls, in 
which the mystic union of the male and_ female 
divinities is celebrated once a year, are the most 
elaborate and extensive. 

They sometimes consist of nearly 1,000 columns 
composed of close-grained granite, covered with sculp- 
ture from base to capital, with scarcely two pillars 
exactly alikc. They lack, however, the sense of design 
and arrangement of the Jaina porches, the pillars being 
placed too close together, and at absolutely regular in- 
tervals. What impression of grandeur can be obtained 
from a forest of granite pillars, each formed from a 
single stone, and all more or less carved, they possess ; 
but their want of design detracts painfully from the 
effect they might have produced. A certain number 
of pillars in the centre are sometimes omitted, but this 
is the only attempt on the part of their builders to 
break the monotonous lines of columns. Allied to these 
halls are the corridors, which sometimes occupy a large 
portion of the ground within the walled enclosure. 
That at Ramisseram is nearly 4.000 feet in length, the 
breadth varying from 20 feet to 30 feet, and the height 
being 30 feet. Their pillars are about Io feet apart, 
and are most elaborately carved. 

The most artistic features of the Dravidian style 
are the compound pillars, employed to support the 
stone roofs of the temple porches. They consist of a 
main shaft, upon which the great beams supporting 
the flat roofs rest. In order to lessen the width of the 
roof span, brackets are employed, and these are support- 
ed by pillars of lighter construction, attached at their 
bases to the main shaft. The effect is extremely 
graceful and original, giving an appearance of lightness 
and strength to the whole column. 

Before proceeding to consider the Dravidian sculp- 
ture, a point of great archeological, and in a lesser 
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degree of artistic, interest may be mentioned, namely, 
the undoubted similarity between these temples and 
those of the Egyptians. The gateways or ‘‘Gopuras,’’ 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons of the 
Egyptian Temples as do the great ‘‘Mantapas’’ or 
halls of 1,000 columns, with even greater accuracy, 
reproduce their hypostyle halls. 

Whether this is accidental, or whether both 
Egyptian and Dravidian Architecture sprung from a 
common origin, are questions which cannot at present 
be answered with any 


certainty. 

Artistically, the 
Dravidian style, as 
exemplified in their 


constructed buildings, 
possesses more of the 
barbaric element than 
any other in India. 
Its forms are more 
crude, and the plan- 
ning is lessskilful, than 
in either the Jaina or 
Indo-Aryan _ style. 
The masses are pon- 
derous, and the deco- 
tations lack restraint ; 
and with the exception 
of the composite  pil- 
lars before mentioned, 
it has added but little 
to the sum of beauti- 
ful ideas, in the archi- 
tecture of the world. 


CIVIL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

No civil bwuJdings 
dating before the 
advent of the Maho- 
medans exist in 
Southern India, and 
what is remarkable in 
a country of several 
kingdoms, frequently 
at war with one 
another, no fortresses 
are to be found. No 
cenotaphs to mark 
the burial places of 
the ashes of their de- 
parted kings adom . 
the vicinity of the an- 
cent capitals of the 
Dravidian States, such as are found in Northern India. 

hen, however, the Dravidians came into contact 
with the Mussalmans, palaces, kutcherries, and 
elephant stables, rivalling the splendour of ther 
rel:gious buildings and the palaces of their conquerors, 
were erected at Vijayanagar, Madura, and Tanj ore. 

hey bear not the slightest resemblance to the archi- 
tecture of their temples, but are based entirely upon 
the Moghul style. That civil buildings must have 
existed before this period is probable, and their entire 
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disappearance is to be attributed to the same cause 
which accounts for the destruction of most of the 
early edifices throughout India, namely, that they were 
built of wood. eat 

The hall of the palace of Madura is an example of 
unadorned simpl:city, rivalling in this respect any ‘of 
the Mussalman buildings found in India; while in other 
instances, such as that of the arcading of the court of 
the palace at Tanjore, are seen the exuberant details 
of the Dravidian carvers, superimposed upon the 
structural form of the 
Mahomedans. Before 
any composite style 
could be developed 
from the conjunction 
of these two opposing 
ideas, the advent of 
the European and 
decay of the Mussal- 
man power destroyed 
it, and led to the in- 
troduction of Western 
styles, alien to both. 
“Ince then, in civil 
architecture, no pure 
Style, either Western, 
or Eastern, has been 
developed, but build- 
ings more or less com- 
monplace and vulgar, 
contain'ng mixtures of 
Fast and West, have 
been erected. 
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DRAVIDIAN 

SCULPTURE. 

Mention has already 
been made of the ex- 
traordinary diversity 
of outline and detail 
in the carvings of the 
p:llars of the Nuptial 
Halls of the Temples. 
These are far too nu- 
merous to particu- 
larize, and it is only 
possible to describe 
broadly their charac- 
teristics. Patient la- 
bour, and almost 
incredible industry 
expended upon their 
production, they share 
with all Indian work : 
but they are chiefly remarkable for their wild 
imagination, When portraying the composite mon- 
sters made up of two or more animals, they make the 
works of the European sculptors of the grotesque in the 
Middle ages appear sane almost to dullness, by com- 
parison. Of pure beauty thereis but little, though 
on the other hand, there is none of the deadening repeti- 
tion of the Northern Indian sculpture. Fancy here 
Tuns riot, usurping the place of order, symmetry or 
fitness. This wealth of imagination gives great spirit 
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to many of their individual carvings; and in those where 
single figures are attempted, this quality in a great 
Measure compensates for their faulty modelling and 
proportions. Some of these figures bear striking resem- 
blance to those of the early German sculptors, in their 
sp.rited portrayal of action ; and, like them, arrest the 
spectator by their realism, but leave his sense of beauty 
untouched. These figures are the only form of Dravidian 
sculpture containing the seeds of progress. From them 
a l.ving art could be developed, but their “‘ grotesques”’ 
mark the finality of imagination carrie] to extremes. 
Nature has been discarded, and its study would only 
be a restraint. Beauty of line and arrangement 
might bring these grotesques within the realm of 
Art, but those two qualities are 


absent, and it is very doubtful if the wast 
race, as it now exists, is capable of {4 
developing them. All the evidence goes eo 
to prove that the artistic activity ce: 


the Sasanian Empire, which flourished in Persia 
between A.D. 226 and A.D. 641. It 
tn sch Varied in detail in different countries 
Mahomedan — Archi- 
eetare: conquered by the followers of 
Mahomet between A.D. 632, when 
Syr.a first came under their dominion, and A.D. 1453, 
when Constantinople fell; but the style remained 
distinct. The differences in detail were partly due to 
the diss:milarities in the climate of their widespread 
Empire, but even more sc, to the character of the local 
materials employed by their builders. 

In Spain and other countries where good stone 
was not ava lable, brick and plaster were employed for 
the structure and embell'shment of their buildings. In 

India, where marble and red sandstone 
Mahomedan = Style abeea fo De easily on. 
India. ~—é‘t@innted, «they ~~ were 
freely employed, and 

resulted in the development of a more 


of the Dravidians, during their finest AG monumental style than that found in 
period in the 17th and 18th centuries, oe either Egypt, Spain, or Syria. Maho- 
was the culmination of the power ot a a medan buildings may be broadly separ- 
artistic expression of the race, which in ae ated into three groups, namely, 
that effort exhausted itself, and is now mide mosques, tombs, and palaces; and in 
as dead as any other style in Ind a. aun connection with the two last must 
| a as ae te oe Su formal gardens 

att which surrounded them. 
DRAVIDIAN PAINTING. . A The plans of their mosques are dic- 
Colour appears to have had as little , eee tated by the requirements of their 
charm for the Dravidians as it had for Lon ritual. Thus their essential features 
the Indo-Aryans. There are certa‘nly, Trer eg re are, an unlvofed enclosure, rectangular 
upon the Kylas Temple, the remains ea | in form, with a cen- 


of the pa‘nted or:ament upon plaster, 
with which probably a great portion of 
the temple was covered. In very few 
of the modern buildings is it employed, 
either in conjunction with, or as a 
substitute for, carv.ng. True it is that 
some of the carvings in the more 
modern temples and corridors have 
been daubed over with crude p‘gment. 
These vandalisms, however, so far 
from leading one to suppose that a 
taste for colour once formed an 1m- 
portant item in the artistic equip- 
ment of the Drav-dian race, point 
to the opposite conclusion, and sup- 
port the op:n‘on that painting, as 


Mosques. : 
tral fountain, or poo}, 


for ablution. Areund this court are 
placed roofed cclonnades for protection 
against the heat of the sun. Upon the 
side facing toward Mecca, the colon- 
nade is of extra depth, and contains 
the AMfthrab or Niche, the Mimbar or 
Pulpit, and the Dikka or Tribune, 
whence the Imam reads passages from 
the Koran, and intones prayers. En- 
trance to the enclosure is obtained 
through a gateway. which in India is 
generally an important architectural 
feature. From certain parts of the 
court-yard rise Minars or towers, from 
which the Mreddin calls the Faithful 


as art, no more appealed to the Ketan Minar, DELHI. to prayer. Domes, of varying height 


taste and understand:ng of the people 
of Southern India than it did to those of 
the North. 


THE INDO-SARACENIC STYLE. 


The conquest of North-Western India by the 
Mussalmans in the 11th and 12th centuries, intro- 
duced into the country the first alien style in 
art since the Greek incursion under Alexander. 
Unlike the Greek influence, which was ephemeral, 
the art of the Mahomedans became firmly estab- 
lished, and is now the crowning glory of the penin- 
sula. The general type of their architecture 
is supposed to have been derived from that of 


and diameter, rise from the flat: roofs 

of the colonnades, and it is to these that the principal 
architectural effect of the mosques in India is due. 

With the Mahomedans came the first race into India 

who did not burn their dead, but buried them. They 

also brought with them the practice of marking the rest- 

ing places of their departed,by monuments. According 

to the importance or wealth of the dead, or his descend- 

ants, the tombs were simple or elaborate. The princes 

of the Tartar races made it a practice to build their own 

Tombs tombs during their lifetime ; as peo- 

; ple must who wish to ensure sepul- 

chral magnificence. While securing this, they made use 

of the building during their lifetime, as a place of plea- 

sant and cool retreat and recreation with their friends. 
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The usual process was for the king or noble to en- 
close a garden outside the city walls, entrance to which 
was gained through one or more splendid gateways. In 
the centre he placed a lofty square terrace, trom which 
radiated four broad alleys, with marble-paved canals, 
omamented with fountains and bordered by cypress 
and other evergreens, as well as by fruit trees. Upon 
this terrace he erected a square or octagonal building 
crowned by a dome, and in the more splendid examples 
with smaller dome-roofed apartments, while the four 
main sides were devoted to the doorways. 

During his lifetime, the central hall, or Barrah 
Durrie was used as a festal hall; but at his death the 
founder’s remains were interred beneath the great 
dome. Sometimes his favourite 
wife lay beside him, while the 
bodies of his family and relations 
were buried beneath the col- 
lateral domes. Perfect silence 
then took the place of festivity 
and mirth, and the care of the 
building was handed over to 
priests. 

The Palaces were almost 
always fortified, and were built 
upon the bank 
of a river or 
lake. The outer walls were 
rectangular; the space within 
being occupied by ranges of 
buildings used by the garrison, 
as Halls of Audience, private 
apartments for the king, the 
zenana, with its gardens and 
baths, and a mosque. 

The character of the decora- 
tions of all Mahomedan buildings 
is, in theory, limited by the 
teachings of the Koran, which 
prohibits the portrayal of natural 
objects, including human and 
animal forms. In those countries 

& where_ the 
fiomedan “as Faith - most . 
tions, rigidly observ- 

_ ed, this prohi- 
bition is strictly obeved, and has 
led to the development of those 
Intricate geometrical patterns, 
known as Arabesques. In India, 
however, a considerable latitude was allowed, and many 
of the most exquisite patterns in the buildings at Agra, 
Delhi,and Ahmedabad, are based upon flowers and trees. 

The above are the general character'stics of the 
art and architecture of the Mahomedans, and we will 
now proceed to a more detailed survey of the history 
and artistic achievements of the succeeding Moslem 
ynasties which governed India between the year 1193, 
and the final extinction of Mahomedan rule in 1859. 

The first of these was the Pathan Dynasty, which, 
conquering North-Western India 
about the vear A.D. 1193. held 
sway until they were displaced by 
the Moghuls in A.D. Tene. ; ; 


Palaces, 


Pathan St : 
ea. yle, rst 


The Pathan style was fully developed before the 
Mahomedars came to India; a specimen still being 
extant in the Minar at Ghazni. This was not a 
tower or minar attached to a mosque, but was 
a Tower of Victory. The earlier buildings of the 
Pathans in India show marked divergencies from 
the pure style of this m'nar. The reasons for this 
change were, that being a nation of soldiers, and at 
the same time very energetic builders, they were forced, 
when they first settled in the country, to employ 
Hindu craftsmen to carry out their designs. Being 
also ina hurry, they adapted to their own uses the 
colonnaded courts of the existing Jaina Temples, which 
they found ready to hand, contenting themselves with 
knocking off the carved figures 
with which the columns were de- 
corated. This combination of 
the simplicity and largeness of 
conception of the Mahomedans 
with the elaborate and minute 
workinanship of the Hindus pro- 
duced a style unique in its class, 
of which the arches at the Kutab 
and the decorations of the Kutab 
Minar at Old Delhi, and the great 
arch inthe mosque at Ajmir, are 
the most famous examples. 

The second period of Pathan 
architecture was characterized 

Pathan Style, 2nd bys fever}0n 
Peed to a greater 

simplicity and 
restraint. A more stern adhesion 
to the precepts of the Koran may 
have dictated this, together with 
the fact that Mahomedan arti- 
ficers were available, and that 
the supply of carved pillars from 
desecrated Jaina Temples had 
become exhausted. 

The third period marked a 
return te the 
elaborate de- 
tail of the 
past, but in place of a composite 
style, a more consistent one was 
naturally developed. 

The only existing examples in 


Pathan Style, 3rd 
Period. 


GHAZNI MINAR Northern India cf Pathan arch:- 


tecture of any importance, are 
mosques and tombs, the one great civil building being 
the Kutab Minar at Old Delhi. 

The finest specimens of the first period are the 
mosque at Old Delhi and the mosque at Ajmir. Of the 
second period, the tomb of Shere Shah near Sasserain, 
the Kala Musyjid in the present City of Delhi, and the 
Jumma Musjid at Jaunpore, while examples of the 
third period will be found in the many ruined tombs 
which strew the plains round Old Delh‘. 

The Mahomedan buildings in Ahmedabad are more 
essentially Indian in their character than anv of the 
varieties of Saracenic architecture found elsewhere. The 
reason for this is, that although the Moslems conquered 
Guzerat,and Ahmed Shahset up his capital on the banks 
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of the Sabarmati, they never wholly subdued the re- 
bellious spirit of their subjects, nor converted the bulk 

Aniaeaatan: of them to their Faith. On the con- 
trary, from an artistic point of view 
the Guzerathis conquered their conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt their forms and ornaments, which were 
superior to any known to the invaders. The mosques 
are Jaina in almost every detail. Arches, it is true, 
were inserted ; but merely assymbols of the Faith, and 
not on account of their constructive necessity. The 
domes and minars are refined in form, and decorated out 
of all resemblance to those of Northern India ; while 
the constructional methods are identical with those used 
in the building of the Jaina Temples. The two cele- 
brated pierced stone windows have already been men- 
tioned, the design of which is purely Indian, while the 
smaller mosques, especially that of the Rani Sipri, are 


An offshoot of the Pathans, the Ghori Dynasty, 


“i set up an independent kingdom 
Mandu. 

in about the year A.D. I401, 
and made its capital at Mandu, situated on an 


extensive plateau, forming a spur of the Vindhyas. 
Here for the space of one hundred and _ sixty-eight 
years, buildings of a most extensive and elaborate 
character were erected. The walls surrounding the 
plateau are more than 30 miles in length, while mosques, 
tombs, and palaces of the greatest magnificence 
covered the space within them. It has long since been 
a deserted city 3 its monuments rent by the luxuriant 
growth of climbing plants, or hidden in the recesses 
of an almost impenetrable Jungle. At the instance 
of Lord Curzon, efforts are now being made to 
preserve the great mosque, and its two most splendid 
palaces, the Jehaj Mahal and the Baz Bahadur, from 


scarcely recognizable as Moslem buildings. Again,itis complete destruction. These buildings are monu- 
only necessary to mental rather 
compare ~ the FOUR TYPES OF THE MINARS OF MOSQUES IN_ INDIA. than elegant in 
minarsin Ahme- style, and are 
dabad, with their pn. more fascinating 
elaborately | to the artist in 
carved bases and nae their picturesque 
bracketted  gal- 4 decay, than in- 
leries, with those aa teresting aS ex- 
at Delhi and Ee amples of archi- 
A to see at - tectural deve- 
gra, a dashes 

once how great —_ lopment to the 
was the _ in- et archeologist. 

fluence of the a It has been 
Jaina builders a, before noticed 
upon the tradi- he that the pre- 
tional forms of —t sence of suitable 
their rulers. Pea. building = stone 
The tombs show eet had marked in- 
the same influ- — fluence upon the 
ence, those of pen a ae traditional Ma- 
Meer Abu Turab, Jes homedan _ style 
Syad Osman, and in Northern 
Shah Allum be- India. The ab- 
ing constructed sence of this 
upon the princi- . material gives a 
ples of Jaina AGRA. AHMEDABAD, DELHI. BIJAPUR. local individua- 
architecture. lity to the build- 


This system is carried to its greatest extent at a 
place situated five miles from the 
city, Where the remains of a magni- 
ficent collection of buildings can be seen. These 
include an almost perfect mosque, three tombs and 
a splendid palace, surrounding an extensive tank, access 
to which is gained by a noble range of steps. This 
group, Which in its day could) scarcely have been 
surpassed by any in India, is one which, even in its 
present state of desertion and decay, impresses the 
spectator by its combination of simplicity and elegance. 

Toward the end of their career, when Guzerat 
came more completely under the dominion of the 
Moslems, the architects of Ahmedabad reverted to the 
arched forms generally used by their brethren in 
Northern India and elsewhere. A tomb erected by 
Mahmud Begurra at Mahmudabad is a striking and 
beautiful example of this more solid and simple style, 
rarely if ever surpassed by any tomb in India. 


Sirkej. 


ings both in’ Bengal and Sind, where brick alone 
was available. Each of these provinces introduced 
a new feature into the style, besides developing 
variations inthe shape of the pointed arch, as a result 
of their brick construction. 

In Bengal, the new feature took the form of 
the curved roofs to the ‘‘ Chattries”’ 
which crowned the angles of the 
buildings, already noticed in_ the 
— section dealing with Indo-Aryan 
Civil Architecture. In Sind the variation adopted was 
in the style of decorating the surfaces of the mosques. 
In place of carving, tiles of great beauty, both as 
regards design and colour, were extensively used. 

_ This method of decoration was undoubtedly derived 
from that of the Mahomedans in Persia, but it never 
took as firm a hold upon architects in India as it did 
upon the builders in the more Western portions of 
the Mahomedan Empire. Its possibilities were here 


The  Mahomedan 
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overshadowed and thrust aside by the appreciation 
bestowed upon the more costly and permanent practice 
of inlaying marble with precious stones. 

Painters who have seen the magnificent effect pro- 
duced by the few existing buildings decorated with tile- 
work remaining in Sind and at Lahore, must regret 
this neglect, but at the same time must recognize the 
sound artistic instinct which rejected the employment 
of tile-work in combination with marble. 

If few in number and widely separated, the Maho- 
medan buildings at Gaur in Bengal, and at Tatta in 
Sind, will be seen to hold not unimportant places in 
the interesting record of the vaiious phases of Moslem 
Art. In India they influenced it at opposite poles: in 
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PLAN OF THE GOL GOMUZ AT BIJAPUR. 


Bengal, by introducing a form based upon the bamboo 
huts of the indigenous cultivators of the soil, and in 
Sind, by bringing it into touch with the artistic genius 
of the Mahomedans of Persia and Mesopotamia. 
_Ofthe monuments of the Mahomedan dynasties, 
Which held successive sway over the Deccan from 1370 
to 1672, the most remarkable are those at Bijapur. 
hese are due to the building enterprise of the later kings 
of the Adil Shahi Dynasty; the great epoch being the 
hundred years between 1557 and 1657. During this 
period, their capital was adorned 
with a series of buildings as remark- 
any of the Mahomedan capitals of 
They showed wonderful originality in both 


Bijapur. 
able as those of 
India. 
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design and construction, and a largeness of conception in 
some of their buildings, and an elegance in proportion, 
and an elaboration in detail in others, unsurpassed by 
those of Agra, Delhi, Jaunpore, or Ahmedabad, though 
differing from them in a marked degree. 

The Jumma Musjid was commenced by Ali Adil 
Shah in 1557, and though continued by his succes- 
sors, and never finished, it is one of the finest in India. 
Although of splendid proportions 
throughout, and free from any 
Hindu influence, it is to the artistic shape and the 
constructional skill displayed in the building of the 
central dome of its Western colonnading that it owes 
itsreputation, This would be even greater were it not 
surpassedin power and elegance by thetwo 
glories of Bijapur, the Gol Gomuz or Tomb 
of Mahmud, and the Ibrahim Rozah. 

The Gol Gomuz, or Tomb of Mahmud, 
is one of the most remarkable buildings 
for simple grandeur and _ constructive 
boldness, not only in India but in the 
world. As will be 
seen from the plan, it 
is internally asquare apartment 135 feet 
each way, and ts larger in area than the 
Pantheon at Rome. At the height of 
57 feet from the floor, the hall begins to 
contract by a series of ingenious and 
beautiful pendentives, to a circular 
opening of 98 feet in diameter. On 
the platform of these pendentives the 
dome is erected, 124 feet in diameter, 
thus leaving a gallery more than 12 feet 
wide all round the interior. Internally, 
the dome is 175 feet high, externally 
198 feet. The most ingenious and novel 
part of the construction of this edifice is 
the mode in which the lateral or outward 
thrust of the dome is counteracted by 
the weight of the pendentives acting 
inwards, which forma sort of tie and 
keep the whole in equilibrium without 
in any wav interfering with the outline 
of the dome. In the Pantheon a great 
mass of masonry is thrown on the haun- 
ches, which entirely hides the external 
form; whereas in the Gol Gomuz the 
weight is hanging inside, and _ conse- 
quently allows the outer form to be 
clearly seen. In the interior, only the 
simplest mouldings adorn the intersecting arches of the 
pendentives, and the ballustrading of the gallery is 
equally quiet in design. Nothing, therefore, tends to 
detract from the solemn impression of the wide and 
lofty vault, which spreads itself above the spectator. 


Jumma Musjid. 


The Gol Gomuz. 


The exterior is equally impressive. At each 
angle stands an octagonal tower, eight stories 
high, simple and bold in_ its proportions, and 


crowned by a dome of great elegance. The walls are 
plain and solid, pierced only by such openings 
as are requisite to admit light and air. At a 
height of 83 feet, a massive cornice projects to 
the extent of 12 feet from the wall, above which an 
open gallery gives lightness, and finish to the whole. 
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In striking contrast to this building is the tomb of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, which fascinates by its graceful 
proportions, the exquisite and elaborate character of 

its carving, and the quiet beauty of 
eens Ate eine. Admirably eaioiea as 
the Arabic characters are for the purpose of decorative 
inscriptions, in few buildings can they have been more 
finely treated than in the numerous panels which so 
freely adorn the exterior and interior of this tomb as to 
be said to include the whole of the Koran. The outer 
arcading has a deep cornice, supported by elaborately 
carved bracketing, and is crowned at each corner by 
a graceful minaret. The dome is more bulbous in 
shape than are those of the Jumma Musjid, or the 
Gol Gomuz, and rests upon a somewhat 
concave drum, wrought into likeness of 
the petals of a flower. 

Beside the tombis a mosque to cor- 
respond, and the Royal gardens surrourd- 
ing them are adorned with fountains and 
kiosks, and are flanked by colonnades 
and caravansera’s for pilgrims. 

The ruins of the palaces, in one of which 
can be seen the front of the great Audience 
Hall with its arch 80 feet wide, and of 
other civil buildings, among which may 
be especially mentioned the gateway — 

knownas the Mehturi (igs 
Mahal, bear ample <owTol 
testimony to the fact thatthe civil build- {Z | | 
ings of Bijapur possessed the same noble | if 
characteristics as those displayed in the 
mosques andtombs. Of their extent and i 
number, it is sufficient to say that they << 
are thickly scattered throughout the area i ff y 
enclosed within the gigantic walls, which * 
are 64 miles in circumference. 

We now come to the culminating 
veriod of Mahomedan Architecture in 
India, that of the Moghuls. Little remains 
of the architecture of the last rulers of 
the Pathan Dynasty, I 
orofthatoftheearliest TEyoTy 
of the Moghul invaders, although Baber, 4 
according to his own account, every day 
employed over two thousand builders and gg 
stone-carvers. A few buildings, ascribed OME 
to Humayun and the usurper Shere Shah 
and his son Selim, exist, but the great 
building period of the Moghuls does 
not begin until Akbar was firmly established in power. 
One of his first works was to complete the tomb of 
Humaynn, his father, in Old Delh', where it is now 
seen to be ina state of almost perfect preservation. 
It is severe in style, being almost 
destitute of ornament; but stand- 
ing on its lofty platform it is an imposing and splendidly- 
wrought structure. His next building was the Red 
Palace in the Fort at Agra, which is purely Hindu in 
style and construction, but Moslem in its decorations. 

It is, however, at Futtehpore Sikri that Akbar 
must be judged as a_ builder. 
During his long reign of 49 years, 
it was his favourite residence. Here he erected a 
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Palaces at Bijapur. 


Moghul Architecture, 


Akbar, 1556—1605. 


Futtehpore Sikri. 
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splendid palace, a series of exquisite pavilions, and 
a most noble mosque, the southern gateway to which 
is generally agreed to be the finest portal of its 
kind in India, if not in the whole world. Volumes have 
been written upon these buildings, but they still fail to 
give the reader any adequate idea of the profusion of 
thought, labour, and money which must have been 
expended, before they were brought to completion ; this 
can only be realized by a study of this great work 
upon the spot. The fort ard palace at Allahabad, and 
his own tomb at Secundra, near Agra, are two ol 
the most important of the other buildings, which owe 
their existence to the genius of the greatest and 
most liberal minded of the Moghuls. 
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S ECTION OF THE GOL GOMUZ, BIJAPUR ; SHOWING THE COMBINATION OF THE DOME. 


The reputation of Jehangir asa builder has suffered 
by comparison with the genius of 
both his father and his son, in th’s 
direction. It was unfortunate for his future fame, 
that the few buildings of importance erected by him 
should have had for their site the City of Lahore, 
which Jehangir made his capital. The Great Mosquc 
was built by him, but is surpassed in interest by that 
erected by his Vizir, chiefly on account of the resplen- 
Pho dently coloured tiles with which the 

‘ surface of the latter is covered. The 

tomb in which Jehangir and his imperious wife lie 
buried was despoiled by the Sikhs, and used asa 
quarry, whence the marbles from which the temple at 


Jehangir, 1605-1627. 
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Amritsar was built, while his palace has been altered 
out of all recognition, in order to meet the wants of 
successive occupants. At the other end of his domi- 
nions, namely, Bengal, Jehangir founded the City 
of Dacca, in supersession of the ancient capital of 
Gaur, and adorned it with buildings 
of considerable dimensions. Here 
again he was unfortunate, for in consequence of the 
nature of the materials used in their construction, 
nearly all these important edifices are now in a state 
of picturesque ruin. 

A tomb at Agra, the Itimad-ud-daula, belongs to 
his reign, although not built by Jehangir. It has much 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, certainly 
once adorned the throne of the Emperor. It is equally 
certain that shortly before the date of this tomb, the 
Itimad-ud-daula, the system of inlaying, called ‘‘ pietro 
duro’’ had been invented in Italy, and had become 
extremely popular throughout Europe. Placed in a 
setting of polished white marble, it certainly is a most 
appropriate, and beautiful method of decoration. The 
difficulties and nature of the process compel the adop- 
tion of a flat and decorative treatment of surfaces, and 
are such as to discourage the representation of human or 
animal forms. It is, on the other hand, a singularly 
appropriate method of treating arabesques and delicate 
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intrinsic beauty, but its chief interest lies in the fact 
that it is one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, build- 
ings in India, in which the decorations include coloured 
stones inlaid into white marble. Although no very direct 
evidence has been adduced to prove that this mode of de- 
coration was introduced by Italian craftsmen engaged in 
the service of the Moghul Emperors, there can be little 
doubt that much of the mural ornamentation in the build- 
ings of Shah Jehan was affected by European influence. 
It is known that Augustin de Bordeaux was employed by 
Shah Jehan, and the Mosaic executed by him of Orpheus, 
after Raphael’s picture now in the Indian Section of the 


foliated ornament. It was, therefore, likely to appeal 
inevery way to the Moghul taste and tradition, while 
the patient industry required in its production was no 
obstacle to the mastery of its technique by the oriental 
craftsmen who had executed the elaborate carvings at 
Futtehpore Sikri, in the previous reign. 

As the Moghul style, as a whole, shows the culmi- 
nating point of Mahomedan archi- 
tecture in India, so the buildings 

erected by Shah Jehan display 
the very apex and summ't of that style. Like every- 
thing Oriental, the growth and development were more 


Shah Jehan, 1628- 
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rapid than in the case of Western architecture, but the 
development is characterized by the same progress from 
sobriety and massiveness to elegance and refinement, 
perceptible in the development of Gothic architecture in 
England. As Salisbury Cathedral is to Durham or 
Norwich, so is the Taj at Agra to the tomb of 
Humayun, or the mosque at Futtehpore S:kri. 

As its development was more rapid, so was its 
decay more sudden and complete; and no glorious 
after-math, corresponding to the Tudor Chapels at 
Westmin ter or Cambridge. renders its end beautiful 
and venerable. 


it is one of the most impersonal buildings in existence. 
It is one of the most complete buildings to be found, 
not only in India, that land of abandoned ideas, but 
in the whole world. This very perfection, and the 
sense of finality it produces, robs the Taj, in a measure, 
of the element of mystery, and of that suggestion of 
human effort which renders the unfinished reliefs of 
Michael Angelo more fascinating than his ‘‘ David,’’ 
or tempts the imagination to penetrate the mysteries 
of light and shadow in the fagade of a Gothic 
Cathedral, such as Amiens. Theinstinct which prompts 
the visitor to see the Taj by moonlight is therefore a 


Thnk Tay MAnAL, AGRA. 


What a gap is there between the tomb of Rabia 
Duranee at Aurangabad, and the Taj at Agra; yet the 
former was built within 30 years of the latter. After 
that there is nothing except the vulgarities of the 
palaces of Lucknow. 

Shah Jehan’s buildings at Agra and Delhi, culmi- 
nating in the Taj Mahal, are so well known, and have 
been the subject of such countless descriptions as to 
require no further recital of their glories. 

The Taj stands alone in the world for certain quali- 
ties allcan appreciate; but, like every 
work of art, itS meritsin one direc- 
tion entail corresponding defects. Erected as a monu- 
ment to the personal devotion of a husband to his wife, 


The Taj Mahal, 


true one, for at that hour the masterpiece of Shah 
Jehan is invested with the mystery it lacks in the full 
glare of daylight. 

Of its class, the Taj is perfect ; but as to the relative 
artistic merits of the class to which it belongs, compared 
with the masterpieces of the West, such as the Parthe- 
non, it is not possible to more than speculate. Tech- 
nically and esthetically, they may be considered equal, 
but the grand sculptures on the Parthenon rise to an 
intellectual level unapproached by the decorators of the 
Taj. No building in the East can bear comparison 
with it; and it is therefore fitting that the final words of 
ke of architecture in India should refer to the Ta) 


The Minor Arts of India. 


THE Arts hitherto considered have been those 
which have been directly the outgrowth of architec- 
ture. No account of the Art of India, however, would 
be complete without due mention being made of those 
widely practised arts devoted to the service of reli- 
gion, or the adornment of the palaces or persons of the 
powerful, and wealthy. India has always been noted 
lor the quantity of works dedicated to the one, and ap- 
propriated to the other ; pious devotion to their gods 
and lavish display of wealth being pronounced traits 
in the character of the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula. In all those artistic crafts 
depending for their quality upon patient workmanship, 
they have excelled in the past ; but as, on the one hand, 
India has never produced great painters or sculptors, 
such as Jeonardo-da-Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, or 
other medizval masters, whose training was begun in 
the workshops of goldsmiths and other craftsmen ; 
so, on the other hand, the Indian craftsmen have 
never attained the level of the artistic taste of 
their Japanese confréres. With the exception 
of wood-carving, which has gener- 
ally been assoc.ated with architec- 
ture, the most widely practised of 
the arts have been those of the goldsmith, the metal 
worker, and the weaver. The conditions of Oriental 
life in the past have governed this. Ornaments of 
precious metals have served the double purpose of oc- 
casional display and extremely portable property ; 
advantages which forcibly appealed to every class of 
socety in those periods of war and unrest in which 
Ind-a has been continually plunged from the dawn of 
her history to very recent times. The climate and 
hab.ts of the people of India have naturally led to the 
development of textile manufacture, which has been 
made additionally easy by the growth of so workable 
a fibre as cotton within her borders. Wool was in- 
troduced by the races whichentered India from the 
North, where the centres of weaving this material have 
generally been situated; while the origin of the silk 
industry is a matter of dispute among the various 
authorities interested in the question. The carving of 
Ivory and horn, and the working of lacquer are, however, 
indigenous and widely spread industries. 


Chief Artistic Crafts 
of India, 


GOLD, SILVER, AND OTHER METAL WORK. 


IT is not necessary, even if space permitted, to 
enter into any detailed account of the processes followed 
by the Indian craftsmen in the production of their 
works in the precious and commoner metals. They 
differ but slightly from those used by the Greek, Roman, 


and modern metal workers. The works are cast, 
hammered, encrusted, or engraved. They show one 
quality, directly due to the social conditions of the 
country. as compared with similar works found in more 
settled areas; that of -greater mas- 
siveness and solidity. - Where per- 
sonal ornaments are prized for the 
intrinsic value of the metal they con- 
tain, this is always likely to be the case; and where 
the melting-pot is regarded as the probable destina- 
tion of such articles, the quality of the workmanship 
expended upon them is of but secondary account. De- 
struction has undoubtedly overtaken the greater part of 
the Indian art manutactures of ancient times, used for 
secular purposes, and a knowledge of them is purely 
conjectural; but a comparison between the representa- 
tion of the gold and silver ornaments of the gods and 


General = character 
of gold and silver or- 
paments, 


goddesses found upon the images in the rock-cut 
temples, and = similar objects made at a later 

date, prove how little change has 
Sinilarity between taken place in the character and 
ancient and modern 


uses of the various articles. The 
ornaments for the head, face, 
arms, and legs, seen upon those monuments, are repro- 
duced with almost startling fidelity upon the persons 
of the Indian women of the present day. They may 
vary in detail, but the general characteris the same. 
The different nationalities, races, and castes of India 
have traditional patterns, and these patterns vary in 
different parts of the country; but their manufacture is 
carried out by means of one or other of the processes 
mentioned above. ; 

The principal articles tor household or ceremonial 
requirements are bowls, sprinklers and boxes, while 
extensive use is made of the precious metals in the em- 
bellishment of horse and elephant trappings, the en- 
richment of arms, and the decoration of thrones, maces, 
and other portions of the regalia used on State occasions. 
Many of these latter articles are very picturesque, and 
contain excellent workmanship, though very few will 
bear comparison, as regards the last mentioned quality, 
with the Corporation maces and plate of Europe, not 
to mention the Crown plate of England, Germany, 
France or Austria. The Indian jewellers are far be- 
hind those of Europe in the setting of gems. The 
use of hollow settings was almost 
unknown before their introduction 
from the West ; the sheen and glitter of the gem being 
obtained by light reflected from tinsel placed behind the 
stone; while many fine stones are to be met with that 
have been utterly ruined by bad cutting, and by being 
pierced. 


types of ornaments, 
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The art of enamelling was probably introduced 
from Persia. The only variety met with in India 
worthy to be considered as an art, is that known as 
‘‘Champleve,’’ in which the metal 
is engraved and chased in such a 
way as to provide depressions within which the colours 
are placed ; the whole being then fired in a furnace, 
until the colours are fused. Jaipur and Lucknow 
have always been noted centres for silver and gold 
articles decorated in this manner. The varieties of 
metal work peculiar only to India are admittedly de- 
based’ copies of finer, or more difficult processes, 
practised elsewhere. Bidrt ware, for instance, is a 
coarse kind of substitute for true 
niello work, with a softer and less 
per..ahent material for its base; while the filling of the 
depressions in engraved brass and copper work with 
lac, is an easy method of overcoming the difficulties 
of true enamel, at the sacrifice 
of the best qualities obtainable 
from the combination of colour with those metals. 
Encrustation of one metal upon another, by 
means of which the Japanese metal workers 
have produced such marvels of technical ingenuity 
and artistic effect, has not been much practised 
by the Indian workmen, though fine 
specimens, in which the representa- 
tion of silver gods and other orna- 
ments are superimposed upon copper, have been made 
in past times in Mysore and Travancore, in Southern 
India. 

The quality of the precious metals used for orna- 
ments in India is always open to the suspicion of im- 
purity, in consequence of the absence of any standard 
being observed, or guarantee being 
forthcoming, such as is given by 


Enamelling. 
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i tals in ; 
indian” alla the Hall Marks on English plate. 
Suspicion is enhanced on account 
of the proverbial failing of the ‘‘Sonar’’ to 


obserye the ordinary dictates of commercial morality. 
This militates seriously against the reputation of Indian 
gold and silver work among connoisseurs, and js an 
obstacle to any improvement in the quality of the work- 
manship. For the protection of the buyer, and in the 
true interest of the craft, it is most desirable that gua- 
rantees, similar to those given in England, regarding 
the quality of the metals used, should be introduced 
into India. 

The great mass of the metal work specially devoted 
to the service of the temples, takes the form of cast 
or hammered images of the various 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon, lamps, 
chains and bells. Many otf these articles show an ad- 
vanced knowledge of the science of metal casting. It 
is doubtful if the waste wax or ewe perdu method 
of the European and Japanese casters has ever been 
extensively practised in India. The 
usual method appears to be to make 
a model of the image, and to first cast 
the object in two halves in some soft metal, such as 
lead. These halves are then worked up in detail and 
chased, and are pressed separately into the prepared 
sand held in the two halves of an iron casting box. 
These are joined together and the molten metal poured 


Images in Temples. 


Indian brass and 
copper casting. 


in. When the cast is taken from the mould, it 1s 
often elaborately chased, and engraved, while in many 
instances jewels of great value are set in the eyes of 
the god or goddess, and in the ornamental details. 
These images of the Hindu gods naturally follow the 
types of the stone carvings on the exteriors and interiors 
of the temples. Occasionally, an image may be met 
with showing more freedom of action than 1s the case 
with its stone prototype; but the attraction of these 
figures, whenever they possess any, is owing to their 
fantastic, archaic, or barbaric qualities rather than to 
their purely artistic ones. The lamps, chains and 
bells often contain excellent cast work, and are ex- 
tremely picturesque in effect and ingenious in design. 
|.. In form, many of the beaten articles of indigenous 
origin, such as ‘* pan boxes,’’ lotas, bowls, rose- 
water sprinklers, etc., are very fine, and the older 
ones show considerable artistic 
taste with regard to the quantity 
and disposition of the ornaments 
placed upon them. The same applies to many of the 
older specimens of jewellery, such as anklets and ban- 
gles; but the smaller articles are characterized by the 
fault displayed inso much of the craft work of India, 
namely, over-elaboration. Another fault which is 
noticeable in the metal work of India, a fault which runs 
through the whole of their art, is the apparent insen- 
sibility of the workmen to what may be termed the 
peculiar adaptability of each separate material to artistic 
expression. This has not always been observed by 
European craftsmen, but is characteristic of the best 
periods. It has been before noted that the early stone- 
carvers imitated exactly the tech- 
nique of the woodcarvers, who pre- 
ceded them; and the same rigid 
and hard treatment of metal 1s 
followed by the metal workers as is adopted by the 
workers in stone. The beautiful flowing and bulbous 
forms, in low relief, growing out of the background, 
found in the medieval metal work of the Italians, and 
the clean cut vigorous workmanship of the German 
Gothic woodcarvers, is looked for in vain in any Indian 
work. The same hard outlines, and moreor less deeply 
incised backgrounds, are seen repeatedly, in their 
stone and wood-carving, as well as in their metal-works. 

A description of the metal work of India would 
be inadequate if it failed to make mention of one of the 
most remarkable of the remains of the past to be found 
in the country. This is the wrought iron pillar to the 
south of the City of Delhi, near the Kutab Minar. 
Its total length is fifty feet, only twenty-two of which, 
however, appear above the surface of the ground. 
It is wrought in one piece and its weight is six tons. 
How it was forged ard erected at a time when 
mechanical appliances were so defective, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Its exact composition 
appears to be also a mystery, for in spite of being to 
all appearance, iron, it shows no disposition to rust or 
oxydize. The remarkable bronze cannon found 
throughout India also call for mention, but many 
of them, that for instance at Bijapur, were cast by 
Europeans in the service of the Mahomedan kings, 
and cannot be considered purely indigenous in their 
origin. 
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When all its artistic failings have been admitted, 
the ancient metal work of India had a character of its 
own, born of the intellect and requirements of the 
people. India was for centuries removed from outside 
influences, except such as were eventually absorbed 
into the corporate body of her life. With the open- 
ing of her ports to the influences of modern art and 
commerce, and with the gradual change in the habits, 
and the extensions of the needs of her wealthier classes, 
her indigenous forms have become debased by being 
applied to articles foreign to their traditional uses. At 
the same time, the decorations have become mixed with 
alien styles, until at present scarcely any purity exists 
in the metal work produced by native workmen. To 
meet the competition engendered by the influx of ma- 
chine-made articles from abroad, the workmanship has 
become slovenly, owing to the vain attempts of the 
craftsmen to produce the same apparent amount of 
design upon their goods, in a much shorter time. Con- 
sequently, the metal work of India has reached a state 
of debasement at the present time, such as it probably 
never experienced in the past. The Government of 
India and the local Governments are striving, by 
means of the establishment of Schools of Art, to bring 
about a better state of affairs; but many years must 
elapse before the public and the craftsmen of India are 
trained to appreciate the value of simplicity in form 
and restraint in decoration to which so much of the 
best modern work in Europe owes its beauty. 


TEXTILES. 


The evidence of the earliest sculpture found in 
India, goes to show that long before her history ob- 
tained any written record, the crafts of the weaver had 
reached a high state of development. No specimers of 
the ancient textiles have come down to us, as they 
have done in Egypt. We therefore have to conjecture 
from the representations of drapery shown in the an- 
cent carvings, and in the paintings at the Caves of 
Ajanta, what the fabrics of that period were like. 
There is little reason to suppose that they would have 
suffered by comparison with the products of a later date, 
when India became more intimately 
known to the nations of Western 
Europe. The favourable conditions 
for the production of fine textiles were the same 
from the earliest times, until those conditions had 
been modified by the invention of mechanical appliances 
in Europe. These favourable circumstances were, a 
nation with a genius for designing intricate patterns 
and for patient labour; an ample and_ cheap 
food supply; an indigenous fibre capable of being 
worked up into the finest of webs; 
. and in many parts, a_ climate 
peculiarly suited to delicate workmanship. In 
countries where wool and flax were the only raw ma- 
terials used in textile manufacture, 
it is easy to understand the astonish- 
ment and wonder with which the 
ilmy products of the looms of Dacca were regarded, 
while the cheap living of the Indian artisan enabled 
his plain and printed calicos to be sold in markets 
that were closed to the more expens've silken fabrics of 
the nearer East. The Indian weavers had an addi- 
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tional advantage in possessing an ample indigenous 
supply of the substances used in dying, such as lac, 
indigo, saffron, and madder. Dacca has always been 
famous for the fineness of its cotton fabrics. They 
have been surpassed in delicacy, in recent years, by 
tissues made by machinery in England; but the more 
elaborate specimens still hold their own in the limited 
market still available for their 
disposal. The extreme tenuity of the 
thread used in these muslins may be realised, when it 
is stated that the proportion of length to weight has 
been proved to be as much as 250 miles to a single 
pound of cotton, while so great is the labour entailed 
in weaving these delicate filaments, that the manu- 
facture of a single length of fo yards takes the 
combined labour of two weavers for the space of five 
months to complete. The yarn sometimes costs as 
much as Rs. 50 per ounce, and the finished fabric has 
cost as muchas Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 for a single piece. 
It is only during the monsoon months that these delicate 
threads can be spun, and the materials woven. 

The only other woven cotton fabrics calling for 
particular attention, which have not been surpassed by 
the products of the looms of Lanca- 
shire, are the Jamdani or figured 
muslins, which have been sold for 
as much as {5 per yard. Their manufacture is a most 
elaborate process, and is more in the nature of loom 
embroidery than of direct weaving, the characteristic 
appearance being that of a rich and opaque pattern, 
placed upon a delicate and transparent web. It is 
impossible to do more than mention the important and 
striking part played by the dyer and the calico 
printer in relation to the cotton fabrics of India. 
The brilliant and picturesque colour effects, for which 
the streets of Indian cities are renowned, are due to 
his industry, and the inherent love of bright clothing 
among the people. 

The cotton weaving industry is undergoing a 
marked and rapid change in India. In every cotton- 
growing district factories are being built, fitted with 
modern machinery driven by steam 
power. Instead of being  wide- 
spread, the industry is becoming con- 
centrated, and is likely to become more so, despite 
recent efforts made to enable the village handloom 
weaver to successfully compete with the factories, by 
the introduction of improved appliances. Bombay 
and Ahmedabad are the chief centres of the cotton 
spinning industry, which is carried on also throughout 
Western, Central and Southern India. 

The silk industry was not an indigenous one, but 
was largely fostered, if it was not actually introduced, 
an by the East India Company in the 

oe 17th centmry. Itisa material that 
has appealed more to the Mahomedan than to any of 
the other races of India, and many gorgeous garments 
dating from the Moghul period, still exist to testify to 
the skill of the Indian weavers. The gold brocades, or 
‘* Kinkhabs,’’ are, many of them, fit to compete with 
the best contemporary products of the looms of Flan- 
ders, Italy and France, while the pure silken fabrics 
are remarkable for richness of colour and great tech- 
nical ingenuity. 
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The handloom silk weavers are being gradually 
driven out of the world’s markets, 
by the competition of the factory- 

_made goods of Europe and Japan ; 

while the establishment of mills in India is likely to 

hasten their extinction, except for such textiles as are 
in very limited demand by particular sections of the 
community. 

Benares, Ahmedabad, Surat, Murshidabad, Ma- 
dura, and Mysore, are the chief centres of the handloom 
industry, while mills are successfully carried on in Bom- 
bay and Poona. 

~ Of all the woollen products of the world, none have 
Saat perhaps been so famous as those of 
Kashmir. The reputation of the 
shawls made in that Valley, and subsequently in 
the Punjab, has been justly very great. In many 
respects, no more beautiful fabrics 
have ever been made, but the 
industry has been practically ruined by the cheap 
and crude imitations manufactured in Paisley during 
the last 50 years. In all other classes of woollen 
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goods, the weavers are outclassed by their more in- 
telligent rivals of the West, although successful 
factories have in modern times’ been established 


in Northern India, notably at Cawnpore. 

Exception might be taken to the above sentence 
on account of the considerable trade in woollen pile 
carpets which now exists at Amritsar, Kashmir and 
other centres, principally in Northern India. Woollen 
carpet-weaving, however, is not an 


Carpets. ae: : é 
j indigenous Indianindustry. It was 
introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors from 
Central Asia and Persia, where the finest wool 


for the purpose is grown. A celebrated factorv was 
established by Akbar at Lahore, whence came some 
of the finest ancient carpets found in India, as 
well as the splendid and interesting specimen which 
adorns the walls of the Girdlers Company, in the 
City of London. The designs, when pure, are 
almost entirely Persian in origin, but many modern 
carpets, copied from fine originals, are entirely 
spoiled by alterations in their proportions, and 
the introduction of incongruous details. The worst 
faults in the modern Indian carpets are those of colour. 
In this respect they fall far behind similar products 
of Persia and Asia Minor. 

It only remains to mention Indian embroidery to 
complete the sum of artistic textile work produced in 
India. As elsewhere, this art may 
be broadly divided into two divi- 
sions—bold work with cheap materials, and fine 
work with silk. Interesting work has been done in 
each of these branches in India. The Kashmir 
embroidered shawls display extraordinary evidence 
of patient workmanship, and bave been known to 
deceive experts, who have mistaken them for the 
woven variety. This is the only embroidery in 
India comparable with similar work by the Chinese 
and Japanese. The rest of the Indian embroidery 
is far below it, and fails to reach the technical 
standard of the best medieval work of Europe, 
while as regards ideas and taste in colour, it takes 
a decidedly lower place than any of the foregoing. 


Embroidery. 


It has, however, a distinct character of its own, which 
it should be the endeavour of the authorities to 
preserve, for this is essentially an industry in which the 
cheapness in living of the Indian craftsman gives him 
an advantage in the werld’s markets over his Western 
rivals. 


CARVING, PAINTING, ETC. 


Ivory has always been extensively used in India 
for the decoration of furniture and cabinet work. 
Southern India is noted for it, as well as for elabcrate 
carvings in sandalwcod. Much of 
the carved-work executed in Mysore 
and Travancore 1s both spirited in 
design and excellent in finish. In style it follows 
closely the lines of the carvings on the Dravidian 
Temples, but some of the more modern examples 
contain carved panels in which hunting scenes and 
landscapes are represented with a considerable degree 
of realism and delicately cut detail. 

Ivory is largely used in the Bombay inlaid work in 
combination with ebony, stained wood and white metal, 
and it forms the basis upon which the Delhi and other 
miniatures are painted. 

These miniatures are the modern representatives of 
the old paintings illustrating the 
Korans and Manuscripts of the 
Moghul times. They show a great falling off from the 
originals, the best of which are fit to be placed beside the 
beautifully illuminated writings of the monks in Europe 
during the 11th, r2th and 13th centuries. The art was 
brought to India by the Mahomedans, and is Persian in 
its origin. Many exquisite examples of single pictures 
are to be seen in the Calcutta School of Art, while a 
splendid collection of complete books is among the Art 
treasures of Jaipur and Ulwar. 

The decorative borders of the pages, executed in 
colour and gold, are wrought 
with the utmost ingenuity, taste 
and care, while the Arabic and 
Persian texts are beautiful specimens of caligraphy. 

Pottery is the only art remaining to be noticed. 
The examples extant, coming within 
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Pottery. : 
that term, are also of Persian 
origin. The tile-work on the mosques in Sind 
and the Punjab have already been referred to, 


as being exceptionally good in design and colour. 
The panels, containing texts from the Koran and 
surrounded by ingeniously designed borders, are 
often very fine; but as regards the colour, it is a 
question as to how much the influence of time 
upon the soft glaze is responsible for their mellow 
harmony of blue, white and green. Certain it 1s, 
that the modern work especially fails in this respect, 
although there appears to be httle difference in the 


materials employed and the empirical methods 
followed in the processes upon which the result 
depends. The body in Indian pattery is always 


defective when compared with the products of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and European kilns, and true 
porcelain is unknown. The art, therefore, lacks the 
variety, and extraordinary finish distinguishing the 
specimens from the Far East and the West, and this 
has reacted upon the artistic quality of the result. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To sum up the art and architecture of India, and 
to place it in its true position with reference to that 
of the extreme East and the West, is no simple matter, 
and can only be suggested in the small space available. 
It shows certain of the qualities of each, but cannot be 
said to have attained to the supremacy of either. The 
rugged grandeur of the Buddhist period might have 
been the forerunner of as perfect a manifestation as 
that of Greek art, which was the outcome of the monu- 
mental styles of Egypt and Assyria ; but it lost its way 
among the fantastic and composite forms of the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon. There was, in the craftwork 
of the earliest period, nothing inimical to such purely 
esthetic and superb technical developments as are seen 
in the work of China and Japan, but it stereotyped 
itself into set and lifeless forms. To the character of 
the people must be assigned the determining cause, 
acted upon by the climate of the country, and reacted 
upon by the religious influences developed. The patient 
Indian workman lacked the intellectual alertness of 
the European. His mind, when in action, was turned 
inward, and therefore was prone to select forms and 
tvpes evolved from his inner consciousness rather than 
from the objects surrounding him. These forms, as a 
consequence, became stereotyped, and the craftsmen 
became insensible to the decorative possibilities of na- 
tural objects, which is so keenly realised by the Japanese 
and Chinese artists. The Hindu religion inculcated 
ideas of terror, rather than the Serenity and beauty of 
the relig:ons of the West, and as a result we have the 
d'storted figures of the Hindu temples, in place of the 
calm beauty of the Greck, or the grace and pathos of the 
medieval art of Europe. The dominating influence 
of religion was exercised more acutely and decidedly 
inthe art of India than was the case in the Far 
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East or West. Secular art, which played so important 
a part in the development of art in Europe and Japan, 
was practically non-existent in India before the arrival 
of the Moghuls, and was then placed completely under 
the limitations imposed upon it by the teachings of the 
Koran. This restraint, fatal as it was to the free growth 
of artistic ideas, had the same effect as the rules of 
poetic form have had upon the works of the great poets. 
By concentrating effort within narrow kines, it 
produced those masterpieces, wh:ch culminated in the 
Taj Mahal, the most complete and perfect work of art 
India has to show. Since its completion, little, worthy 
of the name of art, has been forthcoming, and the in- 
fluence of Western ideals and modes of thought have, 
up to the present time, brought nothing but confus:on 
ard debasement upon such traditional art as has sur- 
vived. The outlook for the immediate future of 
Indian art is most unprom‘s:ng, and so far as can at 
present be seen, it will take geverations to build up a 
new and national style based upon the climatic condi- 
tions of the country and the peculiar genius of the 
people, such as characterized so much of the ancient 
art and architecture of India. 
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(1) THe THomas CHRISTIANS. 


Before the advent of the Portuguese in r4g8. the 
history of Christianity in India is practically iden- 
tical with the history of the Thomas Christians of the 
Malabar coast. According 
to a_ tradition tenaciously 
maintained amongst them, 
their conversion was in the 
first instance due to the 
Apostle St. Thomas who, 
landing at  Crarganore, 
laboured first on the Mala- 
bar coast, and then passed 
over to Mylapore (near 
Madras) where he suffered 
death by martyrdom. This 
tradition is supported in 
part by the Acta Thone, 
probably dating from the 
second century, which tells 
how St. Thomas _ first 
preached at the court of 
one Gondophares [now iden- 
tied as an Indo-Parthian 
king on the N.-W. frontier 
of India], and then passed 
on to other parts of India. 
The remains of St. Thomas, 
which were first interred 
at Mylapore, were later on 
transferred to Edessa, as St. 
Ephrem in the fourth cen- 
tury testifies ; and later still, 
in the thirteenth century, to 
Ortonain Italy. The grave 
itself and certain relics are 
still shown at San Thome, 
Mylapore, us well as the 
scene of his martyrdom on St. Thomas’s Mount, five 
miles away. Whatever view may be taken of this 
tradition, which contains nothing improbable in 
itself, at least the existence of Christians in India 
is witnessed to by the signature at the Council 
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of Nice (A. D. 325) of ‘‘John, Bishop of Persia and 
Greater India’’— though even here the term ‘‘Greater 
India’’ inay be regailed as amb‘guous. Another wit- 
ness appears in Thomas Cana, who in the fourth century, 
or later, found a Christian Church flourishing in Malabar, 
an] brought with him a colony uf 400 Christians from 
Bagdad, Nineveh, arv«! Jerusalem. But the date cf this 
event 1s much disputed. The first definite authority, 
therefore, is Cosmas Indicopleustcs, who in about A. D. 
535 found Christian churches with their clergy in 
Ceylon, interior India and Male (Malabar) as well ‘as a 
bishop at Kaliana (Kalyar, near Bombay). These 
Christians were under the Catholicus of Persia, and are 
generally supposed by that time to have become Nes- 
torians. In the year 590, Gregory of Tours recounts the 
narrative of one Theodore, 
who had witnessed the feast 
of St. Thomas both in 
India and at Edessa. 
Shortly after this time it 
seems that, through a 
quarrel between the Persian 
and Babylonian Patriarchs, 
India was deprived of its 
clergy, sothat in A. D. 650 
the country is described as 
being in astate of darkness 
for lack of religious instruc- 
tion, We read of the visit 
of a Jacobite Bishop in 
about A.D. 696. In_ the 
vear 775 we learn that 
there was acler.cal seminary 
at Kottaya, and that the 
Christians had a recognized 
position in the country. 
The Church of India 1s 
named amongst others in 
a Persian Synod of 852. 
An embassy was sent by 
King Alfred the Great to 
the shrine of St. Thomas 
in &83. Again, in 1129 we 
are told that the Catholicus 
of Bagdad sent a Nestorian 
Bishop called Mar John TI] 
to Malabar, but beyond 
these scanty details, his- 
tory is practically silent 
about India till the thirteenth 
century. 

A period of more frequent and connected records 
begins in 1293, when Marco Polo in his travels finds a 
colony of Christians at Malabar, and speaks of the body 
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of St. Thomas at Malabar. A Franciscan traveller of 
the same date, John of Monte Corvino, calls on his way 
to China at the Church of St. Thomas in India, where 
he finds a few Christians who are of little weight, and 
persecuted by their neighbours. About 132I, one 
friar Jordanus, accoimpanied by some companions of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, landed on the 
Konkan cvast, where he found some scattered Christ- 
lans, unbaptised and ignorant of their faith. Jorda- 
nus went to Barola; while his four comparions, who 
remained at Thana, were put to death by the soslems 
in 1322 (Martyrs vf Thana). About the same year 
friar Oderic arrived at the place, collected the bones 
of the martyrs, and then passed down the coast to 
Quilon, where he found Christians—and also to Mobar, 
where he saw fifteen houses of the Nestorians. In 1328 
Pope John consecrated Friar Jordanus Bishop of Qui- 
lon, and sent him to the Nazarenes (as the Malabar 
Christians were called) ; but it is not known whether he 
reached his destination. About 1 340 a Nestorian, Ainr, 
son of Matthew, mentions the tomb of St. Thomas in 
the peninsula of Meilan. In 1349 Bishop John de 
Merignolli mentions the Thomas Christians at Quilon, 
and the tomb of St. Thomas at Malabar or Mirapolis. 
In 1425, Nicolo de Conte mentions the body of St. 
Thomas preserved at Malepur, and venerated by Nes- 
torlans. At this time it is said that the Thomas 
Christians on the west coast were sufficiently powerful 
to create for theinselves a dynasty of kings; and in 
1429 Pope Eugenius IV sent envoys to one of them 
(Thomas, Emperor of the Indians) whose subjects he 
describes as being true Christians. The embassy how- 
ever did not reach its destination. Meantime the 
Christians on the east coast seem to have fled from 
Mvlapore to Malabar to avoid persecution, leaving the 
shrine of St. Thomas to fall into ruin. This is intimated 
by some Nestorian bishops of Malabar, who ha: been 
sent out in answer to an appeal made by the Thomas 
Christians in 149, and who ii 1594 wrote to their 
patriarch describing the condition of things in India. 
When the Portuguese reached India in 1498, they 
found the Thomas Christians an urganized and power- 
ful body, but accused them of Nestorianism in rite 
and creed. Tn 1530, missionaries were sent from Goa 
to Travancore to work for their conversion; and when 
the time was ripe, a great svnod was summniored at Diam- 
per in 1599, in which the Thomas Christians jointly 
professed allegiance to the Pope. A new See was es- 
taolished at Angainali in 1600 (transferred to Cran- 
stnore In 1605), and Jesuit bishops were placed therein 
to rule over the new community. However, a series of 
more or less domestic quarrels led to a serious revolt 
in 1653. In 1657 some Carmelite missionaries were 
sent from Rome to compose matters, and succeeded in 
bringing the great majority back to Catholic unitv. 
On account of this success the Jesuit prelates were set 
aside and the Carmelites took their place, and the united 
homas Christians, despite occasional dissensions, have 
been true to their alleziance ever since. At the present 
time their total number amounts to about 350,000 who 
areunder the jurisdiction of the three Vicars Apostolic 
of Trichur, Ernakulam and Changanacherry. On 
“count of the use of a Syriac liturgy they are generally 
hown as Syro-Malabarese or Syrian Catholics. 


Of those who remained in a state of separation, the 
greater number soon fell under the influence of a bishop 
named Mar Gregory, sent out by the Patriarch of 
Antioch in 1665, and embraced the Monophysite or 
Jacobite doctrine. A certain number of them main- 
tained at present a forai of belief and worship some- 
what akin to Protestanism, but no Nestorian sect is 
discoverable among them. 
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(2) PORTUGUESE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


Besides working for the union of the Thomas or 
Syrian Christians, the Portuguese devoted themselves to 
bringing over the Hindus and Mahomedans to the Catho- 
lic faith. From the year 1500, Franciscan, Dominican 
and Augustinian missionaries flocked to India, and 
gradually covered the Portuguese settlements with 
churches, monasteries, schools, orphanages and commu- 
nities of converts. [Cannanore 1500; Cochin 1506 ; 
Goa 1510; Chaul 1512 ; Calicut 1513 ; Damaun 1531 ; 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein 1534; Diu 1535, etc.] 
The first Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, arrived in 1542, 
and inaugurated a wider range of missionary enter- 
prise. Atter working with success along the Malabar 
and Comorin districts, he passed over to the Coroman- 
del coast as far as Mylapore, and then to China and 
Japan, dying on one of his voyages in 1552. His com- 
panions and followers besides establishing themselves 
in the Portuguese territories, carried on his wider po- 
licy with success. With the Franciscans they took a 
prominent part in working for the Thomas Christians, 
but, together with the other orders, they also commenc- 
ed nussionary work in the interior. The Madura Mis- 
sion, Which had been started in 1596 by Father Fernan- 
dez, a priest frous Goa, was taken up by the Jesuit 
Robert de Nobili on new lines in 1606. His policy 
was oe of conformity to Indian habits of living, in 
order to break down prejudice and to bring the Hin- 
dus more directly under Christian influence. His 
methods proved successful—not among the Brahmins, 
of whom he converted very few,—but among others of 
the higher castes. But this mode of procedure soon 
excited the suspicion of Father Fernandez and others, 
who lodged against him the accusation of unduly com- 
promising the principles of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice. The question was investigated at Goa in 1616 and 
then referred to the Pope, who in 1623 gave a verdict 
substantially in favour of de Nobili. The dispute, 
however, was revived at a later date; and this, as 
well as a similar question which had arisen in China, 
was settled by a decree of Clement IX in 1715, clinched 
by Benedict XIV in 1742, which imposed certain 
definite restrictions on the kind of concessions to 
be allowed (Chinese and Malabar rites). Meantime, 
mission work in the Madura district grew and_pros- 
pered ; its ramifications spreading almost as far north- 
wards as the river Kistna, with sume sporadic efforts 
bevond it, especially along the river lines and coast 
lines, ard to some extent even as far as Delhi, Pegu, 


Arracan, Bengal, etc. | . 
The spread of missionary enterprise was naturally 


followed by a system of church organization. In 1534 
Goa became a diocese suffragan to Funchal in Madeira, 
with a jurisdiction extending indefinitely over all past, 
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present, and future Portuguese possessions, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China. In 1557 Goa became 
an independent Archbishopric, and a new suffragan See 
was created at Cochin. In 1600 a third See was created 
at Angamali (transferred to Cranganore in 16c5) fer sake 
of the united Thomas Christians; while in 1606 a 
fourth See was created at San Thome (Mylapore, near 
Madras) having its jurisdiction extending over the 
Coromandel Coast, Crissa, Bengal and ai:cient Pegu 
(Burma). By irequently repeated declarations of 
Rome from 1534 to 1606, the patronage of these Sees 
was conferred on the King of Portugal. who together 
with the privilege of nomination took upon himself 
also the dutv of endowment. This brought into enis- 
tence the ‘‘Padroado’’ or Portuguese patronage, which 
figured so prominently in subsequent history, and gave 
occasion to a long-sustained jurisdiction-conflict, of 
which we shall 
now trace the 
origin. 


(3) PROPAGAN- 
DA MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE. 


The Congre- 
gation of the 
Propaganda 1s 
an institution 
founded at 
Rome in the 
year 1622 for 
the purpose of 
promoting the 
propagation of Ad 
the Faith in a AS | 
Pagan lands. 
Its method of 
procedure is to 
send out 
batches of mis- 
sionaries to 
various un- 
worked = coun- 
tries, under the 
rulership of 
vicars apostolic, 
who derive their jurisdiction directly from the Pope. 
It was just at the time when this Congregation was 
founded that the power of the Portuguese in India 
began to decline. They rot only ceased to acquire 
new territory, but gradually lost the greater part of 
what they had possessed (Ceylon 1656; Negapatam 
1660: Bombay, by cession, 1661; Cranganore 1662: 
Cochin 1663, ctc.); till they ended by retaining 
only Goa, Damaun, ard Diu for themselves. With a 
decline of political power came naturally a decline of 
support for missionary enterprise. This and other 
causes, too complicated to be discussed here, led the 
Holy See, through the medium of propaganda, to take 
other and independent means to provide for the needs of 
the country. Missionaries were sent out to various parts 
of India, and a series of vicars apostolic were appvuinted. 
The Vicar of Malabar has already been mentioned 
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(1657). But the earliest of them all was a Vicar of the 
Deccan in 1637, afterwards called the Vicar of the Great 
Moghul. When in 1718 the British Government of 
Bombay, for political reasons, expelled the Goan clergy 
from that island,t he Vicar of the Great Moghul, with 
the approval of Rome, accepted the invitation to occu- 
py their place, and thus became Vicar Apostolic of 
Bombay. This was followed by the appointment of a 
Vicar of Burma in 1722. In the year 1700 or there- 
abouts the Jesuits of the new French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry started a Mission in the Carnatic ; and when 
the Society of Jesus was proscribed by the Portuguese 
Government in 1759, and suppressed by the Holy See 
in 1773, other French missionaries were appointed to 
work the vacated districts of the Carratic as well as of 
Madura. In 1826 a Vicar of Thibet was established ; 
in 1834 Vicars of Bengal, Madras and Ceylon ; in 1863 
Madura and 
Coromandel; in 
1845, Agra, 
Patna _ and 
Jaffna; in 1850. 
Vicars of East 
and West Ben- 
geal, Pondi- 
cherry, Coim- 
batore, Mvsore 
and Vizagapa- 
tam; Hydera- 
bad in 1851; 
Mangalore. 
Quilon and 
Verapoly = in 
1853 ; Poona in 
1854; Punjab 
in 1880; Kandy 
in 1883, etc.— 
and similarly in 
other eastern 
countries. 


(4) THE 
JURISDICTION- 

STRUGGLE. 

This action 
of Rome gave 
rise to a complaint from the Portuguese side that 
their ancient jurisdictions were being encroached upon. 
Already ‘n 1659 Pope Alexander VII had _ proclaimed 
the principle that the right of patronage must lapse 
where its purposes were no longer fulfilled (cited in 
Meurin Concordat QOr., p. 4), and in 1673 Pope Clement 
X had, in various ways, asserted the rightful position 
of his vicars apostolic, and their freedom from Goan 
jurisdiction (cf. Bullarium Patronatus, Vol. II, 
pp. 133-136). On the other hand, the Portuguese 
partv mantained that the royal patronage had_ been 
established by canon Jaw and_ bi-lateral contract, 
and was incapable of recision except by mutual 
consent ; that according to the terms of the grant it ex- 
tended to all past, present, and future acquisitions of 
Portugai, and ought not to be curtailed ; that, in any 
case, the Goan clergy were actually in possession of 
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many churches outside Portuguese limits, and ought 
not to be ousted from them, etc. In Bombay, from 
time to time (1786, 1794, 1812, 1813, 181g) efforts 
were made with the British Government to reinstate 
the Goan clergy who had been expelled in 1718; but 
without permanent result. In other parts of the coun- 
try the vicars apostolic met with resistance wherever 
they tried to enter into possession of churches or dis- 
tricts occupied by the Goan clergy ; and the situation 
was permanently strained. The conflict thus com- 
menced has by many writers been called ‘‘The Indo- 
Portuguese Schism,’’ ‘‘the Goan Schism,’’ etc.; and the 
word ‘‘schism’’ was applied to the situation in several 
official documents issued at Rome. The term was, 
howeve:, repudiated by the Portuguese party, on the 
ground that they were merely agitating for their 
canonical rights, etc. 

In 1838 Pope Gregory XVI, hoping to put astop to 
the conflict by a clear exercise of his authority, issued 
a Brief suppressing the Padroado Sees of Mvlapore, Cran- 
ganore, and Cochin, subjecting their territories to the 
Jurisdiction of the nearest vicars apostolic as their 
only legitimate ordinaries. This measure, instead of 
having the desired effect, only made matters worse ; 
and the result was a fresh outbreak of resistance which 
Went on for years without intermission. In 1857 the 
Holv See partially yielded to the exigencies of the time, 
and a Concordat was drawn up, which, while partially 
allaying the conflict, failed to issue in satisfactory re- 
sults. In 1886, Pope Leo XIII] determined to take 
the whole matter in hand with the object of a final 
settlement. A new Concordat was entered into between 
Portugal and the Holy See, by which the Sees of Cochin 
and Mylapore were reinstated and a new d:ocese (that 
of Damaun) established and comprised under the 
province of Goa, which thus includes three dioceses, 
entirely in British territory. 


(5) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HIERARCHY. 


At the same time it was decreed by Pope Leo XIII 
that the whole of India and Ceylon should be placed 
under a properly constituted hierarchy. Mgr. Aghardi, 
as Delegate Apostolic of the Indies, was appointed to 
execute this scheme ; and his work was afterwards car- 
ried on, tirst by Mgr. Ajuti, and then by Mgr. Zaleski, 
the present Delegate Apostolic, whose residence is at 
Kandy in Ceylon. The new hierarchy consisted of eight 
Provinces ; that is to say, eight archhbishoprics, each sur- 
rounded by a group of bishoprics, vicariates or prefec- 
tures apostolic. This organization. after a few subse- 
quent adjustments, now stands as follows :— 

(1) The Archhishopric of Goa. with its suffragan 
Sees of Dainaun, Cochin and San Thoms of Mylapore 
[padroada jurisdiction]. 

(i) The Archbishopric of Calcutta, with its suffra- 
Ban Sees of Krishnagar and Dacca, aud the prefecture 
apostolic of Assam. [This and all that follow are of 
Propaganda jurisdiction. ] 

(ui) The Archbishopric of Madras, with its suffra- 
gan Sees of Vizagapatam, Hyderabad, and Nagpur. 

(iv) The Archbishopric of Bombay, with its 
suffragan Sees of Poona, Mangalcre, and Trichinopoly. 
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(v) The Archbishopric of Pondicherry, with its 
suffragan Sees cl Mysore, Coimbatore an:] Kumbakonam. 

(vi) The Archbishopric of Verapoly, with its 
suffragan diocese of Quilon. Also the three vicariates 
apostolic of Trichur, Ernakulun and Changanacherry 
(Thomas Christians). 

(vii) The Archbishopric of Agra, with its 
suffragan Sees of Allahabad and Lahore, and its pre- 
fectures apostolic of Bettiah, Cashmere and Rajputana. 

(viii) The Archbishopric of Cevlon (Colombo), with 
its suffragan Sces of Jaffna, Kandy, Galle, and ‘Trin- 
comalee. 

With these may be mentioned the territory of 
Burma, founded as one vicariate in 1722, divided into 
two in 1870, and into three in 1886, 


(6) THE JURISPICTION-SETTLEMENT. 


According to its normal regime, the Catholic Church 
is divided into dioceses with clear territorial limits, all 
residents of which are ruled by the bishop of that diocese. 
The reunion, however, at various times, of portions of 
the separated eastern churches gave rise to special 
arrangements in certain places. Thus, communities of 
Unitcd Greeks, Armenians or Copts residing side by 
side with Catholics of the Latin rite sometimes have a 
bishop of their own rite, who holds, not a territorial, 
but a personal jurisdiction over the individuals of that 
community. This arrangement 1s popularly known 
as a ‘‘double jurisdiction.’’ In other cases, moreover, 
and for various reasons, there may be, within the general 
limits of a given diocese, certain ‘‘exenipted ’’ churches 
attached to another diocese trom which they are geo- 
erapbically separated; and this is also popularly called 
a ‘double jurisdiction,’’ but i another sense of the 


term. . : 

The condition of affairs inaugurated in Indiain 1886 
includes certain instances of two-fold jurisdiction of 
both the kinds just described. The first case is that of 
Bombay Island; the second applies to certain single 
churches connected with the Goa, Damaun, Bounibay 
and Mylapore dioceses. A tew details will be necessary 
to make the situation clear :— _ 

(2) Bombay Tsland.—According to the Co.cordat 
of 1886, the province of Goa comprises the four dioceses 
of Goa, Cochin, Damaun and San Thome (Mylapore). 
These were made to include what had formerly been 
the principal centres of Portuguese influence. The 
Archdiocese of Goa comprises a tract of coast lying 
north and south of Goa, with the addition of the Ghaut 
and Canara districts; that of Cochin covers two sepa- 
rate portions of the Southern Travancore coast ; that 
of Mylapore certain portions of the eastern sea border ; 
while the diocese of Damaun includes the coast strip 
helow the Ghauts, stretching as far north as the river 
Nerbudda. and southwards along the mainland, past 
Bombay, as far as the river Savetri—being thus conti- 
to the Archdiocese of Goa. Salsette Island, 


uous t 7 
2 Island. was also included, 


immediately north of Bombay 
but Boinbay Island itself was reserved for the Arch- 


bishopric of Bombay. Hence the curious fact_ that 
except for Bombay Island, the whole of the archiliocese 
of Boinbay lies far away to the north, commencing from 
the Nerbudda river and stretching across Sind as far as 
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Quetta; while ronibay Island, the centre of the See, is 
surrounded on all sides by a different diocese which 
belongs to the padroado judisdiction. 

Thus far the limits of the two dioceses were defined 
territorially, so as to stand quite distinct. But in Bom- 
bay the situation was peculiar. Resides the native 
Christians indigenous to the island, there existed a 
inuch larger cominunity of immigrants from Goa, who 
had come thither at various times and were continually 
flocking in. Broadly speaking, the indigenous Chris- 
tians (known as Bombay East Indians) who were al- 
ready under propaganda, naturally fell under the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Bombay ; 
while the Goan residents in Bombay—future newcomers 
from the padroado dis- 
tricts being included— 
were placed under the 
personal jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Damaun, and a 
certain number of churches 
in the island were assigned 
to their use. The subjects 
of the two groups are 
allowed to attend each 
others’ churches and to 
receive the sacraments of 
Penance and the Eucharist 
promiscuously in them; 
but marriages, extreme 
unction and burials are 
reserved by strict right to 
the two setsof clergy, each 
for their own subjects. 
Out of a total Catho- 
lic population of nearly 
35,000 in Bombay Island, 
about 8,o00 belong terri- 
torially. to the Archbishop 
of Bombay, while about 
27,000 ave under the pet- 
sonal jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Damanmn. 

(b) Outside Bombay 
Island.—In various other 
parts of India there also 
exists a ‘‘double jurisdic- 
tion,” but in a different 
sense. While determining 
the general limits of the 
different dioceses in 1886, it was found that certain 
churches within the projected padroado limits were 
firmly in possession of propaganda, while certain 
churches in the projected propaganda districts 
were strongly attached to the padroado jurisdiction. 
Hence it was agreed to assign these isolated commu- 
nities to the jurisdiction of their preference. These 
cases fall into three groups :—(1) In the island of Sal- 
sette, which territorially belongs to Damaun, the Arch- 
bishop of Bombay holds the allegiance of five churches, 
of which St. Peter’s, Bandra, is the chief. (2) In the 
diocese ot Poona, which is under a propaganda bishop, 
one church in Poona itself is under the jurisdiction of 
Goa. (3) In the diocese of Madras there are five 
churches ; in the diocese of Trichiropoly 14; in the 
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Archdiocese of Calcutta, 3; and in the diocese ot Dacca 
6 churches, all of which belong to the diocese of Myla- 
pore. The jurisdiction over the congregations of these 
churches is perscnal, with certain special arrangements 
as to newcomers. These exempted churches have 
aptly been described as so many islands, and their 
congregations as so many colonies, belonging tu the 
diocese from which they are geographically separated. 

Besides these cases of double jurisdiction, it may be 
mentioned that in Travancore the Latin and the Syrian 
Catholics are under different prelates; and this has 
been arranged partly by tertitorial and partly by per- 
sonal jurisdiction. The diocese of Pondicherry, too, 
comprises, extra limites, certain separated districts, such 
as Karikal in Tanjore, 
Mahé on the Malabar 
coast, Chandernagore 
near Calcutta, etc. But 
these are all isolated 
french possessions, and 
the juriscliction is strictly 
territorial. 


(7) PopuLaTION, 
DISTRIBUTION, ETC. 


The limits of the vari- 
ous dioceses coincide in 
some parts with the civil 
boundaries, but are often 
determined rather by 
natural features, such as 
mountain-ranges, rivers, 
and even means of railway 
communication. By  in- 
specting a map published 
in The Examiner (Bombay) 
of January 19th, 1907, it 
will be seen that they 
vary considerably in size 
—a fact chiefly accounted 
for by the numbers of 
the Catholic population. 
As calculated for the year 
1904, this amounts in the 
aggregate for all India and 
Ceylon,to about 2,191,362 
out of a total population 
of 286,000,000. Burma, 
which is not included, reckons its Catholic popula- 
tion at about 65,000. As far as statistics can he 
procured, the total number of Catholics in British 
India (not including Burma or Ceylon) in 1857 was 
801,858. In 1&85 they had risen to 1,030,100 5 and 
in 1904 to 1,562,186. In Portuguese territory the 
figures for 1885 were about 252,477, and in 1906 
about 293,655. In French territory they now stand at 
about 25,859; in Burma 65,127, and in Ceylon, 
240,459. It should be added that these figures include 
only such as are genuine members of the C hurch—all 
converts being subjected to careful tests and instruc- 
tion before admission. These numbers are mostly 
made up of native Christians, partly of the higher but 
chiefly of the lower castes; together with a certain 
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percentage of Europeans belonging to the Army, 
Government and Civil Service, Railways, etc. ; and a 
number of Eurasians. The Catholic population is most 
dense among the Thomas Christians of Travancore, 
where the ecclesiastical divisions are of the smallest. 
The coast districts east and west, and especially in the 
south of the peninsula, the scene of the Portuguese and 
French inissions, come next in order of numbers, and 
here the dioceses are larger. The nearer we approach 
the north the more scanty the Catholic population be- 
comes ; hence the province of Agra, which in diinen- 
sions covers almost as much space as the other seven 
provinces taken together, 
possesses the smallest 
number of Catholic in- 
habitants—this being 
the field which has only 
begun to be worked in 
strictly recent times. 
This interesting fact will 
be apparent from the 
following figures, giving 
the population of the 
eight provinces in de- 
scending scale :— 

(i) Goa, comprising 
the old missionary dis- 
tricts of Goa, Konkan. 
Mylapore, Tanjore, 
Cochin, 562,875. 

(i) Verapoly, mostly 
Thomas Christians of 
Travancore, 483,571. 
(il) Bombay, compri- 
sing old missionary dis- 
ticts of Bombay 
DeCta ns, Mangalore, 
Madura, etc., 342,172. 

(iv) Pondicherry, 
comprising old east coast 
miss:ons with the French 
missions of the Carnatic, 
Mysore, etc., 310,801. 

(v) Ceylon, — largely 
Worked by the Portu- 
kuese Missionaries, 
290,459. 

(vi) Madras, a por- 
tion of former Portvu- 
suesé missions; the 
interior almost unworked 
by the old missionaries, 

(vil) Calcutta, only slightly touched by the 
Portuguese, 85,0rT. 

(viii) Agra, almost altogether untouched by the 
Portuguese, 31,046. 


(8) Misstonary METHODs. 


From the above comparison it will appear that the 
Portuguese certainly succeeded in bringing over vast 
numbers to the faith. Hence it will be of interest to 
see how they secured this advantage. Much more has 
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been written in attack than in defence of their methods. 
The drastic style in which thev broke down idol temples 
and fouled sacred tanks raises a very questionable 
point, both of ethics and of expediency. While on the 
one hand it enabled the Christian converts to break 
more easily with their pagan associations, on the other 
it created a deepfelt grievance among the unconverted 
population, which alienated their sympathies, and 
created a feeling of dislike which some consider to have 
hastened the fall of the Portuguese regime. Then, 
again, the reprisals made at various times, on the plea 
of protecting Christian converts against persecution, 
contributed to the same 
result. The Portuguese, 
however, certainly did 
not owe their missionary 
success to the use of 
physical force. In the 
Portuguese __ territories, 
they attached certain 
civil advantages to con- 
version, and certain 
corresponding disadvan- 
tages to non-conversion. 
They made a great show 
over the baptism of 
natives of rank or posi- 
tion. which created a 
favourable impression on 
all beholders. The  no- 
bility of Goa stood 
sponsors to the neophy- 
tes, even of the lowest 
rank, and conferred on 
them their own family 
names. The missionaries 
also took advantage of 
incidental circum- 
stances; as for instance, 
when certain fishermen 
of the coast came to 
plead for _ protection 
against the Moslems, anc 
showed a willingness to 
become Christians = in 
return for sucn  protec- 
tion. Moreover, the 
religious orders did so 
much by means. of 
schools, orphanages and 
hospitals, as well as com- 
mercial and industrial 


organization, to promote the temporal well-being of 
those under their charge, that this also may be reckoned 
an additional inducement to conversion. In districts 
removed from the direct influence of the State, the 
methods adopted were exclusively those of example, 
instruction and persuasion. Only in one or two 1S0- 
lated cases was actual force exercised to make con- 
verts. It is often, though wrongly, assumed that the 
Inquisition was used for this purpose. The Inquisition 
was founded at Goa in 1560, in answer toa request 
of St. Francis Xavier himself, whose spirit was far 
removed from that of coercive evangelisation. It 
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was in truth a most insignificant concern, having in its 
beginning only four officials drawing a joint salary of 
£75 per year. Its work was to take cognizance of 
alleged cases of heresy, witchcraft and unnatural crimes 
among Christians, and especially to detect pretending 
Christians, who were really Jews supposed to he work- 
ing mischief under that disguise. Its jurisdiction did 
not properly extend to pagans, except so far as these 
ell under the criminal laws of the State; and it was, 
as far as we know, never used to turn a born pagan into 
a Christian. In any case the accounts of its cruelty 
and the extent of its executions have heen groundlessly 
exaggerated. (Cf. Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, p. 217, 220.) 

In summary, therefore, we conclude that the mission- 
ary success of the Portuguese by no means rested on 
the use of drastic means. It was due partly to civil 
and social privileges and the protective power and pres- 
tige of the Portuguese name; but above all, to the 
example and zealous influence of a well organized body 
of missionaries. It ought to be added that in Por- 
tugruese times Protestantism was a thing unheard of in 
India—the first Protestant mission commercing in 
™703; and consequently the Christian faith presented 
to the outsider an undivided front. The preserce of so 
many conflicting forms of Christianity in the country 
in modern times is, in fact, one of the greatest 1mpedi- 
‘sents to evangelising work; and this is true not only 
from a Catholic but also from a Protestant point of 
view. The best mission work in modern times is done 
among the aboriginal tribes and lower classes, who, 
while far removed from political life, are for the most 
part free from Brahminic influence, and also from the 
trammels of the caste system, which elsewhere shows 
itself an almost insuperable obstacle to progress. The 
largest new mission stations for natives are in Chota 
Nagpur (Calcutta diocese); the Godavery districts 
(Hyderabad); the Telegu districts (Madras); the 
districts of Trichinopoly, Madura, Pondicherry, Kumba- 
konam, Mysore, etc., in the south; the Ahmednagar 
district (Poona) ; Ghogargaon in the Nizam’s territory, 
and Anand in Gujerat, etc.—that of Chota Nagpur 
being perhaps the most prosperous and __ successful 
modern mission in all India. [125,000 neophytes in 
the Archdiocese of Calcutta alone.] 


(9) NATIONALITY OF THE CLERGY. 


Another interesting feature of the Catholic Church 
in India is the nationality of its clergy. Out of a total 
of 2,653 bishops and priests, 1,700 are indigenous to the 
country, and the rest (953) are Europeans. Of these 
European missionaries, a small percentage are of Irish, 
and a still smaller percentage of English descent. The 
rest are members of various religious orders from Italy, 
Spain, France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany ; while 
the prelates in every case except one, belong to these 
continental nationalities. The explanation of this fact 
is to be found in history. Not only was the work of 
evangelisation under the earlier regime of the padroado 
done entirely under the flacet of the Portuguese, but 
the missionaries of the new regime of propaganda were 
alsy crawn almost exclusively from the continent. 
The reason is a simple one. At the time when the 
British power began to be felt in India, the Catholics in 


England were an insignificant body, struggling under 
severe legal disabilities. Later on, in the nineteenth 
century, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
passed and a revival took place, they were barely 
able to provide for their own spiritual wants, and 
in no position to look after the evangelisation of other 
countries. Even at the present day the supply of 
clergy in England falls far short of the demand ; and 
such will be the case for a long time to come. Hence 
the necessity of drawing on other countries for mission- 
ary supplies, if India is to be missionised at all. 

The demand for the English language in the case of 
these continental missionaries is, on the whole, fairly met. 
In the cities, where English isin extensive use, they 
labour assiduously to acquire it— generally with such 
success that only the slightest indication of a foreign 
accent remains ; and they are competent to teach Eng- 
lish to their pupils. In the mofussil districts, where 
the Catholic population is almost entirely native and 
Europeans scanty, they devote their whole energy to 
the vernaculars ; but even here it is unheard of to come 
across a missionary Who cannot make himself under- 
stood. The missionaries seem generally to be on 
excellent terms with Government and other English 
officials, who as a rule keenly appreciate their work ; and 
the fact of their continental origin is not found to stand 
in their way. The few cases of insular prejudice which 
one comes across in this matter are too insigni- 
ficant for notice. The chief opposition they meet with 
comes rather from the side of the Brahmins. It may 
be added that the extensive co-operation of men of such 
diverse nationalities in working for one and the same 
cause, is often put forward as a signal illustration of 
the unity an-l catholicity of the Church. 


(10) SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. 


The Catholic clergy, besides attending to their 
spiritual ministrations, have thrown themselves heartily 
into the educational and charitable work of the 
country, with results which are second to _ none. 
According to the best figures we can_ secure, they 
possess in India ard Ceylon (omitting Burma) the 
following institutions :— 

(a) For the education of the Clergy.—23 Seminaries 
containing 697 candidates for the priesthood ; to which 
must be added a number of scholastics and novices of 
the various religious orders. The most important of 
these are the Papal Seminary at Kandy in Ceylon. 
which receives candidates for the native clergy from al! 
parts of India, and counts 92 students; the Jesuit 
Novitiate and Scholasticate at Shembaganur in the 
diocese of Trichinopoly ; the Jesuit House of Probation 
at Ranchi (Calcutta diocese) ; the Jesuit Scholasticate 
at Kurseong near Darjeeling—besides the Episcopal 
seminaries, of which the largest are at Goa, Mangalore, 
Pondicherry, Verapoly and Colombo. 

(b) For the education of Bovs.—11 Colleges prepar- 
ing for University degrees, with a roll of 1,320 students; 
65 high schools with 8,257 pupils; 248 middle schools 
with 23,269 pupils; 2,438 elementary schools with 
98,103 pupils; 47 industrial and other schools with 
1,331 pupils ; 74 boarding schools with 5,917 boarders ; 
and 97 orphanages with 4,854 inmates. 
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(c) For the education of Gtrls.—59 high schools 
with 2,744 pupils; 244 middle schools with 34,574 
pupils ; 672 elementary schools with 41,451 pupils; 70 
various other schools with 2,521 pupils; 103 boarding 
schools with 4,790 boarders ; and 126 orphanages w.th 
7,084 inmates. 

The total number under education amounts to 
143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, out of whom 11,938 
are orphans. 

The schools for boys are in all cases under clerical 
management, and are taught by professors belonging 
to the religious orders or congregations, assisted by 
lay-masters. The girls’ schools are for the most part 
under Sisters of different religious congregations. 
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of whom they are 3,057 members in India and Ceylon, 
also assisted by lay-teachers. In many of the schools 
non-Catholic pupils are freely admitted, and in a few 
of them these form the overwhelming majority. 

Among the most important of these institutions 
the followmg must be mentioned :— 

(a) University Colleges with High Schools attached. 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, under the Belgian 
Jesuits, about 276+ 494 students: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, under the German Jesuits, about 350 +1,400 
students ; St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, under 
the French Jesuits, about 420+1,400 students. Smaller 


university colleges with high schools’ exist at 
Mylapore, Cuddalore, Mangalore, Bangalore, Nagpur 
and Agra, 


| 


(b) High Schools.—St. Joseph’s Boarding School, 
Darjeeling, under the Belgian Jesuits, about 207 pupils; 
St. Joseph’s Boarding School, Calcutta, under the Chris- 
tian Brothers, x,000 pupils; St. Mary’s Boarding 
School, Bombay, about 517 pupils; St. Xavier’s, Cal- 
cutta; St. Xavier’s, Bombay, and the ‘‘ Clive’’ High 
School, Trichinopoly (already mentioned under Uni- 
versity colleges); St. Vincent’s Day-School, Poona, 
with about 300 pupils ; St. Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, 
under the Italian Jesuits, 615 pupils; St. Joseph’s 
College, Colombo, under the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, 800 pupils ; St. Benedict’s Institute, Colombo 
(Ceylon), 1,000 pupils; besides a number of smaller 
schools, the totals of which have already been given. 
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Of these institutions some pay their own way 
financially assisted by Government grants-in-aid ; while 
the rest are subsidized by diocesan or private contri- 
butions. As forthe general question of finance, Hunter 
observes that ‘‘ the Roman Catholics work in India 
with slender pecuniary resources, deriving their main 
support .from two great Catholic organizations [in 
Europe]; the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and the Society of the Holy Childhood.’’ 
Among other resources may be added private charities 
from Europe, incidental donations, and careful invest - 
ments in property in India. The contributions of the 
faithful form a proportionately small item in the whole. 
Hunter continues :—The ‘* Roman Catholic clergy . 
in many districts . . . live the frugal and abste- 
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mious life of the natives, and their influence reaches 
deep into the social life of the communities among 
whom they dwell.’’ (Indian Empire, p. 239). 


(Ir) CHURCHES, ARCHZOLOGY, ETC. 


Except for the reputed tomb of St. Thomas at 
Mylapore, a few early stone monuments and a few ins- 
criptions on copper, ecclesiastical antiquities are wanting 
previous to Portuguese times. The Portuguese churches, 
especially of the 16th and 17th centuries, though not 
pretending to classical perfection, possess a certain 
splendour of their own. When about the year 1687 
Goa began to he descrted in favour of Panjim, the 
houses fell into decay; but the churches and _ public 
buildings still remain, surrounded for the most part 
by palm groves and jungle The chief of these is the 
Church of Ron Jesu, con- 
taining the shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier, whose body 
is still preserved incorrupt. 
Besides this, the Cathedral 
of St. Catharine, and the 
Churches of St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Cajetan and 5t. 
Monica deserve special 
mention. Second to Goa 
comes Bassein, 35 miles 
north of Bombay, compris- 
ing a large collection of 
ruined churches enclosed 
within a line of fortifica- 
tions. Other groups of 
ruins are found at Chau! 
on the coast south of 
Bombay. The cathedral at 
Mylapore, containing the 
reputed grave of St. 
Thomas, as well as the 
Great Mount and the Little 
Mount, traditional scenes of 
the sojourn and death of 
the apostle, are also of 
remarkable interest. Else- 
where, spread over the 
districts of Portuguese 
missionary enterprise many 
old churches, but mostly 
of secondary importance, are to be seen. Numerous 
stone crosses of a peculiar type were also erected by 
the roadsides and the shore, and on the summits of 
hills, even in places where little trace of Christianity 
now remains. Among more modern buildings of note 
may be mentioned the Cathedrals of Allahabad and 
Colombo, the college churches at Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly, the parish churches of Karachi and of 
the Holy Name, Bombay, as among the best. The 
college buildings of Trichinopoly, Calcutta, Darjeeling 
and Bombay are also worthy of notice. 


BANDEL CHURCH. 
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(12) LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


On the whole, the Catholic clergy of India do not 
make such full use of the press for propaganda purposes 
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as is the case with Protestants. They have no world- 
wide organizations like those of the Bible Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, etc.,nor do they publish news- 
papers expressly appealing to the wider public of native 
Indian readers, or adopt any system of tract circula- 
tion. This fact is accounted for first by their limited 
pecuniary resources, and secondly by their arduous 
pre-occupations in the work of teaching and of the 
ministry. Hence they prefer to concentrate them- 
selves on a more domestic field of literary work. They 
have a large number of presses in various parts of the 
country—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Trichinopoly, 
Mangalore, Colombo, etc., which are devoted partly to 
the printing of Catholic newspapers, partly to the pro- 
duction of school books, catechisms, and works of in- 
struction and devotior for their flocks. The Catholic 
community is served by a 
considerable number of 
papers, e.g., The Catholic 
Herald of India (Calcutta), 
formerly called The Indo- 
European Correspondence, 
and founded in 1865; The 
Examiner (Bombay), for- 
merly known as the Bombay 


Catholic Examiner, and 
started in 1849; The 
Catholic Watchman (Mad- 
ras), inaugurated in 1887; 
The Ceylon Catholic Mes- 
senger (Colombo); The 
Jaffna Guardian,  ete., 


besides other publications 
in English and the local 
vernaculars. All these 
belong to the propaganda 
jurisdiction. The padroado 
is represented in Goa by 4 
number of papers, among 
which O Crente ranks as 
official ; in Bombay by the 
Anglo-Lusitano ; in Myla- 
pore by the Catholic Regtster, 
founded in 1890, _ etc. 
These newspapers, besides 
local and general Catholic 
news, devote themselves 
in various degrees to controversial and expositive 
matter, chiefly for the instruction of the faithful, but 
also for the benefit of outsiders. To these is to be 
added a fair amount of pamphlet literature, some of it 
reprinted from the above-ramed journals. For the use 
of the clergy, a monthly organ called the Promptuartum 
Canonico-liturgicum is published in Latin by the Car- 
melite Fathers of Ernakulam. 
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(13) LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 


From the Catholic point of view nothing in the way 
of a complete general history of the Church in India has 
yet been written, though the materials for such a work 
are abundant and might easily be collected. They 
consist chiefly of the records and histories of the difter- 
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ent religious Orders, collections of official documents, 
monographs on particular missions, and biographies 
of eminent missionaries—as well as occasional litera- 
ture of various kinds. Some rather scanty general 
histories have been written by Protestants; but most 
of them are vitiated by a marked animus against 
Roman Catholicism, and have to be read with caution. 
The following is a somewhat promiscuous list of works, 
most of which are easily accessible :— 


On the Thomas Christians :— 

Mackenzie, Christianity in Travancore, rgor. 

Medlycott, India and the Apostle St. Thomas, 1905. 

Raulin, Historia Ecc'esize Malaharicz. 

Geddes, The Church of Malahar and the Synod of Diamper, 1694. 

Philipos, the Syrian Church in India, 1892. 

Kennet, St. Thomas the Apostle of Malabar, 186s. 

Milne Rae, Syrian Church in 
India, 1892. 

Howard, Christians of St. 
Thomas, 1864. 


Concerning the Portuguese :— 


Lafitau, Decouvertes et 
Conquetes des Portuguais, 


1$33- 

O Chronista de Tissuary. 

Fariay Souza, Asia Portu- 
guesa, 1666, 

Du Barros, Deccadas, 1777. 

Dellon, Relacion ce 1’ 
Inquisition de Goa, 

Bullarium Patronatus Por- 
tugallie Regum, 1868, 

Fonseca, Sketch of the City 
of Goa, 1878, 

Torrie, Estatistica de India 
Portuguesa, 1879. 

DeSouza, Oriente Conquis- 
tada, 1881, 

D'Orsey, Portuguese Dis- 
coveries, Dependencies 
and Missions, 1893. 

Danvers, The Portuguese in 
India, 1894. 

O Oriente Porfuguez. 

Gouvea, Jornada de Arce- 
bispo de Goa, 1609. 


On the Jurisdiction-Strugele :-— 


Life of Hartmann, 1868. 

Strickland, the Goa Schism, 
1853. 

A copious pamphlet litera- 
ture dating from 1858 to 
1893, all out of print. 

Monographs and Biographies :— 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieus” 
es par M, 1780, 

Bertrand, Memoires Histori- 
ques sur les Missions, 
1847; La Mission du 
Madure, 1854; Letters 
Edifiantes et Cureuses, 
Madura, 186s. 

Saint Cyr, La Mission du Madure, 1859. 

Guchen, Cinquante Ans au Madure, 1887. 

Moore, History of the Mangalore Mission. 

Suau, L'Inde Tamoule, 1go1. 

Litterze Annuz Soc. Jesu, 1573 seq. 

Rerum a Soc, Jesu in Oriente gestarum Volumen, 1574. 

Carrez, Atlas Geographicus, S, J., 1900. 

Goldie, First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul, 1897. 

La Mission de Vizagapatam, 1890. 

Tenant, Christianity in Ceylon. 

Fortunat, Au Pays des Rajas (Rajputana), 1906. 

Coleridge, Life and Letters of St, Francis Xavier, 1988. 

Cros, Vie de St. Fran Cois Xavier, 1898. 

Monumenta Xaveriana, Madrid, 1900. 

Anthony, Mary, Life of Dr. A. Hartmann, 1868. 

Suau, Mgr. Alexis Canoz, 1891. 

Zaleski, Les Martyrs de I'Inde, 1900. 

General and Sundry :— 
Maffaei, Historiarum Indicarum Libri, 1593. 
De Houdt, Histoire General des Voyages, 1753. 


Right Rev. Dr, FABIAN ANTHONY EESTERMANS, 0.C, 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore. 
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Croze, Christianisme de |!’ Indes, 1758. 
Tieffentaller-Benouilli, Description de 1’ Inde, 1786, 
Paulinusa S. Bartholmzo, India Orientalis Christiana, 1794. 
Murray, Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 1820. 

Hough, Christianity in India, 1839. 

Mullbauer, Geschichete der Kath. 

Marshall, Christian Missions, 1862. 

Werner, Atlas des Missions Catholiques, 1886 ; also Orbis Terrarutn 
Catholicus, 1890, 

Smith, the Conversions of India, 1893. 

Strickland, The Jesuits in India, 1852; Catholic Missions in S, 

India, 1865. 

Fanthome, Reminiscences of Agra, 

A Series of Travellers’ Accounts from Marco Polo downwards, 

The Bombay Gazetteer, the Madras and other District Manuals 

passim, 

Hunter, India Empire; and passim inthe Imperia) Gazetteer, 

Madras Catholic Directory each year from 1851 to 1907, 

Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 1811, 

Da Cunha, Chaul 
Bassein, 1876, 

Steward, History of Bengal, 
1813. 

Calcutta Review, Vol. V., p. 
242 (Portuguese in North 
India); also April 1881 
(the Inquisition), 

East and West, December 
1905 (Vindication of de 
Nobili). 

Edwardes, The 
Bombay, 1902. 

[A large bibliography will be 
found in D’Orsey Portu- 
guese Discoveries, etc., 


Pp. 379 seq). 


Missionen in Ostindien, 1852, 


and 


Rise of 


THE CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE OF 
LAHORE. 

THE Punjab Mission, 
as a separate entity, 
was Called into existence 
in 1880, when Bishop 
Paul Tosi was appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of the 
Punjab. Previous to 
that year the Punjab 
was part of the Vica- 
riate Apostolic of Hin- 
dustan and Tibet. In 
1886, however, the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
was established in India, 
and the Punjab was con- 
stituted a Diocese with 
headquarters at Lahore. 
Before the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British, scarcely any efforts 
seem to have been made in modern times to implant 
Christianity in these parts. History records that 
during the reign of Akbar, a mission of Jesuits from 
Goa visited Akbar’s Court at Lahore, and that they 
were favourably received ; that his successor, Jehangir, 
allowed some Portuguese Jesuits to establish a mission 
and build a church at Lahore, and assigned stipends 
for the maintenance of the priests. But this liberality 
ceased at his death. Shah Jehan, a more strict Musal- 
man, withdrew the pensions and had the church pulled 
down, but some traces of it still remained when 
Lahore was visited in 1665 by the French traveller 
Thévénot. From the death of Jehangir to the adven 
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of the British, the history of Christianity in the 
Punjab is a blank. With the annexation in 1849, 
missionary enterprise became again possible, but 
owing to the dearth of priests and lack of material 
resources, little could be attempted besides ministering 
to the British troops. But in 1889 the Punjab Mission 
was entrusted by Rome to the Belgian Province of 
the Franciscan Capuchin Order, whose duty it is to 
finance the Mission, to maintain educational and 
charitable institutions, and to provide missionaries in 
sufficient numbers to cope with the work. From that 
year the condition of the Mission has been one of 
steady progress. Whereas there were only three 
schools in 1889, there are now twenty schools, five of 
which are High Schools, and two Industrial Schools. 
There are five orphanages and a home for abandoned 
children. The Mission maintains five dispensaries, where 
free treatment and medicines are given to the natives 
of all castes and creeds. French Franciscan Sisters 
have charge of the Government Female Lunatic 
Asylum at Lahore, and how highly their — services 
are valued may be gathered from the following re- 
mark which Sir Charles Rivaz, when Licutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, wrote in the Visitors’ Book 
on the occasion of his visit to the Asylum: ‘‘ The 
Female Asylum is generally a pleasing contrast to 
the Male Asylum, partly because there is sufficient 
accommodation, but mainly because it has the good 
fortune to be under the management of four Roman 
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Catholic Sisters, who live in the Asylum and give up their 
whole time to it. The moral influence which these ladies 
have evidently acquired over the patients by their 
cheerful demeanour, and kindly and patient treatment 
of them, is very remarkable; and the excellent work 
they are doing under what are necessarily very trying 
conditions cannot be overestimated.’’ 

The present incumbent of the See of Lahore is the 
Right Rev. Dr. Fabian Anthony Eestermans, 0.c. 
Born at Meerle (Belgium) in 1858, he studied the 
ancient classics—Greek, and Latin, and Literature at 
the College of Hoogstraeten, and Philosophy at the 
lesser Seminary of Mechlin. He was admitted to the 
Capuchin Order in 1878, and ordained priest in 1883. 
After completing his ecclesiastical studies, he was 
appcinted Professor of Ancient Classics at the Capuchin 
College of Bruges in 1885, in which post he remained 
till r889, when he volunteered for mission work in 
India. Shortly after his arrival in the Punjab he was 
appointed Vicar of the Cathedral, and only resigned 
this charge on his elevation to the Episcopate in April 
1905. He received episcopal consecration at Antwerp 
on the 29th June 1905, and took formal possession of 
the See of Lahore on the roth December of the same 
year. 
A new Catholic Cathedral is now in course of con- 
struction at Lahore, which bids fair to eclipse any eccle- 
siastical building in India. The total cost is estimated 
at about four lakhs of rupees. 


The 


Church of England in India. 


Tue history of the Church of England in India is 
that of the English in India. The adventurers of the 
early East India Companies were churchmen, and though 
they employed no minister of religion on board their 
ships until 1607, the Company's commissions for each 
previous voyage enjoined upon their Captain-General 
that morning and evening prayer should be said daily 
with each ship’s company, and a copy of the great Bible 
with the Elizabethan Praver-book bound up with it, 
was in charge of the purser of every ship. [The Church 
in Madras, Rev. F. Penny, LL.M., 1905]. Henry Levett, 
Chaplain to the ‘Lord Pembroke’ is the first chaplain 
known to have been appointed for the Indian voyage. 
He was paid a fee of fifty pounds, w.th fifteen pounds 
for his expenses. From that date onwards for many 
years chaplains accompanied most of the expeditions. 
It was not only for serviccs at sea that these clergy- 
men were entertained; for the Company’s minutes 
expressly record, respecting William Leske, who sailed 
about 1614, with double the emoluments of Levett, 
that the Court was well satisfied as to his be‘ng able 
to contest and hold argument with the Jesuits who 
Were ‘busy at Surat.’ A letter to him from the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Roe is produced in facsimile 
in Mr. Will'am Foster’s Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe. 
Many of these early chaplains, particularly Edward 
Terry and Patrick Copeland, made efforts towards the 
evangelization of the heathen. A Bengali boy, brought 
home by the latter chaplain, was christened on the 
22nd of December 1616 at St. Dionis Backchurch, 
Fenchurch St., in the presence of Privy Councillors, 
the Corporation of London, and the Court of the 
East India Company. King James himself selected 
the baptismal name, which was ‘Peter.’ A surname, 
‘Pope,’ was also conferred upon him. 

In 1658 the Company resolved to maintain a 
Resident Chaplain in India and addressed the Univer- 
sities with a view to securing a fit person for this 
isolated and responsible ministry. The idea of the 
E. I. C. was not only the spiritual welfare of their own 
servants, but the benefit of Indian natives also. The 
letter says that the Company has resolved to endeavour 
to advance the spreading of the Gospel in India and 
the settlement of an orthodox, godly minister; such 
an one as may instruct and teach the people that 
shall be committed to his charge in building them up 
in the knowledge of God and faith in Jesus Christ. 
Two years later it was decided to enlarge the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment from one individual to 
four, and in 1668 six chaplains were on the list. The 
factories to which they were appointed were Surat, 
Madras, Hooghly (‘the Bay’), Bantam, Bombay and 
Saint Helena. The evangelistic idea, so cleanly cx: 


pressed in the circular to the Universities, was per- 
petuated in these appointments. The Company’s 
Chaplains were to be ‘‘qualified for learning, piety, 
and aptness to teach.’”’ They each received a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, with a gratuity of the like 
amount if the local factory councils approved their 
work. All these chaplains at first, and probably well 
on into the next century, were expected to conduct the 
morn‘ng and evening worship of the Prayer-book daily 
in the factories where they resided. In 1685, by Royal 
order, candidates for Indian Chaplainc’es were to 
obtain the approval of the Bishop of London before 
appointment. In 1698, the new Company reaffirmed 
this order and requested also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to put forth a prayer for use in its fac- 
tories. This His Grace did in association with the 
Bishop of London, and the prayer continued in use 
during the subsequent century. In this prayer it is 
sought that ‘‘ these Indian nations among whom we 
dwell, beholding our good works may be won over 
thereby to love our most holy religion.’’ Since 1698, 
and since the union of the old and new Companies 
in 1702 to the present time, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been associated with the Bishop of 
London in the supervision of appointments to the 
Chaplaincies. 

At Surat in 1663, before the arrival of a chaplain, 
the President had prepared a chapel furnished with 
bibles in different languages, and had requested the 
Company to supply a painted and gilded altar piece 
for its adornment, representing Moses and Aaron with 
the Tables of the Law, and God’s name written above 
them in triangles in several oriental languages. A 
chapel is also spoken of asin use at Hooghly in 1679. 
The Company endeavoured to enforce the ministrations 
and discipline of religion by repeated ordinances, 
imposing fines on its servants for unseemly behaviour, 
and neglect of public worship. In 1688 these regula- 
tions were codified under ten heads and sent out to the 
factories, where they speedily became popularly known 
as ‘the Company’s Commandments.’ The scandalous 
disorder of certain of the Indian factories was severely 
rebuked‘ by Sir John Goldsborough (Calcutta, 1693), 
the Rev. Benjamin) Adams (Calcutta, 1702), the 
Rey. John Antony Sartorius (Madras, 1729) and by 
Dean Prideaux in 1694. in his Account of the English 
Settlements in the East Indies. On the other hand, a 
remarkably favourable renort on the conduct of daily 
divine worship. especially on Sundays and Holy davs at 
Surat, is contained in a letter by Mr. Strevnsham 
Master, dated Bombay, 18th January 1672, which also 
testifies that at the smaller factories divine service 
was read twice every Sunday. 
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Under the new Charter of 1698, which governed the 
united Company after 1702, not only was a chaplain re- 
quired to be maintained in every garrison and superior 
factory in India, but each of these chaplains was requir- 
ed to learn both Portuguese and the local vernacular, in 
order that he might propagate the Protestant religion 
among the Company’s servants and slaves. In 1696 a 
hundred copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
Portuguese, had been sent out to Madras ‘ to the honour 
of God and the glory of our Church,’ and there is 
evidence that many of the chaplains entered con amore 
into the evangelistic portion of their duties. 

Under King William III the two venerable Societies, 
S. P.C..K. and S. P. G., were incorporated, and among 
the promoters of each was the Revd. Dr. Evans (after- 
wards Bishop of Bangor, and then of Meath) who had 
been the first Chaplain in Bengal. To the former he 
subscribed annually five pounds with the object of 
providing ‘ parochial libraries throughout the planta- 
tions.’ One of the earliest promoters of the objects 
of the S.P.C. K. in India was the Rev. Samuel 
Briercliffe, Chaplain in Bengal, who wrote home so 
strongly of the need in North India of schools 
similar to those already kept up by the King of Den- 
mark’s missionaries in the South, that the Society 
elected him, on September 2nd, 1714, one of its corres- 
ponding members, and sent out to him, and also to the 
Chaplain of Fort St. George, a small parochial library. 
From that time onwards, for more than a century, the 
S. P. C. K., with the help of the Company’s chaplains 
in each place, continued to support and promote both 
education and evangelistic work in several stations in 
India. As early as 1709 a separate Committee of the 
S. P. C. K. sat in London, to carry out the objects of 
the Society in a sort of friendly partnership with the 
Royal Danish Mission in Madras, Cuddalore, Trichin- 
opoly and Tanjore, with the hope of extending its 
enterprise northwards to Calcutta. 

In t68o the first English Church in India, as distinct 
from the chapels or oratories set apart for the daily 
prayers in the factories, was erected in Fort St. George, 
Madras, and consecrated on the 28th of October, by 
commission from the Bishop of London, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. In 1709, on the 5th of June, the 
Church of St. Anne at Fo:t William, Calcutta, was 
similarly consecrated, and on Christmas Day, 1718, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Bombay, was solemnly dedicated to 
its sacred purpose, and presumably consecrated by 
commission from the Bishop of London, who until the 
creation of the Calcutta Bishopric, remained Diocesan 
over all the English congregations in India. These 
three churches were built by public subscription, 
supplemented by moderate grants and gifts from the 
Company. Their ministers, church-wardens and sides- 
men in each case assumed the powers of corporations, 
and held property in land and the public funds, and 
administered schools and other charities, as after 
various reorganizations they continue to do to this 
day. St. Anne’s, Calcutta, was ruined in the sack of 
1756, and on the recovery of the Fort the Portuguese 
Church was confiscated to English use, until in 1760 a 
parochial chapel, under the title cf St. John’s, was 
opened in old Fort William. This served as the Parish 
Church of all Bengal until the present fine church of 
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St. John was, by commission from the Archbishop ol 
Canterbury, consecrated on St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1787. 

The fourth English Church in India was built 
under the S. P. C. K. Mission in Calcutta, largely at 
the private cost of the missionary, the Rev. John 
Zachary Kiernander. This, under the name of ‘ Beth 
Tephilla’ (the present ‘Old Church)’ was opened 
with great public solemnity in 1770. Kiernander had 
arrived as S. P. C. K. Missionary in Cuddalore in 1740. 
The church with its school and other buildings, being 
in law the private property of Kiernander, were in 
1778 attached for debt by the Shenff. Mr. Charles 
Grant however (then Superintendent in Bengal of all 
the Company’s trade there) paid down 10,000 rupees 
to release the property, and then assigned it to 
trustees whose successors still hold it. The church 
and its parsonage and other property are now in 
charge of the Church Missionary Society. 

As the Company’s military and civil establishments 
increased in the three presidencies, so the three estab- 
lishments of Chaplains increased, though not by any 
means at the same rate, until at the present day their 
numbers amount to 166, distributed as shown in the 
statistical table appended to this article. Indian 
Chaplains are now appointed directly by the Crown, 
and serve at present for 23 years, when they are entitled 
to pensions of £365 a year. Their salaries rise, by 
increments, from 480 to 1,000 rupees amonth. A 
Chaplain is Archdeacon, under the Acts of Parliament 
and the Charters, of each diocese in which chaplains 
serve, and the rest are distributed among the military 
garrisons and the larger civil stations. From these 
as centres they serve, for the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments and preaching, a large number 
af ‘out-stations’ where smaller European commun- 
ities reside. In nearly all of these latter there is 
either a church or some public room licensed or other- 
wise sanctioned by the Bishop for the use of divine 
worship, where, when the Visiting Chaplain is not at 
hand, morning or evening prayer is read every Sunday 
by a member of the local Church Committee. Ina 
large number of places the Local Governments allow 
grants of 100 or 150 rupees a month towards the salary 
of some resident clergyman who undertakes chaplain’s 
duties. These grants are doubled or trebled by the 
various diocesan ‘ Additional Clergy,’ ‘ Railway Chap- 
lain,’ and ‘Seamen’s Mission’ funds. ‘Church of 
England Soldiers’ Institutes’ are being provided in all 
the larger military stations, and are active agencies of 
good work. : 

Many educational institutions for Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as for Natives, have arisen in India 
under Church patronage. Among the former are the 
old Calcutta Free School and similar schools in 
Madras and Bombay, the European Female Orphan 
Asylum in Calcutta, Bishop Cotton’s Schools in Simla 
and Bangalore, Bishop Corrie’s School in Madras, the 
Lawrence Military Asylums at Sanawar, Ootaca- 
mund and Mount Abu, and a similar Asylum at 
Murree. 

In 1726 ‘ Mayors’ Courts’ were established by 
Charter in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and upon 
these, ecclesiastical jurisdiction (chiefly exercised in 
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matters of probate, intestactes and wardships) as the 
same was used in the Consistory Court of London, was 
conferred. By consequence it is held by the Govern- 
ment of India that the ecclesiastical law governing 
ithe Church of England in India is that of England in 
1726, modified only by such later statutes as expressly, 
or by necessary implication, apply to India. Thus since 
Act § and 6 William IV, c. 54 (which, until 1907, ren- 
dered marriage with a deceased w-fe’s sister absolutely 
void for persons whose domicile is the United Kingdom) 
was not made applicable to India, it did nct supersede, 
for persons domiciled in India, the English law existing 


appointment of a Bishop in India and one Archdeacon 
fur each of the three Presidencies, with jurisdiction as 
might be defined; also for an annual grant for educa- 
tion in India and for greater freedom for missionary 
enterprise. In 1792 Mr. Grant had advocated the 
cause of missions and education in his ‘Observations on 
the state of Society among the Asiatic subjects of 
Great Britain,’ which was printed for Parliament in 
r813. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, a Bengal Chaplain 
who retired in 1808, was also a prominent advocate 
of the appointment of Bishops in India and of 
the cause of Missions there. (See his ‘Memoir on the 
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in 1726. It follows that for East Indians certain 
mairiages within the prohibited degrees, though illegal 
aad repudiated by the Church, until the passirg of the 
new Act in 1907, were not in fact void, unless sc de- 
clared by an Ecclesiastical Court. 

By the time that the United East India Company’s 
Charter expired in 1813, Parliament was induced (mainly 
at the instance of the Mr. Charles Grant above- 
mentioned, then a Director of the H. E. I. C. and 
M. P. for the County of Inverness) to incorporate 
into the Act of that year (53 Geo. III, c. 155, authoriz- 
Ing the King to grant a new Charter) provisions for the 


expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India’ and his papers about Christianity and 
Christian Missions in India). The cause of popular 
education, which the new charter encouraged, had been 
first urged upon the Indian Government by a letter 
addressed to the Governor-General in Council on the 
20th of June 1788 by the four chaplains then at 
or near Calcutta—Thomas Blanshard, John Owen, 
Robartes Carr, and David Brown. Their proposal was 
that the State should set up schools all over India 
wherein, together with the English language, the 
rudiments of Christian faith and morality might be 
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taught. The memorial was not favourably received. 
perhaps because it too obviously disclosed its author’s 
leading purpose therein, elsewhere described by Mr. 
Brown as being ‘preparatory to the main business of 
giving Christian light in this land sitting in heathen 
darkness ;’ at any rate the letter remains as a monument 
of the first of all the schemes for native education on 
English lines, by the State in India. 

In pursuance of the Act, a Charter, or Royal Letters 
Patent, issued the next year, 1814 (54 Geo. III, May 2) 
founding the Bishopric of Calcutta, with three Arch- 
deaconries, in subordination to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Very ample visitorial and disciplinary 
jurisdiction was conferred upon the prelates so 
appointed, who were all to be, and have ever since 
continued to be, corporations with perpetual succession, 
capable of holding property of all descriptions. 

By an Act of twenty years later (3 & 4 Wm. IV, 
c. 85) the Bishopric was permitted to be divided by 
the separation therefrom of new dioceses corresponding 
to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
at the same time the Bishop of Calcutta was to 
be invested with Metropolitical jurisdiction over 
the Indian province, which included Ceylon, under 
the superintendence of the Primate. Accordingly, by 
Charters dated 1835 and 1837, the Dioceses of Madias 
(with Ceylon) and Bombay were constituted, and the 
Bishop of Calcutta declared Metropolitan Bishop in 
India. The existing Archdeacons continued under their 
respective new diocesans, with an additional Arch- 
deacon for Colombo (Ceylon). The three original 
Bishoprics over the presidencies are termed ‘ Statutory ’ 
as deriving their administrative jurisdiction from 
statutes of the realm. Of these, the Bishop of Calcutta. 
in virtue of a Royal Warrant in 1814, is expressly 
invested with the title of ‘ Lord Bishop.’ All the other 
Bishops are addressed by the same ‘style’ in virtue of 
the courtesy of the Church in all ages. The Acts 
of Parliament affecting the jurisdiction, status, leave 
and allowances of the three statutory Bishops with 
their 1espective Archdeacons are the following :— 

The East India Company Act, 1813 (53 Geo. ITI, c. 
155 $§ 49—54). ; ; 

The Ordination for Colonics Act, 1819 (59 Geo. IT], ¢. 
60, § 1). The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
the Bishop of London or any Bishop by any of them 
authorized, may ordain deacons and priests for 
service in the foreign dominions of the Crown, and 
the fact must be stated on the letters of orders. 

Indian Bishops and Courts Act, 1823 (4 Geo. IV, c. 
71, §§ 3—6). Pensions may be granted to Bishops and 
Archdeacons who have served ten years. A residence 
in Calcutta to be provided for the Bishop there, and 
the expense of his visitation to be defrayed by the Com- 
pany. The Bishop may ordain for his Diocese only. 
the fact being stated on the letters of orders, saving 
the provisions of the E. I. Co. Act, 1813, and of the 
King’s letters patent issued either in virtue of that 
Act or of that of the King’s lawful prerogative. 

The Indian Salaries and Pensions Act, 1825 (6 Geo. 
IV, c. 85, §§ 5 & 15), providing payment in certain 
cases of half a year’s salary to a Bishop's heirs. 
Pensions mav be granted to Bishops of Calcutta for 
services of five or seven years. 


The Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 
IV, c. 85, §§ 89 and 90; 92—94, 96—102; of this Act 
§§ gt & 95 were repealed by 43 Vict., c. 3, § 5, and 53 and 
54 Vict., c. 33. S.L. R.). Bishoprics may be created 
for Madras and Bombay. The Bishop of Calcutta to 
be Metropolitan. Salaries and pensions of the Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay regulated, their visitation 
expenses to be met by the Company. The salaries of 
the three Archdeacons limited to 3,000 sicca rupees 
a year each; provided that the whole expense incurred 
in respect of the said three Bishops and three 
Archdeacons shall not exceed 120,000 sicca rupees a 
year. 

The Indian Bishops Act, 1842 (5 and 6 Vict., c. 
119, §§ 1-4). Furlough and furlough allowances to be 
provided for Indian Bishops, and remuneration for a 
Bishop acting in place of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1852 (15 and 16 Vict., 
c. 52, §§ 1—5). Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay may ordain in England or Ireland by letters 
of request from the local diocesan. 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1853 (16 and 17 Vict., c. 
49, § 1), concerning letters dimissory. 

The Indian Bishops Act, 1871 (34 and 35 Vict., c. 
62, § 1) concerning leave rules for the three Bishops. 
The rules framed under this Act were issued under 
the Royal Warrants of 4th November 1844 and 11th 
February Igor. 

The Colonial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 and 38 Vict., c. 
77, §§ 3—14). Indian Bishops may, by request of the 
diocesan, exercise episcopal functions not extending 
to jurisdiction in any other diocese. No one ordained 
for service abroad to officiate in England without 
permission from the Archbishop of the province and 
the diocesan. 

The Indian Salaries and Allowances Act, 1880 (43 
Vict., c. 3, §§ r—4). The salarics and allowances ol 
Rishops and Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay may be regulated by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, provided that the charges on 
the Indian revenues be not thereby increased. 

The whole of the territories of the East India 
Coipany in India up to 1837 are included in the 
three Statutory dioceses. All other _ territorial 
Bishoprics founded since then are over the Indian 
provinces of later acquisition. Jurisdiction in each of 
these is derived from the Crown by Letters Patent, and 
the respective Bishops are Corporations-sole, capable of 
holding property in perpetual succession. These 
Bishops have no maintenance from the State, as such, 
but each draws salary asa Senior Chaplain and Js 
lurther sustained by the income derived from endow- 
ments voluntarily subscribed at the founding of the See. 
To the See of Lahore and Lucknow are attached, by 
cominission, certain districts under the original 
iurisdictions of the Bishops of Calcutta and Bombay. 

In 1845, Cevlon, with its Archdeaconry, was made 
into a separate diocese. In 1877 the Bishop of 
Calcutta was relieved of the jurisdiction which he 
had come to exercise with the consent of Government 
over the Punjab and Burmah, by the creation of the 
Sees of Lahore and Rangoon; the former was founded 
as a memorial to Bishop Milman; the latter owes 
its existence largely to the liberality of the Diocese of 
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Winchester. In 1887, after the annexation, Upper 
Burma was added by Letters Patent to the diocese 
of Rangoon. 

In 1879 under ‘ The Jerusalem Act’ (5 Vict., c. 6) a 
Royal license appointed a Bishop in the Native States 
of Travancore and Cochin. In 1890 an Assistant Bishop 
to the See of Calcutta was consecrated for the district 
of Chota Nagpur. In 1893 the Diocese of Lucknow was 
established. In 1896 an Assistant B‘shop was by Royal 
license permitted to be consecrated for the benefit of 
the Bishopric of Madras, and thus a Commissarial 
diocese over the revenue districts of Tinnevelly and 
Madura has been constituted, after the model of Chota 
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Lucknow), consecrated in 1887 and 1891, and the Re- 
surrection, Lahore, consecrated in 1887 are also edifices 
of great size and dignitv. 

The first English Bishop in India (CALCUTTA) was 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, p.p., Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon, a noted classical scholar. He arrived in 
Calcutta in November 1814 and died there on the 
8th of July 1822, having travelled over a great part of 
his vast diocese, confirming, ordaining and encouraging 
missions. He founded many institutions, among them 
‘ Bishop’s College,’ near Howrah, since transferred to 
Calcutta. He was succeeded by Reginald Heber, D.D., 
Vicar of Hodnet and Prebendary of St. Asaph, who was 
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Nagpur. Lastly, in 1902 by the usual Letters Patent, 

the Diocese of Nagpur was founded. Thus the pro- 

vince of India and Ceylon now ccnsists of nine 
loceses (each with its Bishop, Archdeacon and 
egistrar) and two Commissarial Bishoprics. 

The Bishops of the province have met in Synod 
seven. tinies, vzz., in 1877, 1883, 1888, 1893, 1&97, 1900 
an? 1904, and on each occasion promulgated Synodalia 
regulating general church policy on matters of moment. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Calcutta, conse- 
crated by Bishop Wilson in 1847, is a splendid and 
costly building, while those of St. George, Madras, con- 
secrated in 1816, All Saints, Allahabad (Diocese of 
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consecrated in 1823. His espiscopal visitation tours are 
described in his published journals, while his hymns 
and other poems are celebrated throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. He diedin aswimming bath 
at Trichinopoly on April 3rd, 1826. The third Bishop 
was John Thomas James, D.D., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, an accomplished art critic and painter. 
He reached Calcutta in January 1828; five months 
later he was taken ill, and on the 22nd of August died on 
a voyage to China, undertaken in the hope of recovery. 
His successor was John Mathias Turner, p.p., who 
arrived in 1829 and died on the 7th July 1831. He 
did much for promoting European education and for 
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the extension of missions and the building of churches ; 
he founded the Calcutta District Charitable Society 
in 1830. The fifth Bishop was Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Vicar of Islington, who was consecrated in 1832, in 
1835 became Metropolitan, and diced on the 2nd of 
January 1858. He was a strenuous champion of evan- 
gelicalism as opposed to tractarianism, vigorous in his 
preaching and princely in his. charities; he built St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Next followed George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, p.p., Head Master of Marlborough, 
consecrated on May 13th, 1858. He succeeded in 
doing much for Anglo-Indian education especially in 
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his rule six new Sees were added to the four of his 
predecessor’s time; he established the provincial 
Episcopal Synods, and diocesan councils and conferences. 
The ninth Bishop was James Edward Cowell Welldon, 
D.p.. Head Master of Harrow, who was consecrated in 
1898. He resigned in 1902, and Reginald Stephen 
Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, was then translated 
to the Metropolitical See. 

The first Bishop of MADRAS was Daniel Corrie, 
LL.D., Archdeacon of Calcutta, a friend at Cambridge of 
Charles Simeon and Henry Martyn; he had been an 
active promoter of missions in Bengal. Bishop 
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the Hill Stations ; 


ber 6th, 1866, while on tour at Kushtia,) as a public 
calamity. The seventh in the succession was Robert 
Milman, p.p., Vicar of Great Marlow, consecrated in 
1867, Who died at Rawal Pindi on March 15th, 1876, when 
Government publicly recorded its sense of his in- 
defatigable energy, his charity, and zeal in promotirg 
good works, especially those of an educational character. 
The e'ghth Bishop was Edward Ralph Johnson, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Chester. He resigned in 1898. During 


he greatly promoted missions. 
and the influence he exerted and the confidence he 
enjoyed were testified to by Government who officially 
announced h’s accidental death (by drownirg on Octo- 


Corrie’s Grammar School in Madras perpetuates his 
memory. He was consecrated in 1835 and died on 
February 5th, 1837. The secord Bishop was George 
Trevor Spercer, D.D., Rector of Leaden Roding, Essex. 
He was corsecrated in 1837 and resigned in 1849. 
The rext Bishop was Thomas Dealtry, pD.p., Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, corsecrated in 1849; an active 
and liberal supporter of missions ard missionaries. 
He died on March 4th, 1861, and was succeeded by 
Frederick Gell, D.p., Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. His episcopate lasted from 1861 to 1898 
when he retired. He died at Coonoor on March 25th, 
1902. He was a warm patron of missions, especially 
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those of the C. M. SS.) In 1877, Robert Caldwell, D.b., 
LL.D., Was consecrated to assist Bishop Gell in the 
supervision of the S. P. G. congregations in Tinne- 
velly, and Edward Sargent, D.p., for a similar charge 
over those of the C. M.S. For fifty years the former 
resided at Idaivarngudi and saw the Christians ol 
Tinnevelly increase in numbers) from 6,000 to Iovu,000. 
He was the author of many historical, ethnographical 
and linguistic works. He resigned in January I8gI 
and died at Kodaikanal in the following August. 
Dr. Sargent was the author of books of divinity and 
translations into Tamil. He died on the 13th of 
October 1889. The fifth B:shop of Madras is Henry 
Whitehead, D.p., late Superior of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta and Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
He was consecrated in 18gg. 

The third Bishopric constituted in India was that 
of BomBay. Of this See the first Bishop was Thomas 
Carr, D.D., Who Was consecrated in 1837. He was an 
earnest adherent of the evangelical school. In 1851 he 
resigned, and died Rector of Bath in 1859. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Bishopric by John Harding, D.D., conse- 
crated in 1851. He had been Secretary of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society and was an evangelical of a 
pronounced type. He resigned in 1868. The third 
Bishop was Henry Alexander Douglas, p.D., Dean of 
Capetown. He was consecrated in 1808 and died in 
London on the 13th of December 1875. The fourth was 
Louis George Mylne, p.p., Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxtord, a high churchman. He resigned in 1896, and 
was succeeded by James Macarthur, p.p., Vicar of 
Acton, consecrated in 1898. He resigned in 1903. The 
sixth Bishop of Bombay is Walter Ruthven Pym, D.D., 
late Bishop of Mauritius, translated in 1903. 

_ Of the Diocese of Colombo there have been five 
bishops, James Chapman, p.p., consecrated in 1845, 
resigned, 1861; Piers Calvely Claughton, Bishop of St. 
Helena, translated, 1867, resigned, 1870 ; Hugh Willough- 
by Jermyn, consecrated 1871, resigned, 1875. He then 
became Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland. The 
lourth Bishop was Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.p., the 
author of Buddhism: Primitive and Present. He was 
translated to the Metropolitical See in 1902, where the 
lollowing year he consecrated his brother, Ternest 
Copleston, D.p., as his successor at Colombo. 

Thomas Valpy French, p.p., was the first Bishop of 
LAHORE, consecrated in 1877. He had been first 
Principal of the now great St. Jolin’s College at Agra 
under the C. M.S. In 186r he had founded the Derajat 
Mission, From 1865 to 1869 he had been Vicar of 
Cheltenham. In 1870, he founded St. John’s Divinity 
School at Lahore under the C. M.S. In 1887, he 
resigned his Bishopric and devoted the remainder of 
his life to simple missionary labours; engaged in which 
he died at Muscat in t8gr. The second Bishop of 
Lahore was Henry James Mathew, D.p., Archdeacon of 
Lahore. He was consecrated in 1888 and died on the 
2nd of December 1898. His successor is George Alfred 
Lefroy, D.D., late Head of the Cambridge University 
Mission at Delhi. He was consecrated in his own 
Cathedral on All Saints’ Day in 1899. 

_ The first Bishop of RANGooN was Jonathan Holt 
Titcomb, D.D. He had been Secretary of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society of India. He was conse- 


crated in 1877, and being injured by an accident, 
resigned in 1882. He was the author of books on 
Burma and on Buddhism. The second was Julin Miller 
Strachan, D.D., and M.D., a Missionary of the S. P. G., 
consecrated 1882, resigned Igo2. His successor is 
Arthur Mesac Konicht, b.D., who was consecrated the 
pext Vear, 

Ot the Bishopric in TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, the 
first incumbent was John Martindale Speechly, p.p., 2 
Missionary of the C. M.S., who resigned in r8&Qg after a 
ten years’ episcopate. He was succeeded the following 
year by Edward Noel Hodges, D.p., also a Missionary 
of the C. M.S. He resigned in 1904. The third Bishop 
is Charles Henry Gill, D.p., late Secretary of the C. M.S. 
for the United Provinces. 

The firstof the Commissarial Bishoprics to beendowed 
was that of CHoTA NAGPUR under the See of Calcutta. 
The first Bishop was Jabez Cornelius Whitley, a Mis- 
sionary of the S. P. G. in the district. He was conse- 
crated in 1890 and died October 18th, 1904. He was 
the author of works on the Mundari and other languages. 
In 1905 Foss Westcott, M.a., of the S. P. G. Mission at 
Cawnpore, was consecrated second Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur ; he is a son of the late Bishop of Durham. 

In 1893, Alfred Clifford, D.p., Secretary of the 
C. M.S. at Calcutta, was consecrated first Bishop of 
Lucknow (Oudh) with commissarial jurisdiction from 
the Bishop of Calcutta over a portion of the United 
Provinces. 

The second Commissarial Bishopric is within the 
jurisdiction of Madras, namely, that of TINNEVELLY 
AND MaDurA. The first Bishop was Samuel Morlev, 
D.D., Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Madras. He 
was consecrated under the prov siors of the Act of 26 
Henry VIII, c. 14. and Royal license in 18g, ard he 
resigned in) 1903, becoming Archdeacon of the Er glish 
In Egypt. In 1905 Iis successor, Arthur Acheson 
Williams, p.p., Archdeacon of Madras, was corsecrated. 

In 1q03, Eyre Chatterton, p.p., F.R.G.S., Head of 
the Dublin Universitw’s Mission to Chota Nagpur, was 
consecrated first Bishop of NAGPUR in the Certral 
Provinces. He is the author of Lhe Story of Fijty 
Years’ Mission 1n Chota Nagpur. 

All the B’shops of the province are bourd by oath 
of allegiance to the Metropolitan and the Primate of all 
England, the Commissary-Bishops taking oath, in addi- 
tion, to their own diocesans. All priests ard deacons, 
whether maintained by the State or the Missionary and 
other societics, or employed in education or otherwise, 
officiate in virtue of license from, after oath of canonical 
obedience to, their respective diocesans. They also 
cach swear allegiance to the Crowr, as do the bishops 
themselves. 

The greater number of the missions of the Church 
of England in India are supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society. Both of these Societies inherit the fruit of the 
pioneer labours of the Society for Promotirg Christian 
Knowledge. 

It has already been pointed out how the Company’s 
chaplains sought the help of the S. P. C. K. to supple- 
ment their pwn necessarily narrowly circumscribed 
evangelistic efforts. The example of the work of the 
Royal Danish Missionaries in the South and the repre- 
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sentations of some of these (especially Bartholomew 
Z.egenbalg) in England, further quickened the Society’s 
ready interest in India. It was lorg, however, befcre 
any Englishman offered himself to go out to India asa 
missionary to the heather. Indefault of Englishmer, 
the S. P. C. K. was forced to employ Danish and German 
Lutherans to superintend its Indian Missiors. In 1728 
Benjamin Schultze, Head of the Dan‘sh Miss‘on at 
Tranquebar, was taken over by the Soc:ety (wth the 
consent of the King of Denmark and under the protec- 
tion of the E. I. Co.), as its first Missionary in Madras. 
Thus began the ‘ Vepery Mission.’ He was not well 
received, however, by the English in Madras, who wrote 
home that they would preter to support an English Mis- 
sionary in English orders. The Society, however, could 


S. P. G., and partly of the Diocesan Committee of the 
S..2e'C, KK. 

Until the foundation of that Committee under the 
first Archdeacon of Madras in 1815, the Vepery Mission 
remained without episcopal control, though under the 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and the 
Missioraries until 1822 were in Lutheran orders. The 
mosc noted of these were Christian Wilhelm Gericke, 1767 
to 1803. His personal influence with Government was 
remarkable. He is reported to have baptized 1,300 . 
persons in Tinnevelly in 1802. He bequeathed 15,000 
pagodas to the Mission. Still better known than Gericke 
is Christian Friedrich Schwartz, popularly known as 
‘Father Swartz.’ He had been taken over from the 
Danish Mission, and from 1768 to 1778 served as 
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not find an Englishman andsent out a German, John 
Antony Sartorius, to assist Schultze. He came out, 
aided by the active patronage of Queen Caroline and 
authenticated by a long Latin letter of commendation 
from Archbishop Wake. One of Sartorius’s early letters 
to the Society contains a lamentable picture of the 
dissolute lives of both English and Natives in Madras, 
‘much more abominable than can be imagined in 
Europe.’ Up to 1735, more than 490 persons had been 
baptized within the Vepery Mission. After the recovery 
of Madras from the French in 1749, Admiral Boscawen, 
C.-in-C. of our sea and land forces in the East Indies, 
made over to the Mission, then presided over by John 
Philip Fabricius, in compensation for its losses in the 
late war, a confiscated Roman Church with a garden 
and some small houses in Vepery. Th‘s property is now 
in the hands partly of Government and partly of the 


Chaplain to the English troops at Trichinopoly. He 
then removed to Tanjore. At both stations he built 
churches. He initiated Government schools and began 
the mission in Tinrevelly. He became a sort of Prime 
Minister to the Rajah of Tanjore and was made guardian 
of his heir, Serfoji. He died at Tanjore February 13th. 
1798, having made, it was said, 6,000 converts. Both 
at Tanjore and at Madras, Government erected 
monuments to his memory. 

The first Englishman to undertake mission work 
under the S. P. C. K. in India, was Abraham Thomas 
Clarke, who had served a curé in Lincolnshire. He 
arrived in Calcutta on the oth of November 1789, 
to carry on the Mission founded by Kiernander, 
of which the property was then, as it is_ still, 
administered by a Board of Trustees. His ministry 
was but short, for on the 24th of November of the 
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next year Government gazetted him to a chaplaincy, in 
mistake for another clergyman, and he remained on the 
establishment for nearly a year. The Calcutta Mission 
trom 1787 for 20 years, save during the brief ministry 
of Mr. Clarke, was superintended by David Brown, 
Presidency Chaplain and a trustee of the property. 

In 1807, Daniel Cotrie, while Chaplain at those 
stations, Commenced evangelistic work at Chunar and 
Benares. The same year a Corresponding Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society was formed in Calcutta 
by the Revd. David Brown, and to this committee 
atterwards belonged Chaplains Claudius Buchanan, 
Henry Martyn and Daniel Corrie. The first mission- 
ares of the C. M.S. in Bengal arrived in 1816. In 
Bombay the Society commenced work in 1804; in 
Madras in 1814. 

In 1808, the Old Mission Church was taken over by 
Government, and Thomas Trubody Thomason, who in 
1820 became the first C. M. S. Secretary for North 
India, Was appointed Chaplain of it. 

From 1805 to 1810 the heroic Chaplain Henry 
Martyr, a Senior Wranglerand the first Smith’s Prizemar, 
who had been Charles Simeon’s curate at Cambridge, 
strenuously exerted himself to evangelize the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans at Serampore, Dinaporeand Cawnpore. 
He translated the New Testament into Persian and 
Hindustani. In 1815, Henry Fisher, Chaplain of 
Meerut, began the mission there. 

In 1816, James Hough, author of The History of 
Christianity in India, London, 1830, Chaplain of Palam- 
cotta in Tinnevelly, organized many vernacular and 
English schools in connexion with the miss:ons of the 
district, and in 1818 and 1819 he founded at Palamcotta 
and at Nazareth, seminaries for educating schoolmasters 
and candidates for the priesthood. 

In 1819, Bishop Middleton founded — Bishop's 
College at Calcutta, to be an agency of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and in 
1822-23 Bishop Heber established the Calcutta Diocesan 
Committee of that Society. 

On Whitsunday, 1825, the Governor of Bombay, with 
almostall the great officers of the presidency, united with 
Bishop Heber in founding a Committee of the S. P. G. 
for the Archdeaconry of Bombay, and this continues to 
be the governing body, under the Bishop of the S. P. G. 
Missions within that diocese. 

_ In 1826, the S. P. C. K. handed over its Indian 
Missions with most of their property to the S. P. G. 

_ From that date onwards by far the larger part 
ol the Mission work of the English Church in India 
has been carried on at the expense of, and by the 
committees of, these two great Societies, 5. P. G. 
and C.M. S., under the supervision of the local 
bishops. Affiliated to the former are the small missions 
known as ‘The Cambridge University’s Mission to 
Delhi : begun in 1877, ‘The Dublin University’s 
Mission to Chota Nagpur’ begun in 1891, ‘The 
Community of St. Stephen’ or ‘The S. P. G. Zenana 
and Medical Missionary Society’ constituted at Delhi 
In 1887, the Brotherhood at Cawnpore begun in 18809, 
and the agencies in many dioceses of the ‘Committee 
of Woman's Work.’ 

. Associated with the C. M.S. is the very large organi- 
zation of the ‘ Church of England Zenana Missionary 


Soc'ety,’ also that of the smaller ‘Zenana Bible and 
Medical Miss:on.’ 

1n 1872, Bishop M:Iman of Calcutta invited Father 
Benson of the Cowley Brotherhood to send some of the 
members of that Society into his diocese. The following 
vear, accordingly, the saintly Father O’ Neill came out. 
About the same time Bishop Douglas of Bombay 
profferred a similar welcome and others came out and 
began the Cowley Fathers’ Mission at Bombay and 
Poona. 

In 1880, at the invitation of Dr. Johnson, Bishop of 
Calcutta, the Oxtord Mission to Calcutta or ‘ Brother- 
hood of the Epiphany’ began its special work in that 
c.ty. 
In 1888, the Mission to the Jews was established 
in Bombay. 

The ‘ Clewer Sisters,’ the ‘ Wantage Sisters,’ the 
‘ Sisters of the Church’ and the ‘ All Saints’ Sister- 
hood’ have houses in India under the patronage of 
the Bishops. 

In several parts there are ‘Missions to Seamen’ 
established ; that at Calcutta was begun in 1852. 

In communion with the English Church in India 
is the small Scottish Episcopal Mission at Chanda. 

Although Government as such cannot promote 
Indian missions, these have at all times enjoyed the 
support of many of its leading military and civil 
officers. Thus, in 1758, Lord Clive is believed to have 
invited the S. P. C. K. Mission to Calcutta; at any rate, 
he gave its first missionary marked favour and welcome. 
In 1795 Lord Wellesley sent Dr. Claudius Buchanan to 
visit the Syrian Church in Malabar, and his published 
Christian Researches giving an account of his visit, led 
to the establishment of what was at the first meant as a 
mission of help to the Syrian Church there. 

In 1823, the Church Mission at Gorakhpur was begun, 
at the instance and at the expense of Mr. Robert 
Merttins Bird, then Judge and afterwards Commissioner 
of the district; he and his sister both actively parti- 
cipating in the work. 

In 1825, the Governor of Bombay, as has been 
already stated, and his leading officials, helped Bishop 
Heber to introduce the S. P. G. into the presidency. 

In 1838, some of the Company’s military and civil 
officers urged the C. M. S. to take up work among the 
Telegus of South India, and in 1841 this was accordingly 
begun, and the mission under the C. M. S. and S. P. G. 
in all the Telegu districts is meeting with the most 
striking success. 

In 1842, Donald Friell McLeod, a civilian, afterwards 
C.B., and K.C.S.1., and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, procured the inception of the mission to the 
Gonds. In 1854 he brought the C. M.S. to Kangra and 
in 1856 to Multan. 

In 1850, a Captain Martin gave 10,000 rupees to 
start a Church Mission at Lahore. In 1851, Mr. Mosley 
Smith, District Judge at Jabalpur, began to invite 
Hindoos to his house to hear the Bible read and 
explained, and thus with the help of the local Chaplain 
the Mission was begun there. 

In 1854, Captain Taylor gave his bungalow at Ellore 
to secure a resident Missionary there. 

In 1859,5ir Arthur Thomas Cotton and Captain Haig 
started, among the coolies who were making the anicut 
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on the Upper Godaveri, the existing mission at Dumma- 
gudem. 

In 1862, Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab, and a number of his leading officials 
gave 14,000 rupees to start the Church Miss:on in Kash- 
mir. In 1865, Major Herbert Benjamin Edwardes and 
his officers collected 30,000 rupees to” establish 
the like work in Peshawar. The same year missions 
at Bannu and at Dera Ismail Khan were begun 
at the invitation of Colonel Revnall George 
Taylor, Commissioner of Umballa. In 1880, two 
British military officers began the mission at 
Karachi. 

In 1892, James Munro, C.RB., 
who had been Commissioner of 
started and himself 
Medical Mission. 

These examples might be greatly multiplied. 

Of the Anglican Missions in India most. re- 
markable for numbers and for the development 
of self-support may be mentioned those in the 
Tinnevelly District under the charge of the S. P. G. 
and the C.M.S. Those of the former Society have 
their centre at Nazareth. Three-fifths of the district 
is served by the C. M.S. and is organized into fifteen 
‘circles with Mengnanapuram as_ their common 
mother town. There are about go,o00 Christians 
attached to the missions. The Mengnanapuram 
‘circle’ where the celebrated Missionary, John 
Thomas, who died in 1870, had his head-quarters, is 
entirely self-supporting and with the assistance of other 
circles IS Maintaining a mission at Yellandu in the 


a retired civilian, 
Police in London, 
superintended the Ranaghat 


Nizam’s dominions. 

The Ahmednagar Missions in the diocese of 
Bombay under the S. P. G. is another progres- 
sive mission as regards numbers. Here, in r8&7&, 
the Revd. J. Taylor baptized about 2,000 
souls. 

The Telegu) Missions of the two societies are 
also. examples of — remarkable expansion. The 
S. P. G.. superiptending about 12,000 baptized 
pesrons and the C. M. S. about 20,000. There is 
believed to be a steady movement towards Chris- 
tianity amongst the Panchama people of — the 


Telegu districts. 


The Chota Nagpur Mission is another instance of 
remarkable development, numbering about 18,000 
native members. 

The two great Societies, with their associated Mission- 
ary enterprizes, fraternities and sisterhoods, maintain 
respectiy ely in India the following staffs of agents :— 


English Native English | English 
| Clergy. Clergy. Laymen. Women. * 
S. P. G., 90 126 4 34 
etc 
C.M.5S 160 154 35 | 327 
etc | | 


| L 


“i —_—_ = 


* Not reckoning wives of missionaries. 


These with the assistance of many thousands of native 
schoolmasters, catechists, and readers manage the evan- 
gelistic and the equally important pastoral work of the 
missions, and also a very large number of colleges and 
schools of every grade, hosp: tals and orphanages. 

The expenditure on all missionary institutions of a 
pastoral character, such as schools, the native pastorate 
and thecatechists, church bu‘lding and maintenance, is 
largely suppked by native contributions. The rural 
parishes are organized under committees of the inhab- 
itants (panchayats) who usually administer not only the 
local church funds, but moral disci pEre also, under the 
control of larger bodies representing districts presided 
over by the English Missionary ard authorized by the 
Bishop, to whom they report, for the severer censures of 
the church, cases of serious scandal. Excommnnication 1s 
inflicted in the worst cases and is strictly observed by 
the Christian communities. It is a rule in all English 
Church missions inIndia not to admit more catechumens 
than can be watched and trained during the often iro- 
tracted probation for baptism, nor to baptize more than 
can be afterwards dealt with. Continuous | astoral 
supervision of the rural Christian communitics is the 
very essence of the English missionary system. Thus, 
even after baptism, a probation, sometimes of years, is 
required before a convert is admitted by confirmation 
and communion to the franchise of his parizh and a share 
in the administration of its discipline. 


H. B. H. 


FOR STATISTICS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
PROVINCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON— 


See next page. 
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LCCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 


STATISTICAL TABLE, 


DIOCESE, 


Calcutta 

Crota Nagpur 

Madras 

7 mndcvelly and Madura 
Bombay 

Colombo 

Lahore ... 

Rangoon 

Travancore and Cochin 
Lucknow 


Nagpur . 


TOTAL 


tp # 


| 
Parishes | Churches Total population Church member- 
and Mission consecrated of the diocese ship (approxi- 
districts. or licensed.* = (approximate). mate). 
7 
119 87 9,000.C00 7 74,000T 
26 18 5.000,0C0 18,000 
183 95 44.090.CoO $3, 000F 
107 155 | 4.000,000 | 91,000 
77 < 25.000,000 | 40, O0OS 
106 14t 3.009,000 | 30,0C0 
377 83 | 34 090,000 | 47,C00 
20 31 | 10,000,020 2 3,C00 
41 52 3,000,000 | 48,0CO 
66 85 47 .000,000 | 69,000 
23 41 33,000,000 | 9 000 
gol 843 298,009.000 | 532,000 


Not including small Mission Chapels and Prayer Iouses. 
Of which 20,000 are Europeans and Eurasians. 
Do 29,000 


Do. 24,090 
| This number in each case includes the Bishop of the Diocese who for salary, allowances and leave counts as a senior Chaplain. 


do. do, 


do. do. 


Chaplains Other Nalive- 
On Il. M. E aes 
“nglish born 


ee Clergy, Clergy. 
ig. 67 i? 
vo 1 

35 39 - 
14 85 

25 a9 i 
- 53 

33 ch ni 
12 ae 2 
13 3} 

26]| | 57 - 
13|| | V3 | : 

| 


Note.—The Chaplains of the dioceses of Calcutta, Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur constitute the ‘ Bengal Ecclesiastical 


Establishment.’ 


of the two Presidencies. 


wi he 


Those of the dioceses of Madras and Bombay are re-pectively the (English) Ecclesiastical Establishments 


The 


Scottish Church in India. 


THE Scottish Church in India is now represented 
mainly by the Church of Scotland, and the United Free 
Church of Scotland. Besides these two large churches 
there are missions of at least two Scottish minor 
churches, the Scotch Episcopal Church at Chanda. and 
the Original Secession Church at Seoni. The labours 
of Scotsmen are not confined to these churches. Scots- 
men find their way into most of the great missionary 
organizations such as the L.M.S.. the Bapt’st Missionary 
Socicty and even the C.M.S. But while they remain 
thorough Scotsmen to the end of their davs, they do not 
make the Societies to which they belong Scottish. 
Beyond noting the fact that they exist, this article 
cannot take cognizance of them. Weshall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the operations of the Church of 
as el and the United Free Church of Scotland in 
ndia. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The work of the Church of Scotland in India fal!s 
into two sections—that done by chaplains, and that 
done by missionarics. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


The Church of Scotland, as the State Church of Scot- 
land, claims to be entitled to share the privileges of the 
Church of England in India. There is technically no 
State Church in India. And yet the Church of England 
is for all practical purposes the State Church. From an 
early date the Church of Scotland began to realize its 
ecclesiastical responsibility for Scotsmen in India 
belonging to the official and the mercantile classes. The 
Directors of the East India Company appointed a 
Scottish chaplain to Calcutta in 1813, and soon there- 
after chaplains were sent to Madras and Bombay. An 
ecclesiastical estabkshment for the Church of Scotland 
was set up on the same basis as that of the Church of 
England. It was naturally a much smaller establishment 
as the Scottish nation bears to the English nation the 
ratio of 1: 8 or 1: g. 

The original number of three chaplains was doubled 
in course of time: but the establishment remained at 
the figure six till 1&59. In that year seven chaplains 
were added, and were distributed thus :—three te Bergal, 
two to Madras, two to Bombay. Thus there were thirteen 
chaplains on the civil establishment. In addition there 
were six nulitary chaplains attached to Scotch reg: ments. 
In time these six military chaplains were withdrawn 
by Government, and their work was thrown upon the 
civil chaplains. This imposed on the latter almost 


impossible duties. Thev were stationed at Calcutta, 
Madras. Bombay. Allahabad. Meerut. Umballa, Barga- 
lore, Securderabad, Poona, Kurrachee, ard could not 
also serve regiments unless these happened to be at the 
civil station of which they were chaplains. Ccnsequentlyv 
some means had to be devised to overtake this dutv. 
Additional Clergy Societies were formed to provide 
ministers who, while not on the regular Goverrment 
establishment, might discharge the duties of chaplairs. 
Private contributions and Government grants enabled 
the Church of Scotland through its Colonial Committee 
to undertake work at other centres. vtz.. Meerut. Rawal- 
pindi, Mhow, and Quetta. In addition to the regular 
and Colonial Chaplains on the establishment the Senior 
Chaplain appoints as need arises ministers of Presbv- 
terian and other Protestant churches as Actirg 
Chaplains. American Presbyterians, Weslevans and 
Baptists have been appointed in this wav. The Church 
of Scotland has thus been abie to discharge its duty not 
only to the civil stations where it regularly works, but 
also to the Scottish regiments wherever stationed. 

The chaplain has to discharge all the functions of a 
minister in Scotland, preaching, pastoral visitation, and 
other m‘nisterial duties ; but in addition has to main- 
tain relations with Government and to conduct a large 
amount of official correspondence. The military chaplain 
(though technically there is no such office) has to adapt 
himself to the life of the regiment and to military 
discipline. 

In such a thoroughly Scottish centre as Calcutta, 
the Senior Chaplain of Bergal ministers to a well-or- 
ganized civil congregation ard discharges all the 
official duties as head of the establishment. His is no 
small diocese. The whole of North India from Calcutta to 
Quetta is under his official control. He has to make 
arrangements for chaplains, military chaplains, and 
acting chaplains. All correspondence with Govern- 
ment passes through his hands. The movements of 
Scottish regiments have to be watched, and chaplains 
appointed. The Senior Chaplain is practically the 
Head of a Department. 

In Bombay and Madras there are s'milar Senior 
Chaplains. Theoretically the Church of Scotlard stands 
on an equality with the Church of Ergland in the eyes 
of Government. But in practice she needs sometimes 
to assert her rights. In the t'me of Bishop Welldon a 
controversy arose as to the use of Government churches. 
After much acrimonious correspor dence it was decided 
that churches that were consecrated by Bishops were 
thereby alienated to the Church of England.and although 
built by public money, were not available for other 
denominations except by an act of grace on the part of a 
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chaplain and his bishop. It was thus declared that gar- 
rison churches though built out of public funds were not 
available for the use of Scottish reg'ments except by grace 
of the Anglican chaplain and his bishop. This position 
was felt to be intolerable by the Church of Scotland, 
which took action inits General Assembly, and by means 
of representations to the (Home) Government procured 
the right to have Presbyterian churches built in gar- 
risons out of public funds. In this way the grievance 
has been removed though the sting of the inequality has 
not yet been forgotten. 

The Senior Chaplain suffers by contrast with an Ang- 
lican Bishop, though in the Bengal Establishment his 
duties are almost episcopal. It has been felt that there 
should be one Presbyterian official over the whole work 
of the Church of Scotland in India, to supervise that work, 
to co-ordinate its needs, and to represent its case to the 
Government. Such an official seems necessary, as the pre- 
sent Senior Chaplains represent only their own establish- 
ments. A general Superinterdent for the whole of the 
church’s work in India would probably meet the case. 
For the title Superintendent there is the venerable 
precedent of John Knox, but there is no doubt that 
the title has little charm for modern Presbyteriaus. 
The title of General Secretary has also been suggested 
and may in due course be accepted. 

The Ecclesiastical organization of the Church of 
scotland in India, Burma and Ceylon is divided into six 
bodies resembling Presbyteries called Presbyterial Bodies, 
vsz., Calcutta (for Bengal, Assam, and Burma), Madras 
(for Arkonam, Bangalore, Madras, and Secunderabad), 
Bombay (for Bombay, Karachi, Poona, Quetta), North- 
ern India (for Allahabad, Cawnpore, Chamba, Daska, 
Dalhousie, Gujrat, Jalalpur, Jammu, Meerut, Murree, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa, and Wazirabad), Eastern 
Himalayas (for Darjeeling, Kurseong, Kalimpong, In- 
dependent Sikkim, and the Dooars). The Presbytery 
of Ceylon supervises work at Colombo, Galle and Kandy. 

The Presbyterial Bodies consist of all Chaplains and 
Acting Chaplains that are ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and all ordained missionaries and ministers 
of that church, two senior ordained native missionaries, 
and one representative elder from each native Kirk 
Session whose pastor is a member of the Court, two 
elders from European Kirk Sessions in the Presidency 
towns and one from European Kirk Sessions in the 
Mofussil. 

Each Presbyterial Bod:y exercises functions similar 
to those of a Presbytery at home with power to license 
and ordain Europeans, East Indians, and Indians for 
work in India under courses of study sanctioned by 
the General Assembly. 

_ St. Andrews Church, Calcutta, was the first church 
building of the Church of Scotland erected in India. 
It is the property of Government, but is assigned to the 
Churchof Scotland. It is ahandsome structure forming 
a feature in Dalhousie Square, which is reputed to be 
the finest square in India. Architecturally it is inferior 
to the church at Madras, which was built on the plan of 
an Italian church, and of which the following descrip- 
Hon has been given:—‘‘ No wood is used in the building 
except for doors and windows, and there is no edifice 
extant where a dome of masonry of the same dimensions 
's supported on a colonnade of the same height, the 


entablature of which is a straight arch without beam or 
lintel. The church is circular, 814 feet in diameter with 
an eastern and western extremity. The eastern end is 
occupied by the choir and organ ; the western forms an 
entrance as well as side rooms for vestry and office.’’ 

Among other churches deservirg special notice are 
the Macfarlane Memorial Church at Kampong (a large 
edifice holding 600 people and forming a landmark in 
the district that is visible for many miles), and St. 
Columba’s Church at Darjeeling just above the Railway 
station, meeting the eye of every new arrival in that hill 
station. 

The Church of Scotland congregations throughout 
India minister not only to Scottish immigrants, but to 
those members of the domiciled community that are 
attached to Presbyterianism. In this respect the grati- 
tude of all sections of Presbyterians is due to the Church 
of Scotland for ministering to Scotsmen and other 
Presbyterians in civil populations that are preponderat- 
ingly Anglican. 

Before we pass to the Missions of the Church of Scot- 
land, a brief reference must be made to the churches of 
Ceylon. Long before the Church of Scotland began 
work in Ceylon, the Reformed Church of Holland, which 
is almost Presbyterian, ministered to European settlers. 
In 1642 there was a congregation at Galle, then a much 
more important place than now. The Church had three 
circuits, Colombo, Galle, Jaffna—under one consistory 
whose jurisdiction while s:milar to that of a Presbytery 
also included the functions of a Scottish Kirk Session in 
matters of discipline. When Ceylon was ceded by the 
Dutch to the British in 1796, the Dutch church ceased 
to have much interest in the colony, and 15 out of 16 
Dutch ministers left the island. 

Itwas not till 1847 that the Church of Scotland 
appointed a chaplain to Galle in the person of the 
Rev. J. K. Clarke who was appointed Colonial Chaplain 
of Galle. The Colombo Church was fourded in 1840 by 
Scotch officials, merchants, and others. The Ceylon 
Government paid the salary of a chaplain. The Kardy 
Church was fourded in 1855. The Ceylon churches 
minister not only to Scottish Presbyterians, but to 
descerdants of the Dutch population. 

In 1881 something like disestablishment occurred in 
Ceylon, and the Government gave notice that when the 
chaplaincy was vacated they would discontinue the 
salary of chaplain. The present minister is supported 
partly by the income trom a local endowment and 
partly by a grant from the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The ideal of the Church of Scotland is to follow 
Scotsmen in India with the ministrations of their church. 
While it has been wonderfully successful in providing 
churches and services in various centres, it cannot over- 
take the scattered Scotsmen that are to be found in 
every part of the Indian empire, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes as solitary individuals. There is hardly a 
church at work in India that does not include in its 
membership Scotsmen who were born Presbyterians, but 
whom the changes of life in India have carried beyond 
the sphere of influence of the Scottish Church. In 
recent years the establishment of a congregation of the 
Church of Scotland at Simla has provided an ecclesias- 
tical home for Scotsmen in the summer capital of India. 
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By co-operation with the United Free Church the 
spiritual needs of Scotsmen in the mills near Calcutta 
have been supplied by the appointment of two m‘nis- 
ters, one representing each church. Such co-operation 
Will probably be more usual in the future. An English 
service in connection with each Mission centre where 
Europeans live would help to cover the ground. Such 
a service in the Mission Church at Darjeeling has 
been distinctly helpful to Presbyterian visitors at that 
nealth resort. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 


These are found at Calcutta, Madras, Darjeeling, 
Kalimpong, in the Punjab at Gujrat, Sialkot, Chamha. 
Daska, and (for the work of the Women’s Foreign 
Mission) at Poona. 

The first missionary of the Church of Scotland to 
India (though not the first Scottish miss?onary) was 
Alexander Duff, the perfervid orator avd preacher, the 
most courageous apostle of Christ Scotland ever sent 
forth. He landed in Calcutta in May 1830 after being 
twice shipwrecked on the way. His instructions were 
to study missions in Calcutta but not to dream of 
settling down there. The study of mission operations 
then being carried on in the city led him to the resolve 
that Calcutta needed a new kind of Christian effort 
that would bring Christianity into the circles of the 
middle class who were more or less educated. Duff 
united the propagation of Christianity with the impart- 
ing of sound English education. His method has been 
followed all over India by one Church and Society after 
another, although there have always been severe critics 
of this combination of Christianity with education. 
Curiously enough, the same virulent criticism has never 
been directed against the combination of preaching 
and medical work, though the two forms of Mission 
work are very similar. 

Duff did not get much help from other missionaries 
in Calcutta but went on with his programme. And 
whatever surface obiections may be made to Educa- 
tional missions, this much is to be said for them, that 
they are the only form of mission-work in India that 
familiarises the mind of the educated middle-classes 
with the knowledge of Christ'auty. It may be argued 
that so difficult a class is not worth the trouble of 
evangelising. But ths argument ‘gnores the socal 
value of the class concerred, in whom many of the 
hopes of India are centred. To omit educational 
missions from the programme of Christianity would 
practically mean the exclusion of the middle classes 
from the propaganda. 

Duff saw that in h’s day, and he had the courage 
to defy his instructions, and the lugubr.ous dissuasions 
of the older miss‘onaries in Calcutta. He remained 
‘n the citv, which promptly recognised him as_ her 
most cloquent spokesman, and he brought rapidly to 
a successful issue his combination of education and 
evangelism. 

He had seme difficulty in finding suitable premises. 
He began work ‘n rooms lent him by the famous leader 
of the Brahmo-Soma], Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. From 
the beginning Dutf made religious teaching the distinc- 
tive feature of his school, and baptisms soon followed. 


Duff's second conveit was Dr. Krishna Mohun 
Ba: erjee, the most scholarly of all the converts of 
Bengal. Each baptism was the signal for a vehement 
attack on Duff’s methods, and for a temporary boycott 
of h’s school. But he held on as if nothing had 
happered and his school became the model for the c'ty. 
Tn 1837 was lad the foundation stone of the General 
Assembly’s Inst tution in Cornwall-s Square. At this 
time Duff was in Scotland. Driven home by dysentery, 
he had been detained to plead the cause of missions, 
and his wonderful eloquence kindled miss onary fervour 
in the undivided Church of Scotland. When he 
returned in r&84o he found the work in the hands of 
Mackay, Ewart, Macdonald and Thomas = Smith 
prospering steadily. There were about goo pupils at 
this time and their number was constantly growirg. 
Then came the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
in 1843, and the pathetic relinquishment by Duff and 
his colleagues of the Institution reared by his labours 
and his eloquence. After the disruption it was closed 
for some time. It was soon filled after the re-opening 
‘n 1845, and is now the largest missionary educational 
institution ia North India. It was bu lt up into a 
great College under Dr. Ogilvie, and subsequently 
under Dr. Hastie and others. It occupies an excellent 
site in the Northern division of Calcutta. In 1908 
the two institutions founded by Dr. Duff (the General 
Assembly’s Institution and the Duff College) are to 
unite. The College will meet in the Cornwallis Square 
premises with a new Science block. The School classes 
are to occupy a new handsome building in the same 
locality. The name is to be Calcutta Christian College. 
and it is safe to say that a very strong college will result 
from the union of the two institutions. 

The woman’s work is carried on at Bowbazar, 
Calcutta. Hindu girls’ schools, a boarding school for 
Christian girls, and zenana mission work are the activities 
of this branch of the Mission. which contemplates 
acquiring new and more suitable premises at the north 
end of the city. 

At Muttiabruz, Budge-Budge and Ghooserv small 
outstations are maintained, supcrintended by a mission- 
ary resident in Calcutta. 

At Madras there is a second grade College (teaching 
up to the Intermediate Examination). It was begun 
in 1837. It has one European professor usually. The 
Woman’s Mission has school and Zenana work. About 
40 miles from Madras is Arkonum, where mission work 
is carried on under a European missionary. Educa- 
tional and evangelistic work are steadily maintained. 

The Missicn at Poona has a hospital fer women 
which attracts patients from far and near. The bcarding 
school for Christian girls and the Zenana Mission work 
are adapted to the needs of the communities served. 

In these cities successful work has been accomplished, 
and steadily maintained, but it is in rural districts that 
most of the success of the Church’s missions has been 
reaped. The mission in the Darjeeling district has 
been not only a religious force, but a social elevator 
of the community. KatimponG has its Training 
School for Catechists, its Hospital. its Weaving School, 
its Lace School, its home industries as well as its large 
and well-filled church. From it as centre there have 
sprung up numerous village churches, built largely 
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by the people themselves where on week days school is 
held and on Sundays the gospel is preached. Although 
under an undenominational Committee, the St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes at Kalimpong for the bovs and girls 
of the domiciled European community in India are 
closely associated with the Church of Scotland Mission. 
The Superintendent of the Homes is the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Graham, the head of the Mission at Kalimpong, ard 
in many other ways the influence of the Mission on the 
homes is felt. The workers from Europe in both 
Mission and Homes now number over 30. Down in the 
fever-stricken Dooars (not far from Kalimpong as the 
crow flies) a Scotsman ministers to planters, and mission 
work is carried on among coolies on tea-gardens. The 
influence of Kalimpong is felt far and near as a centre 
not only of religious and educational enlightenment, 
but of industrial progress. New industries are being 
taught, the resources of the locality are being utilised. 
One scheme leads to another, and all are successful. 
To such courageous initiative both Government aid 
and voluntary local donations are freely accorded. 
Perhaps nowhere in India do mission enterprise and 
Government aid supplement each other more naturally. 
The medical grant for the district is not expended in 
Government dispensaries but is handed over to the 
Mission which undertakes all cases in the district. 
Kalimpong is an almost ideal centre for mission work. 
At an elevation of over 4,000 feet it is yet not too 
cold for a large population. In summer it is warm, 
in winter not too cold for comfort. The soil is 
fertile and let out in crofts by Government (the owner). 
Indigenous methods of cultivation abound, and a happy 
peasantry lead contented lives. 

The history of the Mission is remarkable. It began 
as an outstation of Darjeeling in 1875 and was worked. by 
a native catechist. In 1880 a European missionary was 
appointed and did the pioneer work of the Mission so 
Wisely that although the Mission has far outgrown the 
original plans, it has dore so by evolution and not by 
revolution. Boundaries have been extended, new de- 
partments have been opened, but the piety and common- 
sense of the first missionary have not been set aside. 
Kalimpong may be described as one of the most success- 
ful missions in India both in respect of its achievements 
and its promise, 


DARJEELING. 

Mission work was begun at Darjeeling in 1870 by the 
Rev. W. Macfarlane, appointed te the mission at Gaya 
in 1865. When that mission was abandoned in 1870, 
Mr. Macfarlane chose the Darjeeling district as his 
future sphere. At Gaya he became interested in a group 
of hill lads who had been sent there for education. 
Following them up to their native hills, the Church of 
Scotland, at the invitation of European settlers in the 
Darjeeling district, began work. At first progress was 
slow : but gradually outstations were formed in [ttle 
villages on the hills, and now Darjeeling and Kalimpong 
and the village churches throughout the district have a 
Christian community of over 5.000. About 1880 Mr. 
Macfarlane took up work at Kalimpong, and in 1887 he 
died there having begun to reap the results of his 
Pioneering efforts. 
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At first the Mission house at Darjeeling was situated 
considerably below the station, but about the year 1890 
the Mission procured a commanding site in Darjeeling 
itself. A handsome church was built and recently a new 
school house has been added. 

Women’s work is carried on in the same compound. 
The Darjeclirg Mission has many primary schools on 
tea-gardens in the district, and though its activities are 
by the nature of things less numerous than those of 
Kalimpong, its influence is very great. In recent years 
Kurseong has been erected into a separate centre, and 
now with its resident missionary and its new church 
it superintends village work down to the Dooars. 

Passiny from Darjeeling across North India we 
come to Sialkot, Daska, Gujrat, and the Native State of 
Chamba. 

The Sialkot Mission was founded in 1857, shortly 
before the mutiny, by Mr. Hunter who had come up to 
the Punjab from Bombay. He was murdered in the 
mutiny troubles, but the Mission thus begun in tragedy 
was continued. From it, in time, work was carried to 
Wazirabad and Gujrat. At Wazirabad there has been 
a notable accession of low caste people to the Christian 
ranks. Gujrat which at first was a difficult field has 
vielded to a large extent to the steady Christian siege 
carried on by the Mission through medical work and 
preaching and teaching. Agencies have been multiplied 
and much activity is shown in the various branches of 
work in operation among women as well as men. The 
Medical Missionaries of Gujrat of both sexes have made 
the Mission popular in the whole district. Here as 
elsewhere the entirely beneficent work of dispensary and 
hospital has removed the antagonism and prejudice that 
often exist in simple minds to ihe preaching of a gospel 
deemed alien. The Women’s hospital is a distinct 
feature of the Gujrat Mission. Daska was at. first 
managed from Sialkot, but events justified making it 
into a separate centre. In addition te the usual 
equipment of a Mission, Daska has a Training School 
for catechists and evangelists. 

The Native State of Chamba is friendly to the Mise 
sion work which was begun in 1863, but was not formally 
made over to the Church of Scotland till ten years later. 
Medical work here also gained the confidence of the people. 
The benefits conferred upon the people were frankly re- 
cognized by the Rajah of Chamba who gave to the Mis- 
sion the Church, both site and building. The foundation 
stone was laid in February 1899. This gittis, if not 
unique, at least very exceptional. A Hindu Rajah, proud 
descendant of a long line of rulers whose family tradi- 
tionsextend overone thousand years, must be net only 
magnanimous personally, but fully persuaded of the benc- 
fits conferred by the Mission on the sick and ignorant bes 
fore he can venture on the gift of a church to the Mission. 
The significance of this act can hardly be overestimated. 

In 1894 the baptismsin the various stations of the 
Church of Scotland’s mission in the Punjab totalled 
607. Since that date numbers have increased. 

Atter bitter opposition the Church of Scotland 
cbtained a footing in Jammuin 1889. But it was not till 
1902 that the Maharajah of Jammu_ gave formal 
permission to the mission to settle there. A site was 
granted for a European missionary’s house, and organized 
work is steadily maintained. 
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UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

This church was formed in rgoo by the Union of the 
Free Church (founded in 1843 by the Disruption) with the 
United Presbyterian Church, formed in 1847 by the 
Union of the Secession ard Relief Churches. In rgoo a 
small body of Free Church members and adherents refused 
to enter the Un‘on, went to law to clam the property 
of the Free Church, ard after losing their case in two 
divisions of the Court of Session in Scotland, won it in the 
Appeal Court of the House of Lords. But the people 
of Scotland would not tolerate an arrangement that 
was so obviously unjust, however legal, andan Act of 
Parhament was passed incorporating a Commission to 
divide the propertv of the Free Church equitably bet- 
ween the United Free Church and the legal Free Church. 
The Commission in 1906 handed cver all Mission pro- 
perties and specially destined funds held by the Free 
Church before 1900 to the United Free Church. Con- 
sequently the latter church may b2 considered the real 
successor of the Free Church in the Mission field and the 
possessor not only of its build ngs but of its h story. 

Asa miatter of fact the Union of the two churches in 
1goo did not affect the Indian mission except te increase 
it. The spheres of occupation were different. The Free 
Church held Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, 
the Nizam’s Territory, the Santal country, and district 
missions near their city centres, while the United Pres- 
byterian Mission occupied the territory of Rajputana. 
The Union was clear gain. There was no overlapping 
before to be remedied now by curtailment and m- 
gration. If Union could be brought about between the 
Missions of the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church, there would be a series of Christian garrisoas 
scattered over India that would be impressive and 
mutually supporting. In view of the Union of these 
two Missions in Calcutta, recently sanctioned, it is not 
quixotic to entertain the dream that a comprehensive 
union will one day take place. 

In recent years the United Free Church has issued 
a series of hardbooks dealing with its various Mission 
fields. It is from these handbooks that the following 
account of its M:ssions has been gathered. 

The Mission at Calcutta was simply Dr. Duff’s work 
in 1843 (begun in 183) transferred from the Church of 
Scotland to the Free Church. He left the building he 
had only recently erected and entered, and for two years 
it remained empty. All his colleagues, teachers and 
pupils went with h'm. Most of his chief supporters at 
home belonged to the party of the Church of Scotland 
that went out in 1843. After along period of wandering 
about in search of a site, durirg which time Duff’s 
school was held in hired premises, he settled down ip 
a district of Calcutta near the river. There in 1857 was 
built a handsome college and school in commodtous 
and well-equipped premises which cost £15,000. It was 
a spirit of chivalry that took him away from Cornwallis 
Square, the site of his first college. There was a site 
available in the next compound, but he decided to take 
his work into a congested quarter a mile to the westward. 
As Calcutta has developed, his second site has turned out 
to be unfortunate for educational purposes. His college 
is situated in the midst of jute and rice warehouses far 
away from the city’s educational centre and remote 
from the student population. As the city has grown, 
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the disadvantages of the site for education have beer 
intensified, and it was practically dec:ded some years 
ago either to unite with the Church of Scotlane, or 
to remove the college to some more suitable site. 

_ Theschooland college that Duff founded in 1843 ard 
installed in its new building in 1857 has had a strikirg 
career. For many years while Calcutta was sparsely 
provided with schools, Duff’s school had from 1,200 to 
1,800 pupils. The highest numbers were reached after 
Duff had left India. But gradually education spread in 
Calcutta, and with the increase in the number ol 
schools the number of pupils attending any one school 
diminished. No such school is possible or desirable 
to-day. 

Round the college and school there grew up the usual 
activities. Some pupils were trained in theology. The 
college was affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 
1857, and from the first its students took a good place 
in the University. 

A native church was built and gradually attracted a 
group of leading Bengali Christians. A Christian Home 
for students and converts was establ'shed. 

In course of time the European staff was increased, 
and woman’s work was extended. The Zenana Mission 
and the Boarding School were accommodated in the same 
premises till 1888 when the Zenana Mission entered a new 
building and underwent great developments. 
Subsequently the Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage, 
having grown greatly from the otig:nal orphanage ot the 
early divs of the mission, was housed in one of the 
best planned buildings for that purposein Calcutta. The 
woman’s work of the Mission has been very 
successful. The men’s work has been largely a conquest 
of the difficulties of an unsuitable site, and has been in 
the circumstances singularly successful. For nearly 30 
vears an almost unique open air service has beea con- 
ducted Sunday after Sunday in Beadon Square, but ths 
form of activity has during the recent political unrest 
in Calcutta been severely boycotted, and though still 
maintained is in the meantime little more than a name. 

In all these forms of activity, education, preaching. 
zenana visiting, training of agents, training of teachers 
and Christian development the Mission has done con- 
spicuous work often in very adverse circumstances in the 
past. 


BENGAL RURAL MISSION. 


The mission district worked by the United Free 
Church is in the Hughli and Burdwan districts. The 
leading centres are Chinsurah, Kalna, Mahanad. Kalna 
is row princ:pally a medical mission where three doctors 
(two men ard ore lady) minister to crowds of sick people. 
On dispensary days sometimes as many as 500 patients 
have to be attended to. There is a large hospital with 
separate blocks for men and women. The malarious 
district keeps the medical missionaries busy. Their 
excellent work has been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment of Bergal which gave a liberal grant to the erection 
of anew hospital. The mission at Kalna dates from 1843. 
Its activities were educational and evangelistic. About 
1899 the medical mission was organized. There is a 
small Christian congregation. At Chinsurah there is a 
High School which dates from 1849, though the present 
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building is less than ten years old. The Christian 
congregation meets in a church which was handed over 
tothe Free Church by the London Mission in 1849. At 
Chinsurah also lives the district missionary who has to 
superintend stations to the north and west. At these 
centres educational and evargelistic work is carried on, 
and although there is no qualified doctor, a good deal of 
medical aid is rendered to the inhabitants of a malarious 
tract of country. The missionary at Chinsurah is a 
distinguished Bergali scholar who in addition to superin- 
tendirg the mission work of a large district has written 
two commentaries which have been highly commended 
by competent authorities. 

The work of the ‘Vomen’s Mission is very actively 
carried on at Hughli and Kalna (where lady missionaries 
from Scotland are at work) and to a smaller extent at 
other centres which are supervised from Hughli. 

The United Free Church maintains two European 
congregations in India, one at Calcutta and the other 
at Bombay. They are both the offspring of the 
disruption of 1847. They minister to Scotsmen and 
others who adhered to the Free Church in 1843 and 
their successors. 

The ministers are usually selected in Scotland by a 
special Commission. The corgregations are managed 
by Kirk Sessions and Deacons’ Courts, the members of 
which are elected by the congregation. The congrega- 
tional Furds are vested in Local Trustees. The con- 
gregations are entirely self-supporting. The income 
is derived from subscriptions, offertories, and interest 
onendowments. The congregations are represented on 
the local mission Councils and Presbyteries. Both 
congregations occupy a worthy place in the estimation 
of Scotsmen in Calcutta and Bombay. 


MADRAS. 


Madras is the centre cf the largest and_ best 
organized mission of the United Free Church in India. 
In the recently published ‘‘ Story’’ of this mission, the 
Progress of the mission is thus summarised :— 

‘ In 1837 there was one missionary ; in 1907 there 
are twenty-six—fourteen sent cut bv the Foreign 
Mission Committee, and twelve by the Women’s Foreign 
Mission of our Church. There were no Indian ministers 
of our mission then, now there are seven. There were 
No congregations then, now there are five fully 
organized. There were no members or adherents then, 
now they number over 2,500.”’ 

In the Southern Presidency there is a different 
atmosphere trom the north of India. There is the 
ereditary influence of an ancient Christianity that 
dates from the carly centuries of the Christian Church, 
and tradition would have us believe that the Apostle 
Thomas actually visited the land. In 1542 Francis 
Xavier ircluded South Tadia in his world-wide tour. 
In 1705 Ziegenbalg set out for Tranquebar. But it 
Was not till 1726 that a nussionary settled at Madras. 

his was Schultze, the successor of Ziegenbalg. Before 
the 19th century began there were 4,000 converts 
ia Madras, 

In 1835 two chaplains of the Church of Scotland 
established a school on the lines of Dr. Dufi’s in Calcutta 
and sent home an appeal for a missionary. In 1837 that 
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missionary, the Rev. John Anderson, after having seen 
the work in Calcutta, arrived in Madras. He began in 
a rented house with 59 boys. The prospectus indicated 
that the school was to follow the lines of Dr. Duff’s 
school, and ambitiously included in the list cf subjects 
‘‘the elements of astroncmy and political economy, 
logic, moral philosophy, and natural theology; the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity.’’ 

Under Mr. Anderson the school rapidly grew. A 
colleague arrived from Scotland in 1839. Then came 
the first blow. Three pariah boys had been innocently 
admitted into the schccl. The caste pupils protested 
vehemently when they discovered it, and demanded the 
expulsion of the offending pupils. Mr. Anderson fought 
out the battle of caste, retained the boys, though th2 
struggle cost him over one-third of the pupils. But the 
day was gained. Part of Anderson’s plan was to 
establish branch schools in important centres in 
the Presidency. Conjeveram, Nellore, Chingleput, 
Tiruvallur soon had schools. A school was _ also 
begun at Triplicane in Madras. 

In 1841 came the baptism of two of the senior pupils. 
A storm of fanaticism broke out. But the youths 
declared before the magistrate their intention to remain 
with the missionaries. The schvol was nearly emptied : 
only 70 pupils remained out of 400. Subsequent 
baptisms did not create the same opposition perhaps, but 
whenever a convert of good family was baptised, the 
stress was great. But after each emptying of the school 
the numbers grew again. In 1843 came the disruption 
of the Church of Scotland and the Mission went over 
bodily to the Free Church. The Christian public of 
Madras subscribed {1,700 to start them. As the work 
of the mission had been carried on in rented premises, 
no real property had to be sacrificed. 

There was no break of system or of staff. The Free 
Church carried on the work begun by the Church of 
Scotland with ever-increasing success. In 1855 Mr. 
Anderson died, and with him the first period of the 
mission may be said to end. He was a man of rare 
enthusiasm and insight. 

The second leader was William Miller who landed in 
Madras in 1862 and has been till recently in the field. 
He has now gone to Scotland in broken health, but the 
indomitable will of the man may yet bring him back 
to his beloved Madras. 

When he came, the mission was reduced to great 
straits. The death of Mr. Anderson and the failure in 
health of other members had wrought havoc with the 
schvo]l. For a time Dr. Miller was the only representative 
of the church. This gave him the opportunity of working 
out his ideas. By 1864 equilibrium had been restored. 
Finances flourished, discipline was good, and the staff 
was replenished. In 1865 a college class was added. 
This was carried on to the B.A. stage and candidates 
were presented for the B.A. examination in 1869. Dr. 
Miller was not yet satisfied. He planned to have a 
Central Christian College in Madras for South Indian 
Missions. The Church Missionary Society and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society gave grauts to the College. 
Other missions agreed to send students. In this way the 
Christian College was started in 1875. The Free Church 
of Scotland was responsible for £1,400 a year, the C. M. S, 
for £300, and the Wesleyan M. S. for £300 for a man, 
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The success of the last thirty years has shown the 
wisdom of Dr. Miller's experiment. The Christian 
College has been a worthy fortress of Christianty in 
South India and its influence has been simply incal- 
culable. Behind the loyal and able staff there was 
the master mind of Dr. Miller. His services to education 
were recognised not only in his Ccllege but by the 
authorities. From Aberdeen University came the LL.D. 
degree, from Edinburgh the D.D., from the Government 
of India the C.1.E., for his services in connection with 
the Education Commission. The citizens of Madras 
and former students have erected a statue of him in 
Madras. His is probablv the best known name among 
contemporary Indian m’‘ssionaries. 

The College is prosperous in every wav. It has 800 
stidents in addition to goo schoolboys. It occupies 
a fine site, though the arrangement of class rooms is now 
rather antiquated. The new University regulations 
necessitate more and better accommodation than was 
permissible before, ard friends of the College will 
doubtless give additional buildings to an institution 
of which any church or group of churches may well 
be proud. 

Medical mission work was carried on for some time. 
Dr. Paterson came from home in 1856 as the agent of 
the Edinburgh Medical Mission and he was closely 
associated with the Madras Mission. He left in 1870 
and died soon thereafter. His successor was Dr. Elder, 
who belonged jointly to the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
and the Free Church Mission. He retired in 1883. No 
successor came from home, and the dispensaries were 
handed over to the Women’s Foreign Mission, whose 
medical work is reported on below. 

There are two Christian congregations of this mission 
in Madras, one in the College Church and the other at 
Royapuram. Both are solid Christian congregations. 
The Royapuram congregation supports the catechists 
in charge of a neighbouring village congregation. The 
Indian Churches of this mission and the Arcot Mission 
(Dutch Reformed Church of America) united in 1902: 
and since then they have likewise joined the Presby- 
terian Church in India which was constituted in 1904. 


DISTRICT MISSION. 


Chingleput, 35 miles from Madras, is the centre of a 
great variety of mission work andexperiment. The first 
beginning was a school planted down by Mr. Anderson 
as a branch of the Madras Institution in 1840. It 
has now 300 boys. The first resident European 
missionary was a German. It was not till 1879 that a 
Scottish missionary arrived—Mr. Andrew—and he is 
still the directing mind of the district. He greatly 
increased the number of catechists ard successfully 
evangelised the district. From Chingleput there 
sprang up three other stations, Walajabad, Conjeveram, 
and Sriperambadur. Experiments have been made 
in settling Christian peasants on land granted by 
Government to Mr. Andrew. The colony at Mclrosa- 
puram is very successful. The children are taught 
not only the three R’s but also agriculture, rope-making 
and mat-weaving. In other colonies the results are 
not yet so well-marked. The work of Mr. Andrew in 
raising the lot of the depressed classes was rewarded 
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by a Kaisar-i-Hind medal. The Christianisation <: 
the villagers has been satistactory. 

Conjeveram. about 50 miles from Madras, one of th. 
sacred cities of Hinduism, was visited casually for many 
years as part of the mission work of Madras. But in 
1889 this unsatisfactory arrangement ceased by the 
arrival of a resident medical missionary, who was soon, 
however, transferred to the neighbouring village of 
Walajabad. His successor has reverted to Conjeveram, 
but medical work is carried on equally in both places. 
A hospital has just been opened at Conjeveram. 
Primary schools have been established, and there is 
a vigorous Indian Christian congregation. 

Sriferambadur has had a resident missionary only 
for nine years, and work is still in its beginnings. 

Women’s work in Madras and district is of high 
quality. The Christian Girls’ Boarding School in 
Madras, where 150 boarders ard 100 day-scholars are 
taught by skilled teachers and gradually led up to the 
Matriculation standard of the University, has an excel- 
lent building and ample grounds. The seven Hindu 
girls’ day schools in the city with 31,000 pupils bring 
enlightenment into the only too-brief years of the Hindu 
girls’ school-life, and as far as possible in that time give 
the elements of a sound education. 

At Chingleput Boarding School lace-making and 
other useful arts are taught in addition to the ordinary 
school course. Small schools for Hindu girls are scattered 
throughout the district evargelised by the mission. 

There is a training school for female teachers in 
connection with the Madras Boarding School, with an 
average attendance of 25 a year. They are given a 
one-year’s course, and are sent out to teach. The 
Madras Presidency is ahead of other Indian provinces 
in its training of teachers. 

The Zenana Mission in Madras experiences great 
difficulties owing to the bigotry of its Hindu women. 
But the educational advantages offered are eagerly 
welcomed. Scottish ladies and Indian Bible-women 
carry on systematic work in many homes both at 
Madras and the district centres. 


MEDICAL MISSION WORK FOR WOMEN. 


In 1888 the first woman doctor sent out by the Free 
Church began work in the dispensary formerly used by 
Dr. Elder. Since then great extensions have been made. 
A hospital for women was previded : another woman 
doctor waS sent; a new dispensary was opened in 
another part cf the city. Six thousand five hundred 
patients annually pass through the dispensaties. 
The hospital has 600 patients a year. In the district 
dispensaries 11,000 patients are treated every year. 
The medical work brings in over {£500 in fees. 


MAHRATTA MISSIONS. 


Under this heading we may group mission work at 
Poona, Bombay (with Alibag), Nagpore (with Bhandara 
and Wardha) and Jalna. 


POONA. | 
Mission work was begun by Scottish missionaries 
in the intellectual capital of the Bombay Presidency in 
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1829, amid bitter opposition from the Poona Brahmins 
whose bigotry (or orthodoxy) is notorious. It was 
very up-hill work ; but schools were established and 
successfully maintained. The High School was carried 
on till 1888 when it was closed. Bazaar preaching on 
ordinary lines, proving more or less casual, was supple- 
mented by more systematic teaching and discussions in 
hired rooms. Religious work among students in Poona 
has been in many cases fruitful of a higher life, but 
has not as yet led to many baptisms. The Christian 
congregation in Poona, probably because of opposition, 
has developed a vigorous life. Two ordained mis- 
sionaries by word and pen are now expounding 
Christianity in Poona to its very critical audiences. 
Among the villages evangelistic work is diligently 
carried on. 

Women’s work is represented by a good Boarding 
School for Christian girls, Hindu girls’ day schools and 
zenana visiting. 


BoMBAY. 


The Wilson Collegeis the principal agency of the 
mission in Bombay. It is named after the founder of 
the mission, Dr. John Wilson, a man of tremendous 
learning and unique personality, who arrived in Bombay 
in 1829. He started a school in 1832, prepared text 
books for it, and was at once successful. The Church 
of Scotland took over the mission in 1835. For many 
years Wilson, Nesbit, and Murray Mitchell made the 
school prosper. Learned debates with Hindus and 
Mussalmans were carried on by Wilson who was a rare 
protagonist. Unwearied with this contest, when at- 
tacked by Parsis, he replied with a trenchant exposition 
of the Parsi religion. Two Parsi students were baptised 
i 1839 amid fierce excitement. One of them after 
being educated in Scotland became, and ‘still is, a mis- 
sionarvy of the church. But these baptisms emptied 
the school for a time. Other baptisms were those of 
Narayan Sheshadri (in 1843) and Baba Padmanji 
(in 1854). 

In 1857 the University of Bombay was founded. 
Its policy was largely shaped by Dr. Wilson, who was 
distinctly the greatest personage in Bombay. Under 
the University régime the school and college made 
great progress. 

In 1874 Dr. Mackichan, the present Principal of the 
College, arrived in Bombay, and from the first devoted 
his splendid energies to the development of the college. 
From funds raised in Scotland, largely supplemented 
by a Government grant, a new college was built, and 
opened in 1889, as a worthy memorial of the great Dr. 
Wilson. The College occupies one of the finest sites in 
Bombay. It is regarded as the chief centre of religious 
work among the educated classes in the city. It stands 
very high in academic reputation. Its students gain 
many honours in the University, and its influence upon 
the life of the community, though perhaps not so great 
as that of the Madras Christian College, is the highest 
in the city. 

The High School is similarly successful. The 
women’s work in Bombay includes the usual union of 
forces, viz., Christian Girls’ Boarding School, non- 
Christian Girls’ Day Schools, and Zenana visiting. The 


mixture of communities in Bombay considerably modifies 
the influence of the purdah, and lady students (Parsis 
and others) are frequent attenders at the Wilson 
College. 

The district work in the Konkanis superintended 
from Alibag, where since 1880 an Indian missionary and 
from 1895 a European missionary, have been stationed. 
The duties of the missionary include preaching, 
superintending, training catechists, and itinerating. 
The work amongst women and girls is superintended 
by his wife. 


NAGPORE. 


This mission began in 1844 with money handed by 
Captain (afterwards Sir William) Hill to Dr. Wilson for 
this purpose. The money was promised before the - 
Disruption. But the mission was not sanctioned till 
after that event. Thus, it was entirely a Free Church 
Mission. The first missionary was Stephen Hislop, who 
in 1864 (after touring his district thoroughly) opened 
his first boys’ school in the city of Nagpore. Here too 
there was a fight over the admission of low-caste 
pupils, and over the first baptisms. As Nagpur did 
not become British territory till 1853 the mission had 
to face al] the opposition of a Native State. 

In 1858 fine buildings were erected in the city. The 
Christian congregation had been steadily growing, and 
under Hislop the activities of the mission were healthily 
developing. Then came the great catastrophe of the 
mission in the death by drowning of Hislop in September 
1863, as he was returning to head-quarters from an out- 
station. He was a distinguished naturalist and a man 
of great sagacity whose loss at this stage seemed almost 
irreparable. He was the trusted friend of high officials 
as well as of the humblest Christian. But the progress 
of the mission was not to be held back. Nagpore is 
considered a model mission because of its variety of 
activities in a compact little city which the mission per- 
meates. It has a college which, though it cannot compare 
in numbers with those of Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, 
is yet relatively as important from a Christian point 
of view as any. The evangelistic work is very thorough. 
Primary education is diligently carried on. Outstations 
are superintended frcm the city. A dispensary for men 
does useful work. 


MEDICAL WorK AMONG WoMeEN. 

Nagpore shares with Madras the honour of having 
a woman’s hospital under this church. At each station 
two medical women are maintained, and probably in 
future three will be provided. The women’s hospital 
is neatly always full. Patients come from great dis- 
tances. The medical mission was begun by a donation 
from the Jate Sir William Henderson of Aberdeen. 
The income provides the salary of a woman doctor. 
His daughter was the first incumbent cf the post. 
She has recently had to resign owing to ill-health, 
brought on by heroic labours in epidemics to help 
poor people. Government rewarded her services with 
a Kaisar-i-Hind medal. 

Girls’ schools and zenana visitation are systemat- 
ically carried on. For Christian girls there is a boarding 
school. 
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Near Nagpore is Bhandara which has really sprung 
up owing to the labours of one Native Christian family. 
It was made a regular station in 1881 and has since had 
a European resident missionary (now two). It has also 
a flourishing medical mission with dispensary and hos- 
pital which report over 11,000 cases per annum. 

Owing to recent famines and the need of providing 
for famine orphans, Bhandara has developed into an or- 
phan centre. As the boys grow up, they are taught to 
earn their living either by agriculture or by employment 
in the mills of Nagpore or on the railway. 


W ARDHA. 


This station in the coal region of Central India was 
opened jn 1889 by a benefaction from Mr. J. T. Morton 
of London. A medical missonary was appointed. He 
at once opened a dispensary and in Igor a_ hospital. 
There is also a school and a small Indian Church. Work 
among women and girls is carried on systematically. 


JALNA. 


Jalna is about 210 miles north-east of Bombay in 
the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and near the 
battle-field of Assaye. There is, however, a British 
cantonment in which the head-quarters of the mission 
are situated. But the district is under the Nizam. 
Work in this mission is distinctly among the lower 
and depressed classes, especially the despised Mangs 
and Mahars. Dr. Wilson visited Jalna in 1832 and was 
impressed with its suitability as a mission centre. In 
1855 he sent a catechist at the request of some 
officers. Then came the mutiny and the work was 
stopped. In 1861 Dr. Murray Mitchell visited Jalna 
and in the following year sent a convert as colporteur. 
It was arranged that Narayan Sheshadri (whose bapt:sm 
has been mentioned under Bombay) should superintend 
Jalna from Indapur, 150 miles away. He soon found 
that Jalna was the better centre and migrated there. 
Schools were started: a Christian congregation was 
formed. Villages in the neighbourhood were evan- 
gelised. Every year a_ considerable number of 
baptisms took place. 

But the number of converts ra:sed a new problem of 
their support and ultimately forced Narayan Sheshadri 
to found a Christian village on 800 acres of land 
conveyed by Sir Salar Jung to Narayan Sheshadri. 
This is the Christian village of Bethel, where a church 
was built on its highest point in 1879. For over a 
quarter of a century Sheshadri, the Brahman, worked 
among these out-caste Mangs. It must be admitted 
that as a Christian experiment Bethel was not a 
success. But the Christian community gathered was 
considerable and work among them has greatly 
elevated the people. 

In its recent development the mission has two 
leading characteristics. It has a medical mission 
manned by two doctors, and a Training School for 
catechists. The first doctor arrived in 1890 and 
alone for four years he did everyth‘ng, medical, 
evangelistic and educational. Then, in 1894 he was 
joined by an ordained missionary who took the minis- 
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terial work off his hands. In 1904 a second doctor 
arrived. In ths m'ssion a great deal of social work 
has to be done. The ignorant peasantry have to be 
rescued from the money-lender and the extort:oner. 
They have to be taught often the first elements of 
morality, and gradually to be ra‘sed to a h’gher moral 
plane. The Christ:an congregation for the sake of its 
own life has to be very strict in matters of discipline. 
But in spite of these facts the Christian progress of 
the community is satisfactory. No mission in the 
United Free Church better exhibits the social value 
of Christianity. 

Work among women is carried on by _ lady 
missionaries. The absence of caste-restrictions con- 
siderably modifies the conditions of work among women 
and girls. 


RAJPUTANA MISSION. 


This Mission was brought into the United Free 
Church by the United Presbyterian branch of the 
church. Unlike the Free Church India M’ssion which 
was distributed over three provinces and a Native State, 
the United Presbyterian Church concentrated their 
efforts in a well-defined area and among a homoge- 
neous people, with one language (Hindi) as contrasted 
with the six languages which complicated the labours 
of the Free Church missionaries, vtz., Bengali, Tamil, 
Telegu, Mahratti, Hindi, Santali. 

The United Presbyterian Church began m'‘ssion work 
in India after the Mutiny. The Synod in 1858 resolved 
to undertake such a mission. After consulting other 
missionary societies about a field, they selected the dis- 
trict of Ajmere, which geograph‘cally is the centre of 
Rajputana, and politically is British. The first station 
projected was Beawar, the second Ajmere, about 50 
miles apart. To each station two missionaries were 
to be assigned. Only two men could be fourd, however, 
and they set sail fot Bombay. To reach Ajmere a 
wearisome journey by bullock cart was necessary and 
the stra'n and exposure were too great for one of the 
men, and he died before reaching his station. 

The other, Mr. Shoolbred, reached Beawar in March 
1860. The death of his companion sti:mulated the home 
church and they sent out five additional méssionaries 
and their wives. Before the mission was ten years old 
a score of workers had come from Europe. 

The idea of the founders of the mission was to 
occupy ultimately about a dozen of the 20 States of 
Rajputana, commencing with the British district, and 
gradually pushing outwards into Native States. The 
first advance was made in 1861 when Nasirabad was 
occupied, even before Ajmere which was manned in 
1862, Todgarh following in 1863. Dr. Valentine settled 
at Jaipur in 1866, but it was not then deemed a regular 
station of the mission. 

Rajputana is one of the unfortunate regions of 
India. At best visited by a meagre rainfall, any failure 
of the monsoon usually punishes this province severely. 
Famine follows, thousands die, ard orphans make their 
pathetic appeal to philanthropic hearts, and not in 
vain. Time and again this fateful cycle has repeated 
itself, insufficient rain, failure of rain, famine prices, 
starvation, orphans. 
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The first occurrence 1n the history of the mission 
was in the famine 1868-70. Eight hundred orphans were 
almost thrust upon the mission. The home church 
nobly undertock their maintenance. But death from 
famine weakness reduced the number to 500, who were 
distributed among the four stations, where they were 
educated as Christians and trained for work, some as 
mission agents, others as artisans. 

In 1870 the station of Deoli, south-east of Ajmere, 
was opened, and in 1872 Ashapura near Deoli. In 
1872 Jaipur was formally occupied as a station of 
the church. 

In 1877 Udaipur, south-west of Ajmere, was occu- 
pied by Dr. Shepherd who still holds the fort. In 1880 
a man was stationed at Alwar, north-east of Ajmere. 

In addition to the ordinary teaching and preaching 
at first undertaken, medical work was added. Medical 
missionaries were stationed at Beawar, Ajmere, Nasira- 
bad, and Udaipur. Three of these were afterwards 
ordained by the local Presbytery established in 1880. 

In 1885 the Presbytery licensed five native preach- 
ers who became the firs accredited native ministers. 

The following notes on the history of some of the 
stations may be interesting. 


Beawar was founded in 1860, a school was 
established at Naya Nagar. Medical work began 
in 1862 under Dr. Valentine. The first convert, a 


Brahman, was baptised in 1863. A church to hold 500 
was opened in 1873. A native pastor was ordained in 
1866. The church prospered under him. 

Ajmere.—In 1861 a missionary visiting it to prospect 
found a Christian family. The first missionaries had 
to live far off from the bazaar. I. 1869 a school house 
and a large hall were built. In the hall the church met. 
The first convert was a Jain priest, who became a 
devoted Christian worker. In 1871 medical work was 
begun by Dr. Husband who opened a dispensary and 
later on a hospital, and who for some years was 
Chairman of the Municipality. Government sub- 
sequently rewarded his services by conferring on lim 
the C. I. E. decoration. 

Nastrabad.—The chief British military centre in 
Rajputana was opened in 1861 aS a mission. station. 
One of the first converts was a Mussalman who had a 
great gift of song. He wrote some of the most popular 
Christian ghazals. 

At Ashapura, near Nasirabad, a Christian colony 
was planted from among the famine orphans. In recent 
years after a later famine, Ashapura was crowded with 
famine orphans. There has been medical work since 
1873, with a dispensary. The Mission School has 
developed into a High School in premises given by 
the Municipality. A handsome church was erected in 
1886. But the congregation is small. 

Jeypore—In 1866 Dr. Valentine was appointed 
physician to the Maharajah. In his high position he 
helped on Christian work. In 1871 the Maharajah gave 

im a piece of ground for a bungalow which he handed 
Over to the mission. In 1872 it was occupied as a 
regular station by the mission. Educational work is 
well organized. The congregation is still small as the 
Opposition in Jeypore to Christianity is considerable. 

Udatpur.—Dr. Shepherd made friends by his 
medical skill and obtained suitable ground for a 
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bungalow. Later on another medical missionary ob- 
tained a site for a hospital, which was built with funds 
raised by Dr. Shepherd at home, and was opened in 
1886. From Udaipur as centre a mission to the Bhils 
is supervised. Dr. Shepherd has won their confidence, 
and induced Bhil boys to enter his Bhil home at 
Udaipur. A beautiful church was opened in 18o1, 
though the Christian community is stil] small. 

Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, was not occupied 
as a mission station till 1885 when Dr. Sommerville 
went there ; but such hostility prevailed that he could 
not obtain a foothold til] 1886. By his medical skill he 
disarmed hostility and at last the Maharajah gave a 
site where a bungalow at his cost was to be built for 
the mission. This bungalow was built and occupied 
in 1887. Medical work is the distinctive feature of 
this mission. 

Woman’s Work. 

The first work in each station was done by the 
wives of missionaries. ‘But gradually it was found 
necessary to send out ladies from Scotland to overtake 
the work. In almost all the Jarger centres there are 
agents of the Woman’s Foreign Mission, who teach 
Hindu girls in day schools, Christian girls in boarding 
schools, nurse and tend famine orphans and train them 
upin useful arts. The first zenana missionary was Mrs. 
Drynan, the widow of a missionary who began work in 
1866. It was after 1880 that zenana work was adopted 
as a regular branch of the mission, and ladies came out 
from home in sufficient numbers to occupy the stations. 
The principal stations where woman’s work is carried 
on are Ajmere, Nasirabad, Jeypore, Beawar, Alwar. 


THE SANTAL MISsSION. 


In our survey of the Mission fields of the United 
Free Church we started from Calcutta, visited Madras, 
city and district, then Poona, Bombay, the Konkan, the 
Central Provinces, the Nizam’s Dominions, and Raj- 
putana. Turning eastwards we come to the Santal 
Mission in Behar, Bengal Proper and Chota Nagpore. 

The Santal Mission is not in the Santal Pergunnahs. 
In that district the C. M.S. and the Scandinavian Mis- 
sion were already at work when Dr. Duff in the cold 
weather of 1862-63 toured among the Santals with a view 
to establishing a mission among them, to be maintained 
by Calcutta merchants. Nothing was done at that time, 
but in 1868-69 Dr. Murray Mitchell, after touring the dis- 
trict, recommended the starting of a mission. Pachamba 
near Giridih was chosen as the first station: Sir Wm. 
Mackinnon and Mr. Peter Mackinnon subscribed liber- 
ally to this mission from the start. At first the station 
was under the charge of a Eurasian gentleman. The 
first missionary from Scotland was Dr. Templeton, a 
medical man, who arrived at Pachamba at the end of 
1871. In the following year there came Mr. Andrew 
Campbell (now Rev. Dr. Campbell) as an industrial mis- 
sionary. Dr. Templeton began medical work with a dis- 
pensary and asmall hospital. In 1874 he was invalided 
home, and though returning in 1875, he was finally 
invalided home in 1876. Dr. Dyer joined the Pachamba 
Mission in 1875 and Mr. Stevenson in 1876. 

From Pachamba as centre, extensions were made in 
two directions to the S. E.and tothe N. Two stations 
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were founded which are now more Santal than Pacham- 
ba itself. At Toondee or Pokhuria since 1879 Dr. 
Campbell has built up amuission of great interest and 
social value. In 1879 land was obtained at Chakai or 
Bamdah, and the bungalow was compieted in 1887 by 
Dr. Dyer who went there for a few months. Dr. 
Macphail who came out in 1889 has been the real builder 
up of the Chakai Mission. 

A few lines will have to suffice for detail. The parent 
mission at Pachamba is chiefly a medical mission. Dr. 
Dyer superintends the evangelistic work of the preachers 
and the educational work of the teachers in boys’ schools. 
He is a very successful doctor and eye-specialist. At 
Toondee (Pokhuria) besides a large church and good 
schools, Dr. Campbell has established various industries— 
a printing press, silk spinning, cotton weaving and other 
arts. Dr. Campbell has had to fight famine in his 
district and has been entrusted by Government with 
the superintendence of famine relief works. He is an 
admirable magistrate, greatly trusted by the people as 
the arbiter of their quarrels. He is an authority on 
the Santali language, and his Santali Dictionary is 
recognized as a standard. He is a_ Kaisar-i-Hind 
medallist. Dr. Campbell is one of the greatest 
industrial missionaries in India. His knowledge of his 
district is unrivalled. Although not a medical man, he 
is forced into relieving sickness and disease in his neigh- 
bourhood. 
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At Chakai Dr. Macphail has built a handsome 
church whichis a conspicuous landmark in the beautiful 
ur dulating country where he lives and works. A hospital 
ard dispensary, built not many years ago, is too small 
already, so great is his fame as a doctor and an eye- 
specialist. He performs an astounding number of 
operations for cataract every year. 

Dr. Kitchin is the latest addition to the mission. 
His present duty is to supply the place of Dr. Dyer at 
Pachamba ; but he will soon have to begin the founding 
of a new station west of Pachamba. This will also be 
primarily a medical mission. In all the medical missions 
of the Church evangelistic and educational work is carried 
on energetically. 

From this detailed survey of the field of the United 
Free Church in India two facts are obvious— 

(1) This Church does an immense amount of 
educational work in Primary and High Schools, ard 
in addition has hitherto carried the burden of four 
Arts Colleges. 

(2) This Church is almost in the forefront of Indian 
missions in the number of its medical missionaries. 

By these means its contributions to the social 
well-being of India are considerable. Its women mission- 
aries form a large contingent of its workers, ard carry 
the benefits of teaching and healing behind the purdah. 
It thus occupies an important place among the 
philanthropic agencies of the Indian Empire. 


The 


Armenian Church in India. 


THROUGH much tribulation and _ oppression, 
extending over many centuries, the Armenians would 
appear to have lost almost everything they once 
possessed as a nation, save only their nationality and 
their religion. Like the Jews, they are now a scattered 
people, with small but important communities in 
various parts of Europe. Asia, and America, enjoying 
that security of life and property denied to them 
in their ownland. At precisely what period Arme- 
nians first found their way to India is purely a matter 
of conjecture; 
but sufficient 
evidence ex- 
ists to show 
that in very 
remote times 
there was a 


their distinct religion; and that had it not been for 
the remarkably strong hold maintained on the race 
by its national Church, the nationality of the people 
must, ere this, have been lost. The Emperor Akbar 
appears to have entertained a strong regard for the 
Armenians; in fact, the community seem to have 
flourished exceedingly under all the Mogul Emperors, 
and it was at the express wish of their Royal patron 
that the first Christian Church was built at Agra in 
1562. With the downfall of the Mogul power the 
Armenians 
deserted 
Agra, and the 
only records 
now to be 
found of their 
sojourn there 
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res, or rather, 
at Kasi, at 
that time a 
great com- 
mercial empo- 
rium of India, 
on the site of which now stands the city of Benares. 
But the real influx appears to have set in at the 
period when the Mogul Empire was at _ its 
zenith, and the splendours of Akbar’s Court at Agra 
induced the Armenian merchants to form a com- 
mercial colony at that historic capital. Here was 
built the first Armenian Church in India of which any 
record exists. Other places of worship there may 
nave been; for it is claimed for the Armenians that 
in every country in which they settle they retain 
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Driven from 
Persia, where 
by their com- 
mercial pursuits they had amassed considerable 
wealth, and had in consequence excited the cupidity 
of the Persian monarch, a number of Armenians 
reached Busrah, and thence sailed for India, forming 
a permanent settlement at Surat. Here they built 
two churches, and were exceptionally successful in 
their commercial pursuits, until hostilities between 
the French and English broke out, which proved 
the death-blow to Armenian commercial activity in 
Guzerat. Of the two churches which they built, one 
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is still in existence, but is not in use; while the 
other lies in ruins in the old cemetery, which itself 
contains convincing proof of the flourishing condition 
of the community in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

It was in the days of Mogul supremacy that 
the Armenians first founded settlements in Bengal, 
and when Murshidabad, the seat of the Viceroys ot 
Bengal, was at the height of its glory, the Armenians 
formed a permanent settlement at Syedabad. the 
eommercial suburb of Murshidabad, by virtue of a 
‘Royal firman issued in 1665 by Aurungzebe, the 
Mogul Emperor of Delhi, granting them a piece of 
landat that place, with full permission to found a 
colony there. This they did, and success here, as 
elsewhere in India, attended their commercial under- 
takings. It was not, however, until nearly one 
hundred years later that a church was erected at 
Syedabad, though the Armenians had a church at 
Chinsurah built in 1695. From the earliest days of 
their settlement in Bengal, the Armenians had 
attached themselves to their confreres in trade, the 
Dutch at Chinsurah, under the leadership of the 
famous and opulent Margar family, who were high 
in favour with the Mahomedan rulers. The Armenian 
Church at Chinsurah, which was dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is the second oldest Christian Church 
in Bengal, pride of place being taken, in this respect, 
by the Roman Catholic Church and priory at Bandel, 
which was erected by the Portuguese in 1599, burnt 
to the ground by the Moguls in 1632 during the 
siege of Hughli, and rebuilt shortly afterwards by its 
worshippers. The Armenian Church at Chinsurah was 
erected by the pious Margar family, alluded to 
above, as a national church. Its splendid steeple, 
which serves as a belfry, was not built until the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, when it was 
added to the church by Sophia Simon Bagram, an 
Armenian lady of Calcutta. The most famous 
member of the Margar family was Khojah Johannes 
Margar who died in 1697 and whose tomb may be 
seen in the cemetery at Chinsurah to thisday. It 
bears an interesting inscription in Armenian verse. 
When Chinsurah lost its commercial importance, it 
was deserte: by the Armenians, but the national 
church they founded there is still in existence and 
services are held in it at the present day. The 
Armenian Church at Syedabad was not built until 
1758. It is still in existence, but is used only 
occasionally for purposes of divine worship, a service 
being conducted once a year by the Armenian priests 
connected with the Church at Calcutta. 

The oldest Christian Church in Calcutta, and 
the second in point of antiquity to that at Chinsurah, 
is the Armenian Church, known as the Holy Church of 
Nazareth, situated in Burra Bazaar. It was erected in 
1724, and the belfry was added ten years later. 
Previous to this, however, there had been an Armenian 
place of worship near by the site of the existing 
church, and built of wood. Even before Job Charnock 
had made that celebrated halt by the banks of the 
Hughli, the Armemans of Chinsurah had attached 
themselves to the English, and under a Charter, 
dated 22nd June, 1688, and granted by ‘‘ The Governor 
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and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies,’’ it was provided amongst other things 
that :—‘‘ whenever forty or more of the Armenian 
nation shall become inhabitants of any garrison cities 
or towns belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies, the said Armenians shaili not only enjoy the 
free use and exercise of their religion, but there shall 
also be allotted to them a parcel of ground to erect 
a church thereon for worship and service of God in 
their own way. And that we also will, at our own 
charge, cause a convenient church to be built of 
timber, which afterwards the said Armenians may alter 
and build with stone or other solid materials to their 
own liking. And the said Governor and Company will 
also allow fifty pounds per annum, during the space 
of seven years, for the maintenance of such priest 
or minister as they shall choose to officiate therein.’’ 
But that Armenians had established themselves in 
the vicinity of what is now Calcutta long before this 
Charter was granted is shown by an inscription on 
one of the grave-stones in the old Armenian Burial- 
ground, over some of the graves in which the present 
church is built. The courtyard which surrounds the 
existing church is paved with tombstones, most of 
them old, but some vf very recent date ; and among 
the former is one with an inscription in the Armenian 
language which, according to the translation made 
for the writer by the Priest in charge, bears the date 
of the year 1633. This is the oldest Christian grave 
that has yet been discovered in the city, and it is 
monumental evidence which would seem to support 
the theory that Armenians had formed some kind of 
a settlement inthe vicinity, years before the coming 
of the English. 

The Holy Church of Nazareth was upwards of 
thirty years old at the time Suraj-ud-Dowlah laid 
siege to Calcutta, when were perpetrated the horrors 
of the Black Hole. Out of the turmoil of those days 
it passed uninjured, and on two separate occasions 
before the end of the Eighteenth Century, in 1763 and 
1790, the church was repaired, improved and 
embellished by prominent members of the Armenian 
community in Calcutta. In the last-named year the 
expenses of the repairs and additions were borne by 
a public-spirited Armenian citizen, Agah Catchick 
Arrakiel, who built a wall around the church compound 
and erected the adjacent parsonage. He also presented 
the church with the clock which still adorns the 
belfry, and which has been keeping time for con- 
siderably more than a century. The third storey of 
the parsonage was added recently, by Mr. A. G. 
Apcar, the present head of the firm of Messrs. Apcar 
& Co., who is a connexion by marriage of Mr. Agah 
Catchick Arrakiel. Mr. Catchick Arrakiel was a 
wealthy merchant, an old inhabitant of the settlement, 
who, in consideration of his publhc-spirited acts of 
generosity, was selected by George III, at that time 
King of Great Britain, as a recipient of his special 
favour. Before the Royal gifts reached India, how- 
ever, Mr. Arrakiel had died, and the presents, which 
consisted of a miniature portrait and a valuable sword, 
were made over to his eldest son, Mr. Moses Catchick 
Arrakiel, by Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, at 
a public levée at Government House. Agah Catchick 
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Arrakiel lies buried within the church, and by his 
side are laid the remains of his wife, who survived him 
thirty-five years. In 1837 the Armenian community 
erected a black marble mural tablet to his memory 
insidethechurch. Outside, undera portico at the east 
end of the church, are some of the more modern 
graves, the tombstones on which mark _ the last 
resting-place of men of mark among the Armenian 
community. On one of these, erected in 1905. 
‘Sacred to the Memory of Joseph Paul, Esq., 
of;tNew Julpha, Persia,’’ it is recorded that he 
was a benefactor of great zeal, who left. by a 
deed, the greater 
part of the fruits of 
his labours, for the 
establishment at New 
Julpha of a_ Free 
National Hospital for 
the benefit of the 
orphans and the poor 
of that place, and for 
the repair of the 
holy churches of New 
Julpha, Shiraz, and 
Bushire in Persia. 
The money thus be- 
queathed, amounting 
to upwards of four 
lakhs of rupees, is 
now being expended 
in accordance with 
the wishes of the 
donor. Here also are 
laid to rest the re- 
mains of Arratoon 
Apcar, the founder of 
the well-known and 
wealthy firm. of 
Messrs. Apcar & Co., 
of Calcutta, together 
with several other 
members of the 
family. Arratoon 
Apcar was born at 
Julpha in Ispahan in 
1779. At the age of 
sixteen he came to 
India, and entered 
the service of an 
Armenian merchant 
in Bombay, where he 
gained experience in 
the trade with China 
and Manila. 
he founded the present firm of Apear & Co. His 
Was a useful life, and he used the wealth which 
he acquired for charitable purposes. He endowed 
the Church of St. Mary at Julpha, in which he 
had been christened, with many liberal gifts, and 
also left it a legacy. He died in 1863. The 
Apcars of the present generation follow the foot- 
steps of their common ancestor in the matter of 
charitable contributions in aid of their less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen. 


CORNER IN THE GRAVEYARD OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH, CALCUTTA. 
Showing the Porch, near which are the graves of the Apcar Family. 


In 1830 he came to Calcutta. where 
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The Armenian Churches in Bengal are possessed 
of considerable wealth, and the management of the 
property of the Holy Church of Nazareth at Calcutta, 
and of the Church of St. John at Chinsurah, is vested 
in a Committee consisting of eleven members of the 
Armenian community resident in Calcutta, or within 
a radius of fifty miles thereof. These are elected at 
a general meeting of the Armenian community of 
Calcutta. The Committee remains in office for four 
years, and two Wardens are elected from among them- 
selves by the members. These are entrusted with 
the immediate management of church property and 
the administration of 
endowments, funds 
and charities, under 
the supervision and 
control of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Holy Church 
of Nazareth isa very 
wealthy church, and 
its revenues have 
been largely in- 
creased, by judicious 
investments, during 
the Wardenship of Mr. 
A. Stephen and Mr. 
M. V. Apcar. Liberal 
contributions are 
made to the various 
charities for the bene- 
fit of the poorer 
members of the com- 
munity, and all needy 
Armenians have their 
immediate necessities 
relieved. Help is 
afforded to those 
desirous of procuring 
work in Calcutta, or 
of travelling further 
afield in search there- 
of. There is also an 
Alms-house, situated 
in Pollock Street, 
which is supported 
from Church funds; 
and fifty boys are 
always in training at 
the Armenian College, 
their schooling fees 
and other expenses 
being paid by the 
Church. There being no distinctive Armenian educa- 
tional institution for girls, a certain number of these 
latter are sent by the Church to the Calcutta Girls’ 
School, and their fees are paid from Church revenue. 
In former years there was a girls’ department in 
the Armenian Philanthrophic Academy, but it was 
allowed to lapse in 1842. There was also in years 
gone by an Armenian infants’ seminary, founded 
by the late Mesrovb David Thaliatin in 1846, and 
dedicated to the tutelar Saint, Sanduct, an Armenian 
princess who suffered martyrdom for her Christian 
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faith, in the forty-eighth year of the Christian*era. 
The school was self-supporting and comprised both 
boys’ and girls’ departments, and instructions ,were 
given in the English and Armenian languages. It 
is on record that the education imparted was in 
no wise inferior to that obtainable inany of the 
existing schools of the period, but it did not, appar- 
ently, find favour with those for whose benefit it was 
intended, for the school closed its doors after an ex- 
istence of only six years, having been but indifferently 
supported by the Armenian community. 

The principal Armenian educational establishment 
in Calcutta at the present time is the Armenian College 
and Philanthropic Academy, which was established in 
1821. Some years before that, the idea of a national 
academy for the education of the Armenian youth had 
been conceived by Mr. Astwadatoor Mooradkon, who 
left a donation of Rs. 8,000, by will dated 30th July, 
1797, for aiding the establishment of such an institu- 
tion. This sum formed the nucleus of the fund subse- 
quently raised by subscriptions among the Armenian 
community, with which the College was started. A 
small Armenian institution, which had been in exist- 
ence from 1798, was amalgamated with the new college 
in 1825. The founder of this smaller school, Mr. Arra- 
toom Kaloos, had devoted his life to the education of 
the Armenians. He died in 1833, and his grave is in 
the burial-ground of St. Nazareth, to which he be- 
queathed the sum of Rs. 10,000 for the relief of the poor. 
His good deeds are recorded on a tablet on the wall of 
the church, while tributes to the memory of two other 
Armenian gentlemen interested in the advancement 
of education are inscribed on tablets within the College 
itself, namely, Astwadatoor Mooradkon and Manat- 
sakan Varden, the latter of whom was mainly instru- 
mental in raising the subscriptions with which the Ar- 
menian College was started. 

In addition to the Holy Church of Nazareth, there 
is an Armenian Chapel which was built in 1907, with 
money subscribed by a few wealthy Armenian gentle- 
men. This Chapel, intended mainly for mortuary 
purposes, but in which other services are also conducted, 
is situated away to the eastward of the Lower Circular 
Road Burial ground, on a plot of what was formerly 
bustt land. Adjacent is the present Armenian burial- 
ground . . . a plot of land granted to the Armenian 
community by the Calcutta Burial Board, on the same 
terms as regards fees as plots granted to members of 
other communities. It was at first proposed to erect 
the new Chapel within these limits, but as the available 
space is small, and likely to be soon fully occupied, it 
was decided to purchase outright the adjoining plot 
of land for the erection of the Chapel, and to leave 
the land granted by the Burial Board for its original 
purpose. The Chapel is a neat and compact httle 
edifice, surrounded with a wall and with small grounds, 
nicely laid out. 

In Southern India, Armenians appear to have 
first settled permanently at Madras in 1666. During 
the latter part of the Seventeenth and the whole 
of the Eighteenth Centuries, they attained great com- 
mercial success. The trade of the Carnatic was prac- 
tically in their hands, and they had extensive dealings 
with Europe and the East. The first Armenian Church 
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was built in Madras in 1712,and it is said. to have 
been one of ,the few magnificent edifices, on the 
Esplanade at that time. The British Military 
authorities, however, objected to the location of so 
lofty a building in the immediate vicinity of the Fort. 
and it wasvacated. The Armenian Church which is 
now in use was built in 1772. It issituated in Armenian 
Street, and is dedicated to the Holy Virgin Mary. As 
in the case of Calcutta, the site selected for the church 
at Madras wasthe old Armenian burying ground, origin- 
ally the property of the famous Agar Shameer, 
whose wife had been buried there in 1765. A room 
built to her memory, and still known as Shameer’s 
Room, forms part of the church. There was also a 
church at Masulipatam erected by Armenians who 
migrated from Madras about the year 1781. 

When Dacca was one of the great commercial 
centres of Bengal, at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Armenians formed a colony there, a 
small chapel serving as their place of worship; and 
five or six mules from Dacca is the old Armenian 
burying ground, in which the oldest tombstone bears 
date 1714. The present Armenian Church at Dacca, 
called the Church of the Holy Resurrection, was built 
in 1781, the cost being met from subscriptions by 
four wealthy Armenians, Michael Sarkies, Astwasatoor 
Gavork, Khojah Petrus, and Margar Pogose. The 
site was the gift of Agah Catchick Minas, and the 
belfry was added some time after the church had 
been built, by Sarkies Johanness Sarkies. 

In Bombay, the Armenians first formed a com- 
mercial settlement about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, andin 1796 the present Armenian Church 
in Medows Street was erected. Here an Armenian 
priest is still maintained, to minister to the wants of his 
small congregation, and those of the native Christians 
who have embraced the Christian faith in the 
Armenian Apostolic Church. The church was erected 
by Jacob Petrus, a wealthy Armenian merchant of Bom- 
bay, at a time when there was not evenan Armenian 
burying ground in the city, and when the Armenians 
were obliged to bury their dead in their private 
compounds, without any religious ceremony. Some of 
the tombstones of these private graves are still in 
existence, the oldest bearing the date of the year 1707. 

The existing Armenian churches at Penang, 5in- 
gapore, Batavia and Rangoon were built in the order 
named, in 1822, 1835, 1854, and 1862, respectively. 

All the Armenian churches in India, Burma, and 
Java come under the jurisdiction of the Diocesan 
Archbishop, who has his seat at the All-Saviours 
Convent (Soorp Amenaperkitch Vank) of Julpha, 
Ispahan. Persia. The name of the present Archbishop 
is Sahak Ayvadian. For spiritual functions in the 
different Armenian churches of India and Java, the 
Archbishop sends out priests from Julpha, whose 
term of office is generally fixed for three years; at 
the expiration of which they are relieved from their 
duties by other priests from Julpha. The right of 
control in ecclesiastical matters is vested in the 
Diocesan Archbishop, but final authority is exercised 
by the Supreme Head of the Armenian Church, who 
is styled Catholicos of all Armenians, and whose Holy 
See 1s at Etchmiadzine. 


Freemasonry in India. 


IN no part of the world is Masonry, in proportion to 
the European population, so strongly represented as it 
isin India. It mav be calculated that in India there 
are twenty-two district or provincial ruling bodies for 
various degrees, some four hundred and ninety private 
lodges, chapters, preceptories or conclaves, actually 
working, and some forty to fiftv in ahevance or dor- 
mant. The District Grand Lodge of Bengal has 61 
lodges on its roll, and there are, at the time of writing, 
at least two new lodges in course of formation. * Madras 
has 26, Bombay (English) 28, Burma 10, Punjab 25, 
and Cevlon 5 lodges, working under the imme- 
diate rule of the Grand Lodge of England. To the 
District Grand Lodges of Bengal. Madras, Bombay, 
Burma, and the Punjab are attached Benevolent 
funds for the relief of indigent Masons and their near 
relations, and associations for educating their orphans. 
The Bengal Masonic Association for the Education of 
Freemasons, founded in 1869, has now a capital of more 
than two and a half lakhs, and a considerable income 
in addition, derived from capitation fees charged on the 
private Lodges. 

Freemasonry, as is well known, is centuries older 
than the Grand Lodges by which it is at the present day 
ruled. The Grand Lodge of England itself only came 
into existence in the vear 1717 A.D., when four “‘ Time 
Immemorial’’? lodges banded themselves together 
for the purpose of creating a supreme Masonic body. 
It is, therefore, quite impossible to state the date at 
which European Masons first foregathered in the East 
Indies. Calcutta commenced its history as a British 
Settlement with old Job Charnock’s ‘‘ midday halt,’’ 
on the 24th August, 16900. On St. John’s Day, Decem- 
her 27, 1728. the Grand Lodge granted a dispensation 
to open a new Lodge in Bengal, to George Pomfret who 
~ first introduced Masonry into the English Settlement 
In India.’’ A year later Captain Ralph Farwinter 


(or Far Winter) was appointed Provincial Grand_ 
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The 1st Prov. G. Master of Bengal was appointed in 1728. The only 
older provincial appointments are South Wales (1726), North Wales (1726), 
Cheshire 1725,— Masonic Calendar, 1900. 


Master ‘‘ for East India in Bengal.’’ The first Lodge 
founded in Calcutta which has a name known to his- 
tory, was Lodge East India Arms, 1730. The first 
Lodge in Madras known to history was established in 
1752 and became extinct in 1790: the appointment 
of a Provincial Grand Master for Madras goes back 
to 1767 ( or perhaps 1768). On March 24th, 1758, the 
Grand Lodge issued a warrant for a Lodge at Bombay : 
and in 1764 James Tod (or Todd) was appointed first 
Provincial Grand Master. In 1813 the p;oneer Bombay 
Lodge was erased from the list of lodges, and, but for 
the visit of travelling military lodges, Masonry seems 
to have been at a standstill until the formation of a 
Military Lodge Benevolent at Kaira in 1822. This 
lodge in 1824 removed to Poona, and, later on, to Bom- 
bay : it was erased in 1862. Between 1822 and 1840 
no less than ten lodges were warranted in the Bombay 
Presidency, but of these one only, Orton in the West, 
No. 415 E.C. (established in 1833), is in existence at 
the present day. The first District Grand Master of 
Burma was Col. A. J. Greenlaw, appointed in 1868, 
in the same year that Col. Charles McW. Mercer was 
appointed first Provincial Grand Master of the Punjab. 
The District Grand Lodge of the Punjab was formed by 
division from that of Bengal in 1866, 

Early in 1838, a Provincial Grand Lodge under the 
Scottish Jurisdiction was constituted for the Western 
Provinces of British India. Dr. James (the Chevalier) 
Burnes was its first Grand Master, and his brother, 
Alexander Burnes, murdered at Kabul in 1842, was one 
of the Grand Wardens. Under the brilhant rule of James 
Burnes, Scottish Masonry was in the ascendant through- 
out Western India, and until 1848 English Masonry was 
practically in abeyance in the Bombay Presidency. It 
was not till 1861 that Rt. Wor. Bro. James Tod 
(appointed in 1764) was given a successor in Rt. Wor. 
Bro. George Taylor. Previous to 1848 Masonry under 
the Scotch Constitution had no footing in Calcutta. 
Travelling military lodges, with Irish—and sometimes 
with both Irishand English Constitutions—have wander- 
ed all through India : but in 1905, Wor. Bro. P. C. Dutt, 
‘* the first Hindu to be made a Master Mason,’’ gave a 
permanent home to Irish Masonry in lodge The Duke 
of Abercorn, over which he ruled as first Worshipful 
Master. Wor. Bro, Dutt is also the first First Principal 
of a Calcutta Royal Arch Chapter under the Irish Cons 
stitution, 

The roll of Anglo-Indian Masons is replete with his- 
torical names, The Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
General of India, 1813—1822, held the unique appoint- 
ment of ‘‘ Acting Grand Master for all India.’’ Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General, 1848—1856, was Patron of 
the Craft. Scotch Freemasonry in Bombay has enjoyed 
the strong and inspiring rule of a succession of its Gov- 
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ernors—Lords Sandhurst ( also District Grand Master of 
the E.C.), Northcote, and Lamington. Among the 
Provincial Grand Masters of Madras we find the record 
of one who arrived in this country as a private soldier 
in the Company’s Army, and who left it as Chief 
Justice of Bombay (Sir Herbert Compton); a career 
which can only be approached by that of John 
Blessington Roberts, who rose from the ranks of the 
police to the position of Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta; from Tyler to District Grand Master of 
Bengal. Among the soldiers, we find the names of 
the Duke of Wellington, Gillespie, Grant Keir, Roberts, 
Lockhart, Kitchener, and Macdonald. In1775 Lodge 
No. 3 of Madras 

initiated the eldest 

son of the then for- 

midable Nawab of the 

Carnatic: in 1907 

Lodge Concordia, in 

Calcutta, initiated the 

Amir of Afghanistan. 

Among the Governors 

of Madras will not be 

forgotten the name of 

one keen Mason, Lord 

Ampthill, who acted 

as Viceroy during the 

absence from India . 
of Lord Curzon. The 

HighCourt of Calcutta 

has given as a ruler 

of the District of 

Bengal Sir H. T. 

Prinsep, and that of 

Allahabad gives Ben- 

galits present District 

Grand Master, Sir 

W. R. Burkitt, who 

has succeeded _ Sir 

J. Digges La Touche, 

the late Lieutenant- 

Governor of the 

United Provinces, in 

this high office. The 

present Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal, 

Sir Andrew Fraser, 

rules over a Calcutta 

Lodge. The _ present 

District Grand Master 

of Bombay is the 

Chief Justice of the High Court of that city. It 
should not be forgotten that Holwell, the hero of 
the Black Hole tragedy, was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Bengal. 

To the student of Auglo-Indian histo:y, the study 
of the el1 Masenic corporations must be of the deepest 
interest, for, the Christian Church apart, they are the 
uldest of European social institutions in India. The 
story of Lodge Star in the East, although broken, goes 
back to the vear 1749: the story of another Calcutta 
lodge, Humility with Fortitude, No. 229 FE. C., broken for 
only three years during the great Carnatic War, is that of 
a Calcutta society which for nearly one hundred years 
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has, without a break, maintained a vigorous existence 
and spread its tenets and principles broadcast throughs 
out the growing Empire. Lodge Industry with Persevere 
ance No. 109, is par excellence the lodge of the men 
whose undertakings have proved to folks at home that 
the toils of the Indian Empire are, from a_ business 
point of view, well worth the while. It is surely most 
instructive to watch the foul days as well as the fair. 
When the Madras lodges are on their beam ends, it is 
because the struggle with the French for the mastery 
of India leaves little time for the abstract study of 
the squares or compass: when Humility with Fortitude 
cannot meet in 1784, it is because as a lodge attached to 
the Bengal Artillery, 
it has sent its good 
men and true to the 
great conflict which 
is to decide whether 
or no there is to be 
such a thing as British 
rule in India. When 
Masonry flags in 
Madras, disappears 1n 
Bombay, and in Cal- 
cutta is represented 
by what some, un- 
masonically, call - 
‘“ artisan lodges,’’ 1t 
is because Napoleon 
has challenged the - 
access of English ships 
to the Eastern Seas— 
and men’s minds are 
full of anxieties, or 
distressed by actual 
ruin. Insurance 
freights run high for 
English cargoes, and 
cheap for those 
flourishing Danes at 
Serampore: nowonder 
there is but little 
time or money for 
social gathering. 
Throughout India, 
during the struggle 
with Napoleon, the 
‘“class lodges ’’ fall 
into abeyance, while 
the humbler lodges, 
which have received 
their traditions from military lodges with an experience 
of Continental Masonry in Europe, survive, as 
adherents to the Ancient or Atholl Constitution. 

In this place it is only possible to take what is called 
a ‘‘ bird’s-eye view.’’ For the “‘worm’s-eye view ” the 
reader should study: C. H. Malden: 4 History of Free- 
masonry on the Coast of Coromandel. Madras, 1895. 
W.K. Firminger: The Eariy History of Freemasonry 
in Bengal. Calcutta 1906 (Thacker, Spink & Co.) 
Articles in the Indian Freemason, 1900-1907 by P. C. 
Dutt and I. M. Shields. For the story of the oldest 
Bengal Lodges see an article which appeared in Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum. Vol. XVIII, 1905. The dates 
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accorded to the foundation of these lodges, either by 
the official Masonic Calendar or by the lodges them- 
selves, cannot be relied upon. The records of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal do not go back 
beyond 1860, although much of their contents are 
preserved in Firminger’s Early History of Freemasonry 
in Bengal. 

The following is a list of the eight oldest existing 

Indian Lodges. 

I. Star im the East, 67, Calcutta.—Founded April 
16th, 1740. First placed on the Engraved 
Lists of G. Lodge in 1750, when it took the 
place of the recently erased Lodge Three 
Tuns No. 185. In 1756 it appears as ‘‘ the 
Third Lodge, Calcutta, in the East Indies.” 
In 1773 it is ‘‘ the First Lodge of Bengal.’’ 
The Lodge was in abevance for some time 
previous to 1785, and again from 1800 
to 1812. 

2. Industry with Perseverance, 109, Calcutta.— 
Founded February 7th, 1761. Appears in 
Engraved List in 1769 as ‘‘ No 245 The 
Eighth, Lodge, Calcutta.” This Lodge alone 
maintained its work during the Carnatic 
War, but was in abeyance from 1804 
to 1812. 

3. Humility with Fortitude, 229, Calcutta— 
Founded in the Bengal Artillery, 1773. In 
abeyance 1781-1785. Seceaded te the Atholl 
Consiitution in 1798. Reunited in 1873. 
Continuous working since 1785. 

4. Perfect Unanimity,150, Madras.—The Masonic 
Calendar gives the year 1765 as that of 
the foundation of this Lodge, but this is 
probably mere yuesswerk. Malden shows 
that this Lodge was ‘‘ tbe result of the 
union which took place in 1780 between 
the Atholl Provincial Grand Authorities 
under Col. Josenh Moorhouse and Brigadier- 
General Mathew Horne and lis able 
Lieutenant Dr. Terence Gahagan.’’ Lodge 
Perfect Unanimity can produce from its 
records an absolutely unbroken chain of 
evidence to show that from 1786 to the 
present date, there has been hardly a month 
without a regular meeting. 

5. Marine, 232, and Anchor and Hope, 234, 
Calcutta.—It may be conjectured that 
these two lodges represent two stages of 
secession in a_ single lodge, from the 
‘Regular ’’ or “ Modern” to the “ Atholl” 
or ‘‘ Ancient ’’ Grand Lodge. In 1788 the 
3rd Brigade of the Bengal Army came to 
Calcutta, bringing with them a Lodge said 
to have been constituted at Murshidabad, in 
1773. When the Brigade left Calcutta, its 
civilian initiates petitioned to be warranted 
as a new lodge: this was done, and_ the 
lodge was named St. George in the East. 
Later on, finding their members were mainly 
seafaring men, the lodge changed its name 
to that of Lodge The Anchor and Hope. It 
was thus the Marine Lodge of the Anchor and 
Hope. In 180r some of the members seceded 


and beca ne the Atholl Lodge Marine, later 
on the remnant seceded and became the 
Atholl Anchor and Hope. Marine now works 
under a warrant of confirmation of its Atholl 
Warrant, while Anchor and Hope works under 
a warrant of confirmation of the Military 
Lodge, which was attached to the Third 
Brigade. Marine has had two short periods 
of suspended working: Anchor and Hope a 
lengthy one. The latter lodge is to-day 
composed of natives. 
7. True Friendship, 218, Calcutta.—The Military 
Lodge, whose visits led to the foundation of 
The Anchor and Hope in 1788, was No. 12 of 
Bengal and was probably founded in 1778, 
but into its hands had come a Warrant of 
the Tenth Lodge of Bengal at Murshidabad. 
The Third Brigade returned to Calcutta in 
1793, and brought its lodge withit. The 
lodge, however, became extinct in 1798 “‘ by 
the dispersion of its members.’’ In 1798 a 
new True Friendship was warranted by the 
Atholl Grand Lodge, and, from that day to 
this, has worked continuously. — 
8. Universal Charity, 273.—The Masonic Calendar 
gives 1789 as the date of foundation. 
The Lodge was founded in 1811 as an 
offshoot of the Carnatic Military Lodge, but 
it was fortunate in obtaining the Warrant of 
Lodge Strength and Beauty, which had 
perished in the Vellore Mutiny. The Lodge 
was in abeyance from 1830 to 1845. 

9. Rock, 260, Trichinopoly.—The Masonic Calendar 
gives 1786 as the date of foundation.. The 
Lodge was locally warranted on December 
27th, 1816, but in 1820 was given the pre- 
cedence and antiquity of an older lodge, 
which had become extinct. 

In the above table some reference has been made to 
the division of Masons into ‘‘ Atholls ’’ or ‘‘ Ancients ”’ 
and ‘‘ Regulars ’’ or ‘‘ Moderns.’’ It would not be in 
place, in an article on Masonry in India, to discuss his- 
torical questions which belong to the universal history 
of the Craft, but a word or two of explanation is neces- 
sary to render what has been said intelligible to the 
reader. Mr. Saddler, the librarian of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, writes on this subject :—‘*The Atholls 
were Irish Masons, who, in consequence of the doors 
of the English Lodges being closed against them, had 
assembled in Lodges of their own formation, perfectly 
independent of any authority but that of their own 
selection, until they felt themselves strong enough, and 
circumstances being favourable, to organize a Grand 
Lodge, which they did on the 27th December 1753, 
having regularly assembled as a governing body under 
the denomination of a Grand Committee since the 17th 
July, 1751.” A marked feature of Atholl Masonry was 
its patronage of the ‘‘higher degrees,’’ and when, in 
1813, the rival Grand Lodges united, the definite recog: 
nition of the Royal Arch degree, as the completion of the 
Master Mason’s degree, represented the triumph of the 
Atholl ideal. From the year 1801 to the year 1812, 
Masonry in Calcutta was either Atholl or nil, and al- 
though the Masons in Madras by their re-union antici- 
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pated the re-union of the two English Grand Lodges by 
twenty-eight years, they continued, despite their allegi- 
ance to the regular Grand Lodge, to ‘‘ work Atholl.’’ 
In India the Craft has had to face the problem of 
the legitimacy of the admission of non-Christians to the 
craft degrees. It would be understating the facts to say 
that Masonry is essentially monotheistic. Masonry is 
also committed to the belief that there is such a thing 
as “‘a Volume of the Sacred Law,” and that this 
volume contains a unique revelation of the Almighty. 
In accordance with the English love of vesting moral 
responsibility in the man who enters upon obligations, 
rather than in the obligator, British-Indian Masonry 
has in the purely Craft degrees opened wide its thresh- 
hold. From the religious point uf view, the man who 
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becomes a Mason commits himself to Masonry, and not 
Masonry toits initiates. If, for instance, Hinduism is 
inconsistent with Masonry, it remains for the Hindu to 
ask himself how far in becoming a Mason he has, or has 
not, definitely adopted a new moral and intellectual posi- 
tion. Masons do not merely believe in a god ; but in the 
God ; and the very first step in Masonry isa tacit profes- 
sion of belief and moral observance to Him alone who has 
inspired, not many sacred laws, but a Unique Volume. 

In Bombay the Craft has for some time past rejoiced 
in the possession of a fine Masonic Hall. In Calcutta 
the brethren of the mystic tie have at last carried out a 
design, which for nearly one hundred years has been 
under contemplation ; but the ideal temple has yet to 
be built to grace the City of Palaces. 


ie 


Irrigation. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THERE are very few countries in the world where the 
natural supply of water, whether by rainfall or by the 
overflow of rivers, is sufficient or regular enough to en- 
able crops to be raised to the best advantage, and where, 
therefore, irrigation is not practised to supplement 
Nature. In most tropical countries this is especially 
the case, and India, as will be seen, owing to the diver- 
sity of climates and conditions, offers a field for every 
variety of artificial expedients both for regulating and 
for supplementing the moisture drawn up from the 
sea and deposited on the land. These artificial aids 
can there be studied both in the crudest forms, through 
all their stages, up to the latest devices of engineering 
talent and experience. 

The water required is either raised from out of 

channels, streams and rivers, or is led on to the lower 
lying lands by tapping or damming waterways whether 
perennial, as in rivers, or temporary, asin watersheds. 
_ The modes of raising water for irrigation purposes 
in India are as follows :—The basket scoop whereby 
two (and sometimes four) men can raise water up to 
four feet at the outside. The scoop isa shallow four- 
cornered article, to the corners of which ropes are 
attached ; by a swinging motion the men at the corners 
dip it into the lower water and deliver its contents into 
the higher channel. Like all indigenous methods this 
involves a great waste of energy, as a large proportion 
of the water falls out of the scoop during the process 
of raising. By these means it is estimated that about 
2,000 feet of water can be raised one foot in an hour, 
at the outside, at a cost of 7 annas per acre of crop. 
_ With the ‘‘doon’’ water can be raised 3 feet. This 
is used in Bengal, and is a trough fixed in the centre, 
about which it oscillates. It is worked by a man, stand- 
ing on a platform in the stream, by means of a long 
horizontal pole, pivoting on a standard, the long or 
water end of which is attached to the trough by a rope, 
and the short end of which has a weight attached suff- 
ciently heavy to pull up the trough and its contents ; 
the cost per acre of crop is estimated at about 
124 annas with a 3-foot lift. ; 

The ‘‘lat’’ as it is called in Upper India (‘‘ picot- 
tah’’ being its name in the South) is similar to the 
‘well-known ‘‘ shaloof ’’of Egypt, and is worked like the 
‘‘doon;’’ but a bucket takes the place of the trough 
and the man working it stands on the edge of a high 
bank and pulls the bucket down; swinging it inland 
when it has been raised by the counterbalance weight 
on the short or land end of the long pole. A plank ts 
sometimes substituted for the pole on which the 
worker stands, as on a see-saw. Twomen are some- 
times employed on this contrivance and the maximum 
lift is 15 feet, at which two men will lift 5,760 feet in 


an hour and one man 3,300 cubic feet, at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 13 per acre of crop. 

A ‘‘moth’’ is worked by animal power. This is a 
leather bag holding from 30 to 40 gallons, attached to 
one end of a long rope which is led over a pulley, and 
to the other end of which the draught animals are yoked. 
They pull up the bag by walking down an _ incline. 
When they reach the bottom of this and the bag reaches 
the top of the well in which it works, the driver unhitch- 
es the rope, while another man empties the bag into 
the distributing channel—the weight of the empty 
bag drags the rope up this incline. In some cases the 
animals walk backwards with the rope, and the bag 
discharges itself by a simple automatic device. Some- 
times two ‘‘ moths’’ are used in one well. Two bul- 
locks and one man will thus raise 7,920 cubic feet an 
hour from a depth of 15 feet and at a cost of Rs. 9 per 
acre of crop. ‘‘ Moths’ are sometimes used at much 
greater depths, but the next device is generally put 
up for this work. 

The Persian wheel or ‘‘ noriah’’ is composed of an 
endless band to which water pots are attached. The 
lower loop dips into the water in the well, the upper 
loop goes round a large wooden pulley, which is re- 
volved by rough gearing, also of wood, worked by 
animals walking round in a circle. As the full pots 
come down over the pulley, they discharge into a 
trough leading to the distributing channel. All this 
wooden apparatus, which is seldom if ever greased, 
creaks fearfully. To this noise the owner does not 
object as it informs him whether the wheel is working, 
for the boy driver, who sits at the end of the beam to 
which the draught animals are yoked, is very apt 
to drop off to sleep, and no wonder, whereupon the 
bullocks or camel, as the case may be, also take a rest. 

These wheels are used over wells generally 40 feet 
deep, but sometimes as much as 60 feet in depth, and 
also with two chains of buckets. A single wheel is 
estimated to raise about 69 cubic feet of water per 
hour from a depth of 50 feet and a double wheel 1go 
cubic feet at less cost than a double ‘‘ moth.’’ 
Improved “‘noriahs’’ and even some oil-driven and 
wind-driven pumps have been put up in places, but 
they cannot be said to have taken on. In many 
instances the working of wells by animal power costs 
the owner little or nothing as he employs his animals 
at this work when there is nothing else for them to do. 

The average cost of irrigation by the above means 
is put down at Rs. 3-8 per acre of crop in India as a 
whole, exclusive of the expenditure on well-sinking. 

Wells are divided into three classes:—First, kutcha or 
unlined ; these last from one to two years and, when 
the sides fall in, a new one is dug; the depth varies 
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according to the soil, and they are only large enough 
for one man to work in, the appliances for lowering the 
sinkerg and for, raising the earth are of the rudest, 
and the; chant; of the digger when a big hoeful has to 
be raised is very weird, especially as it appears to 
come from the. bowels of the earth. These kutcha 
wells cost but a few rupees and serve a small extent 
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of ground. Second, kutcha-pucka wells are made larger 
and are lined either with wattles, brushwood, or bricks 
and stones inmud mortar. Third, pucka wells are lined 
with brick or stone-work in lime mortar ; these cost an 
average from 300 to 600 rupees and irrigate from 2 to 
as much as 20 acres. Sometimes these pucka wells are 
very large indeed—as for instance—the celebrated one 
at the Kootub near Agra—from_ the 
water level of which a ramp or incline 
reaches up to the surface for the watering 
of cattle, etc., and they can hardly be 
classed among irrigation works though 
sometimes used as such. All these works 
are mostly due to private enterprise. 
There is no doubt that the experience 
gained in well-sinking under varying con- 
ditions, all over India, proved of the 
greatest assistance to the designers and 
constructors of the various modern works 
of art which have been erected since 
the land fell under British rule, and of 
which wells and other cylinders form so. 
large a part. ‘ 
Other modes of irrigation practised 
from time immemorial in India can also 
be grouped into three classes, v1z., First, 
reservoirs, natural or impounded. 
Second, Perennial watercourses and 
canals and, Third, those called ‘‘ Inunda- 
tion” canals that only work while 
streams are in flood, in which class the 
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overflow from rivers may also be placed. Petty canals 
are still constructed and maintained by private 
enterprise to a considerable extent ; they are sometimes 
assisted by local funds. No less than 800,000 acres 
are irrigated from hill streams and jhils. 


RESERVOIRS AND TANKS. 


Natural reservoirs or jhils are formed 
in low lands during the rains and are 
found in the beds of rivers in the dry 
season, where they are used to raise 
crops on the churs or islands left by 
the receding water. It is in these 
places that the simplest lifts are found 
so useful. Tanks and reservoirs suffer 
greatly from evaporation and from loss 
of water by absorption and leakage. 


PERENNIAL CANALS. 


In comparatively narrow valleys 
tanks were formed by throwing bunds 
or banks across them at intervals ; 
‘‘anicuts’’ or weirs were also thrown 
across rivers and streams, ranging 
from the smallest hill streams to some 
of the largest deltaic rivers, serving 
mostly class two or perennial water- 
courses. In the hills the water was led 
along terraces formed all over the hill 
sides, and in the plains the impounded 
water was led along artificial water- 
courses and canals. As these latter, 
however, were not scientifically de- 
signed, they were costly to maintain either by reason 
of the erosion of their banks or by the silting up of 
the beds. 

This class of work cannot be considered successful 
unless the weir or anicut impounds sufficient water 
for irrigating purposes even in the driest seasons and 
when the feeder streams are at their lowest. 
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INUNDATION CANALS. 


These were constructed with a similar want of tech- 
nical knowledge and suffered from the same defects as 
the old so-called perennial works. This class of canal 
depends entirely for its supply of water on the feeder 
river or stream rising to a height sufficient to serve it 
efficiently. The inlets from the feeders are often partly 
choked with several feet of silt during the floods and 
the water ceases to flow at a higher level. Cultivators 
have to adapt themselves to the seasons when the 
canals are at work and generally have no difficulty 
in doing this. As for the natural overflow from 
rivers, this has been one of the most difficult problems 
and one which even to this day has not been satisfac- 
torily solved. 

The revenue received by the State from irrigation 
works depends on the amount of water supplied; on 
the kind of crops; on the area actually or ordinarily 
cultivated. When the land revenue was taken in kind, 
the State’s share increased with the irrigation and 
therefore, rulers and farmers of land constructed or 
helped to construct irrigation works. Under British rule 
payments are made in cash and assessments are fixed 
with reference to average produce, irrigated lands 


(‘“wet’’) being assessed higher than the others. The 
difference between the ‘‘ wet’’ and the ‘‘dry’’ rate re- 
presents the true revenue due to irrigation works. The 


charge for irrigation averages about 11 per cent. 


of the crop value and the average working expenses 
per acre are Re. 1-1. 


GENERAL. 


The statistics given are for the year 1904-05 (the 
latest available) and up to March 31st, 1905, they are 
taken from the Review of Irrigation by L. M. Jacob, 
Esq., C.S.1., Secretary to the Government of India 
for Irrigation, Roads and Buildings, and from the 
Note’? by R.N. Burn, Esq., Accountant-General, 
Public Works Department. 

The average rainfall in India is 42 inches a year, and 
only one-fifth of the crops grown are irrigated, covering 
44 million acres. Of these, 30 percent. are served by 
wells and yield one-third of the total outturn. 

The State encourages all these private enterprises 
by loans and by liberal assessments. It also maintains 
many of the works which were formally constructed by 
native chiefs and which were fast disappearing.  Irri- 
gation by wells being comparatively costly, it cannot 
be forced on the cultivators and the encouragement 
takes the forms of takavi or temporary exemption 
from land revenue, bearing 6} per cent. interest in 
general, or where it is less, repayment is made by in- 
Stalments ranging from 7 to 30 years. For instance, 
in the ten years ended 1901, Government had advanced 
Rs, 348 lakhs in the form of loans and Rs. 277 lakhs 
for specific improvements. Ryots who dig wells and 
make other improvements are exempted from enhanced 
assessments for specific periods, long enough to 


enable the ryots to recoup themselves for their 
capital outlay. 


MINOR REVENUE WORKS. 


_The works taken over as mentioned above are 
included in the so-called ‘‘ Minor’’ works for which 
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separate capital accounts are not kept, either because 
the works are too small, or because they have not been 
constructed by the British Government, which has 
simply undertaken their improvement and mainten- 
ance. For such works only revenue accounts are 
maintained as the cost of their construction cannot 
now be ascertained; they are credited with a share 
of the land revenue depending on their maintenance, 
and are debited with all expenditure incurred on con- 
struction, extension, improvement, and maintenance. 
The area irrigated by these was 2,075,135 acres in 
1904-05. The revenue receipts were over a crore of 
rupees, and the charges amounted to nearly Rs. 71 
lakhs: the net receipts being Rs. 37,39,786 or nearly 
35 per cent. of the gross receipts. The total gain to 
end of 1904-05 (including indirect charges) was over 
84 crores of rupees. 

Another similar class of works are some 28,000 tanks 
and 6,000 irrigation channels, the improvements and 
repairs of which are executed by the Public Works 
Department, or, in the case of smaller works, by civil 
officers. The expenditure during 1904-05 amounted 
to over Rs. 27 lakhs, of which about one-fifth was spent 
by the civil officers. The areas charged as irrigated 
by these small works aggregate about 3 million acres. 
The revenue derived therefrom varies considerably 
according to the character of the season, whether 
favourable, or otherwise ; for instance, in 1903-04, it 
was over Rs. 75 and in 1905-06 under Rs. 65 lakhs. 

This includes the description of works constructed 
mainly by native agency and now maintained by the 
Government. 

The so-called Major and Minor works are those for 
which capital and revenue accounts are kept and are 
divided into three classes. Ist, Major Productive 
works. 2nd, Major Protective works ; and 3rd, Minor 
(or Minor Capital) works. The most important irriga- 
tion works in India are those classed as Productive 
works, or works the capital cost of which has been 
wholly or mainly provided from loan funds, in the 
expectation that they would prove directly remuner- 
ative, and that the net revenue derived from them 
would fully cover all charges for interest within a 
reasonable time after their completion. 


Mayor PrRopuctivE Works. 


There are 41 of these irrigating about 12,617,000 
acres ; this area is gradually increasing except where 
hereafter noted. The total outlay on these to 1904-05 
was close on 39 crores, exclusive of Rs. 10,92,150 
on account of outlay on surveys and in investigations 
of Irrigation Projects and on special Establishments 
employed on the preparation of famine relief pro- 
pramme. The percentage of net revenue on capital 
outlay was 7°60 per cent. in the same year, being the 
highest on record after a steady advance for many 
years, which advance is sure to continue. The total 
net revenue on these, from their inception to 31st 
March, 1905, was over 17} crores of rupees, and this 
exceeded the accumulated interest by over 14} crores 
of rupees. The revenue due to them is given whether 
received directly in the form of water rates and 
miscellaneous receipts, or indirectly on account of 
enhancements of land revenue due to irrigation. 
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Major Protective works are those which have been 
sanctioned in consideration of their value as famine 
protective works, but without any expectation of their 
becoming directly remunerative. The cost of their 
construction has been met from the Famine Grant. 

There are at present six of these works in operation 
irrigating nearly 434,000 acres. The total capital outlay 
on these to 1904-05 was over 2} crores. The area irri- 
gated has gradually increased during the last nine years. 

The total direct loss on these works to 31st March 
1905 was Rs. 2,32,60,953. 


SIDHNAI WEIR, RIVER RAVI, 
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MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 


T he third class are the so-called Minor works for 
wh ich Capital and Revenue accounts are kept, and all 
expenditure incurred on them, both in construction and 
in development, is met from revenue. Of the larger or 
more important works there are 81, including those 
under construction, irrigating nearly 2 million acres, 
on which the capital outlay to the end of 1904-05 had 
been over Rs. 386} lakhs. The net revenue in the 
same year yielded 7°27 per cent. on the capital outlay, 
and the rate of revenue assessed per acre was Rs. 2°8 or 
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NEEDLES IN POSITLON, 


The area irrigated by the Jast two classes of 
works is, therefore. well over 13 million acres, or 20,400 
square miles, or 21 crore bighas. The estimated value 
of the crops was over 36} crores, the average value 
of the crops per acre was Rs. 28 or about 37}s.; 
the average rate of revenue assessed per acre was 
Rs. 3°6 or 574d.; the working expenses rate per 
acre irrigated’ were Rs. 1°2 or 19°2d., and the per- 
centage of working expenses on gross revenue 
was 31}. ; 


44’8d.; on the smaller works the capital outlay during 
1g04-05 was nearly Rs. 17,40,000. The total gain up 
to 31st March, 1905, was Rs. 2,20,03,115. 
Summarising the above data, the capital outlay to 
end of 1904-05 on the three last named classes was 
Rs. 47,25,78,389 or £31,505,226, the net revenue during 
the year amounting to 7’o1 per cent. of the capital out- 
lay expended on them. Under these circumstances It 
seems most extraordinary that the sums allocated to 
this work should depend in any way on the other 
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commitments of the Government, or that there should 
be any difficulty whatever in raising sufficient sums 
at all times for such remunerative work, yielding such 
splendid results in the way of increased cultivation. 
The total area irrigated by all the works in 1904-05 
amounted to 20,107,510 acres, Or over 322 lakhs bigahs 
or 31,418 square miles (rather more than the area of 
all Scotland); the total length of waterways, including 
distributaries, being 42,376 for the first three 
classes of work: the net revenue of which was Rs. 
39,342,927 or £2,622,862. Of course it is no good grow- 
ing more food stuff than can be consumed on the spot 
unless a profitable market can be found for the surplus. 
It was at one time considered that water carriage would 
solve the problem; but it was soon found that, with very 
few exceptions, navigable canals could not be construct- 
ed to any advantage, owing to the necessary speed of 
the current to prevent silt and also to the actual cost 
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money to pay for food, however moderate in price it 
may be. Hence the need for relief works, whereby 
they may earn sufficient to tide them over the bad 
times. 

For many years past the gross water rates have in- 
creased considerably, while the cost of revenue manage- 
ment and the working expenses has decreased, with a 
material increase in the net revenue, which increase 
there is every reason to believe will continue. As it is, 
the water costs the people one-third of the increased 
value of their crops in ordinary years. 

Again, famines have been estimated to increase 
the death-rate by 40 per cent. The 1876-78 famine is 
stated to have cost over 16,79 lakhs. 

The duties of Engineers of the Irrigation Branch of 
the Public Works Department are many and varied; 
they are responsible for the proper assessment of the 
Irrigation Revenues ; for the collection of other revenue 
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of transportation ; and, as in England and elsewhere, 
it was soon discovered that except under exceptional 
circumstances nothing could compete with effective car- 
riage by railway. Further, as railways were also found 
to be profitable investments, even without allowing 
them to charge the minimum paying rates which would 
add so enormously to their earning power, there was no 
reason in the world, except the financial policy of the 
Government, why irrigation works and railways should 
not have been executed as fast as labour could be 
found for them and materials could be procured. 
Even as it is, and in spite of the want of sufficient 
feeder roadsanda continued and continuing shortage of 
rolling stock, the combination of irrigation and railways 
has so far advanced that no famine need now occur 
in India, for want of food stuffs at reasonable prices; 
the only difficulty being that in bad years, the culti- 
vators on non-irrigable lands do not possess sufficient 


earned by the canals; for repairs; for suggesting 
improvements ; for the regulation and distribution of 
canal water; and, in some provinces, for all public 
works except railways; all this in addition to the 
designing and construction of all new works whether 
in the shape of additions or reconstructions. 

The pay of officials is not princely :—the Patrol 
receives from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and deal with from 1,500 
to 3,000 acres ; the Ameens get from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, 
for 7,000 to 10,000 acres; the Zilladars, for from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100, overlook from 30,000 to 54,000 acres, and 
Deputy Collectors, with from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, have 
80,000 to 120,000 acres under their charge. 

Irrigation accounts are kept separately for the follow- 
ing provinces, viz.: Punjab, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bombay, Deccan 
and Gujerat, Bengal, Burma, and the Native States 
in the Punjab, which will now be noticed in that order. 
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PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab there are 8 Productive works irrigat- 
ing 5,281,831 acres with a mileage of 12,201, the capital 
cost of which has been Rs. 10,87,88,346,* yielding 
net revenue of 12°29 per cent., the total net revenue 
having been Rs. 8,71,93,900. The water charge is dis- 
tinct from the land revenue assessment and is levied 
as a water rate on occupiers ; this varies with the crops 
grown and is chargeable only on fields actually 
watered. This is subject to revision, of which the 
Government may take a share and, under the Northern 
India Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, it may, during 
the currency of a settlement, impose, in addition to 
the occupier’s rate, an owner’s rate on lands brought 
under irrigation after the settlement was made; 
provided such rate does not exceed half the increase 
in rental value of the land due to irrigation. The 
maximum sugarcane rate is Rs. 8-8; of rice from 
Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 7; for wheat Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 4-4; for 
fodder crops Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8; the average of all being 
Rs. 3-4. 

The alluvial plains of the Punjab, or land of Five 
Rivers, are fed by the melting of the Himalayan snows, 
for the local rainfall is but moderate and is sucked 
up by the thirsty soil. The heavy torrents in the 
hills bring down an enormous amount of detritus, the 
larger and heavier portions of which soon sink to the 
bottom, leaving only the smaller and lighter particles 
to be deposited on the beds of the rivers as the 
waters subside, and over the land during the flood 
season. The nature of the silt varies greatly—where 
it is deposited by a comparatively quick running 
stream, it is often composed of sand from decomposed 
granite and is inimical to cultivation. The finer and 
soil-land silt, on the other hand, giving a new coat 
of fertile soil wherever it 1s deposited. The flood 
water deposits most silt on the banks of the rivers 
where the stream slackens by reason of the sudden 
expansion of its outlet. The consequence is that the 
whole cross-section of the river rises leaving the 
‘*Doab,’’ or two-river-lands between them, the lowest 
part of the country they traverse. What follows is, 
that during some abnormally high flood the main 
stream bursts its banks and seeks an older and lower 
bed. This see-sawing has been going on from time 
immemorial and accounts for the gradual raising of 
all alluvial plains similarly situated. 

The land on the high banks along the rivers is called 
‘‘Bhangar,’’ that in the low lands between them, from 


canals and distributaries generally lie along the ridges, 
and the distributaries on minor watersheds. The 
canals, being laid out with a smaller bed slope than the 
rivers, conduct the water out of the valley at the intake 
on to the higher lands further down, and at times 
right over one watershed into an adjoining one. 

The Western Jumna Canal serves both Imperial and 
a small part of Patiala State lands, much of the land is 
salt or reh, due in some measure to over-irrigation. 
This might be avoided by educating the cultivators, or, 
as the stretches are comparatively few and small, the 
canals can be taken across them. The utility of the 
Jumna for irrigation was recognised many centuries 
ago. In 1350 Firoz Shah Tuglak tapped the right or 
western bank and constructed a canal 150 miles in 
length leading to his lands in Hissar. In course of 
time it silted up. Akbar re-opened it and during 
Shah Jehan’s reign a branch was opened to Delhi. 
But the works were neglected during the decline of 
the Mogul dynasty, and they were abandoned until 
the English took them in hand. 

The Marquis of Hastings, from 1814 to 1823, began 
the restoration of Firoz Shah’s work, and by 1870 half 
a million acres were irrigated. The supply, however, 
was uncertain, and moreover adjacent lands became 
waterlogged, so it was remodelled and re-aligned to 
a great extent, and in the famine year 1897-98 the area 
irrigated amounted to 764,000 acres. On this canal 
there are some river level crossings by means of inlets 
and escapes. 

The Sirhind Canal also serves both Imperial and 
Native lands. This canal takes off from the left bank 
of the Sutlej at Rupar, which lies at the foot of the 
Siwaliks or lower hills of the Himalayan range, where 
the minimum discharge of the river is 2,800 cubic feet 
per second, the maximum being 6,000 cubic feet. The 
work was first proposed by Sir William Baker in 1841; 
but the first estimate was not sanctioned until 1870. 
Lord Ripon let the water in 12 years later in 1882. 
The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway laid a branch 
to serve during the later part of the construction and 
continued it past the head works to a stone quarry 
some miles beyond. In crossing the numerous streams 
the line was carried on so-called ‘‘ Irish’’ causeways 
dipping into the beds of the watercourses. It was 
here also that some of the anomalies attaching to 
Government departmental work were exemplified. 
At Rupar there was a small boat yard, as it was 
intended to navigate the canal, and this was in 


Io to 50 feet below, is called ‘‘ Khadir.’’ The main charge of a British stonemason; the quarry beyond it 
- Ss | Upper Sutlej 
Canals. Tne es pe Bari Woab. |Lower Chenab., over sale Sidhnai. Lower Jhelum. ee eee 
= see ccc 4 ae ANN Ee, anes os ied 
Acres Irrigated 700,335 813,454 9555741 1,945,675 213,997 164,589 305,00 182,14C 
Capital Cost Rs. 172,475,463 2,48,37,227 1 ,98,23,305 98,712 27, 20,734 39,967 3,15.439 39,1838 
Percentage of Net Loss Rs. 
Revenues os 10°07 6°86 12'13 24°48 10°37 25°88 5,33+409 10°C4 
Miles in operation 1,905 ' 3,011 1,963 2,806 718 199 796 743 
Total net Revenue 12,93,908 208,70, 393 2,43,80,212 733,410 12,93,908 21,32,523 1,095,823 


3,98,85,197 
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* To which have to be added the Upper Chenab Rs, 32,823 and the Upper Jhelum Rs. 14,563. 
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was in charge of a Danish shipwright. The flow in 
this canal is now sufficiently fast to automatically 
prevent the deposit of coarse sand. In the first 
57,000 feet of the canal the deposit amounted to 
20,253,000 cubic feet in 1893; In Ig04 it was only 
1,422,000 cubic feet. The Sugh and Budki torrents 
are carried over this canal at a height of 24 feet. The 
aqueduct is designed to carry 30,000 cubic feet per 
second ; it is 400 feet wide with a depth of from 8°4 
feet to 8°34 feet. 

More than one-third of the cost was contributed by 
the Phulkian States :-—Patiala, Nabha and Jhind; in 
consideration of this they are entitled to the same 
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feet per second, serving Gurdaspur as well as the above 
mentioned important towns. It was begun after the 
annexation of the provinces in 1850 and was origi- 
nally opened in 1861 ; it has been greatly enlarged and 
extended since then. In the central portion, between 
the Ravi and the Sutlej, it is evident that there was 
high cultivation, which ceased after the Beas was 
diverted into the Sutlej in 1790, instead of running an 
independent course into the Chenab. 

The Lower Chenab Cana!.—The ordinary discharge 
of the canal is six times that of the Thames at Tedding- 
ton. It lies between the Ravi and the Chenab Rivers, 
and is the largest of all canals in India at the present 


A BEAUTIFUL BUND TO AN ANCIENT RAJPUTANA LAKE. 


Proportion of the supply. The water serves large 
areas in those States, and also in Faridkot and in the 

udhiana and Firozpur districts. In these States the 
ordinary irrigated area is two million acres, three- 
quarters of whch is by the above two canals. 

The Bari Doab Canal.—The silt here is very sandy. 
The Hasli Canal was constructed by native chiefs in 
former times to serve Lahore and Amritsar with water 
from the Ravi, and the Bari Doab takes off very near 
the same place, at Madhopur on the right bank of this 
Tiver, close to the foot of the hills where it has a dis- 
charge of 1,200 c. feet per second. Here a weir diverts 
the mae into a canal having a capacity of 45,000 c. 

I 


time. It was originally an inundation canal opened in 
1887, which ran the risk common to all such canals of 
silting up. In1889, work having been started in 1884, 
it was converted into an irrigation canal of the first 
magnitude. The weir head works are at Khanki 8 miles 
below Wazirabad, and were completed in 1892, since 
which there have been constant enlargements and exten- 
sions so that it now serves the greater part of the 
Rechna Doab, nearly all Crown Jand in the Gujran- 
wala, Jhang, and Montgomery districts, and commands 
2,045,000 acres Or OVer 4,134 square miles of culturable 
land which was formerly an uninhabited howling desert. 
(The cultivable area of Egypt is 3,000,000 acres.) It 
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has already attracted a new population of one million 
from congested districts. The weir has 4,000 feet of 
waterway and is divided into 8 lengths of about 500 
feet by piers 10 feet wide. Iron shutters 8 feet high 
are erected on the crest ; these are put up as the floods 
subside and are dropped from the piers by let-go gear 
asthe waters rise. The take-off of the canal is just above 
the weir, it has a maximum depth of about 11 feet, is 
250 feet wide at the base, and is capable of discharging 
10,800 c. feet per second, All the Crown lands are par- 
celled off into 1,100 feet squares with numbered bound- 
ary pillars which served as guide posts to the officers 
when all was jungle. These plots have been carefully 
levelled and have a network of telegraphs for the men 
who regulate the water-supply, while a railway has 
been built right through the heart of them. To meet 
a sudden overplus of water, depressions in the 
ground have been made to act as reservoirs by enclos- 
ing them in suitable embankments. This canal earns 
more net revenue than all the other works in the 
Punjab and is still developing, so that the ultimate 
percentage of profit has not yet been reached. 

The Upper Sutlej Canals, including Lower Sohag and 
Para, They are inundation canals from the right bank 
of the Sutlej and there is no weir at the intake. A 
portion of the Montgomery district is served by them. 
The new population first began to settle here success- 
fully in 1892-93. 

The Sidhnat Canal earned the highest net revenue 
of all, and the average cost of the work per acre 
irrigated was the lowest in India, zviz., Rs. 2. This 
small but remarkable canal takes off above the weir on 
the Ravi, north of the junction with the Chenab and 
serves part of the Multan district. The first settlers 
arrived in 1892-93. 

The Lower Jhelum Canal though begun in Igor, 1s not 
yet completed, and the loss in working, exclusive of 
interest, fell from Rs. 1,12,030 in 1g0r-02 to Rs. 19,435 
in the next three years. Thiscanal willeventually serve 
14 million acres in the Jech Doab, which was and is still, 
in a great measure, an arid tract between the Chenab 
and Jhelum, a Crown waste in the Shahpur district ; 
and it is estimated to cost, when completed, no less than 
Rs. 1,81,89 849. In January 1899 the staff first arrived 
on the job ; and the head works were begun in October 
of that year; the weir was completed in May and the 
water diverted over it in December 1901. The head 
works are near Rasul, where Chilianwala was fought, 
and the intake is on the right bankof the Jhelum. The 
cost of revenue management per each rupee of Irriga- 
tion Revenue were the highest in India, v1z., Re. 1°07. 

The Indus Inundation Canals.—The Indus has gradu- 
ally worked its way from east to west—indeed this is 
the general tendency of rivers running north and south 
in India, and may perhaps be due to the rotation of the 
earth in the other direction. From Sukkur to the sea, 
some 300 miles, the banks are permanent only at 
Sukkur, Jhirk and Kotri. Theriver begins to rise with 
the melting of the snows in April and May to the 
middle of August. The water then falls rapidly for 
six weeks and more slowly afterwards. When the 
water is 12 feet at Bhukkur (in the Sukkur gorge) it 
begins to flow into the canals sufficiently to moisten the 
land for ploughing; if not, the beasts have to be 
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employed in raising water. The depth of some of the 
canals is 15 feet and the velocity is from 1 to 3 feet per 
second ; sufficient to prevent silt while not eroding the 
banks. 

In the Inundation Canals taken over, the land revenue 
was fixed with reference to water advantages, and peo- 
ple were required to clear out or to contribute to the 
annual clearance.of the canals. In some districts each 
owner had to send a number of coolies proportionate to 
his land irrigated in the previous season ; this was called 
chher ; in others, the owners were charged rateably a 
fixed clearance rate of about half the estimated average 
cost ofclearance. Atthelast resettlement of this district 
it was decided to impose an occupier’s rate in addition 
to the ‘‘ dry ’’ assessment, the Government doing the 
clearance at their own cost. 

The Upper Chenab and Upper Jhelum Canals.—These 
canals appear for the first time in the reports and will 
now be described. The Government have sanctioned a 
scheme estimated to cost nearly eight crores of rupees 
or £5,300,000 which will convert the vast Sind-Sagar 
Doab into a fertile country by the use of the Indus water. 
Between the Jhelum and Chenab Canals and the Bari- 
Doab Canal three canals are to be constructed forming 
one great scheme. These are designed to serve 
1,876,000 acres or nearly 3,000 square miles of land by 
means of 3,218 miles of waterway, main, branch and 
distributing. By these means a gross revenue of Rs. 96 
lakhs is anticipated or £640,000 yielding a net revenue 
of 10 per cent. for irrigation alone. The largest canal 
will beat the record in India as it will have a discharge 
of nearly 12,000 c, feet per second from a channel 
270 feet broad and 11 feet deep with a velocity of 44 feet 
per second. The three main canals are called No. 1 
Upper Jhelum, No. 2 Upper Chenab, No. 3 Lower Bari 
Doab, and will irrigate three totally separate tracts 
of land. 

Canal No. x will he between the Jhelum and Chenab 
Rivers from where they emerge out of the Himalayan 
range. The southern portions of this tract called the 
Upper Jech Doab has been subject to famine. The 
canal will take off from the Jhelum River which has a 
cold weather discharge of from 6,000 to 10,000 c. feet 
per second. One canal already takes off from this river 
but enough is left for this second one ; a great portion 
of this supply will, moreover, be passed on through 
this canal to the Chenab river. 

Canal No, 2 will lie between the Chenab and Ravi 
Rivers in the Upper Rechna. In this district an old 
canal, the Nitri, 50 miles long, used to feed a tank at 
Shekopur. In this Doab there isa riverain tract on the 
south-east which is subject to droughts and is greatly 
in need of irrigation. The Chenab River already feeds 
the great Chenab Canal and little, if any, is left to 
spare ; so the necessary amount will be drawn from the 
Jhelum surplus and be delivered a little above the head 
of this last mentioned canal. 

Canal No. 3.—The land called the Lower Bari Doab 
which will be served by this work is now mostly jungle— 
a grazing ground for camels—and nearly a million acres 
of waste ground will be turned into a fertile plain at the 
magic touch of water ; it is in the Montgomery district 
east of the Ravi. The supply for this canal will be 
drawn from the Chenab River 40 miles above where 
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No. 2 debouches ; it should come from theg Ravi, but 
the old Bari Doab Canal absorbs most of the supply 
from this river, so a portion of Canal No. 2 will be 
carried under the Ravi by asyphon and will deliver the 
water into the waste lands of the Lower Bari Doab. 
This great syphon will carry 6,500 c. feet per second 
under a river having a flood discharge of 200,000 c. 
feet per second ; it will be a quarter of a mile long. 

The minimum height above the soffit at low water 
will be 27 feet. There are eight vent barrels 114 feet by 
10 feet, carrying 6,500 c. feet per second under the 
Ravi which, when in flood, dicharges 200,000 c. feet 
per second. There is an invert over the whole work 
enclosed in iron straps; it is 1,400 feet long between 
the drop walls, and there is a drop of 4 feet through 
the syphon. 

Another work now being studied is the New Swat 
River Canal, involving two tunnels under the Malakand 
and estimated to cost two crores. This project is in an 
advanced state. Another to tap the Kabul River 20 
miles north of Peshawar is still in embryo. 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 


Nearly all these are treated as Imperial. 

Shahpur Inundation Canals.—There has been a great 
reduction in the revenue on these canals. 

Ghaggar Canals.—The loss on the working of these 
canals has increased. 


Shahpur 


Name of Canals. inundation, @9ggar. Total 
Acres of Land Irrigated 18,09 16,412 | 35.403 
Miles in Operation ... 152 68 220 
Capital Cost Rs, 2,15,g14 35435245 | 5,489,159 
! 
Deficit 
Percentage of Net Revenue 18'0c ' Rs. 38,825 | ool 
Total ret Deficit Rs, 211433 4195, 189 


- 2,16,244 | 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

In the LUnited Provinces of Agra and,Oudh’' there 
are five} Productive Works,‘ irrigating 1,909,316, acres 
with a mileage of 8,593, the capital cust of which has 
been Rs. 8,73,54,769, yielding a net revenue of 7°58 per 
cent. ; the total net revenue having been Rs. 4,16,15,024. 

he area irrigated is, however, gradually decreasing. 
The water charge is distinct from the land revenue as 


in the Punjab. 


———— Oe Sep ISS 
Se A Lower ; Eastern 
als Ganges Ganges, Agra, Jumna. 
" Enh ce riots ss 
Acres Irrigated 8.18.55 5.90,257 | 1,85,297 25775543 
Capital Cost Rs... | 3,20,80,153  3,06,24,484 1,03,19,638 47457,968 
Percentage of Net 
Revenue ee G66 | 4°66 8°75 22°82 
Miles in operation .. 3.204 3,195 7744 884 
: i | 
oh Net Revenue | 
ee © 2,00,51,061  —24.72,768 —7,32,416 | 2,55,33,480 
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The_Ganges\Canal.—An old canal opened at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century took off from the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumna, it was re-opened early in 
the 1gth century and now serves parts of the Saharan- 
pur, Mozufarnagar and Meerut districts. Sir Proby 
Cautley used the experience he gained on this work in 
designing and constructing the Ganges Canal, and it . 
was opened in 1854 after six years’ work. It serves 
nine districts in the Jumna Ganges Doab, taking off 
from the right bank of the last named river just below 
the famous pilgrimage place, Hardwar, by means of a 
weir constructed of rubble stone, fascines, and earth 
work, made up annually, and annually destroyed by the 
floods. It passes over the Solani River in an aqueduct 
named therefrom, and 1s not only the first large original 
work executed in Northern India, but is reckoned 
second to none in boldness of conception and to very 
few in utility and financial success. It was originally 
designed for a flow of 6,750 c. feet per second. This 
was found to create too much scour, especially at the 
open Ogee falls. Nine lakhs were spent in remedying 
defects but the main original teatures were not 
altered. 

On this system there are 1,730 miles of drainage 
channels, with the result that the lands which had 
previously remained flooded till the end of the cold 
weather are now drained sufficiently dry for the rab: 
sowings ; the level of the subsoil water has ceased to 
rise and the sanitary condition of the district has been 
much improved. 

The canal is carried over the Solani River by means 
of an aqueduct with fifteen 50-feet arches ; it is 172 
feet wide, with a discharge of 6,500 c. feet per 
second ; the parapet walls are 12 feet 9 inches high. 
The cost was Rs. 32,87,000. The Puttri torrent is 
carried over this canal in an aqueduct and there is also 
the Rampur superpassage. 

This canal supplies a large proportion of the water 
for the next two canals. 

The Lower Ganges Canal.—The cost of the work per 
each cubic foot of full discharge was the highest in 
India, v7z., Ks. 3,838. It takes off, by means of a 
weir, at a point 130 miles below Hardwar on the right 
bank of the Ganges, and irrigates seven districts in the 
lower part of the Doab. It was opened in 1878 after 
six years’ work. There is an escape back into the 
river about two miles below the weir sufficient to scour 
out the greater part of the silt. This canal is carried 
over the Nadrai or Kali Nudi River by means of an 
aqueduct with fifteen arches of 60 feet span, founded 
: on wells sunk 50 feet below the bed of 


Fatehpur the river. The width is 130 feet and 

Branch Lower the maximum velocity is 4 feet per 

ae second; there is a 12 feet roadway on 

= one side and a 6 feet bridle path on 

31668 theother. Thecost was Rs. 44,57,000. 

3<,72,926  -hisand the Solani are the two largest 
aes works of the kind in the world. 

7 Lhe Agra Canal was opened in 1874, 

+" It takes off the right bank of the Jumna 

534 11 miles below Delhi, at a place called 

Okla, and serves part of the Gurgaon, 

—7,74,333  ‘Muttra and Agra districts. On_ this 


work there is an escape below the weir 
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similar to that on the Lower Ganges Canal. The 
head works on these two canals were built) on ex- 
ceedingly fine sand— consequently the cost of them 
rose from 2} to 45} lakhs. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal is remarkable for the 
enormous profit it has brought in to the State, it being 
the most remunerative work in these provinces. On 
this canal there are some level crossings similar to 
those on the Western Jumna. 


MAJOR PROTECTIVE WORKS. 


Name of Work. deta Ken 
Canal, Canal, 
Acres of lard irrigated 1,17,.543 
Miles in operation nog 
Capital Cost Rs, vie aah 47 Or9742 7.7 4.009 
Dee thy it 
Percentage of Net Revenues o'84 Rs, 155.82 
‘Total Net Profits ard Deficit Rs... 2°90), 40.38.27 | - 18,184 


The Betwa Canal is not likely to prove remunerative 
in its present condition, but the construction of an 
additional reservoir wil provide additional storage 
for 1,484 millions c. feet of water which, it Is anti- 
cipated. will have a beneficial etfect on the receipts. 
It takes off from the Betwa (a tributary of the Jumna) 
about 12 miles north of Jhansi, and irrigated portions 
of the Hamirpur and Jaloan districts: it is not 
perennial and was opened in 1885." The demand _ for 
water while it 1s flowing is slack, except in dry season. 
2,700 million c. feet of water are stored at present, 
the weir being 56 feet high. The canal was found 
very useful in the 1896-97 famines, when it irrigated 
87,000 acres. 

The Ken Canal is in progress and is intended to 
protect the Banda district, which was hit so hard in 
1896-97. Itis not likely to prove otherwise remunera- 
tive. There is not a great field) for extension in 
these provinces. Over 30 vears ago a big” project 
was proposed to take a canal off the right) bank 
of the Sarda River and to irrigate the Oudh districts. 
This, as well as a smaller project, has always 
met with strong opposition, although additional 
protection is urgently needed in the districts South 
of the Jumna. 


Minor CAPITAL WORKS. 


a 
Dun | Rohilkhand syuor ee Total 
Canals, Canals, | Canals, ‘a an Sates 
Wat kes. 
ye eo ee eS eae ——— — 
14,499 174730 10,018 5,019 1,94,352 
S7 397 7” 66 T,1GG 
G,2-4.309 2 4,23,102 2,358,570 82,031 92,07.917 
\ 
Deficit 
O's 4 1°82 14°70 Rs. 4-35$ ener 
oa 3,08 603 + G,99,719 X .4,99,049 ~ 47;501 | = 10, 20,139 
| 
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The Minor works were all treated as ‘‘Provincial,’’ 
750,000 acres are Irrigated by private canals; the most 
important being those constructed by two English 
landowners which irrigates 40,000 acres of rice and 
15,000 of rabi crops on their respective estates. 

Canals in this province water-logged the soil and 
created malaria, besides covering the tracts with Vsar 
or Reh, These evils have been cured by re-alignment 
and bv 3,300 miles of drainage channels. 


MADRAS. 


Nearly all new works include or supersede old ones. 
On newly irrigated land at one time the water (‘‘ wet ’’) 
rate might be levied on the whole area for which water 
had been supphed, or on areas actually irrigated in 
addition to the “dry?” rate. Subsequently on revision 
of the settlement the two rates were consolidated, 
representing the revenue assessed on land entitled to 
irrigation. This has many advantages where most of 
the crop is paddy raised every year. The maximum 
sugarcane rate was Rs. 10; on rice Rs. 5 to Rs. 2; the 
average of all rates being Rs. 4-8. 


Major PrRopucrivE WorRKS. 


In the province of Madras there are eight Produc- 
tive Works irrigating 2,940,599 acres, with a mileage of 
8,304, the capital cost of which has been Rs. 7,18,66,138, 
yielding a net revenue of 8°79 per cent. ; the total net 
revenue having been Rs. 8,58,41,824. The area irrigat- 
ed exceeded all previous records. 

In this province there are 40,000 small storage tanks 
for irrigation purposes in the ryotwari tracts; of these 
only 3,500, which are looked after by the Public 
Works Department, irrigate more than 200 acres, 
many of them serving less than Io acres. Thirty-one 
thousand of these tanks are under the charge of the 
Revenue Officers, while 5,000 are private works. 
Some of these and also some of the larger works 
of a similar nature are very old. Two tanks in 
Chingleput district still serve 2,000 to 4,000 acres and 
are 1,100 years old according to inscriptions. The 
Chembrambakam and Cumbum tanks hold between 
3,000 and 4,000 million c. feet and cover over 959 
miles. On zemindari estates two million acres are 
irrigated from tanks and half a milion by wells and 
watercourses, including spring channels in beds of 
streams during the dry season. 

In the Native States 625,000 acres are irrigated or 
57 percent. of the estimated culturable area. In 1857 
the Provincial Government was instructed to submit 
proposals for works to be carried out by private 
agency. These were submitted as will be noted later 
on. 

The Godavert Delta System.—The Dowlaishwaram 
Weir on the Godaveri River was sanctioned in 1884; 
it is 2} miles long; it is in four seetions on a bed of 
pure sand, and the flood rises 28 feet ; the main wall 
is on 6 feet wells sunk 6 feet, andis from 3 to 4 feet 
thick; over this there is a masonry flooring 47 feet 
wide of which 19 feet are horizontal, the remainder 
sloping and curved, it is 4 feet thick and ends on 
another row of similar wells, below which there is a 
rough stone pitching 70 to 80 feet wide. This work 
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was constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1844-50, and 
is one of the two most remunerative works in the 
Presidency. 

The Kistna Canal was planned by Sir Arthur Cotton 
who also at the invitation of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment as mentioned above, proposed irrigating 
large portions of the Bellari, Kurnool, Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts. The Madras Irrigation Company 
was formed to carry out the whole scheme under a 
Government guarantee, only a portion of which, 
however, was ever completed, and the Government 
took over the works in 1882. The complete 
Tungabhadra project for utilising the river of that 
name (a tributary of the Kistna) as well as storage 
work on the Kistna itself are being considered and, 
should it be found possible to carry them out at a 
reasonable cost, they may yet be constructed. 

There is no doubt that more storage works are 
required as the existing ones are insufficient for 
present needs. Whereas it they were adequate, second 
crops might be sown and the famine districts be 
completely protected. But both the country and the 
soil are unfavourable to canals, and the works would 
be very costly. The question is therefore whether 
Indirect profits from absence of famine would not 
Justify the outlay. 
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committing themselves to any big schemes; and, al- 
though the result of working by Government agency 
had proved very encouraging they considered private 
agency more advantageous ; this however, for various 
reasons, did not prove to be the case. However, the 
percentage of working expenses to gross revenue was 
the lowest in India, v7z., 10°59. The grand anicut on 
this system was constructed 1,600 years ago. The 
Cauvery system is the other work alluded to above 
as being most remunerative. 

The tendency of main streams to go back to old chan- 
nels has already been mentioned ; this has had to be 
checked in this instance by an anicut across the Cau- 
very and Coleroon Rivers in order to preserve the pre- 
sent arrangement. The marginal embankments have 
had to be raised higher and higher and are cut from 
time to time to provide discharges on to the low lands 
in moderate amounts; this being the course taken 
generally by Nature when she is undisturbed by 
artificial restraints. The Upper Coleroon anicut is now 
being remodelled. 

The Srivatkuntham Anicut is on the Tambraparni 
River, in Tinnevelli, south of Tuticorin. 

Kurnool Canal.—The Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal is 
the only part of Sir Arthur Cotton’s big project that 
has so far been constructed. The Madras Irrigation 


Godaveri | Penner 

Name of Work, Delta Kistna. River 

Seysti. | Canals, 
Acres Irrigated 8,738,049 6, 48,247 1,29.0°7 
Capital Cost Ks, - , €,36.93,340 | 1453.22.55! 64. 38,713 

Percentage of Net 

Revenue 19°34 14°49 0°13 
Miles in operation 2,466 2,376 473 
Total Net Revenue Rs. | 4,87,83709, | 2,96,69,631 g,01,860 
The present weirs on the Tungabhadra_ were 


constructed by Krishna Raya at the beginning of the 
16th century. The old dams, called corumbos, were 
composed of earth and brushwood and were renewed 
every year. The Bezwada anicut was built in 
1852-55; it is 3,714 feet long and 20 feet above the 
deep bed of the river. It is founded on pure sand 
and is situated in a deep gorge, where floods rise 40 feet 
at times giving a depth of 19 feet over the crest, witha 
discharge of 770,000 c. feet per second. On this canal 
a ‘‘ syphon ’’ crossing got choked by detritus and was 
carried away. 

Lhe Penner River Canals.—The net revenue from 
these canals which averaged 4°46 between 1896 and 
1904 fell to 0°13, as noted above, owing to the grant of 
large remissions and to the diminution in the area of 
second crop cultivation in 1904-05, on account of the 
unfavourable character of the season. 

The C auvery and Coleroon Delta System.—These works 
In Tanjore were started under native rule and were 
improved by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1835-36. As the 
funds for these and the similar works on the Godaveri 
and Jumna, already mentioned, were provided out of 
revenue only, the East India Company shrank from 


| 
| 
| 


Cane Srivali | 
as Kuntham | Kurnool Barur Periyas 
Rane anicut | Canal, Tank. Project. 
a System, 
5 a 
9,89,226 445074 | 88.919 | 5.393 1,560,634 
52,73,568 | 15,97,016 | 2,17,71,264 | 434,841 | 03.34,814 
25°90 6°34 0°48 1°07 4°08 
2,094 go 505 29 276 
2,79,37,028 3,00,928 | —-1,96,03.808] ~ 2,42,183 | — 22,61,6c2 


Company came to grief over the work, and it has never 
been successful—even now it only just pays its way, 
and is never likely to become really ‘‘ Productive.’’ 
The capital cost was greatly in excess of the estimate, 
and the works were taken over by the Government in 
1882. On this canal there is a bank 50 feet high on 
side long ground; it is 35 feet high for miles. The 
average cost per acre irrigated has been Rs. 24-6, 

The Barur Tank is one of the most unremunerative 
works in the province and it 1s not expected that it will 
ever yield any profit, so as to justify its inclusion among 
‘*Productive’’ works. 

The Pertyar Project.—The works which were opened 
in 1896 have so far cost about Rs. 1,300 per million 
c. feet of water stored. They consist of a large 
storage reservoir in Travancore on the western side 
of the Ghauts, with a concrete dam across a narrow 
gorge in the Periyar River, which discharges on the 
Malabar Coast. The impounded water is diverted by a 
tunnel through the hills into the Vaigai River on the 
eastern side of the Ghauts ; this river discharges into 
the Palks Straits in Madura and there are many old 
irrigation works upon it, but the supply therefrom is 
very uncertain. The scheme was designed and carried 
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out by Colonel J. Pennycuick, R.E. The reservoir holds 
13,000 million c. feet, of which 6,815 million c. feet 
are available for supplementing the Vaigai flow. The 
dam is of concrete 1,241 feet long and 155 feet high 
to its crest with a 3 feet parapet. The tunnel is 5,704 
feet long and is go square feet in area, with a gradient 
through it of rin. 75. Stoney’s Gates are fixed at the 
head of the tunnel and the water flows for 86 miles 
down the Vaigai River to a weir with the ordinary 
distribution canals, serving 200,000 acres which were 
previously subject to severe droughts. A steady 
improvement is noticeable in the case of this project 
and it is anticipated that its return will still further 
improve when the distributing works are completed. 
The head works at Peranai have been remodelled. 

The incidence of Irrigation Revenue per acre served 
is the highest in India, viz., Rs. 10°65; the cost of 
Revenue management per acre irrigated is also the 
highest, viz., Re. 1°11; as is likewise the maintenance 
of works per acre, viz., Rs. 2°19; and the total work- 
ing expenses, v7z., Rs. 3°42 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 


The acres irrigated were 521,786, with 2,548 miles 
in operation, at a capital outlay of Rs. 1,15,18,282. 
The percentage of net Revenue being 4°41 and the 
total net Revenue Rs. 2,15,75,126. These works were 
all treated as “ Provincial.” 
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BOMBAY-SIND. 


Many tracts in this province have become deserts 
through being covered with drift sand, or through 
the destruction of trees by human agency. Tank 
irrigation is unknown, but the rainfall is so slight 
and so uncertain that this is not surprising, so that 
irrigation canals have always been in _ use, and have 
been improved and greatly added to by the British 
Government, as cultivators depend entirely on them to 
produce the rice and wheat they grow. The so-called 
‘‘wet ’’ and ‘‘ dry’’ rates have been consolidated on 
revision of the settlement, and they now represent 
the revenue assessed on land entitled to irrigation. 
The rates vary, however, with the method of 
irrigation (whether flow or lift), with the area 
cultivated, and, to some extent, with the crop sown; 
the quantity of water used, when it is used, the 
quality of the soil, the intensity and_ constancy 
of the demand, and the increased value of the 
output are also taken into consideration. Nine- 
tenths of the revenue assessed are credited to 
the canals and the rates average Re. I-9g_ per 
acre the working expenses to 8a. (the lowest 
in India). 

The rise and fall of the Indus at Sukkur is 15 feet, 
at Kotri 230 miles lower down it is slightly less. At 
the former place the maximum discharge is 800,000 
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“s 26.8 ef i 2 # = 5 or 3g 5 
a | BUS : ge lS, = S S 7 ee Se 3 2 
z 2ER 2 a8, we a = 5 2 : : 9 oF 
Name of Work. a . ai “ a a6 ES | 2 os oe mm e ae S | - Ae 5 5 
ea | fa52| 8 8 ze | 28 ee es: 5 iC 2 243 
2a |3esi| 22 3°: eae Ed a ee: 5 : S38 
7 om ee cae av =" a | Ae =f oa wae A a a} BFS 
| ae | a i ey . 
. ~ | 
Acres Irrigated 11366 7,946 79,511 | 111,453 11,277 33.270 26,332 29.032 17,168 3003 2,221 1,388,085 
| 
Miles in operation .. | 27 10 2u6 wh 63 190 | 163 rSy 7 14 57 | - 469 
; | | | 
. A as ' I 
Capital Cost Rs. 7 747107 | 17572,920,  23,61,837 | 14.05,400) 5,94.844 3:93,832 | 310.068 — g,12.1790|  2.26,240' 4457-723] 5.97916 ! 5439,083 16.8 7,704 
Percentage of Net | Deficit Deficit Deficit | 
Revenue ms ae Br Rs. 13,264 15°58 3°50 20.23 4°18 3°33 679 Rs. 6 782 osz7 | Rs. 233, 8°73 
| 
Total Net Profit or | | 
Deticit Rs. vl “tR27.00 >1.32.777| £19,24,240 4 1,07,69, 552] -- 42,006 + 26,32 427 : + 41845496 +4507,876) +8,71,536 - 12.033 +9.625 - 713 +34.90, 38 
a : | 
: hs anes pence 
MAJOR PROTECTIVE WoRKS. c. feet persecond. The silt at the head of these canals 
ee a on manda = is some times so great that a new head has to be cut. 
Name of Project. Rushikulya,' Mopad. Total. 
! MAjyOR PRODUCTIVE WORKS. 
Acres irrigated eee ioe) In the province of Sind there are eight Productive 
ee ; works irrigating 1,201,889 acres; the total length 
| 21 216 of the canals being 2,122 miles. The capital cost 
Capital Cost Rs. §0,0 4,088 1,748 | 50,05,836 of which has been Rs. 2,51,82,393, yielding a net 
De eves revenue of 5°17 per cent. The total net profit has 
e . . 
Percentage of Net Revenue ... ji. ike. Fe aa been Rs. 66,15,516. The total area irrigated exceeded 
etna a 7 the average of the last nine years. The average 
ene mer | 20 O S704 33 | 20,93,797 value of the crops per acre was Rs. 19'r and the 


Taking these two classes of work together, the 
percentage of working expenses on gross revenue was 
22, being the lowest in all India. 


The Rushikulya Canal is not likely to prove re- 
munerative 


average rate of revenue assessed per acre was Rs. 2°], 
thus being the lowest figures in India. ; 

The Desert Canal is the only one showing a maxl- 
mum net revenue since 1896. It is also notable as 
having the highest percentage of working expenses 
to net revenue (excluding two exceptional cases), while 
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Of these canals the Fuleli alone is navigable; it lies in 
the Hyderabad district, is generally perennial, and can 
serve 400,000 acres. There are four small works in 
progress on the left bank of the Indus and many 
extensions have been proposed; when these have 
been carried out the present area irrigated will be 
increased by 20%. This area fluctuates about 800,000 
acres according to the state of the river, but the 
canals never fail entirely, are cheap and profitable— 


the cost of revenue management for each rupee of 
irrigation revenue, and the incidence of irrigation 
revenue per acre irrigated, are the lowest. The gross 
revenue has risen steadily in the last three years. 
The Umharwah Canal.—The net revenue on this 
canal was as high as 17°96 per cent. in the triennium 
1896-99. The gross revenue has declined in the last 
three years. The cost of revenue management per 
acre irrigated is the lowest in India, being Re. o’ro. 


( 


Name of Canal. Desert. | Umbharwahb. Begari. Eastern Nara.!  Jamrao. Dad, | Wastat. Mahiwah, 
Acres irrigated 199,513 66,505 232,508 269,415 260,030 68,085 77 033 28,619 
Miles in operation cas 318 98 158 208 su 385 234 | 60 
Capital Cost Rs. 26,67 ,057 6,59.688 17,06,709 | 66,02,930 | 82,506,133 ~2,60,474 16,70,495 13,460,817 
Deficit Rs, 
Percentage of Net Revenue .. 219 G°54 17°23 5°26 3°85 1,16 232 0°87 Zul 
Total Net Revenue Rs. 9.31,069 8,566,007 44,955,645 | 16,12,015 | -- §,68. 544 | -- §,99. 568 ~1.54,592 ~ 26,247 
| 


witness the Ghar, which pays nearly 93%, and which 
has returned its capital outlay more than 29 times. 
There is no doubt that a weir will have to be put up at 
Sukkur, owing to the amount of water that will even- 
tually be abstracted from the upper part of the Indus 
for the Punjab Canals. It will be a very difficult and 
costly job owing to the strength and depth of the 
current even at low water. 


The Begari Canal.—The net revenue on this canal 
was also as high as 21 per cent. in the same triennium, 
but it has been very steady on the whole, as has also 
been the gross revenue. These three canals also take 
off from the right bank of the Indus above Sukkur 
and have been practically made by Government. 

The Eastern Nara Canal.—The net revenue returns 
were the lowest since 1896-99, having been as high as 
7°32 In 1899-1902. The total working expenses per 
acre irrigated were the lowest in India, vtz., Re. 0°47. 
This canal takes off from the left bank of the Indus 
above Sukkur and discharges into the Runn of Cutch 
giving perennial supply. 

The Jamrao Canal was opened in November 1899 
and the net revenue rose to 5'08 in 1903-04. The 
gross revenue on this has fluctuated considerably in 
the triennium 1902-05, but has improved considerably 
on the whole. It takes off from the Nara at the 


BOMBAY-DECCAN AND GUJARAT. 


The rainfall in the Deccan plateau is very uncertain 
and is almost entirely due to the south-west monsoon : 
some very large storage works have therefore been 
constructed. There are remains of very large tanks 
such as the Madag Tank in the Dharwar district. 
Excluding wells, §rds of the irrigation depends on field 
embankments and small tanks serving from 3 to 400 


lower boundary of Khairpur State and the tract is 
being colonised. 

The Dad Canal.—The gross revenue on this has 
steadily declined in the same _ period. 

The Nasrat Canal.--The same remark applies to this 
canal which was opened in 1903-04. 

The Mahiwah Canal first came into operation in 
1903-04 and the gross revenue has dropped over 40 
per cent. since then. 

The Naulakhi Canal is under construction but has 
not vet been mentioned in the returns. 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 


There are eight of these, irrigating 798,434 acres, 
the capital cost of which has been Rs. 45,54,478 
ylelding a net revenue of 19°48 per cent.; the total 
length of the canals being 1,826 miles. The total net 
profit has been Rs. 2,36,94,290. These works were 
nearly all treated as ‘‘ Imperial.”’ 
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Name of Canal. | Sukkur. 


(har Great 
aN ‘  Marak. 


Sarfrazawah. 


acres, most of which the State, on account of its great 
interest in the revenue, now controls and contributes 
to their maintenance and improvements. The total 
area served by private canals is probably about 74 
million acres, but many of these are apt to fail when 
most wanted. This uncertainty accounts for the non- 
success (financially) of the Irrigation works in these 
parts of the province ; moveover storage works are 
costly and the demand is irregular except on small 
areas on which high class crops are raised and which 
pay high rates. The loss by evaporation, leakage and 
absorption is also very great, being from Io to as much 
as 62%. So-called ‘‘occupiers’’ rates are levied on 
all major and on several minor works, generally from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 per acre on sugarcane, the average 
being Ks. 4-8. The working expenses are the highest 
in India, being Rs. 2-8. The charge for Irrigation 
works are small compared with those of other provin- 
ces and the extent of area 
irrigated by them continues 
steady with slight variations. 


| Three other 
Fuleli, works costing 
under I lakh, 


The works have not yet paid 


Acres Irrigated 82,060 2,51.537 55,835 26 658 3:40,712 35.032 . 

Miles in Operation 130 power ge co 1024 | 193 ~+Off the interest charges. 

apital Cost Rs, 4 Bgj28.97 4.98,602 2,05.740 1, 24,680 18,61,503 4,27.973 

Percentage of Net meee ee | ! Major PropucTIvE Works. 
evenue ant 2°to G2°67 20°13 11°88 | 16°16 | 7°04 : 

Total Net Revenue Rs.; 15,09.268 | 1,46,44,8821,31,617 2.52.78 | 60.42.64 | 1, 13,095 There are seven works in 


———____ | | this province irrigating 31,885 
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acres ; this area is gradually decreasing. The total 
length of the canals being 433 miles. The capital cost 
of these has been Rs. 1,15,40,35I yielding a net 


revenue of 187%. The total net deficit having been 
Rs. 9,118,750. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 


The Mhasvad Tank is not likely to prove remunerative. 

The Nira Canalis also not likely to prove remuner- 
ative. 

The Shetphal Tank is another unremunerative under- 
taking and is likely to remain so. 


ol Lower 
Names of Works, Hathmati | paojhra 
oo“ River an 
| 
Acres Irrigated 5! 2,48, 
Miles in Operation a “s | si 45 
Bee 
Capital Cost Rs. | §,17,833 ; 4.68,621 
| | | 
| { 
| Deficit | 
Percentage of Net Revenue Ks. 24,152 | 0°89 
” oF | 
Potal Net Deficit Rs. re 6,95,515 | 397 4,410 
| 


The Kadra River Works have cost Rs. 3,605 per mile. 


MAJOR PROTECTIVE WorKS. 


There are six (including the Gokak Canal Ist section, 
which is now classed as a minor work, and included in 
the Gokak Storage Works) irrigating 60,564 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 353 miles. The capital 
cost of these has been Rs. 95,87,720, yielding a net 
revenue of 0°55°%. The total net deficit having been 
Rs. 56,89,729, which is not likely to be recouped with- 
in a reasonable time, although the works are classed 
among ‘‘ Productive’’ ones. Taking these two classes 
of works together, the average value of the crops per 
acre was Rs. 82; the average rate of revenue assessed 
was Rs. 5-8, and working expenses per acre irrigated 


came to Rs. 2-9; these figures being the highest in all 
India. 


| 


|  Gokak Nira . 
Name of Work, *§ Canal a Canal plans 
ist Sect. Anke Ly Whiting. oI 
Acres Irrigated 8.615 48,822 2,127 
Miles in Operation,,.i =... ... 107 234 7 
{ 
Capital Cost Rs... | 4,12.666 20,91, 430 36,99,98% 7,06,228 
Percentnge of Net Deficit | 
Revenue . | Rs, 16'098 | 013 0°80 0°73 
1 
Total Net Deficit Rs, | 3605,654 = 17.39.4371 | | 1,165,197 


33.14;759 | 
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a ee 


Kadva Lakh Mutha Ekruk Krisna 
River Works. Canal. Canal, Tank. Canal. 
4°584 — 559 10,971 4,816 8,185 
38 "32 155 48 64 
7 9O,240 3571 8o1 71,75,748 13,40, 380 8.66,627 
| 
\ 
‘ 
Defer 
1°27.) Rs, 17°58 2°25 O07 4°05 
| 
t 
7 02,847 743.310 40,061,084 759,194 


17,28, 384 | 


| 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 


There are thirty of these irrigating 40,695 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 480 miles. The Capital 
cost of these has heen Rs. 86,36,g00, yielding a net 
revenue of 0°46%: the total net profit having been 
Rs. 42°275. The works were nearly all treated as 
‘* Imperial.’’ 


Minor REVENUE WORKS. 


The figures for Sind and the Deccan separately are 
not available. Those given by the Secretary to the 
Government of India are as follows :—Acres irrigated, 
1,033,044: Revenue Receipts, Rs. 22,95,972 : Charges 
(direct only), Rs. 12,66,691 ; Net Revenue, Rs. 11,28,381. 
The figures given by the Accountant-General are :— 
Direct Receipts, Rs. 40,552; Expenditure, Rs. 21,71,411. 

Nearly all the works suffered financially from the 
fall in the price of sugar. On 
the Nara Canal, for example, 

although the area irrigated rose 

Maladevi some 50%, in the last 12 months 
| oe revenue fell 76% in the same 

period. 

The Mutha Canals will be fed 

fron the Mutha reservoir at 
= Kharavasta (Lake Fife) on the 
river of that name, which is fed 
from the Ghats in the Poona 
District of Bombay, where the 
rainfall amounts to 200 inches, 
over a catchment area of 169 
square miles; the fall of the 
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| 
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Defiert Deficit ; ‘ . 
Rs. 10.¢45 | Rs. 12,0g0 Tiver is 6 feet per mile. The 
capacity of the reservoir 4,911 
78,358 73.330  mullion cubic feet. The dam ts 


3,687 feet long, 106°7 feet high, 
and 11°75 feet above the crest 
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of the waste weir. The clear length of the sluices 
is 1,030 feet and the discharge over the waste 
welr amounts to 74,877 cubic feet per second. The 
cost works out at Rs. 48°5 per acre irrigated, the 
highest\in India. The cost of the distributaries was 
also the highest, viz., Rs. 12,170, and the cost per acre 
Irrigated, Rs. 108. 

The Mhasvad Tank has a capacity of 3,072'1 million 
cubic feet and of 3,262°7 million cubic feet above sluice 
level. The catchment area is 480 square miles, on 
which the average rainfall is 22°8 inches. 

The fall of the river is 12 feet per mile. The length 
of the dam, which is of earth, is 9,080 feet, and its 
maximum height 79°8 feet, the height above the crest 
of the weir is 13 feet; the length of the waste weir, 
3,000 feet, and its discharging capacity 235,545 c. feet 
per second. 

Nira Canal.—This work, though not directly re- 
munerative, proved most valuable in the famines of 
1896-97 and 1900-01. The river is fed from the same 
source as the Mutha. The works consist of three 
parts, viz., rst, the Bhatgarh Reservoir, commonly 
called ‘‘Lake Whiting’? which is on the Yelwandi 
River; 2nd, the Vir basin formed by a weir at Vir 
on the Wira River; 3rd, the main canal taking off 
from the left bank of the same. The reservoir con- 
tains 5,313 million c. feet, of which 3,953 million c. 
feet are available for irrigation. The waste weir has 
103 openings of 10 feet, of which 88 have automatic 
gates, the others being worked by hand gates and 
stop planks. The canal will serve 275,000 acres; 
the catchment area is 128 square miles in extent, on 
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which there is a rainfall varying from 40 inches to 250 
inches. The dam is 3,020 feet long, 127 feet high 
from the foundations, and has a roadway on top 
carried by arches over the two waste weirs. These are 
810 feet long, and will carry off a maximum flood of 
51,600 c. feet. per second, with a 10-foot head. There 
are 15 under-sluices 8 feet by 4 feet through the dam 
to clear the silt away, and they are 12 feet above the 
bed of the river which falls 5 feet per mile. The main 
weir at the head work is 2,273 feet long and 42 feet 
above bed of river. 

The Pravava River Works in Ahmednagar district will 
store 8,670 million gallons at a cost of Rs. 350 per 
million gallons. The dam is designed to be 1,425 feet 
long and 250 feet high. The watershed is 47 square 
miles in area on which the rainfall varies from 150” to 
450”. The waste weir is 850 feet long and is fitted 
with automatic gates ro feet by 8 feet. 


BENGAL. 


Major PRODUCTIVE WoRKs. 


There are three of these irrigating 800,227 acres, 
the total lengths of the canals being 3,447 miles. The 
Capital cost of these has been Rs. 6,17,98,560, yielding 
a net revenue of 1°59 per cent., the total net deficit 
having been Rs. 6,56,72,463. These works though 
classed as ‘‘ Productive ’’ are not likely to come under 
the description of those likely to ‘‘ cover all charges 
for interest within a reasonable time. ’’ The Revenue 
rate is only 7 per cent. on the value of the crops and 


Tribeni Saran 


; Sone Midnapore Orissa Dhaka Is. 

Name of Canal. Project. Canal: Project. Canal. Canal. Project. noles 
ee == SS OL SS ——_—— | a 
Acres Irrigated - 4,92,265 85,892 Z22,070-)) cei tl’. ageeeew? «1 eae 8,00,227 
Miles in operation .. 1,585 369 E493)" sitar Pf . ame 24 3,471 
Capital Cost Rs. 2,67,25,176 | 84,82,468 | 2,65,90,916 ! 3,54;698 | 12,52,565 | 7:14,170 | 6,41,19,993 

| 
Deficit Deficit | Deficit 

ee = 3°25 0°82 0°18 | Rs. 11,595 | Rs. 39,126 Rs, 1,249 | caeeee 

Total Net Deficit Rs. | 2,21,14,599 | 1,00,79,526 | 3,34,78,338 | 29,811 97,525 1,53,490 | 6,59,53,289 
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this might well be enhanced. In the famine year 1896 
the value of the crops matured by the same canal was 
10 per cent. of its capital cost up to that time; for 
this the cultivators paid only 7 per cent. of the incre- 
ment the canal gave them. Outside the irrigated 
lands the crops failed entirely. 

The rainfall in Lower Bengaland Assam averages 
70in. perannum. In the permanently settled district, 
especially in Behar, small canals, called pars intersect 
the country and take water direct to the rice fields, or 
to small ranks called ahars formed by field embank- 
ments; nearly five million acres are irrigated in this 
manner. 

Irrigation water is seldom required and the uncer- 
tainty of the demand is the cause of the unproductive- 
ness of the works unless higher rates can be obtained. 
They are, however, indispensable as protective works 
in the densely populated parts. 

Five: or seven years’ water leases 
are granted for blocks of land with 
many holdings; each occupier 1s 
charged according to the size of his 
holding, whether he takes water or 
not. This is subject to revision, and 
to remission for failure of crops, even 
when not due to faults in the supply. 
This occupiers’ rate does not prevent 
rise in rents due to water advantages. 
The rate on rice is from Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 2-8; the average rate all round 
being Rs. 1-9; the charge for irrigation 
comes to about 6 per cent. of the 
crop value. 

The Sone Project is in Southern 
Behar. The Dehri weir was con- 
structed in 1869-74 and is 2} miles = —WHW~W~— 
long. The main canals take off from each bank of 
the river; the discharge varies from 350,000 to 
803,000 c. feet per second. The canal crosses the 
Kao Nullah by means of syphons which have to be 
cleared of detritus occasionally. 

Midnapore Canal mostly serves rice crops. 

The Orissa Project.—The East Indian Irrigation and 
Canal Company was formed to carry out Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s project ; but the Company were unable to 
complete the works, and the Government purchased 
them in 1869. One remarkable work on the Orissa 
Coast Canal is the crossing of the Rutmoo Torrent by 
an inlet on one bank and escapes on the other. 

The cost of Drainage and Protective work, owing to 
an extensive system of embankments, were the highest 
in India, vzz., Rs. 7-9 per acre irrigable. vm 

Taking these two classes together, the percentage of 
working expenses on gross revenue was 50'8, being the 
highest in all India. Onthe Minor Revenue Works the 
charges were Rs. 1,39,748 and the Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 95,112, showing a deficit of Rs. 44,636. These 
works were all treated as ‘‘ Provincial.’’ 

Dhaka Canal.—The estimated cost per cubic foot and 
full discharge is the lowest in India, viz., Rs. 357. 

The Tribent Canal, although a perennial one, has not 
required a weir at its head works ; it is situated in the 
northern part of the Champaran district and is not yet 
completed. It crosses the drainage of a large area in 
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MAJOR PRODUCTIVE WORKS. 
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Acres of re-claimed land ... 
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‘Total net Deficit Rs. 
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the Champaran district and has six ‘‘ syphon’’ 
crossings; one under the Burra Bubsah carries nearly 
3,000 c. feet per second. 


BURMA. 


MAJOR PRODUCTIVE WORKS. 


The Irrigation works have reclaimed 489,579 acres 
at a capital cost of Rs. 12,776,156, on which the tota 
net revenue to 31st March 1905 was Rs. 1,38,40,756. 
As irrigation develops, the working expenses per acre 
are gradually decreasing. The rainfall in Lower Burma 
averages 70 inches per annum of rainfall. 

There are many very old tanks in Upper Burma, the 
most important of which is the one in Meiktila. 

The Mandalay Canal was opened in 1902-03 and 
irrigated 7,000 acres in that year. The average cost per 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS, 


Tongwa 


Irrawaddy 


Mandalay Shwebo Mon 


. . Embank- | Island Em- 
cana Canal, Canals. ment. bankment, 
| 
Under Con/struction. 
435729 : Siowee~ - ib . ‘aedeus 4,134,914 30,946 
§2,00,412 | 38,85,446 2,60,399 | 32,01.990 2,27 ,909 
Deficit Deficit 
0°23 pe 1,27,357 | Rs. 6,203 29°64 19'!3 
9,64,029 | 296.180 8, 392 
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1,48,63,615 43,058,805 


mile was Rs. 71,012, the highest in India. This canal 
is carried across the Thapangaing River by an aqueduct 
with 12 barrel arches 22 feet by 12% feet, 300 feet 
long, with a width of 46 feet ; the parapets are formed of 
shutters 7 feet high and 5 feet wide, which are lowered in 
extraordinary floods. The total width of flooring is 
about 200 feet ; the discharge is 60,000 c. feet, partly 
over, partly under ; it was constructed in 1899-1901 and 
cost Rs. 384,371. | 


Minor CApitaL WorKS. 

Fifty lakhs have been spent in restorations sand 
repairs. There are numerous private irrigation works, 
especially in the Magwe district and along the tribu- 
taries of the Irrawaddy. The water-rate has been 
consolidated in the settled districts as previously 
explained in the case of Madras and Bombay. 


MInoR REVENUE WORKS. 


Which served 472,804 acres, the net revenue Receipts 


were Rs. 2,62,708, the charges being 80% ofthe gross 
revenue. 


Sees, Gee 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
There are no State Irrigation works. Besides the 
tanks mentioned below, there are 50,000 small private 
tanks in rice-growing districts, which protect from 
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150,000 to 650,000 acres, according to theseason. No 
complete failure of rain had been known till 1896 and 
the pressure of population had been light ; in fact, if 
anything, there had been too much rain. Since 1896 
there have been such severe famines that protective 
works have become necessary, but are not likely to 
pay. In Berar, for instance, only wells were used ; 
the later rains failed in 1896, and there was a severe 
famine in 1899 ; still the necessity for irrigation is 
not often felt. The northern hilly tracts would lend 
themselves to storage works, but in the south, in 
Malghat and Balaghat, especially in the latter, tanks 
might fail during severe droughts. In Coorg it is only 
i a narrow strip along the eastern boundary that 
the failure of the rains occurs sometimes ; a few petty 
works have been constructed here. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 
Major Protective Work. ea pital 
Lower Swat Kabul 
Name-ot Work. River Canal, River Canal}. 

Acres Irrigated i : a 1,59,412 27,843 
Miles in Operation vee ba 208 65 
Capital Cost Rs. me 4 41,70,702 6,31,070 
Percentage of Net Revenue — 9°70 14°40 
Total Net ProfitRs. ... ce 12,11,693 7,24,880 


A ROLLING DAM ON A BERLIN CANAL. 
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The Lower Swat River Canal, although sanctioned 
as a protective work, has proved a highly remunerative 
one. The canal, although a perennial one, has no 
weir at its head works. This work was first considered 
by Sir Henry Lawrence before the annexation. Sir 
Henry Durand revived the scheme in December 1870, 
and the canal was opened in February 1888. 

The syphons on this work are formed of steel pipes 
32 feet in diameter, laid ina timber trench filled with 
concrete. The maintenance cost of the works per 
acre irrigated was the lowest in India, v7z., Rs. 07°12. 
As has been truly said, this one work has probably 
done more in ten years to still the turbulence of a 
quarrelsome frontier tribe than all the police of the 
province could have done in half a century. 


—— ee ee 


AJMERE-MERWARA. 


All the tanks were made or restored in 1850 by 
Colonels Hall and Dixon. The useful rivers do not 
run dry, but the tanks maintain the levels in the wells 
near them. These irrigate from 44,000 to 108,000 
acres according to the season. No extension of the 
works is practicable. 

Private works are numerous and use perennial storm 
and flood waters. AAarag or underground channels 
are peculiar to the district. They tap the subsoil water 
of high grounds and bring it through the hills to the 
lower grounds. They areall constructed by private 
individuals and show great skill in their execution. 
The Zhera Karez is 5,000 feet long, 36 inches high and 
20 inches broad with a gradient of 1 in 33; 1t discharges 
g c. feet per second. 

On the Minor Revenue Works the Net Revenue 
Receipts were Ks. 18,609,893 ; the charges being 56°45 
per cent. of the Gross Revenue. 

The works irrigated 187,255 acres with a mileage in 
operation of 273; at acapital cost of Rs. 48,01,772 ; 
the total Net Revenue being Rs. 84,36,573. 

The Minor Capital Works irrigated 20,890 acres at a 
cost of Rs. 31,609,936, the percentage of Net Revenue 
being 3°35 and the total Revenue account Rs. 15,87,557. 


RAJPUTANA. 
MINOR CAPITAL WORKS, 
| Ajmcre | Beawar ‘Todgarh 
Name of ‘Tanks. Sub- Sub- | Sub- 


Collectorate. Collectorate, Collectorate, 


Acies Irrigated 


11,220 6,700 2,470 
Capital Cost Rs. 17,64,826 9,45.543 4.50, 567 
Percentage of Net Receipts 2°53 fOr 5785 
Total Net Protit Rs. | shy | 8, 45,240 | 4,412,626 2,499,691 


These were nearly all treated as ‘* Imperial.’’ 

There are many old tanks in this province, most of 
which are now abandoned : the Udaipur Lake, said to be 
the largest in India, is not now used for irrigation, 
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BALUCHISTAN. 


MINOR CAPITAL WORKS. 
These were nearly all treated as ‘‘Imperial.’’ 


K hudhil : 
Name of Work. Khan pay paeueon 
Reservoir. — : : 
Acres Irrigated 6,449 2,329 eee 
Miles in Operation ... a 22 ‘| ron 
Capital Cost Rs, be 10,243,117 6,77,231 40,775 
Percentage of Net Receipts 4°O4 OB: eens 
Total Net Profit Rs, 1, 33,078 PASROe eee 


The Minor Capital works irrigated 8,778 acres, with 
47 miles in operation. The Capital Outlay has been 
Rs. 17,52,123 ; the Net Revenue, 2°67 per cent., and the 
total Net Revenue, Rs. 2,27,988. 

There is little scope left for State irrigation works 
besides those in the Quetta-Pishin district. 


IRRIGATION COMMISSION, IgoI-03. 


Under the Presidency of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, a 
Commission went into the whole question of Irngation 
in India most thoroughly, and in the report the 
manner of assessment is stated in full detail. 

The following figures are abstracted from the very 
valuable report. In this table now given, the figures 
are exclusive of large areas flooded by river, or saturat- 
ed by rain-water impounded in natural depressions and 
in shallow tanks. 

In all India (exclusive of the Native States), the 
population in Igol was 218,963,000 ; the average area 
under cultivation was 226,004,000 acres, of which 


State Private 
Sources of Irrigation, Works, Works. Total acres. 
Acres, Acres. 
Wells... ry Mak wessee 12,898,000 | 12,895,0¢9 
Canals... 15,644,000 1,235,000 | 16,87g,000 
Tanks 2,944,000 8,144,000 | 8,138,000 
Other Sources | ae 6,186,0C0 6,186,009 
Totals... 18,588,000  25,510,0cO =. 44,098,000 


| 
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44,098,000 acres or I9}$ per cent. were ordinarily 
irrigated from all sources, but this latter figure varies 
considerably—in very drv seasons, the tanks fail and 
the perennial canals are worked to their maximum. 


NATIVE STATES. 

The Commission then procured figures from all 
the important Native States (except Burma and 
Baluchistan) which are summarised below. The popu- 
lation was 51,326,000; the total area of the States 
being 438,000 square miles, of which the average 
cultivated area was estimated at 71,076,000 acres, of 
which 7,763,000 or 10°64 per cent. were ordinarily 
Irrigated. The Commission estimated the total area 
annually irrigated in) Burma and Baluchistan at 
53 million acres, of which 19 are from canals, 16 from 
wells, 10 from tanks and 8 from other sources. 
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MYSORE. 


In this State there are 39,000 tanks, or four to every 
three square miles, constructed in chains on the slopes, 
and overflowing into each other down to the terminal 
one. Ifa breach occurs In the top one, it generally causes 
all the others to be breached also. The largest tank 
holds 3,118 million cubic feet ; 10 hold 270; not more 
than 2,300 irrigated 80 acres or more. The total 
Irrigated area 1S 540,000 acres ; 1,000 miles of canals or 
river channels serve 100,000 acres, and wells about 
70,000 acres. Two large tanks were under construc- 
tion: the Bora Kanave to hold 2,354 million c. feet 
and the Mari Kanave to hold 30,000 million. This 
latter is on the Vedavati or Hagari River (which is a 
tributary of the Tungabhadra) in the Chitaldroog 
district. The catchment area is 2,075 square miles ; 
with an average rainfall of 234 inches; the dam is 1,185 
feet long and is 142 feet high, giving a water spread of 
40 square miles which is equal to the Assuan Reservorr ; 
but the lake will probably fill only once in 30 years— 
the average capacity is 10,000 million cubic feet. The 
sluices for drawing water off will be fitted with Stoney’s 
roller gates to carry 1,047 c. feet of water with a 
10 feet head ; the maximum head being 8o feet. It is 
hoped it will irrigate 45,000 acres and the estimate is 
about go lakhs. During the famine in 1876-77 one-third 
of the population died—in one part of this tract. 


ue 


HYDERABAD. 


The area irrigated is generally, 773,000 acres, but ina 
dry year like 1899-1900 it drops to half this amount. 
There are said to be 18,000 tanks, the largest of which 
holds 300 millions cubic feet ; some of these are very old 
and most of them were useless until recently. Since 
1893 some 7,000 have been restored and projects for 
others are prepared. Some small canals take off from 
the left bank of the Tungabhadra, irrigating nearly 
4,000 acres. The Manjera Canal Project, now called the 
Myboob, is completed and will irrigate 10,000 acres. 


BOMBAY, INCLUDING BARODA. 
The area irrigated in ordinary years amounts to 
1,147,000 acres or less than 5 percent. of the area 
cultivated. 


RAJPUTANA. 

The rainfall is uncertain and storage sites are difficult 
to find, also territorial difficulties are so great that all 
other sources of the water-supply have to be utilized, so 
irrigation, which is very precarious, 1s most Important. 
In great rains, 1,170,000 acres are irrigated, being 18 
per cent. of the cultivated area, from wells and tanks. 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Shahpura and Kishangarh are best 
protected. Jaipur, in the last 30 years and under the 
advice of Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, has constructed 
Many irrigation tanks, and made liberal advances for 
Wells. The Ramgarh Dam is a bold but successful work. 
It is constructed of drift sand, covered with 18 inches of 
broken stone ; it is 1,080 feet long, go feet high and 
from 30 feet to 570 feet wide. It has a core wall of 
sand and clay, 20 feet thick at bottom; witha I in 
12 batter, and carried 10 feet into the bed of the river. 


It is expected that water will percolate along the bed 
of the dam—this is termed ‘‘ seepage,’’ and it will be 
allowed to run out through broken stone at the foot of 
the outer slope. Bharatpur spent ro lakhs in four 
years, mostly on impounding reservoirs and in distribut- 
ing the spill waters of the Banganga and other rivers, 
thereby increasing the irrigated area by 50,000 acres. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


The area irrigated from all sources is less than 6 per 
cent. of the average area cultivated; many tracts are 
hhable to severe droughts. 


“a 


BHAWALPUR. 


The inundation canals irrigate two million acres and 
take off from the left bank of the Sutlej. 

The Commission reported in April in 1903, that the 
field for Productive works was restricted, but that it 
should be covered as soon as possible, viz., in the 
Punjab, Sind and part of Madras, soas to increase the 
food supply from parts not liable to famine: that 
Protective Works where most required, vzz., in the 
Bombay and Madras Deccan, in the Central Provinces 
and Bundelkhund, could not do more than pay their 
working expenses, but that this would reduce the cost 
and mitigate the intensity of famines. They recom- 
mended that storage works, like Lakes Fife and 
Whiting, should be constructed in the Bombay Deccan 
where rainfall had never failed; that Protective 
Works in the rice-growing districts of the Central 
Provinces, the Ken Canal Project in Bundelkhund, 
and storage works on its rivers should be started. 
Also that investigations should be made into the 
conditions in the Rajputana and Kathiawar States 
and in the Central Provinces. 

The Commissioners prepared a rough programme of 
new Major Works costing 44 crores to irrigate 64 million 
acres. This would impose a yearly burden of nearly 
74 lakhs on the State, but would save 31 lakhs in famine 
work, so that the net charge would be 43 lakhs—this 
would represent the price of protection from famine and 
of other indirect advantages. The area protected by 
private irrigation works being actually greater than 
that by State works, the former should be encouraged 
by a more liberal and elastic system of Government 
loans, by grants-in-aid in famine tracts and by other 
means. India cannot be entirely protected from 
famines by irrigation alone, and all the works proposed 
would not intercept more than 23 per cent. of the 
water flowing to waste in the sea. 

These recommendations are all under consideration 
and the annual revenue allotment which was one crore 
from Igo00 to 1904 was raised to 1!4 crore in 1904-05. 
At this rate it will take a considerable time to carry 
out the Commission’s programme. 

It has truly been said that ‘‘ the smallness in the 
difference of prices in all parts of the country during 
the famines that have occurred since 1896 is the 
best justification of the policy of Railway extension 
(part passu with the extension of irrigation) as an 
alleviation of famine.’’ . 
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His Excertency Sir Georce Sypenuam CLarke, G.C.M.G., 


GvCALE., 


F.R.S., 


Governor of Bombay. 


IR GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, G.c.m.e., 
G.C.I.E., F.R.S., Who succeeled Lord Lamington 
5 in 1g07 in the Governorsh'p of the Bombay Presi- 
Jency, is the son of the Rev. W. J. Clarke, of 
Knoyle House, Folkestone. He was born on the 4th 
July, 1848, at Swinderby, Lincolnshire, of which parish 
his father was at that time the Vicar. He began his 
education at the old school at Repton, continuing at 
Rossall, whence he went on to Haileybury. Later 
on he underwent a special course of Mathematics at 
Wimbledon School, passing first in the open competition 
for Woolwich in 1866. In June, 1868, he passed first 
out of the Academy, gaining the much-coveted Pollock 
medal—the greatest distinction for all studies—in 
addition to seven other prizes. In the following month 
he received a commission in the Royal Engineers, and, 
at the age of twenty, began a life of scientifi.. soldiering 
with two years’ work ait Chatham anda year’s service 
at Aldershot. Here it was that an accidental meeting 
with the late Sir George Chesney, who was then organis- 
Irg the staff of the new Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, led to his appointment as Instructor in 
engineering drawing at that institution, a post which 
he held from 1871 to 1880. During this period he 
found time for extended study and research, and he 
Wrote several scientific works, which are now used as 
text-books. Of the books which he published during 
lis connection with Cooper’s Hill, the best known is 
‘Plevna: a study of the Russo-Turkish War,’’ the 
others being more technical. He also became an 
Examiner to the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington, a post which he held for some years. 

On promotion to the rank of Captain in 1880, he 
resigned his appointment at Cooper’s Hill, receiving 
the thanks of the India Office. He was then sent to 
Bermuda, and later to Gibraltar, where he was 
employed on fortifications. In 1882, he volunteered for 
service in Egypt, and was despatched at short notice 
lo report on the results of the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. He took part in several reconnaissances, and 
reached Tel-el-Kebir one day after the battle. At the 
end of 1882 he returned to England, and early in the 
following year he joined the staff of the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and took an active part, under 
Sir Andrew Clarke, in designing the new defences of the 
Empire which arose out of the report of Lord Carnar- 
von’s Commission. His activity was not confined to 
his own branch of the services, for the experience which 
he had gained at Alexandria not only led him to take 
Strong views on the altered conditions of fortifications, 
but caused him to study the whole question of Imperial 
defence, more especially in relation to the Navy. In 
1885 he took part in the Soudan Expedition as Deputy 
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Assistant Adjutant and  Quarter-Master-General, 
and was mentioned in despatches. On his return to 
England, after the Soudan Campaign, Captain Clarke 
became Secretary to the Colonial Defence Committee, 
which sat from 1885 to 1892, and marked the first 
important step towards national recognition of the great 
responsibilities arising out of expansion of the Empire, 
and of the great resources available for discharging 
them. During this period he was employed on a num- 
ber of missions of a special nature, having connection 
with gunnery and engineering works, and in the course 
of his duties he visited Sweden, Lintz, Berlin, Paris, 
Magdeburg, the United States, Canada, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Bukarest, and many other places. In 1887 
he was made aC. M.G., and in the following year was 
appointed Secretary of the Royal Commission on the 
Administration of the Admiralty and War Office, pre- 
sided over by Lord Hartington, a Commission which 
did much to promote closer and more cordial co-opera- 
tion between the two services. Meanwhile, his literary 
activity continued unabated, and he wrote several 
valuable papers on naval and military subjects. In 
1890 he published ‘‘ Fortification: Past, Present and 
Future,’’ a book that has exercised a marked influence 
upon the science of fortifications at home and abroad, 
and which was adopted as a text-book in Japan. 

After serving at Malta as Second-in-Command of 
the Engineers, and becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1894, he was appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Gun Carriage Factory at Woolwich, and here he pro- 
posed and carried out great changes in the mounting 
of guns for coast defence, took out several important 
patents, which have been assigned to the Secretary of 
State for War, and devised and perfected an automatic 
sight which was adopted into the service and had an 
important effect in increasing the power of coast 
artillery. The best known of his inventions are, the 
spade-attachment for checking the recoil of the old 
field-guns, a device which enabled a high rate of fire 
to be maintained in the South African War; and a 
new arrangement for the storage of power developed 
by the recoil of heavy guns, which has proved very 
successful. 

Sir G. S. Clarke—he had been knighted in 1893— 
remained as Superintendent of the Royal Gun Carriage 
Factory until 1901, when he accepted the Governor- 
ship of Victoria. Before he accepted that post, he had 
been engaged on a Committee, appointed by Mr. 
Broderick in Igoo, to enquire into War Office organisa- 
tion. Mr. Clinton Dawkins was the Chairman, and the 
Committee was a strong one, and issued a report of 
a very drastic character. Sir G.S. Clarke was recalled 
from Australia by Mr. Balfour in 1904, and was 
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one of the Committee of three—the other members 
being Lord Esher and Sir John Fisher—appointed 
by Mr. Arnold Forster to enquire into the adminis- 
tration of the War Office. One of the many 
important suggestions of these Commissioners was that 
a body should be provided ‘‘ capable of obtaining and 
collating, for the use of the Cabinet, all the information 
and expert advice required for shaping the national 
policy in war, and determining the necessary prepara- 
tions in peace.’’ In 1905 the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was formed, and the admission to it of a 
Colonial element, anticipated in the previous autumn 
by the invitation to its deliberations of the Canadian 
War Minister, was specially commended. Sir George 
S. Clarke was appointed Secretary of the Committee, 
a post which he continued to hold up to the date of his 
present appointment. He received a G.C.M.G. in 1905, 
and in 1906 he became a member of the Committee 
on National Insurance of Shipping during war. 

In July, 1907, Sir George Sydenham Clarke was 
appointed to the Governorship of Bombay, an appoint- 
ment that was received with general approval. He 
arrived in Bombay and assumed the Governorship on 
the 18th October the same year, and on the day of his 
arrival he was made a G.C.I.E. Coming to India 
with a ripe experience in political matters and an 
already well-established reputation as a statesman of 
no ordinary merit, he received a warm welcome from 
those over whom he had come to rule, and in his 
reply to the address of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented on his arrival, he displayed a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the commercial problems of 
the City and the Presidency that was grateful to those 
chiefly concerned. He has since identified himself 
with the many projects afoot for the relief of the 
Immediate needs of the city. The greatest of these is, 
perhaps, the congestion caused by overcrowding, and the 
necessity that exists for the provision of accommoda- 
tion for the poorer classes of Bombay, upon whom the 
existing high rents are a growing burden. This prob- 
lem was the first to receive the attention of the new 


Governor, and he has set himself to solve the difficulty 
with characteristic energy. While recognising the good 
work already carried out by the Corporation and the 
Improvement Trust, Sir George Clarke looks upon it 
as an indication of the greater work still to be accom- 
plished, and with this end in view, he proposes to lay 
down a programme, extending over some years, and to 
deal with the problems with which the city is confront- 
ed, in the order of their urgency and importance. Of 
his administration it is too early as yet to say more 
than that he has made a good beginning, and that he 
has early recognised the fact that the old order 1s 
changing, and that a combination of causes is producing 
certain Inevitable effects. It augurs well for the people 
under his rule that Sir George has also recognised that 
it is incumbent upon those placed in positions of power 
to so direct these new forces that they will find their 
outlet in channels which will carry prosperity and 
progress to the people. 

Already, too, the Governor has had some measure 
of success in his efforts to bridge over the gulf that 
exists between Europeans and Indians in the Bombay 
Presidency, as elsewhere. While impressing upon the 
malcontents that seditious movements will be dealt with 
in a severe manner, he has held out the olive branch 
by an invitation to the native papers to aid in the 
difficult work of administration, and to endeavour to 
help the Government in its task, instead of obstructing 
it. One direct result of this appeal has been that, for 
the first time in history, a large number of editors of 
native papers have been brought together under one 
roof with the object of having the plague operations 
explained to them; and have gone away convinced as 
to the ethcacy of the methods pursued, although up to 
that time they had been bitterly opposed to inoculation. 
This is a notable change of front, that may have 
far-reaching results. 

Sir George Clarke was married, in 1871, to Caroline 
Emily, daughter of General Peregrine H. Fellowes, and 
has one daughter. His recreations are music and 
painting, and he is an accomplished violincellist. 
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LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., F R.G.S., 
Ex-Governor of Bombay. 


CHARLES WALLACE ALEXANDER NAPIER COCHRANE-BAILLIE, 


LorD LAMINGTON, 


Ex-Governor 


ZIHARLES WALLACE ALEXANDER 
Vr? NAPIER COCHRANE-BAILLIE, LORD 
A 22>) LAMINGTON, who resigned the Governor- 
NB ship of Bombay in July. 1907, comes of 

an energetic race, and was welcomed on 
his arrival in India as the :llustr-ous scion of an 
illustrious family. Whilst the grandson of the Admiral 
of the Fleet, Sir John Cochrane, would be heartily 
welcomed by a maritime people, the son of Cochrane- 
Baill e recalls pleasant memories in the minds of pol:- 
ticlans and of men of letters of the Disraeli age of 


politics. When Disraeli first formed his ‘‘ Young 
England’’ party, Cochrane-Baillie was one of his 


most active supporters--and after over 40 years of 
Stress and strain in the House of Commons, 
Cochrane-Baillie, under the title of Lord Lamington, 
entered that haven of political repose—the House 
of Lords. 

In the year 1860 whilst his illustrious father occu- 
pied the seat for Honiton in the House of Commons, 
Charles Wallace Cochrane-Baillie was born; he was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, the 
Joint nurseries of so many of our pol-tical leaders. 
He was in the fourth class of the modern history 
school in 1880, and graduated B.A. in 1881. Lord 
Salisbury was never the man to forget the claims of an 
old colleague, and thus we find that Lord Lamington 
made his débu¢ in public life in 1885 as an assistant 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury. In 1886 he en- 
tered the House of Commons as the representative of 
North St. Pancras, a position which he held until his 
accession to tue House of Lords upon the death of his 
father in1890. In 1895 he was appointed Governor of 
Queensland, 

The physical difficulties of Queensland presented as 
great a problem to the new Governcr as did its poli- 
tical conditions. A great drought had for seven years 
devastated the country to such an extent that in some 
parts of the great west there were to be found children 
Who had never seen a drop of rain. To personally 
understand the character of this disaster, and to seek, 
if possible, for some means of physical alleviation, 
Lord Lamington set out, as no other Governor had 
Previously done, to traverse Queensland from end to 
end. In a country containing an area of 680,000 
square miles, for the greater part parched by a pro- 
longed drought, and but sparsely populated, this was 
a task involving considerable personal discomfort, if 
not actual physical privation. By this means Lord 
Lamington collected and left to his successor a know- 
ledge of the needs of the country, of its physical 
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resources, and of the necessities of its people, which 
must bear substantial fruit in years to come. 

In 1903, Lord Lamington assumed charge of the 
Governorship of Bombay, and the Ingh qualities of 
statesmanship he had already displayed in Australia 
found an even more extended scope in his new 
appointment. Among the more prominent measures 
that will be identified with his administration are: 
the restoration of the financial independence of the 
Presidency through the revision of the Provincial Con- 
tract; the new arrangement for financing the cost of 
famine relief, and the revival of irrigation projects. 
The Provincial Settlement, which gave a position of 
greater independence than heretofore to the Bombay 
Government, was a step in the policy of decentraliza- 
tion now about to be carried into effect, and consists 
of an estimate of standard expenditure based roughly 
on the estimated expenditure of the year of settlement. 
With regard to the Land Revenue policy of the 
Government, it was Lord Lamuington’s endeavour 
throughout his administration to follow a consistently 
l:beral and elastic pol:cy as regards both the assess- 
ment and the collection of land revenue. Great pro- 
gress Was made in cducation, owing to the liberal grants 
made by Government for the advancement of higher 
education. Personally, however, Lord Lamington was 
of opinion that the cost of higher education should 
be met by fees from the students. But apart altogether 
from what he accomplished in administrative measures, 
Lord Lamington’s popularity rested on the fact that 
he always showed himself a sympathetic Governor. 
He devoted much of his time to the problem of the 
housing of the poorer classes and to questions relating 
to the sanitation of the city, the condition of the 
Bombay slums, and to the miserable surroundings 
among which tens of thousands were forced to live 
and work. In this good work he found a sympathetic 
helper in Lady Lamington, who was no less thorough 
than her husband. And when the serious turn taken 
by an illness from which her Ladyship had been suffer- 
ing for some months. rendered it impossible for Lord 
Lamington to remain longer at his post, the news of 
his resignation called forth expressions of regret from 
all sides, not only on account of the resignation 
itself, but also on account of the immediate cause which 
rendered sucha step necessary. The retiring Governor 
left Bombay on the 27th July 1907. 

Lord Lamington was married in 1895 to the Hon. 
Mary Haughton Hozier, youngest daughter of the first 
Baron Newlands, by whom he has one son and 
one daughter. 
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IR JOHN PRESCOTT HEWETT, k.c.s.1., C.S.1., 
eldest son of the Rev. John Hewett, was born 
S at Barham in Kent. England, on the 25th 
August 1854, and was educated at Winchester 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. Entering the Indian 
Civil Service. he came to this country in 1877, and in 
1906 his appointment to the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the United Provinces received the approval of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. At the time of his 
appointment to this office, the Hon. Mr. Hewett was 
a Member of the Governor-General’s Council, in 
charge of the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
and a sketch of his Indian career up to this point 
was published in Vol. I of the Cyclopedia of India. 
The new Department of Commerce and Industry 
came into being at the beginning of 1905, and Mr. 
Hewett, who had been for some months previously 
acting as a temporary Member of the Council, was in 
December 1904 appointed an Ordinary Member to the 
Council in charge of the new Department. The con- 
stitution of the new Portfolio involved a great change 
in the work of the Supreme Council, for it meant not 
merely the addition of a sixth Member to that Council, 
but also a redistribution of the duties of the other 
Members. The chief advantage derived from the 
establishment of the new Department, which was 
entirely due to the mitiative of Lord Curzon, was the 
substitution of a pr-ctical commerc:al bureau for the 
somewhat unpractical and extremely official agencies 
that had previously dealt with commerce and trade. 
It also served to some extent to bridge the gulf that 
lay between private enterprise and bureaucratic 
indifference. 

On the 1st January, 1907, the Hon. Mr. Hewett. 
as Lieutenant-Governcr designate of the United Prov- 
Inces, was made a Knight Commander of the Star 
of India, and he shortly afterwards took up the duties 
of his new office. In the first year of his administra- 
tion he was confronted with the necessity for pro- 
viding on a large scale against fam‘ne conditions in 
the provinces under his rule. In the course of 1907, 
the number of those in receipt of famine relief rose 
from less than 1,000 to nearly 300.000; and in March 
1908, there were upwards of a million persons em- 
Ployed on relief works, and nearly 400,000 in receipt 


of gratuitous relicf. The injury sustained by the 
crops up to the beginning of 1908 was. greater 
than that incurred in the big famine of 1896-1897. 
Whereas the normal outturn of food-crops should 
have been about five milHons of tons, the estimated 
outturn at the beginning of 1908 for the year 
1907-1908 was between one and a half and two 
millions only. A Relief Fund was inaugurated by 
Sir John Hewett in January 1908, the objects of which 
were to supplement Government relief by providing 
blankets, clothes and other comforts; to provide for 
the orphans, to afford relief to respectable persons 
by money allowances to poor widows and others to 
prevent starvation, to establish cheap grain shops, and 
to prevent the cultivator, the weever, and the artisan 
from being submerged by their losses in famine time. 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s sympathetic attitude. 
it is well to note, met with prompt and hearty 
support, and has been the means of alleviating much 
distress. 

Other important features that have marked Sir 
John Hewett’s rule up to the present have been the 
interest he has displayed in educational work generally, 
and his‘insistence on the necessity for the education 
of skilled labour for all Indian industries. He holds 
that there is a close connection between education and 
the progress of industries and trade, and that the 
backwardness of India in these latter is largely due 
to a non-recognition of this fact. He is taking prac- 
tical steps to secure for the United Provinces a scheme 
of general education, which shall be so arranged that, 
without any break of continuity, it shall lead up to 
technical instruction. As regards Higher Education, 
he looks upon the extension of the Hostel system as 
a hopeful sign that Indian parents are realising its 
value as a factor in’ the formation of character, 
while with regard to Secondary Education. he is re- 
solved that it shall be strengthened, so as to improve 
the quality of the students who aspire to the Ufiiver- 
sity curriculum. These are among the educational 
reforms which he purposes to carry out. 

Sir John Hewett was married in 1879 to Ethel 
Charlotte, the second daughter of Henry Binny 
Webster, B.c.s. He is keen on cricket and is a first- 
rate shot. 
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THe Hon. Sir Louis WILLIAM DANE, K.C.IE., C.S.I, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 


‘HE HONOURABLE SIR LOUIS WILLIAM 
DANE, k.c.1.E., was born in 1856, and is a son 

of the late Richard Martin Dane, M.D., C.B., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. He was edu- 

cated at Kingstown School, Ireland, and entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1876, when he was posted to 
the Punjab. In this Province the whole of his service, 
up to 1900, was put in. From 1879 to 1882 he was 
Private Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
after serving in various capacities, he was selected 
in 1887 to revise the Land Revenue Settlement of the 
District of Gurdaspur. On this work he was engaged 
for five years, and in 1892 he was sent to Peshawar, 
to revise the Land Revenue Settlement of that 
district, which occupied another four years. From 
1896: to 1900 he was Chief Secretarv to the Punjab 
Government. In rgoo he returned to Ireland, where 
he served as Resident Magistrate at Tralee, County 
Kerry, but was recalled to India in the following 
year as Resident in Kashmir. In Igo2 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, and in this capacity 
he rendered distinguished service. The Foreign 
Office has to deal with many diverse affairs 
pertaining to the independent States bordering 
on India, the Native States within India, and several 
large Provinces under the direct administration of the 
Governor-General in Council, including the new North- 
West Frontier Province. The formation of this Prov- 
Ince, whereby the frontier districts were severed from 
the Punjab, and placed under a separate administra- 
tion under the immediate control of the Supreme 
Government, had only just been completed when Mr. 
Dane assumed charge of the Foreign Office, and for a 
considerable period the new arrangements worked so 
well that the tribes over the border gave I‘ttle anxiety 
to the Fore‘gn Office authorities. Afghanistan, how- 
ever, was, as usual, well to the fore in Lord Curzon’s 
time, and in his opinion it was necessary that a Mis- 
sion should be despatched to Kabul in 1904, not for the 
purpose of making new arrangements with the Amrr, 
but with a view of consolidating existing treaties. The 
conduct of this Mission was entrusted to Mr. Dane, and 
on the 21st March 1905, he, on behalf of the Indian 
Government, conchided a treaty with the Amir Habib- 
ullah Khan, by which the Amir undertook to be 
guided in his relations with Foreign Powers by the 
advice of the British Government, and, in return, the 
Integrity of his dominions was guaranteed. A number 
of sensational reports were set in circulation regarding 
the objects of this Mission, but the startling proposals 
with which the Mission was credited found no place 
in the programme with which Mr. Dane was entrusted, 
and his duty was, mainly, to talk over Anglo-Afghan 
relations with the Amir, and to ascertain his views 
with regard to the fulfilment of the obligations contain- 
ed in the agreement with his father, the late Amir. 
The Amir was quite willing to renew the old arrange- 
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ments, and was pleased to find that the British Govern- 
ment were equally ready. The arrangements entered 
upon by Mr. Dane, on behalf of his Government, formed 
a good and entirely satisfactory basis for subsequent 
relations, and no new policy on the part of the British 
Government was involved. For his services with the 
Mission, Mr. Dane, on his return to India, was made 
a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 

The history of our troubles with the Tibetans covers 
a period of nearly one hundred vears, but matters were 
brought to a head in 1g03, when, in view of the intract- 
able attitude of the Tibetans, the advance to Lhasa 
was decided upon. As the Mission was a political one, 
with a strong m:l tary element for the purpose of en- 
forcing the arguments if more peaceful measures failed, 
the arrangements of the princ:pal detatls fell upon the 
Fore gn Department, and from January 1903, when 
Lord Curzon made his strongly worded and final repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State for India on the 
serious questions arising out of recent incidents in con- 
nex‘on with Tibet, up to the date of the despatch of the 
M'ssion to Kabul, Mr. Dane, as head of the Foreign De- 
partment, was mainly occupied with matters relating to 
the political side of the Mission to Tibet, and with the 
detatls of the Convention which was subsequently 
signed, in the presence of the Chinese Amban, on the 
7th September, 1904. The final stage, however, was not 
reached until the end of January 1908, when Tsarong 
Shape, the Tibetan Envoy, paid in to the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta, the th'rd and final instalment of the 
Tibetan indemnity for the campaign; upon which orders 
were issued by the Government of India to proceed 
with the evacuation of the Chumhbi Valley which we 
had been occupying since the outbreak of hostilities, 
as security. 

In January 1908, Sir Louis Dane was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab, in succession to the 
late Sir Denzil Ibbetson. Urgent affairs, chiefly in 
connexion with frontier troubles, prevented him from at 
once taking up the new appo ntment; and it is now well 
known that the despatch of the punitive expedition 
against the Zakka Khels was only decided upon when 
the more peaceful efforts of the Political Department 
had failed. This, together with the Tibetan settle- 
ment and the Investiture held at Government House, 
kept Sir Lou:s Dane in Calcutta until March. The 
Investiture of the Orders of the Star of India and of the 
Indian Emp:re, held by ord Minto on the 28th January 
1908, was the largest thit had been witnessed for many 
vears, and Sir Louis Dane, as Secretary to the Orders, 
was largely responsible for the arrangements. Early 
in March he took short leave to England before taking 
up the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punj.b. 

Sir Louis Dane was married in 1882 to Edith, third 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir F. B. 
Norman, K.c.B., by whom he has two sons and three 
daughters. He is keen on golf, and is fond of 
shooting. ; 
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Agent to the Governor-General, and Chief Commissioner, North-West 


Irontier Province. 


9 
IK HAROLD ARTHUR DEANE is the son of the 
Rev Henry Deane, late Rector of Hintlesham, 
- Suffolk, and was born in 1854. He was educated 
2 at first privately. and later at the Ipswich 
Grammar School. In 1874 he entered the Army, and 
was attached to the 54th Foot until, three years 
later, he joined the Indian Staff Corps. In the 
Afghan War, 1879-80, he served with the rst Punjab 
Cavalry, and was present at the action at Ahmed 
Khel on the roth April, 1880, for which he was 
mentioned in despatches and received the medal and 
clasp. At the close of the war he was posted to the 
Andamans and Nicobars as District Superintendent 
of Police, and here he remained until 1885, when he 
entered the Punjab Commission, serving first as Assist- 
ant Commissioner and subsequently as Deputy Com- 
missioner until 1895, when he was appointed Chief 
Political Officer with the Chitral Relief Force. Follow- 
ing two successful actions, the relief of the Chitral gar- 
rson was accomplished by the force under Colonel 
Kelly, which entered the Chitral Fort without opposi- 
tion on the 20th April, 1895. For his services with the 
Relief Force, Major Deane was decorated, and when, in 
October, 1895, the force was withdrawn, he remained 
at the Malakand as Political Agent for Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. He served throughout the Indian Frontier 
disturbances in 1897, for which he received the medal 
and two clasps, and in 1900 he was appointed Political 
Resident in Cashmere. 

On the formation of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince in rgor,-Colonel Deane, as he had by then become, 
was selected for the post of Agent to the Governor- 
General, and Chief Commissioner. The Administra- 
tion of the new Province was inaugurated at Peshawar 
on the 9th November, 1gor, and the Proclamation was 
tread in open Durbar by Colonel Deane, the first Chief 
Commissioner. The new Province was created out of 
the four trans-Indus districts of the Punjab, including 
the districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan, with the tribal country beyond them, 
and the Political Agencies of Dir, Swat, the Khyber, 
the Kurram, Tochi, and Wana. There was thus includ- 
ed in the new Province not only the frontier districts, 
but a very considerable section of settled territory 
between the Indus and the hills, and the whole was 
brought under a strong personal non-bureaucratic rule. 
The Principles of the new policy, which Colonel Deane 


was instructed to carry out, were, the withdrawal of 
British troops from advanced positions and the em- 
ployment of tribal forces in the defence of tribal coun- 
try; and the concentration of British forces in British 
territory behind them, as a safeguard and support. 
The establishment of the Frontier Province and the 
system of Native levies has relieved the Army of much 
troublesome work, and has conduced to frontier tran- 
quillity at every point. Under the new arrangements 
frontier affairs are conducted with: infinitely greater 
despatch, and, so far, with better results. The wheels 
of the Administration have worked smoothly under 
the control of Sir Harold Deane, who was made a 
K.C.S.I. in 1907 tor his services. Up to the end of 
1907, there were no tribal complications calling for 
the despatch of a punitive force since the new policy 
was initiated by Lord Curzon, and the wiser methods 
adopted in dealing with the wild and warlike tribes on 
the frontier, which had been such constant causes of 
anxiety in the past, were attended with the best results. 
Early tn 1908, however, !n_ consequence of repeated 
raids over the border into Brit:sh territory, it became 
necessary to despatch a punitive expedition against 
the most unruly and darng of the Afridi tribes, the 
Zakka_ Ixhels. Warnings had had no effect, and 
even the usual expedient of stopping their substan- 
tial subsidy left them defiant ; they cared nothing for 
threats and were simply spoiling for a fight. In Feb- 
ruarv a force under Sir James Willcocks advanced 
into the Bazar Valley to punish the Zakka Khels, and 
the subsequent campaign, which lasted just sixteen 
days, enjoys the distinction of being the shortest cam- 
pargn on whch Great Brita'n has ever embarked. The 
Force, wh'ch was Imited to two Brigades, with one in 
reserve, marched out of Peshawar for Ali Musjid, on its 
way to the Zakka Khel country, on the 13th February, 
and by the end of the month the troops were all back 
again. The Zakka Khels were severely handled, and 
satisfactory terms of surrender were arranged on the 
28th February, by virtue of which the Afridis jointly 
held themselves responsible for the tuture good beha- 
viour of the Zakka Khel tribes, and undertook to 
punish the leaders of the recent raids. 

Sir Harold Deane was married, in 1880, to Mary Ger- 
trude, daughter of Major-General John Roberts, of the 
Indian Staff Corps. 


Tue Late Sir Denzit Cuaruss Jerr IBBETSON, K.CS.L, LCS. 


Late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punyab. 


IR DENZIL CHARLES JELF IBBETSON, 

K C.S.I., Was born at Gainsborough in 1847, and 

io was the eldest son of the late Rev. Denzil John 
Holt Ibbetson. He was educated at St. Peter’s 
College, Adelaide, South Australia, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree and 
secured honours in Mathematics. He entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1870, and on arrival in India was 
posted to the: Punjab, where the early years of his 
service were spent. In the many important posts he 
was Called upon to fill, he acquired a knowledge of the 
Province over which he was subsequently to rule, that 
was probably unique. 
Afterashort service inthe 
general line, he was given 
charge of the Karnal 
Settlement, at first under 
the control of a senior 
officer, but afterwards 
independently. He took 
up his settlement work 
with enthusiasm, and de- 
voted himself with the 
painstaking thorough- 
ness characteristic of the 
man to a study of the 
people under his charge, 
and to amastery of the 
work in all its details, 
and he gained, in the 
course of his task, that 
intimate knowledge of 
the Punjab peasantry 
which, later on, stood him 
in such good stead. Be- 
fore the settlement had 
been fairly completed, 
he was called away to 
act as Census Commis- 
sioner for the Punjab. 
As he possessed a special 
fondness for sociology, 
folk-lore, and statistics, 
the census work gave 
unlimited scope for the 
indulgence of his tastes 
in these directions, and 
he produced what was 
generally acknowledged to be a model Census Report. 
It was probably the literary ability displayed in this 
Report that led to his selection as Editor of the 
Punjab Gazetteer. His work on the Gazetteer 
finished, he acted for atime as Director of Public 
Instruction, and then, returning to the regular line, he 
became in turn Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala 
and Lahore, and afterwards officiated as Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Division, which was a course of em- 
ployment that did not allow him to lose touch with the 
practical work of the administration. As a district 


officer he set a high standard of duty before his sub- 
ordinates, and insisted that they should work up to it. 
From the officiating Commissionership he was trans- 
ferred to the Government of India, as Secretary in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. He was next 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and thence 
returned to Simla as a Member of the Viceregal Council. 
He also held important appointments on a number 
of official bodies. He was a member of the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Commission, a member of the 
Irrigation Commission, and President of the Contagious 
Diseases Commission. The Knight Commandership of 
the Star of India was 
conferred on him in 1903, 
and in March 1907 he was 
appointed — Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, 
in succession to. Sir 
Charles Montgomery 
Rivaz, k.c.s.1. In this 
appointment he proved 
himself a stron’, able, 
and masterful _ official. 
The year during the. 
greater part of which 
he held the reins of office 
was an eventful one in 
the Punjab, which, in 
common with other parts 
of the country, was 
affected by the prevailing 
unrest, and the machina- 
tions of the extremists. 
After the stormy period 
following on the Canal 
Colony Act and the de- 
portation of Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh, Sir Denzil 
had an attack of illness 
which necessitated short 
leave to England, where 
an operation was _ per- 
formed. On his return to 
India he once more took 
up the reins of office, but 
the strain proved too 
great for an already un- 
dermined constitution, 
and in the early part of January 1908, after holding the 
Lieutenant-Governorship for less than a year, he was 
forced to resign his appointment. His resignation was 
accepted by the Government of India, with effect from 
the 22nd January 1908. He left Bombay for England 
onthe 24th January, and died on the 22nd of the follow- 
ing month, shortly after re ching London. The imme- 
diate cause of his death wis cancer in the mouth. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson was married in 1870 to Louisa 
Clarissa, daughter of the late Samuel Coulden, by 
whom he had two daughters. 
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THE Late Sir DENZIL CHARLES JELF IBBETSON, k.c.s1, 
1.c.s., Late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 


Hon. Sir Lawrence Hucu JENKINS, KT., K.C.LE., 


Bar.-at-Law, B.A. (Oxon.), 


Ex-Chief Justice of Bombay. 


ON’BLE SIR LAWRENCE HUGH JENKINS, KT., 
K.C.L.E., Bar.-at-Law, B.A. (Oxon.), late Chief Justice 
of the High Court of Judicature, Bombay, was born 
in 1858, the son of Mr. Richard D. Jenkins, Justice 

of the Peace, of Cilbronau, Cardigan. He was called to 
the Bar in Lincoln's 
Inn, in 1883. After 
practising as a barris- 
ter, he accepted the 
appointinent of 
Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta. 
Three years later, in 
1899, he was appoin- 
ted Chief Justice of 
Bombay and received 
thehonour of Knight- 
hood. In 1903, he 
was created a Knight 
Commander. of 
the Indian Empire. 
He was Colonel 
Commanding the Cal- 
cutta Volunteer Rifles 
for about three years. 

In both the Capi- 
tals of Eastern and 
Western India Sir 
Lawrence — Jenkins 
farned the confi- 
dence of all classes 
of the community, 
4S a sound lawyer. 
As a public speaker, 
he is fully endowed 
with the Welshman’s 
characteristic power 
of oratory. In the 
responsible and 
onerous post of 
Colonel =Comman- q 
dant, first of the old 
residency Rifle 
Battalion (Calcutta), 
and later of the 
amalgamated corps 
of Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, S:r Lawrence showed his 
Versatility by proving himself a ready master of drill, 
while his warm qualities of heart as a leader ensured a 
Period of successful effort in the Regiment which is still 
well remembered Sir Lawrence’s sympathy with the 


Volunteer Force in Indta was continued in the \Western 
Presidency, where, although by virtue of the high office 
of Chief Justice he has not been able to be actively 
associated with the force, he was for several years Honorary 
Colonel of the Bombay Volunteer Artillery, which well- 
known and fine corps 

|} of Auxiliaries is 

actively commanded 

oy one of his legal 

brethren on the High 

Court Bench—the 

Hon. Mr. Justice 

Russel. In February, 

1908, Sir Lawrence 

Jenkins resigned his 

. office of Chief Justice 
of Bombay, on his 

appointment to the 

Council of the Secre- 

tary . of State for 

India; and the Hon. 

Mr. Justice Russel 

Was gazettedas Acting 

Chief Justice, pend- 

ing further orcers, 

from the date on 

which the resignation 

tookeffect. A meet- 

ing of prominent and 

influential  citi- 

zens “was held) on 

the sth March for 

the purpose of giving 

expression to the 

deep ‘sentiments of 

esteem, confidence, 

regard and affection 

in which the retiring 

Chief- Justice was 

held by all comuni- 

ties of Bombay. He 

left Bombay for 

England by the mail 


7 of the rath March 
Hox. SrR LAWRENCE HUGH JENKINS, kT, K.C.1E., 4 
Bar.-at-Law, B.A. (Oxon,), Ex-Chief Justice of Bombay. 


to take up his new 
appointment, 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins was married in 1892 to Catherine 


Minna, second daughter of the late Andrew B. Kennedy. 
He is much interested in Freemasonry, and in 1904 was 
installed istrict Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Bombay of English Freemasons. | 
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THe Honovuras_et Sir Joun STAaniey, KT., K.C., BAR.-AT-LAW, 


Chief Justice of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces. 


@ 

IR JOHN STANLEY, who was appointed in Igor 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the North- 
Western Provinces, which now form part of the 
United Provinces, is the eldest surviving son of 

the late John Stanley, of Armagh. He was born in 
November, 1846, and was educated at the Royal School 
of Armagh. In 1865 
he matriculated at 
Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and obtained a 
Royal Scholarship. 
later on he gained 
various honours in 
Classics, and in 1868 
became a Founda- 
tion Scholar of the 
University. At his 
degree examinaticn, 
he secured a senior 
moderatorship = in 
Classics, and a gold 
medal. Called to 
the Trish Bar in 
1872, he joined the 
North-East Circuit, 
and after some years 
of uphill work, se- 
cured a considerable 
general practice, 
principally on the 
Chancery Side of the 
Court. In Dublin 
itself he had the re- 
putation of being in 
the front rank of 


Chancery lawyers, 
and for some years 
he was Standing 


Counsel for the Bel- 
fast and Northern 
Counties Railway, 
and for the Belfast 
Banking Co. For 
six years he acted as 
Revising Barrister 
of the voters’ list 
for the South Divi- 
sion of the County 
of Londonderry. In 
1892 he took “silk,” 
and in 1896 was elect- 
eda Bencher of the King’sInns. On his appointment 
to the Judicial Bench in India in 18908, the Benchers 
of the King’s Inns paid him the high compliment of 
electing: him an Honorary Member of their body. 

On his arrival in India in November 1808, 
Justice Stanley first took his seat on the 


Mr. 


Sir JOHN STANLEY, KT., K.c., BAR-AT-LAW, 


Appellate Side of the High Court, Calcutta, with 
a senior Judge. In 1899 he first took his seat 


on the Original Side of the High Court. It has 
seldom fallen to the lot of an Indian Judge 
within so short a time as that in which Mr. 


Justice Stanley presided in the Original Court, to 
decide so many im- 
portant cases in the 
different branches 
of the law under the 
jurisdiction of that 
Court, 2.e., Original 
Civil (including 
Commercial _ cases), 
Matrimonial, Testa- 
mentary, Intestate, 
and Vice-Admiralty. 
‘In public affairs he, 


while in Calcutta, 
took a_ prominent 
part. He devoted 


“much attention to 
the affairs of the 
District Charitable 
Society, as well as to 
those of the Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 
and he was President 
of the last-named 
Society up to the 
time of his depar- 
ture for Allahabad. 
On the 5th July 
Igor, he received 
his appointment as 
Chief Justice of the 
High Court at 
Allahabad, an ap- 
pointment that was 
made on the special 
recommendation of 
His Excellency the 
Viceroy. He was 
knighted the same 
year. 

_ Sir John Stanley 
takes a keen inter- 
est in the Volun- 
teer movement and 
is Honorary Colonel 
of the Allahabad Volunteer Rifles. He is Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the Allahabad University. Sit 
John was married in 1879 to the eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. James Norris, of Castle Hill, Blechingley, 
Surrey. 


Sink WILLIAM OVENS CLARK, 1.C.S., KT., 


Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


IR WILLIAM OVENS CLARK, 1.c.s., kt., 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, 

G Lahore, was born in 1849, and is the son of the 
late James Jackson Clark, p.L., of Largantogher, 
Londonderry. He was educated at Portora School, 
Enniskillen, and at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took his degrees of B.A. and LL.B. He was ap- 


was Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. In 189} he was 
appointed Sessions Judge at Peshawar, where he re- 
mained until 1895. In the following year he officiated 
as a Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, Lahore, 
and was made permanent in the post in 1898. Later 
on, in the same year, he was appointed Chief Judge of 
the Chief Court, Punjab, which position he has held 


Sir WILLIAM OVENS CLARK, tc.s., KT., 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


pointed to the Indian Civil Service in 1869, and arrived 
In India in 1871, when he was posted to Jullundur as 
‘Assistant Commissioner. In 1874 he was employed 
on Famine Relief operations at Gya and Champaran, 
and afterwards served as Assistant Commissioner in 
several districts of the Punjab. From 1883 to 188g he 


ever since. Sir W. O. Clark is a Barrister-at-Law of 
the Inner Temple, having been called to the Bar in 1881. 
In 1885 he married Florence Emily, daughter of Robert 
Lawrie, by whom he has two sons and one daughter. 
He was knighted at the Delhi Durbar in 1903 ; andisa 
member of the East India United Service Club. 


THE Late Ricut Rev: WALTER RUTHVEN PyM, D.D., 


Late Bishop 


HE RIGHT REV. BISHOP PYM was the third 
son of Mr. Alexander Pym, J.P, and was 
born in 1856 at Great Chesterford in Essex. The 
father of Bishop Pym was a son of Mr. and La iy 

Jane Pym of the Hassels (Bedfordshire), and his mother 
was a daughter of Sir Albert and the Hon. Lady Pell. His 
Lordship received his early education at Bedford Grammar 
School, and then became a member of Magdalen College 
(Cambridge), from which he graduated B.A. in 1879, and 
took his M.A. in 1883. His T.ordship’s first appointment 
was at Lytham, where he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Lucy Ann Threlfall to whom he was married onthe 8th of 
August 1883 and who died 
in 1904. He was next in 
chargeat Miles Platting dur- 
ing the troublous time when 
the Rev. S. F. Greene was 
released from the Lancaster 
Gaol. This was followed 
by bis appointment succes- 
sively as Vicar of Went- 
worth, as Domestic Chap- 
lain to Earl Fitzwilliam, as 
the Vicar of Sharrow and 
Vicar of Rotherham from 
1893 to 1898. Onthe 2ogth 
of September 1898, Dr. Pym 
was consecrated Bishop of 
Mauritius, in Westminster 
Abbey. On taking charge 
of the Mauritius Diocese, 
Dr. Pym immediately start 
ed consolidating all eccle- 
siastical operations in his 
new sphere. In his capa- 
city as the Bishop of the 
Island His Lordship ener- 
getically organized new 
work in the Diocese and 
sent a clergyman to the 
Island of Rodrigues, about 
joo miles from the main- 
land, and also raised funds 
for a lady doctor to work 
among the Indian women 
in Mauritius. Before His 
Lordship came to India he 
had thrice visited Ceylon. 
Towards the end of 1903, 
he was appointed Bishop) L_— 
of Bombay and landed in 

the chief city of his Diocese 

on February sth, 1904. Immediately after his appointment 
to Bombay, Bishop Pym was offered the Mastership of 
Magdalen College, his old college, but he declined this 
somewhat tempting offer, feeling himself pledged to the 
J)iocese of Bombay, which he intended to make his sphere 
of work. With a view to bring the various and isolated sec- 
tions of the Bombay Diocese into active and harmonious 
co-operation, Dr. Pym inaugurated what is known as the 
‘Bombay Diocesan Church Society.” The membership of 
this organization numbers in itself many very influential 
persons both from the clergy and the laity, and the Associa- 


The Late Right Rev. WALTER RUTHVEN PYM, 
Late Bishop of Bombay 


of Bombay. 


tion has been doing excellent work along the lines it has 
marked out for itself. With a view to strengthen the Indian 
Christian Church by furnishing it with efficient ministers. 
His Lordship established in Poona, under his own roof, 
a small “Training College for Indian Clergy,” and the Bishop 
and several of the local clergy voluntarily gave their services 
as instructors, the Principal being the Rev. Mr. L. M. Has- 
lope. The labours of the Right Rev. Dr. Pym were not 
confined to the strictly defined sphere of his own church. 
His sympathies were extended to Christians of all denom- 
inations, as was evidenced by his taking an active part in the 
meetings of the Missionary Conferences held in Bombay and 
Poona. As a_ preacher 
and a gifted speaker, the 
Bishop was well known for 
his eloquence. Being a 
man of profound convic- 
tions, he always delivered 
himself with clearness and 
to the point. He was also 
noted for his fearlessness 
in giving expression to his 
convictions, and in expos- 
ing what he considered to 
he wrong and erroneous, 
but with consideration for 
those whose views differed 
fromhisown. Bishop Pym 
was an educationist of 
some experience, having 
been a member of both 
the Rotherham and Shef- 
field School Boards. He 
had an unflinching faith 
in the elevating and uplift- 
ing influences of a true 
and genuine education. 
Although he was known 
to be a vigorous Evangel- 
ical, few were prepared 
for the strong attitude he 
was to take up against 
some extreme practices 
prevalent in the Bombay 
Diocese, where much of 
the most vigorous educa- 
tional and missionary work 
is carried on by the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist 
and the Wantage Sister- 
hood. In the end he 
formally inhibited two 
High Churchmen, of whom one was the respected head 
of the Cowley Fathers’ Mission in the diocese. The two 
clergy appealed to the Court of the Metropolitan, who 
first withdrew the inhibitions ad interim, and after- 
wards settled the matter by a compromise, which 
reversed the action of the Bishop as far as “children’s 
Eucharists” were concerned. The late Bishop had been 
suffering from diabetes for some time past, and there is 
little doubt that the anxiety caused by this dispute 
hastened his end. He died at his residence near Poona 
on the 2nd March 1908. 


D.D.,, 


Tue Ricut Reverenp 


ALFRED CLIFFORD, D.D., 


Bishop of Lucknow. | 


Bishop of Lucknow, was born at Torquay in 

w 1849. He is the son of the late Rev. J. B. 

T Clifford, who was a_ well-known Clergyman at 

Bristol during the latter half of last century. The 
Bishop was educated at Redland Knoll School ‘and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. After taking 
his degree he was ordained in 1872 and became 


6": RIGHT REVEREND ALFRED CLIFFORD, 


language, he became Superintendent of the Church 
Missionary Society’s large Mission in the Krishnagar 
District. He was then called to take the important 
post of Secretary at Calcutta for all the Society’s 
Missions in Bengal, North-West Provinces, Central 
Provinces and Rajputana. In 1892 he was offered 
the Bishopric of Lucknow and in January 1893 he 
was consecrated. Bishop Clifford is the first Bishop 


Tue Rr. Rev. ALFRED CLIFFORD, D.D., 
BISHOP OF LUCKNOW. 


ae at St. Nicholas Church, Nottingham, under 
he Rev. G. R. Thornton. In 1874 he offered for mis- 
Sian work in connection with the Church Missionary 
aang He landed in India in November 1874 and for 
Our years served at the Old Mission Church, Calcutta. 

ter a few months’ furlough he returned to India, 
and, petit qualified himself by learning the Bengali 


of the See of Lucknow, which is conterminous in area 
with what is now known as the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. The Cathedral of the See—already 
a singularly beautiful building, though not yet 
complete—is situated at Allahabad, where the Bishop 
resides. In 1886 the Bishop married Catherine Amy 
Bernard, daughter of Dr. Bernard of Clifton. 


THe Ricut Rev. GEorGeE ALFRED LEFROY, D.D., 
Bishop of Lahore. 


LEFROY, p.p., Bishop of Lahore, was’ born 

: in County Down, Ireland, in 1854. He is the 

~ son of the Very Reverend Jeffrey Lefroy, 
Dean of Dromore, and grandson of Chief Justice 
Lefroy, of the Queen’s Bench, Ireland. He was edu- 
eated at Marlborough, and Trimty College Cambridge, 
where he took a first class in the Theological Tripos, 
He was ordained in 1879, and joined the Cambridge 
Mission in Delhi the 
same year. Twelve 
years later, in 1891, he 
became head of the 
Un ted Society for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel and Cambridge 
Mission. In 1&g9 he 
was made Bishop of 
Lahore. 

The whole of Bishop 
Lefroy’s pastorate has 
been spent in Northern 
India, and his career 
in Lahore has been 
marked by vigorous 
administration and 
much plain speaking. 
He had made a special 
study of the shortcom- 
ings of Europeans In 
this country, their 
mode of living, their 
neglect of religious 
duties and observan- 
ces, and their devotion 
to things appertaining 
to this world only. 
He has never hesitated 
to ventilate his opi- 
nionson these matters, 
and to call to account 
not only the particular 
congregation to which 
he was addressing him- 
self at the moment, 
but the Europeancom- 
munity in general, for 


©"! RIGHT REV. GEORGE ALFRED 


increased measure of financial help now received from 
Government must lead to increased State control, and 
he believed this could be arranged for w:thout difficulty 
or interference with the religious or moral ideas of the 
clergy in connexion with the schools. He is of opinion 
that Government will also expect from them a larger 
outlay of their own to assist in raising the schools to 
higher standards and methods of education. The ob- 
hgation is not all on one side however, for Government 
owes a great debt to 
the Church, and other 
religiouscommunities, 
for taking upon them- 
selves in the past the 
burden of providing 
for the education of 
European and Eura- 
sian children in India, 
a burden which must 
otherwise have been 
accepted by Govern- 
ment itself. The 
grants-in-aid given in 
the past, the Bishop 
maintains, have been 
altogether insigni- 
ficant compared with 
the expenditure which 
would have been for- 
cedonthe Government 
had it been compelled 
to maintain schools of 
this class on its own 
account. But, when 
all this had been said, 
the Bishop felt that 
the logical, the inevi- 
table result, sooner or 
later, of this more 
generous, more sym- | 
pathetic attitude of 
the Government 
would be a_ desire 
that the Church 
should also move 
ahead in the matter, 
that their proportion 


their bridge-playing, THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE ALFRED I.EFROY, D.D., of outlay should be 


dance loving, gam- 
bling, and frivolous i 
propensities. These, he maintains, are not calculated 
to raise the European standard of morality in the eves 
of the natives of the country. On the part that 
should be taken by the Church in secular education, 
he holds strong views, and in the course of a recent 
visitation charge to the clergy of his diocese, he referred 
to the Church’s responsibility in respect to the educa- 
tional institutions for Europeans and Eurasians carr.ed 
on under Anglican management. The very largely 


BisHop oF LAHORE. larger, their _ staffs 


more adequate and 
effective, and altogether their own side of the business 
more worthily managed. 

Bishop Lefroy is a staunch advocate of anything 
practicable that will tend to promote a better state of 
feeling between Europeans and natives of the country. 
He shows, perhaps, an undue tendency to lay the chief 
blame upon his own countrymen for the present 
state of tension between the races; a position in 
which, however, he by no means stands alone. 
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Lieutenant-Colenel] JOHN 
ANDERSON, M.B. (Edin.), 1.M.S., 
Civil Surgeon, Lucknow, was born 
inthe year 1855, in Ireland. He was 
educated at the Elinburgh University 
and took his degree cf M.B. in’ the 
year 1878. He entered the Indian 
Medical Service the same vear and 
came out to India in 1879. He 
first served in the second half of 
the Afghan Campaign. He was then 
transferred to the North-West 
Provinces (now the United Provin- 
ces). He served as Civil Surgeon at 
Bijnore, Moradabad, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Mussoorie, and was 
Civil Surgeon of Simla for a period 
of three years. He was Principal 


Lieut.-Col. Jon ANDERSON. 


of the Medical School at Agra for 
three years, and for the past six 
years has held the position of Civil 
Surgeon at Lucknow. He holds a 
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medal for meritorious service in the 
Afghan Campaign ; is a Fellow of the 
Allahabad Univers:ty, and a 
Member of the British Medica! 
Association. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENRY 
ASHTON, Executive Engineer, 


Mr. A. H. ASHTON. 


Public Works Department, United 
Provinces, was born 1n_ 1862 at 
Rangiora, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, and was educated at Christ- 
church. He entered the Indian 
Public Works Department in 1883, 
his first service being in Kumaon, 
and he was subsequently appointed 
to various districts in the North- 
West Provinces. His services in 
connection with the famines of 
18y6-g7 and 18yg-1goo obtained for 
his work the special mention of 
Government. From 1896 till 1903 he 
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held the post of Divisional Engineer 
at Jhansi, Allahabad, Fyzabad and 
Lucknow Divisions _ respectively. 
He was appointed on special duty 
to Naini Tal in 1906. 


Mr. HEWLEY MORTIMER 
BAINES, Under-Secretary, Build- 
ings and Roads Branch, Public 
Works Department, Punjab, Lahore, 
was born in New Zealand in 1865. 
He was educated at Repton School 
and Cooper’s Hilt Engineering 
College, where he passed out suc- 
cessfully in 1888, coming out to 
India in I889g as Assistant En- 
gineer. He served in the Tochi 
Valley in 1897, and was awarded 
the India Medal with Punjab 
Frontier, 1897-98, clasp. He was 


Mr. H. M. BAINES. 


promoted to Executive Engincer, Ist 
Grade, in 1905, and appointed Under- 
Secretary in Igo6. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES 
JAMES BAMBER, _D-P.H. 
(Cantab.), M.R.c.s. (England), 
L.R.C.P. (London), Sanitary Com- 
missioner and Professor of Hygiene, 


Lieut.-Col. C. J. BAMBER. 


Medical College, Lahore, was born 
in 1855, an educated at the 
Bedford Grammar School, and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
He took the M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 
in 1878 and the D.P.H. in_ 1892. 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1878 and came out to 
India in the following year. 

For the first nine years of 
his service he was in military 
employ. In 1881 he served in the 
Mahsud Waziri Expedition, being 
in medical charge of the Cavalry 
Brigade. He again saw active ser- 
vice in Burma in 1886-87, receiving 
the medal and clasp. 

In 1888, he was posted to the 
Punjab as Civil Surgeon, and work- 
ed in that capacity in several 
districts. For five years he was 
Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi. 

In 1897, he was afforded another 
opportunity of seeing active service 
by joining the Malakand Field 
Force. On this expedition he car- 
ried with him an X-ray apparatus. 
For his services he was awarded 
the medal and clasp. 

He was eventually appcinted, 
in 1g00, Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Punjab Government, and 
Vrofessor of Hygiene, Medical 
College, Lahore. 
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At the Delhi Durbar in 1902, he 
was appointed a member of the 
Central Committee, and placed in 
administrative charge of the medi- 
cal and_= sanitary arrangements 
of the Civil camps. These onerous 
duties he carried out successfully, 
and when the Durbar broke up he 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society of England. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice PRA- 
MADA CHARAN BANERJ], B.A.,, 
B.L., J.P., Puisne Judge of the High 
Court, Allahabad, is a native of 
Uttarpara in Bengal, and was 
born on the roth of April 1848. 


After receiving his education at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, he 


Hon. Mr. Justice P. C. BANERJI, 


graduated in the Calcutta University 
in 1867, taking a high place in the 
first class. After obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws of that 
University he practised for a short 
time in the Allahabad High Court 
as a pleader, and then entered the 
Judicial Service of the North-West 
Provinces. He had a distinguished 
career in that service and rose_ to 
the top in the short period of eleven 
years. In 1886, he was appointed 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, an appointment _ till 
then reserved for members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service only. In 
1893, he was appointed Additional 


Judge of Lucknow, and in December 
of that year was elevated to a seat 
in the High Court of the North- 
West Provinces, an office which 
he still holds. He is a Fellow of 
the University of Allahabad and 
was thrice elected President of the 
Faculty of Law. He is a member 
of the Syndicate and of several 
sub-committees of the University. — 
He is President of the Committee of 
the High Court Legal Practitioners’ 
Examination and also of the Council 
of Law Reporting of the Allahabad 
High Court. 


Mr. ROBERT BELCHAMBERS, 
Registrar of the High Court at 
Calcutta (retired), was born in the 
North-West Provinces of India, on 
the 7th December, 1830. His father 
was in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company, and came to this 
country in 1817. This gentleman 
had the misfortune to lose his sight, 
and the circumstance so told on the 
fortunes of the family that Mr. 
Robert Belchambers was indebted 
to the kindness of two of the early 
Baptist missionaries for his educa- 
tion. He relieved his parents of his 
maintenance at the age of -fifteen, 
and came to Calcutta to seek em- 


Mr. R. BELCHAMBERSe 


ployment when he was eighteen 
years of age. He had the good 
fortune to obtain an introduction 
from Major Macpherson in Political 
employ, in whose service he had 


been, to his brother Mr. William 
Macpherson, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, who 
at that time held the offices of 
Master in Equity, Registrar and 
Accountant-General of the Supreme 
Court. Through this introduction 
he obtained an appointment as 
subordinate clerk in the Master's 
office, and was afterwards promoted 
to Chief Clerk in the Registrar’s 
office, and subsequently to Deputy 
Registrar of the Court. His abilities 
and industry attracted Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s attention, and laid the 
foundation of a life-long friendship 
with his patron. Mr. Macpherson’s 
friendship took a practical shape. 
Under his guidance, Mr. Belchambers 
pursued his legal studies and pre- 
pared himself for the law examina- 
tion, which led to his admission as 
an attorney. To the advice and 
assistance of his master, Mr. 
Belchambers attributes the success 
which has attended him through 
life. Mr. Belchambers’ services 
have been many and remarkable. 
His long service in the High Court 
extended from 1848 to 1899. He 
performed simultaneously the duties 
of Registrar, Accountant-General, 
Taxing Officer, Chief Clerk of the 
Insolvent Court, etc. His services 
include the furnishing of many im- 
portant Notes, among which was a 
Note ‘‘On the Bill to Consolidate 
the Law relating to the Sheriff, and 
to the execution of Decrees of the 
High Court.’’ This Note was sub- 
mitted to Government by _ the 
Judges. Another Note by his hand, 
on the Civil Procedure Code, was 
specially acknowledged in the 
report of the Select Committee of 
the Governor-General’s Council. 
He also prepared a set of Rules of 
Procedure, which were adopted by 
the Court, and some of which were 
embodied in the Civil Procedure 
Code. He also published a book of 
Rules and Orders of the High Court, 
with notes and an index, which was 
added to the list of subjects of 
examination, both for vakils and 
attorneys, and a book of practice of 
the Civil Courts. In addition to his 
multifarious duties, he revised the 
Rules relating to the admission of 
attorneys, so as to entitle attorneys 
of the High Court to the benefit of 
the Colonial Attorneys’ Relief Act, 
and prepared Rules under the 
Transfer of Property Act. He also 
Prepared other Rules, which were 
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published separately. These convey 
but a slight indication of the 
great labours which Mr. Belcham- 
bers performed during his half 
century of service. His personality 
gained him the respect and friend- 
ship of all with whom he came in 
contact. On his retirement he re- 
ceived from Sir Francis Maclean, 
Chief Justice, a friendly and eulogis- 
tic letter, in which his career was 
alluded to in most flattering terms. 
Among other things, Sir Francis 
wrote ‘Your most valuable career 
has elicited from all quarters 
nothing but praise, and it has 
obtained for you extension of service 
unparalleled in the career of any 
Indian official.’’ In the year 1900, 
twelve months after his retirement, 
the Attorneys of the High Court did 
Mr. Belchambers honour by _ instal- 
ling his portrait in the Attorneys’ 
Library at the High Court. Sir 
Francis Maclean, c.J., presided at 
the unveiling ceremony, and among 
the large gathering present were 
included all the Judges not absent 
from Calcutta and the most distin- 
guished members of the Bar and 
other branches of the legal pro- 
fession. On this occasion a presenta- 
tion was made to Mr. Belchambers 
of a handsome silver tea service. 
Mr. Belchambers’ service dated 
from almost pre-historic times ; the 
legal world he entered as a youth 
was very different from the existing 
one. He was the last Registrar 
of the old Supreme Court and the 
first Registrar of its successor, 
the present High Court. He re- 
members the time when_ there 
were no Judgesof Indian descent, 
no Indian Barristers or Attorneys. 
His reminiscences include’ the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, the as- 
sumption of the title of Empress 
of India by Queen Victoria, the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, now 
King-Emperor, and all the curious, 
epoch-making happenings of the 
Indian Empire during the sixty 
years since his arrival as a boy in 
Calcutta. 


Chev. G. BETTONI, Vice- 
Consul for Italy (Officiating Consul 
during the absence of Dr. Gorio), 
was born at Brescia, near Milan, 
Italy, in the year 1875. He was 
cducated at Milan and holds a high 
degree in Classics. After finishing 
his education he travelled abroad 
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to obtain a knowledge of differ- 
ent languages. He came to India 
in the year 1900, to take charge of 
the management of the ‘‘ Societa 
Filatura Cascami Seta’’ of Milan 
in Bombay, the largest firm in the 
world in silk waste yarn manufac- 
ture, and is still looking after the 
firm’s business. He was appointed 
Vice-Consul for Italy in the year 


1904. 


Lieutenant-Colonel GEORGE 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 
BRAIDE, M.B., B.chir. Victoria 
University (Manchester), M.R.C.s., 
Eng., 1.M.s., Inspector-General of 
Prisons, was born at Kasauli, India, 
in the year 1862, and educated at 
the Owen College, Manchester. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. W. BRaAIpE. 


He obtained his M.B. and B.Chir. 
degrees in 1886, and joined the 
Indian Medical Service on the 31st 
March 1887, arriving in India in 
November of the same year. For 
about three and a half years he was 
in military employ, but joined the 
Civil Medical Service, Punjab, in 
1890, and was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Jails in Mooltan, China- 
wan and Lahore, respectively. He 
was in Charge of the Lahore Central 
Jail for thirteen years, and was 
at length ‘permanently appointed 
Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Punjab, in 1906, which position he 
still holds. 
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Mr. FRANCIS EDWARD BULL, 
Executive Engineer, Irrigation De- 
partment, P. W. D., Bareilly, was 
born in England in the year 1866 
and was educated .at Marlborough. 
After passing through the Cooper’s 
Hill College, he worked for one year 
on the Manchester Ship Canal, to 
gain a thorough and practical ex- 
perience of his profession. He came 
to India in the year 1890, and the 
same year he joined the service at 
Rurki as an Assistant Engineer. 
One year later he went to Aligarh, 
and after serving there for two years 
he was transferred to Meerut where he 
remained for three years. In the year 
1897 he went to Cawnpore as an Ex- 
ecutive Engineer, and after serving 
there for five years he was transferred 
to Bareilly in the year Igor, where 
he continues as an Executive En- 
gineer in the Irrigation Department. 


Lieut.-Col ROBERT £NEIL 
CAMPBELL, M.B., C.M., I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon, Dacca, was born on tke 
24th September 1854 and educated 
at Edinburgh. He joined the Indian 
Medical Service on Ist October 1877, 


Lieut.-Col. RoBERT NEIL CAMPBELL, 


and until the year 1883 was in 
military employ. In that year he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon of 
Tezpur, Assam. In this capacity he 
subsequently served at Shillong and 
Gauhati till 1896, when he was 
appointed to officiate as Senior 
Medical Officer and ex-officio Assist- 
ant Superintendent at Port Biair 
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in the Andaman Islands. In 1896, 
he returned to Gauhati as Civil 
Surgeon and was subsequently 
transferred to Shillong. In rgoo, 
he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Purnea Jail, and in the same 
year made Civil Surgeon of the 
Ist Class, and in IgoI appointed 
to Dacca. He was appointed Licu- 
tenant-Colonel and specially selected 
for increased pay on Ist April 1904. 

War Services.—X. FE. Frontier 
of India, Naga Hills, 1879-80. 
Despatches G. G. O. 123 of 1880, 
Medal with clasp.  Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal Ist Class, Igoo. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice PROTUL 


CHANDER CHATTERJI, C.LE., 
Permanent Judge, Chief Court, 
Punjab, Lahore, was born in 


eee 
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Hon. Mr. Justice P. C. CHATTERJL. 


Calcutta in the year 1848, of an 
ancient and distinguished but 
decayed Kulin Brahmin family. He 
received his early training in the 
School of the General Assembly, 
Scotland, in Calcutta, and took his 
degree of M.A. in 1869. He became 
Bachelor of Laws in 1870, and after 
being enrolled as a vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court, removed to 
Lahore to practise at the Bar of the 
Chief Court, Punjab, where he quick- 
Iv established a large practice. In 
1886 he was appointed a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of Lahore by 
the Government. He remained on 
the Board till 1895, when he re- 


signed on being nominated Judge 
of the Chief Court, in which post 
he first officiated in 1889, and was 
permanently appointed in 1894. He 
became a Fellow of the Punjab 
University, by election, and was 
appointed Secretary to the Law 
Faculty, and elected Dean of the 
Faculty in 1898. On the recon- 
stitution of the Punjab University 
In 1905, he was re-appointed a 
Fellow and still holds the office. He 
has been Examiner in Law and other 
subjects to the University on several 
occasions, and miaterially helped 
Sir William Rattigan, the Vice- 
Chancellor, in framing the rules and 
regulations of the old University, for 
which service he was awarded the 
title of Rai Bahadur. He is Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Public Library 
and of the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Hindu Technical Institute, founded 
in 1897. He was made a C.LE. at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar. 

Mr. Chatterji was also appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Uni- 
versity in 1904. He takes a_ keen 
interest in Freemasonry, has passed 
through all the degrees, and holds 
the rank of Past Deputy District 
Grand Master. | 


Mr. GEORGE SUMMERLY 
CARMICHAEL COLE,  Superin- 


Mr. G. S. C. CoLe, 


tendent of Police, Lucknow, was 
born in the year 1872 in London, 


and is the son of Col. H. H. Cole, 
R.E. He was educated at Well- 
ington College, and came out to 
India in 1890 when he joined the 
service of Government, in the Police. 
His first appointment was as 
Assistant District Superintendent 
of Police at Bareilly. His promo- 
tion has been extremely rapid as 
he was appointed to the substantive 
grade of District Superintendent in 
1892; -a record as_ being the 
youngest District Superintendent 
in the service. He was in charge 
of the Lucknow District from 1894, 
but has recently been transferred 
to Muttra. 


The Hon. Mr. R.H. CRADDOCK, 
c.$.1., Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was born in 
1804, and is the son of the late 
Surgeon-Major William Craddock, of 
the rst Goorkhas. He was educated 
at Wellington College, and at 
Keble College, Oxford, and entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1884. 
In December of that year he was 
posted to the Central Provinces, 
where the whole of his service has 
been spent. After the usual period 
of service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, he was engaged for five 
years on Settlement work, and for 
a further period of five years in 
Secretariat work, being appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces 
In 1900. Two years later he was 
appointed Commissioner of Nagpur, 
and in the following year he was 
made a Companion of the Order of 
the Star of India. 

The chief literary work on which 
he was engaged during this period 
Included the Settlement Report of 
the Nagpur District, and the two 
Reports on the Famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-1900. He attended the 
Conference in 1893 in connexion 
With the Cadastral surveys of 
Behar, at the invitation of Sir 
Anthony MacDonmll. He was also 
deputed to represent the Central 
Provinces in 1894 at a Conference 
regarding Land Records, convened 
by Sir Charles Elliott in Calcutta. 

In March, 1907, Mr. Craddock 
Was appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Which latter area was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces in 1902. 
Since he assumed charge of the 
Administration the principal mat- 
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ters that have occupied his atten- 
tion have been the famine, so far 
as it affects the Central Provinces, 
various experiments in connexion 
with the crops, and sanitary im- 
provements in the city of Nagpur. 
With regard to the famine, the 
distress arising from the failure of 
the Monsoon, although it was 
serious, was at no time so great as 
in the neighbouring provinces, and 
the position was rendered less criti- 
cal by the advent of timely rain. 
But at the beginning of 1908 the 
Government was forced to review 
its financial position in order to 
decide what allotments should be 
made for famine relief, and what 
services could be reduced for that 
purpose. At the beginning of the 
year, 70,000 people were in receipt 
of relief, but the ordinary relief 
works were sufficient in most dis- 
tricts to provide for the require- 
ments of the labouring classes. 
Village works were opened in two 
districts, and special relief was 
given to weavers, gratuitous relief 
being afforded to other classes. 
With regard to crop experiments, 
a fair measure of success attended 
the various experiments carried 
out by the Government to discover 
suitable additions to the commercial 
crops of the Chattisgarh Division. 
The most interesting were those 
connected with jute, the cultivation 
of which, under the supervision of 
an expert from Dacca, is being 
attended with encouraging results. 
In mining concessions there has 
been something of a boom, and the 
Government has been flooded with 
applications for prospecting and 
mining concessions, many of the 
applicants being Indians, and 
Indian capital being largely utilized. 
Manganese, coal, iron, and other 
minerals have been discovered in 
various places, and hopes are enter- 
tained that there is a great future 
before the Central Provinces in the 
development of its mineral re- 
sources. In municipal matters, the 
Hon. Mr. Craddock has shown 
great interest, and his previous 
s rvic> as Commissioner of Nagpur 
has enabled him to fullv appreciate 
the needs of the chief city. To re- 
lieve the congestion in crowded 
localities, the Government has 
acquired and handed over to the 
Municipality extensive plots of 
land in the outskirts of the city ; 
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new roads are being made, the 
new water-works scheme, which will 
relieve the uncertainty of the pre- 
sent supply, will soon be an accom- 
plished fact, and another large 
scheme, that of the drainage, is 
nearing completion. 

The Hon. Mr. Craddock was 
married, in 1888, to Frances 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
General H. R. Browne. He is a 
member of the East. India United 
Service Club. 


Mr. HENRY DUFFIELD 
CRAIK, B.A., Lc.s., Registrar, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
born in January, 1876, in England, 
and educated at Eton, and at Oxford 
University where he took the B.A. 
degree in 1898. Passing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he was posted 
to the Punjab, where he served as 
Assistant Commiss:oner in several 
districts, on plagueand general duty. 
He officiated as Registrar, Chief 
Court, Punjab, from April to October 
1903, and was appointed substantive 
Registrar in March r1go5. 


Major RICHMOND TREVOR 
CRICHTON, Indian Army, Super- 
intendent, Bengal Service, Survey of 
India, was born in 1864 at Calcutta, 
and educated at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He Joined Sandhurst College 
in 1883, and thence entered the 
Army, being attached to the 2nd 
Battalion, Highland Light Infantry, 
in 1884. Thesame year he arrived 
in India. He served with H. L. I. 
for about five years, until, in October 
1889, he was admitted to the Bengal 
Staff Corps, and the same year ap- 
pointed to the Survey of India as 
Assistant Superintendent. Till 1891 
he served with this Department in 
the North-West Provinces, and in 
November of that year was trans- 


ferred to Bengal, where he was in’ 


charge of the Cadastral Survey in 
Orissa. In 1893 he was appointed to 
the charge of the Behar Survey, and 
in 1895 was gazetted Superintend- 
ent of Provincial Surveys, Bengal, 
which appointment he now holds. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
DINSHA DHANJIBHAI DAVAR, 
the first Parsee Judge on the Bench 
of the Bombay High Court, was 
born on the 6th of November in 
the year 1856. He commenced his 


education in the Propri I 
‘ prietary High 
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School, Bombay, from where he 
passed the University Entrance 
Examination. He then joined the 
Elphinstone College during the time 
of Sir Phillip Wodchouse and Mr. 
Oxenham. In College life he was 
not only bright and foremost in 
his studies, but was also prominent 
in football, cricket, and amateur 
theatricals. His contemporaries in 
College were Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, 
the late Dastur Peroze Jamasp, and 
Mr. Jehangir Dossabhoy Framjee. 
In 1877 he went to England and 
joined the Middle Temple, and was 
called at the Trinity Term of 1880. 
He was admitted an Advocate of 
the Bombay High Court in August 
of the same year. At that time 


The Hon. Mr, Justice D. D. DAvaAR, 


there was a glut of Barristers at the 
High Court, but he sought other 
fields, and soon distinguished him- 
self at the Small Cause Court for 
his astuteness and grasp of com- 
mercial questions, and in the Police 
Courts by bis conduct of criminal 
cases. In the Durant Blackmailing 
Case and the Tilak Case he 
fought with great ability, and 
distinguished himself in cross- 
examination. Inthe latter case he 
was associated with the late Mr. 
Pugh of Calcutta. He was also 
Junior Counsel to Sir Griffiths 
Evans when he fought out the great 
Partition case, known as the Moolji 
Jetha Case. After 1896, he gave 
his undivided attention to the High 
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Court, and from 1898 his career has 
been one of uninterrupted success. 
He has been entrusted with a very 
large number cf briefs, entailing 
long and arduous hours of labour. 
His practice was a very lucrative 
one, especially in commercial cases, 
on which he brought a wonderful 
knowledge of native book-keeping 
to bear. He was also recognised as 
one of the cleverest cross-examiners 
in criminal cases. The Junior 
Native Bar owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for the manner in which he 
fought for the equality of rights 
of Native and European Bar- 
risters practising in the Bombay 
High Court. He broke down all 
the distinctions that had hitherto 
existed, by his individuality and 
the able and hearty manner in 
which he co-operated in cases 
with Messrs. Macpherson, Lang, 
and other leading lights of the 
local bar. In accepting the post 
of Judge in the Bombay High 
Court, Mr. Davar gave up a large 
practice, but the appointment 
could not but be gratifying, as 
it was not of his own seeking. 
His nomination as a Judge was 
gazetted in London on the t1oth 
of October, 1906. Mr. Davar’s 
various attainments, and his great 
experience of the different Courts 
of Law in Bombay, — specially 
qualify him for the post he has 
attained. 


Mr. JAMES GOULDING DAVIS, 
Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, India, was born at 
Rurki, 12th February 1858, and 
educated at Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla. He graduated as an Assistant 
Engineer from the College of Civil 
Engineering at Rurki and was 
appointed to the General Branch 
of the P. W.D. on 6th October 1879. 
He was employed for 15 years in 
the districts bordering the N.-W., 
Frontier, principally on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of frontier 
roads and posts. The most import- 
ant of the frontier roads on the 
construction of which he was em- 
ployed, are the main road extending 
from Khushalgarh on the Indus 
through Kohat and Bannu to Dera 
Ismail Khan; that from Kohat up 
the Miranzai Valley to the Upper 
Kurram Valley; and the military 
toad from Oghi to Darband along 


the Black Mountain frontier of the 
Hazara District. He- was several 
times selected for employment 
beyond the frontiers of the Derajat, 
Kohat and Hazara Districts. and 
his services were lent to the Political 
Department in connection with the 
opening up of the Gumal Pass in 
1890-91, by the construction of the 
first road with military posts from 
Murtaza to Khajuri Kach, and the 
bridging of the Gumal River. For 
his work in the Gumal Pass he 
received the thanks of Government. 
He was, soon after his return to the 
P. W. D., again transferred to the 
Political Department and sent up to 
the Kurram Valley (1893-94), where 
he built the station of Parachenar 


Mr. J. G. Davis. 


With its fort and militia lines, directly 
under the southern face of the Sufod 
Koh Mountains, and guarding the 
Piewar Kotal Pass into the Hariob 
Valley onthe west, and the Argam 
Pass into Ningrihar on the north, 
and dominating the Afghan Province 
of Khost on the south. 

In 1895 his services were trans- 
ferred to the Irrigation Branch of 
the Punjab, and he Served at first 
on the Bari Doab and Western 
Jumna Canals. From rgoo onward 
he has been chiefly connected with 
surveys on and between the Sutle) 
and Ravi Rivers for irrigation 
schemes, and in the preparation 0 
projects under two Chief Engineers 


of the Punjab Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Messrs. Preston and Benton, 
to whom he acted as personal assist- 
ant. Two schemes were drawn up 
for the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
and one for the Upper Chenab 
Canal, and on the plans thus formu- 
lated, large canals are now under 
construction. By the Irrigation 
Branch his services have twice been 
lent to the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province, to 
advise on irrigation matters in the 
Bannu and Gumal Valleys. 

Mr. Davis is now in charge of the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal Con- 
struction Circle, and has in addition 
several other surveys and projects 
in hand, the principal of which are 
connected with the control of the 
Kurram and Gumal rivers for irri- 
gation in the Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan Districts on the frontier, and 
for the construction of weirs and 
canals for irrigating the Sutlej Valley 
and the desert uplands of Bikanir 
and Bahawalpur. 


Mr.E. HALDEMAN DENNISON, 
Consul for the United States 
of America, Bombay, was born 
in Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A., in the 
year 1872, and was educated at 
Yale College and St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. In the 
year 1892 he went to the West, 
and was appointed Agent of Navajo 
Indians in 1894. He was after- 
wards transferred to Washington 
Indian Office in 1898. In the year 
1903 he entered the Consular Service 
and was sent to Canada, and in 
1906 he was transferred to Bombay 
as Consul for U.S. A. He is the 
grandson of the late Mr. William 
Dennison, who was Governor of 
Ohio, U. S. A., and afterwards 
Postmaster-General in the Cabinet 
of President Lincoln. 


The Hon’ble Mr. STEPHEN 
FINNEY, C.1.E., Manager, North- 
Western Railway of India, and 
Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, was born in England in 
1852 and educated at Clifton 
College. He entered the Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 
whence he passed into the 
Indian Public Works service in 1874. 

is first appointment was as 
Assistant Engineer, Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, in charge of Rung- 
pur Sub-Division. In 1877 he was 
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placed in charge of the Jalpaiguri 
District as District Engineer, and 
in the following year appointed 
Assistant Manager, Northern Bengal 
Railway, at that time not yet amal- 
gamated with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. This post he held 
till the year 1882, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Southern Mahratta 


Hon. Mr. S. FINNEY. 


Railway as Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer. In 1884 he went on furlough 
and on his return was appointed 
again to the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway as Assistant Manager. 
The Eastern Bengal and Northern 
Bengal Railways were amalgamat- 
ed in the year 1887, and Mr. Finney 
received the appointment — of 
Deputy Manager of the combined 
systems. In 1891 he was promoted 
to the post of Manager of the com- 
bined systems, and this appoint- 
ment he held till 41899, during 
which period he _ did_ excellent 
service in bringing the — sys- 
tem under his charge to a_ high 
degree of efficiency. In the latter 
year he was transferred as Manager 
to the important North-Western 
Railway. This system is_ second 
only to the East Indian Railway 
in point of commercial importance, 
taking second place, so far as 
gross earnings are concerned, and 
being in this respect far in advance 
of any other Indian railway, with 
the above exception. From a stra- 
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tegic point of view the North-West- 
ern Railway is the most important 
in India, as here the lines of 
railway which protect the N.-W. 
Frontier, converge. The selection of 
Mr. Finney for the onerous post of 
Manager of this great system Is a 
sufficient testimonial to the estecm 
in which his services are held by 
the Government of India. In 1905 
Mr. Finney was appointed a Member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council, 
and he has received the Companion- 
ship of the most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire. 


Mr. JOSEPH EDWARD GAB. 
BETT, Consulting Engineer for Rail- 
ways, Lucknow Circle, was born 
in Ireland in the year 1855. He 
received his primary education at 
Cheltenham College, and afterwards 
joined the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill, from whence 
he passed out in the year 1877 and 
was posted to the Burma Railways 
as an Assistant Engineer. He was 
transferred to India and joined the 
Rajputana Railway in May 1878. 
In 1885 his services were lent to the 


Mr, J. E. GABBETT. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. In 1888 he officiated for 
nine months as Manager of the Jodh- 
pore Railway. From 1889 to 1893 he 
was engaged in the construction of the 
railway from Jodhpore to Bikanir, 
and from the year 1893 he was 
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appointed as State Engineer to the 
Bikanir State, and also officiated 
as Manager of the Jodhpore- 
Bikanir Railway from March to 
December 1894 and June to October 
1895. He was Deputy Consulting 
Engineer for Railways at Calcutta 
from 1900 to 1903. Inthe yeat 1905 
he was promoted to Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and in December of 
the same vear he was appointed 
Consulting Engineer for Railways, 
Lucknow Circle, in which capacity 
he is still serving. 


The Hon’ble SIR CHANDRA 
MADHUB GHOSE, Senior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, 
was born at Bicrampur in the 
District of Dacca, in the year 1839, 
of a Kayastha family, his father 
being Rai Durga Prosad Ghose, 
Bahadur, Deputy Collector. In 
those days, Eastern Bengal, in 
which Bicrampur 1s situated, was 
not so advanced as it has_ since 
become, and there were small 
chances of obtaining the necessary 
education to fit the young Chan- 
dra Madhub for the battle of life 
in those parts. The Kayasthas, 
however, wherever found, are 
an energetic class, of great in- 
telligence, claiming descent from 
Chitragupta of primeval age, 
and belonging to the _— class 
of Kshettriyas. who in ancient 
Hindu times were the warrior 
caste and ranked next to the Brah- 
mans. Rai Durga Prosad_ enact- 
ed the part of a wise parent and 
placed his son in the centre of 
learning in the Province, Calcutta, 
where he attended the Hindu and 
the Presidency Colleges, at that 
time the leading scholastic institu- 
tions for Hindu lads. These were 
days before the introduction of the 
new University system in Calcutta, 
but in the very first year the Uni- 
versity was established, the young 
student passed creditably the 
Entrance Examination. Owing to 
ul-health, Chandra Madhub was not 
able, or permitted, to pursue his 
studies to obtain a Degree in the 
University, but was compelled to 
rest awhile im _ order to _ re- 
cuperate. Later. when _ restored 
to health, he rejoined the Presi- 
dency College, and subsequently 
joined the Law Class of that Col- 
lege with a view to qualify for a 
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forensic career. Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under 
a lawyer of commanding attain- 
ments in the person of Mr. William 
Austin Montriou, then Professor 
of Law at the Presidency College, 
and also Advocate of the old Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Ghose did well 
under the able tuition of the 
eminent Professor. He was an 
earnest student, with great natural 
abilities, which fitted him for the 
profession, and he won the regard 
of Professor Montriou in whose 
estimation he stood high, a good 
omen for the ultimate success of 
the present learned Judge. In the 
twenty-second year of his life, 1860, 
Mr. Ghose passed with credit the 


Hon. Sir CHANDRA MADHUB GHOSE, 


Law Examination which  author- 
ized him to practise as a pleader. 
His first venue was’ Burdwan 
where he met with success as a 
pleader. Within six months he 
was appointed Government Plead: 
er by the Government, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Beaufort, then Su- 
perintendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs. Huis old friend, 
Mr. Montriou, stood sponsor to 
him on this occasion. Having been 
asked by Mr. Beaufort to recom- 
mend someone for the post, he 
mentioned Mr. Ghose, which his 
knowledge of that gentleman’s at- 
tainments enabled him to do without 
suspicion of favour. Mr. Ghose 


did not retain the post long, throw- 
ing it up on finding that he could 
not work in harmony with the 
local Collector. He accepted a 
position under Government as De- 
puty Collector He held this pos: 
tion for a very short period only. 
In this manner he was headed off 
by fate from travelling by avenues 
which would have led him away 
from the true goal which he has 
since attained, and the honours 
awaiting him. <A provincial plead- 
ership under Government or the 
position of an Uncovenanted Civil 
Servant, however distinguished, 
would but il have compensated 
him for his present elevated posi- 
tion. Mr. Ghose, after these ten- 
tative efforts, entered the line of 
his true vocation, and joined the old 
Sadar Court at Calcutta. Before 
long, the Sadar and Supreme Courts. 
which had been separate institutions 
from the beginning of British rule 
in Bengal, were fused into one, thus 
giving rise to the institution known 
as the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. Mr. Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar with con- 
siderable experience gained in his 
Mofussil career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 
of brilliant abilities senior to him 
in the professton, he acquired a 
fair practice from the beginning. 
His old preceptor, Mr. Montriou, 
had never lost sight of him, and 
at this time we find Mr. Ghose 
acting for that gentleman as Pro- 
fessor of Mofussil Law im the Pres:- 
dency College during six months 
in the year. In the great Rent 
case which was argued before a 
full bench of fifteen Judges, when 
Dwarka Nath Mitter (subsequently 
raised to the Bench) was opposed 
to Mr. Doyne, a leading advocate 
of the day, Mr. Ghose acted as 
Junior to Mr. Mitter, and was con- 
sidered to have rendered very eff- 
cient service to his chief. Among 
his compeers, Dwarka Nath and 
Romesh Chandra Mitter  (after- 
wards knighted and appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council) 
were raised to the Bench, where 
Mr. Ghose has since followed them. 
This left a clearer field for the rap- 
idly rising advocate, and he soon 
attained leading rank and a very 
wide practice. For some years, Mr. 
Ghose held a position among Cal- 
cutta advocates second to none, 


his reputation standing very high 
¢s an able, fearless and conscien- 
tious lawyer. In 1884, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. A vacancy on 
the Bench occurring in the year 
1885, Sir Richard Garth, then 
Chief Justice, and the other Judges 
of the Court nominated Mr. Ghose 
for the post, and the appointment 
was duly confirmed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. In the same 
vear, he was appointed a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University, and was 
President of the Faculty of Law 
for three years. He has held the 


Chev. Dr. G. Gorto, 


highest distinction which the law 
has to bestow for over twenty 
Years, and during that time has 
earned a great reputation tor his 
grasp of facts, for the soundness 


of his law, the wisdom of his deci- - 


sions, and for his independence. 
He has thoroughly justified, during 
the whole of his long service, 
the promotion which raised him 
to be a member of the Bench. He 
Is now the Senior Puisne Judge of 
the High Court, and was recently 
appointed to act for the Chief 
Justice in the absence of the latter, 
as his great countryman, Romesh 
Chandra Mitter, acted for the Chief 
Justice of his day. In recognition 
of his services, His Majesty the 
King conferred on him the dig- 
nity of Knighthood in July. 1906. 
There is no higher distinetion pos- 
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sible under the British Government 
than to be, or to act for, the Chief 
Justice of Bengal. It should be 
added that Sir Chandra Madhub 
Ghose has for some years been 
known as an earnest social refor- 
mer, and is the practical leader of 
the Bengal Kyasht Shobha. He 
acted as President of the Indian 
Social Conference in December 1900. 


Chev. Dr. G. GORIO, Consul 
for Italy, Bombay, was born at 
Brescia, near Milan, Italy, in the 
year 1872. He was educated in 
Venice and took the degree of 
D.C.L. in the University of Munich. 
After acting at the Italian Con- 
sulate at Berlin, he came _ to 
India in 1903 as Consul for Italy 
in Bombay. 


Mr. WILLIAM BORMAN GRAY. 
Chief Examiner of Accounts, North- 
Western Railway, Lahore, was born 
in 1854 at Cawnpore. He was sent 
to England for his education, which 
he received at Wellington College. 
In 1875 he returned to India, and 
joined the Public Works Department 


Mr, W. B. GRay. 


in the following year, when he was 
posted to the Government of India 
Accounts Department; and, in the 
course of his service, he served in 
nearly all the Railway Offices con- 
nected with the Government Audit. 
In 1897 he wasspecially appointed to 
the Auditorship of the Assam-Benga! 
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Railway, and continued in that post 
till 1900. In rg0r he acted in the 
appointment of Deputy Accountant- 
General for inspection duty. He has 
held charge of the three principal 
State Railways, viz, the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and the 
North-Western Railway. His 
service of 31 years has been entirely 
in the Railway Branch. 


Mr. HENRY HENNIS GREEN, 
(R. I. E. College), Superintending 
Engineer, Darjeeling, was born in 
Ireland on 21st July, 1862, and 


Mr. H. H. GREEN, 


joined the service in 1883 as Assist- 
ant Engineer. For the next two 
years, his services were utilized on 
the Indian State Railways. In 1886 
he was transferred to Baluchistan 
temporarily, but in 1888 returned 
to the service of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. He has risen through the 
various grades, during services which 
extend to most districts of Bengal, 
to his present position of Superin- 
tending Engineer. Mr. Green was 
in the Sikkim Expedition of 1888-89 
and received the decoration. He 
also served with the Thibet Mission 
of 1903-4. He was appointed to 
his present post in March 1903. 


Surgeon-General JOHN PHILIP 
GREANY, M.D., M.CH., L.M., ILM.s., 
was born in July 1851 and educat- 
ed at Queen’s College, Cork, and 
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Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, graduat- 
ing from the Quecn’s University 
(now the Royal Irish University) in 
1874. He came to India in Novem- 
ber 1875, was posted on general duty 
and attached to the Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital, Bombay. Among the 
many civil and military appoint- 
ments which have been held by 
him, those deserving of notice are, 
his connection with the roth, 18th, 
and 24th Bombay Nat ve Jnfantry 
Regiments, the Civil Surgeoncies 
of Kaladgi, Kaira, Satara, Belgaum, 
Dharwar and Poona; at the last- 
named place he was also Supevin- 
tendent of the Byramji Jeejeebhov 
Medical School. He was Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, Southern 
Division, from 1878-79 and the 
following year acted as Supetintend- 
ent of the Yerrowda Central Jat, 
Poona. Before acting as Secretary 
to the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay in 1883-84 
he held the post of the Superintend- 
ent of theColaba Lunatic Asylum, 
1882-83. In 1902 he was re-trans- 
ferred to the Military Department 
and deputed to Aden, and in_ the 
year following to Karachi, in both 
of which districts he was the P.M.O. 
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He assumed charge of the office ol 
Surgeon-General with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in May 1905. 
Surgeon-Gencral Greany was 
thanked by the Government and 
received six months’ pensionable 
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service aS a reward for work done 
in connection with the famine of 
1877. He is a member of the 
British Medical Association; the 
Irish Medical Graduates Association ; 
the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States of America, 


and the Bombay Medical aud 
Physical Association. 
The Hon’ble Mr. RICHARD 


GREEVEN, Legal Remembrancer 
to the Government of the United 
Provinces, at present officiating as 
2nd Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner for Oudh, was born on the 
4th September 1866, in London, of 
German parents. He was a Scholar 
and Exhibitioner of Dulwich College 
and junior student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He joined the Indian Civil 
Service on the roth September 
1887, and, having taken his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the Law 
Finals and having been called to the 
Bar from the Inner Temple, he 
arrived in India at the close of 1888, 
being posted as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector to Benares. He 
held various executive and judicial 
appointments until appointed an 
Under-Secretary to Government, 
subsequently acting as Judicial 
Secretary and as Legal Remem- 
brancer. After leaving the Sccre- 
tariat in 1897 he was employed, 
principally as District and Sessions 
Judge, in various districts, until, in 
1900, he was appointed to officiate, 
and was subsequently confirmed, 
as Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative 
Department. During this period 
he took a leading part in the pre- 
paration of the Bill for the Revision 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
was deputed to report on the laws 
and regulations of the Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. He left the 
Government of India in 1904 for 
h’s present appointment, and has 
since then been a Member and 
Secretary of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council. Mr. Greeven 
interested himself actively in the 
Volunteer movement as a Captain 
of the Simla Volunteer Rifles. He 
is a Past Master of Lodge “ Philan- 
throphy with Independence ’’ E.C., 
and holds the position of D. G. J. 
I. in the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Bengal. He has attained the 
18th Degree and is a District Grand 
Sword Bearer in the Order of 


Knights Templar. Mr. Greeven 


has made a special study of Conti- 
ental Freemasonry in the 18th 
essays 


century, and. has. written 


Hon. Mr. R. GREEVEN. 


and pamphlets on some of the morc 
obscure forms of popular religion 
in Northern India. 


Mr. HENRY DALY GRIFFIN, 
District and Sessions Judge, Luck- 
now, was born in Mayo, Ireland, 
in the year 1864, and was educated 
at Black Rock College, near Dublin. 
He obtained a classical scholarship 
from the Royal University of Ire- 
land and took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the year 1885, from the 
same University. He passed the 
open competition for the Indian 
Civil Service in 1883 and joined the 
s-ryice in India in 1885. He was 
appointed Judge of the Farrukha- 
bad District, United Provinces, 
in 1893. Since then he has served 
as Judge in several districts, and in 
1904 was posted to Lucknow. In 
the year 1906 he officiated as Second 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh. He has recently been 
appointed to officiate as a Puisne 
Judge of the High Court, Allahabad. 


Mr. ABUL HASSAN, Third 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, 
son of Moulvie Mohumed Bukhsh, 
a leading pleader of the Patna Bar, 
was educated at Patna College 
and subsequently at the Presi- 


dency College. In 1877 he went 
to England to complete his studies, 
and in 1880 he was called to 
the Bar. In the same year he 
joined the Calcutta High Court. 
He practised til! 1887, when he was 
appointed Registrar of the Presi- 
dency Court of Small Causes. In 
1907 he officiated for six months 
as the Chief Judge of that Court. 
Mr. Abul Hassan has always 
taken a keen and lively interest 
in the advancement—social and 
moral—of his community. Mainly 
to his efforts is due the foundation 
of the well-known Calcutta Maho- 
medan Orphanage, which was 
founded in the year 1895, and for 
which there was a pressing need, 
It is now in a flourishing condition 
and it is to be hoped that the public 
purse will readily unloosen itself 
to support so philanthrophic an 
institution. Mr. Hassan belongs to 
a well-known literary family of 
Behar. His father was the author 
of the ‘Lives of the Persian Poets’ 
and his brother, Khan Bahadur 
Khuda Buksh Khan, C.1.E., the well- 
known Bibliophile, besides possess- 
ing a fine collection of Oriental MSs. 
is the author of ‘‘ Mahboob-ul- 
Lobab,” a work on _ the lines 
of the “Kitab-ul-Fehrist’’ of Ibu 
Nadiem. 


Mr. WILLIAM FREDERICK 
HESKETH, Calcutta, was born in 
1840, and at 14 years of age entered 
an Engineer’s shop in the East 
End of London and there worked 
at the profession for seven years. 
In the year 1861 he joined the 
Great Northern Railway where he 
remained until 1865 when he 
proceeded to join the Mauritius 
Railway under covenant, staying 
with the island line until the close 
of the year 1872. In the beginning 
of 1873 his services were entertained 
by the Cape Government Railways 
for the special purpose of bringing 
out various locomotives from Messrs. 
Manning and Wardels of Leeds, to 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
there to erect them. After perform- 
Ing this duty, he remained in 
charge of the Workshops at North 
End, Port Elizabeth. He was 
Subsequently employed to travel 
round the coast to repair Cape 
Receife and Bird Island Lights. He 
was further employed as General 
Foreman of Works on Sunday River 
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Bridge, afterwards blown up by the 
Boers during the war. In 1879 Mr. 
Hesketh, having left South Africa, 
proceeded to join the South Indian 
Railway under covenant as Shop and 
Loco. Fereman, and was placed in 
charge of the Madura Workshops. 


Mr. W. F. HeskKetu., 


Subsequently he was transferred to 
Cuddalore to erect large new work- 
shops for the Railway, which, when 
hnished, Mr. Hesketh was given 
charge of. He remained in charge 
at Cuddalore till he left the South 
Indian Railway in the year 1885. 
Mr. Hesketh then joined the Burma 
Railways as Head Fitter at the 
Insein Works. In 1887 he was pro- 
moted to Construction Foreman on 
the line from Toungoo to Mandalay, 
where Mr. j. W. Buyers carried out 
the celebrated record of two miles 
a day construction. He was after- 
wards Foreman of Yamethin station 
from 1888 to 1893, when at the re- 
quest of Mr. Buyers his services 
were transferred to the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, on which line he 
served till the year 1901, when he 
had to leave the district owing to 
breakdown of his health. He then 
again joined the Burma Railways 
but had to resign in 1903 owing to 
ill-health. Mr. Hesketh then joined 
the Murshidabad-Krishnagar con- 
struction to erect and superintend 
the working of a large land steam 
dredger, and is still on the same 
work at Kanchrapara. 
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Captain FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN HIRST, Indian Army, 
Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Survey of India, and Superintendent 
of Bengal Surveys, was born in 
England in 1874 and educated 
at Bath College, and later at 
Sandhurst. He joined the Army 
on February 2oth, 1895, being 
posted to the go6th Manchester 
Regiment. He arrived in India on 
the 2nd April 1895, and served 
with the above regiment until 
appointed Wing Officer in the 22nd 
Bombay Infantry. In 1899 he 
Was appointed a Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General, and in the 
following year joined the Survey 
of India on probation, as an Assist- 
ant Superintendent. The rest of 
his service has been in this depart- 
ment, during which time he has 
been stationed at Dehra Dun, and in 
Behar, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Chota Nagpore, until he was pro- 
moted to the position he now holds. 


Mr. EDWARD RALEIGH 
JARDINE, Presidency Post Mas- 
ter, Bombay, was born in the year 
1858 in the Bombay Presidency, 


Mr. E. R. JARDINE, ' 


and educated at Southsea. After 
completing his education, Mr. Jar- 
dine was appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service in 1876. He was 
Assistant Mail Officer in 1876 and 
became Mail Officer in 1877. He 
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was Superintending Examiner, Per- 
sian Gulf Division, from 1886 to 
1888. Officiated as Deputy Post 
Master, Bombay, in 1889. Aden 
was his next sphere of activity 
Where he was Post Master in 1890. 
Mr. Jardine was on special duty in 
the Director-General’s Office in 1893 
and was made Deputy Post Master, 
Bombay, in the same year. Two 
years later Mr. Jardine was acting 
Presidency Post Master, Bombay. 
In 1899 Mr. Jardine was Post Master 
of Rangoon. From July 1902 to 
March 1903, he acted as Deputy 
Post Master-General, Burma. Mr. 
Jardine became Presidency Post 
Master, Bombay, in April 1903. 
Special mention was made of 
Mr. Jardine to the Government 
of India in the Director-General’s 
Annual Report of 1898-9, for  in- 
troducing the new and useful  sys- 
tem of continuous delivery in Bom- 
bay. Again in the report of 1900- 
or Mr. Jardine is mentioned for 
stopping opium smuggling through 
the Post Offices, Burma, and for 
organizing Postal arrangements in 
Rangoon. Once again, in the 
1903-04 Report, Mr. Jardine’s name 
figures for reorganising postal ar- 
rangements in Bombay. and _ for 
introducing a system of accurate 
postal maps of deliveries in the 
Presidency Towns. 


The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice DONALD 
CAMPBELL JOHNSTONE, Lc.s., 
Judge, Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, 
was born in 1857, in India, and 
received his education at the Edin- 
burgh Academy. Passing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he came out to 
India in 1879, and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore. 
His services were placed at the 
disposal of the Bombay Government 
in. 1882, when he was appointed 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate. 
His services were next requisitioned 
by the Punjab Government in 1884, 
and he held appointments, first as 
Junior Secretary and later on as 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, from 1887 to 1891, in 
which period he compiled an Excise 
Manual for the Punjab and wrote 
pamphlets on certain Punjab indus- 
tries. He was promoted to District 
Judge in 1891, which post he filled 
for two years. He officiated as Divi- 
sional Judge in 1894, and was made 
permanent therein in 1895. He was 
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placed on special duty as Additional 
Sessions Judge at Karnal in 1897, 
and again in the following year he 
was placed on special duty to en- 
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quire into the charges against Sar- 
dar Gurdial Man Singh. In 1902 he 
officiated as Judge, Chief Court. He 
took up the officiating appointment 
of Temporary Additional Judge, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, in 
1905, and was appointed First Tem- 
porary Additional Judge the same 
vear, and Officiating Judge, Chief 
Court, Punjab, Lahore, in 1906. 


Mr. GEORGE ALFRED KEAT- 
INGE, Secretary and Superintend- 
ent, Municipal Board, Mussoorie, 
was born at Jullundur, in the 
Punjab, in the year 1856. He was 
educated at Hollyville Park College, 
Dublin. He took his degree at Trini- 
ty College, Dublin, in 1872, and three 
vears later came out to India in the 
service of the Railways, holding the 
post of Chief Inspector for many 
vears. After leaving railway em- 
ployment, Mr. Keatinge worked as 
a Contractor for Railways in the 
Public Works and Canal Depart- 
ments, and in 1897 he was appointed 
Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Municipal Board, Mussoorie. Under 
his supervision the financial posi- 
tion of the Mussoorie Municipality 
has notably improved, the collec- 
tions from taxes have been much 


increased and expenditure in all 
departments greatly reduced. Since 
his appointment the very import- 
ant sewerage scheme, which pro- 
vided a shoot to carry all the 
Mussoorie sewage to Bhalru, has 
been carried out. At Bhalru it is 
turned on to the farm where fodder 
is grown for the conservancy cart- 
bullocks. During recent years the 
new hydro-electric scheme was 
introduced, and the burden 
of the correspondence fell on Mr. 
Keatinge, and all the work in con- 
nection with it had to pass through 
his hands. 


Mr. EDWARD AUSTIN 
KENDALL, 1.c.s., Additional Ses- 
sions Judge, Meerut, United Provin- 
ces, Was born in 1871 in’ London 
and educated at Bedford Grammar 
School. He was a classical exhibi- 
tor of John’s College, Cambridge. 
He joined the I.C.S. on 5th Septem- 
ber 1892, and came to India in Oc- 
tober the same vear, and was first 
posted to Moradabad as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector. He served 
in the same capacity, and as Joint 
Magistrate, in different districts till 
1899, from which year he officiated 


Mr. E. A, KENDALL. 


as District and = Sessions Judge. 
Onreturn from furlough in 1904 
he was appointed. to Meerut as 
Additional Judge there. In 1801 
he was engaged on Special Plague 
duty at Hurdwar. 


The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice ALFRED 
KENSINGTON, B.a., I.c.s., Judge, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
born in the year 1855, in Jersey, 


Hon'ble Mr. Justice KENSINGTON, 


and educated at Marlborough and 
University College, Oxford. He 
came to India in 1877 as a member 
of the [.C.S., and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore. 
early in 31878. After serving in 
several districts, he joined the 
Settlement Department in 1880 
as Assistant Settlement Officer. 
Hoshiarpur. In 1883, after a short 
period as Under-Secretary to Go- 
vernment, he was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer of Amballa, continuing 
in the district as Deputy Com- 
missioner on completion of the 
Settlement. From I8g0 to 1892 
© served under the Government 
of India as Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Department, reverting to the 
unjab, on return from furlough 
in 1895, as Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar. In 1806 and 1897 he 
held the appointment of Accountant- 
General at Allahabad, till he joined 
the Judicial Department of the 
unjab as Divisional Judge — in 
November 1897. He has since 
remained in that department, serving 
in the Jullundur, Delhi and Lahore 
ivisions, and after acting as a 
Judge of the Chief Court during 1902, 
© Was permanently appointed in 
that post in December 1904. 
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Dr. JOHN WALTER LEATHER, 
Ph.D., F.1.C., &c., Imperial Agri- 
cultural Chemist, and at present 
officiating Director of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, Pusa, was 
born at Rainhill in Lancashire on 
December 26th, 1860. He received 
the principal part of his education 
as a chemist at the hands of August 
Kekule at Bonn, Germany, between 
the years 1883 and 188. There- 
after, for six years, he was senior 
assistant to Dr. J. A. Voelcker at the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. He joined the Indian Agricul- 
tural Department in November IXg2 
as Agricultural Chemist, which ap- 
pointment he has held continuously. 
The records of his work on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry for India have been 


Dr, J. WALTER LEATHER, 


published chiefly in the Agricultural 
ledger and the Bulletins of the 
Provincial Departments: others are 
found in the Transactions of the 
Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Society 
of Public Analysts. Dr. Leather js 
a keen volunteer and has served 
through all ranks, from trooper to 
Captain, in the Dehra Dun Mounted 
Rifles, in which Corps he still holds 
his Captain’s commission. 


Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT 
LOVEGROVE, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, Naini Tal Forest 
Division, United Provinces, was 
born in England in 1868 and 
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educated in that country. He 
passed out of Cooper’s Hill in 1889 
and coming out to India, joined 
the Forest Department. in Bengal 
as Assistant Conservator. For the 
next seven years he served as 
Assistant and Officiating Deputy 
Conservator in various parts of 
Bengal, including Darjeeling, Chitta- 
gong, Chaibassa and Dumka. 
He was transferred to the United 
Provinces in 1896, and in the follow- 
Ing year obtained his substantive 
grade as Deputy Conservator. In 
1900 he went on long leave, and re- 
turning was, in 1903, deputed on 
special duty to report upon the 
forests of the Bhabar and Tarai 
Estates in the Naini Tal Districts. 
In 1904 he was appointed to his 
present post, whence, in 1896, he 
was sent to Bengal to officiate as 
Conservator for three months. 


The Hon’ble Mr. SOAN 
WILLIAM PITT MUIR-MACKEN.- 
ZLE, SORA, M.R.A.S., C.S.1., Mem- 
ber of Council of the Governor of 
Bombay (Revenue and Finance), 
Was born in the year 1854 in France, 
and was educated at Eton College. 
He passed the Civil Service ex- 
amination in 1874, and arrived 


Hon'ble Mr. MUvIR-MACKENzIE. 


in India on the 28th November 
1876, and was posted to Satara. 
He became Ass‘stant Collector and 
Magistrate in February 1877, and in 
1878 was appointed Assistant Poli- 
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tical Agent in charge, Jath State. 
In 1883 he was deputed to the 
Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester and after passing through 
the course obtained the Diploma, 
and the Diploma of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 
In November 1887 he was appointed 
2nd Assistant Collector and Magis- 
trate at Ahmednagar, and in the 
same year officiated as Director of 
Tand Records and Agriculture at 
Poona. In 1889 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India, in the Revenue and 
‘Agricultural Department, and up 
to the year 1892 he four times offi- 
ciated as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. In the year 1893 he went on 
special duty to Réunion and Mauri- 
tius in connection with Indian Cooly 
Immigration, and subsequently re- 
verted to the Bombay establish- 
ment. Onreturn from leave in 1895 
he became Survey Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, which position, with 
short interruptions, he held until 
1898, when be became Secretary to 
Government in the Revenue and 
Finance Department. In August 
189g he was made additional Member 
of Council of the Governor of 
Bombay for making Laws and Regu- 
lations. He became Chief Secre- 
tary to Government in August 1900 
and went on deputation as a Tem- 
porary Member. He officiated with 
the Irrigation Commission in IgoI-2. 
In 1903 he officiated as Member of 
Council, andin 1904 went to Karachi 
when be became Commissioner in 
Sind. Onthe 6th of August, 1905, 
he was appointed Member of Council 
of the Governor of Bombay, and on 
the resignation by J.ord Lamington, 
of the Governorship of the Presi- 
dency in July, 1907, Mr. Muir- 
Mackenz‘e assumed the office of 
Act'ng Governor of Bombay, which 
post he held pending the arrival 
of Sir G. S. Clarke, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor, in October, 1907. 


Col. RODERICK MACRAE, 
M.B., I.M.S., Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal, is the 
second son of the late John Macrae, 
of the Macraes of Glenshield, and was 
born at Lochalsh, Rosshire, Scotland. 

He was educated at the Royal 
Academy, Inverness, and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873. 
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He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875, and after passing 
through Netley arrived in India in 
November of the same year. 

He was first posted to the Pre- 
sidency General Hospital, Calcutta. 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in May 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneers at Umballa. In Novem- 
ber 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge of the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantry, with which regi- 
ment he marched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpur. He rema‘ned at the 
latter station until the outbreak 
of the Afghan War in 1878, when 
he was posted to the Field Force 
in the Kurram Valley. He was 


Col. R. 


MACRAE, 


present during the operations in 
the Kurram Valley until April 
1879, when he was appointed to 
the charge of the 2nd P. W. O. 
Goorkhas then in the Jellalabad 
Valley, where they continued to 
serve for some months. He re- 
turned with the regiment on the 
conclusion of the first phase of the 
Afghan War and was with them 
during the ‘‘death march’’ through 
the Khyber Pass, when some 
hundreds of deaths occurred from 
cholera. He again accompanied the 
Regiment to Cabul after the 
‘‘Cavagnari Massacre’’ and was pre- 
sent at the affair in the Gugdulluck 
Pass, and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough’s column to the relief of 


Sherpur in December 1879. While 
the force remained at Cabul he 
was present at various operations 
in the Kohistan, Logar, and Mai- 
dan Valleys. In 1880 he joined 
the 28th Punjab Native Infantry 
at Cabul. On the withdrawal 
from Cabul, he was among the 
officers present in the ‘« historical 
tent’? outside Sherpur, in which 
the throne of Cabul was made over 
to the late Abdur Rahman. 

On return to India, he was thank- 
ed for ‘‘excellent services in the 
field,’’ and was offered the Garrl- 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar. He 
took over charge at Chunar early 
in 1881, and took ‘‘ private affairs 
leave’? in India from roth July 
to 31st December 1881. Early in 
1882 he elected for civil employ, 
and on the 27th April of that year 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College, Calcutta. 
In December he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, ancl 
during 1883 and 1854, was succes- 
sively Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rajshahi, Shahabad, and Alhipore 
in the 24-Parganas. On 23rd 
November 1884, he went on fur- 
lough for two years. On return 
from furlough in November 1886, 
he acted as Civil Surgeon of Saran 
and Nadiya for short periods and 
became Civil Surgeon of Shahabad 
in April 1887, where , he remained 
until February 1891, when he 
went to Champaran, from which 
district he again went on furlough 
for one year and eight months m 
April 1892. On return from fur- 
lough in December 1893, he first 
acted as Health Officer, Calcutta. 
then became Civil Surgeon of Gaya 
on 30th January 1894. During a 
cholera epidemic in the Gaya Jail, 
Colonel Macrae gave Mr. Haffkine 
his first opportunity of testing in 
a scientific manner his system of 
preventive inoculation for cholera. 
It was during the same epidemic 
that he proved for the first time 
the agency of flies in the diffusion 
of the disease, which had only pre- 
viously been suspected. In May 
1896, he went on six months’ leave 
on urgent private affairs, and re- 
turned to India as Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the Medical 
School, Dacca, in November 1896. 
He remained there till June 1901 
when he again went on furlough 
and returned to India in Novem- 


ber 1902. He was appointed Civil 
Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and Medical 
Inspector of Emigrants, and sub- 
sequently Civil Surgeon of Haza- 
ribagh. His services were placed 
at the disposal of the Government 
of India, Home Department, from 
3rd April 1904, and he was appoint- 
ed Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, Central Provinces. with rank 
of Colonel. 

From 12th December 1904 to 
zoth February 1905 he was in 
military employ, and on 12th Feb- 
ruary was promoted Colonel, and 
appointed Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Burma. On the 11th 
September 1905, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Bengal. 

He is the author of various papers 
on ‘Preventive Inoculation in 
Cholera ;’’ ‘‘Flies and Cholera Diffu- 
sion ;"’ “‘Salol in Cholera ;’’ ‘‘ Cata- 
ract ;’’ “ Litholapaxy,’’ etc. 


Mr. HENRY MARSH, M.INST.C.E., 
CI.E., is the third son of the 
late Francis Marsh, Esquire, J.P., 
of Spring Mount, Queen’s County, 
Ireland. He was educated at 
Kingstown School, Ireland. Cooper's 
Hill, R.I.E. College, 1871-74. Passed 


Hon. Mr. H. Marsu. 


ut of Cooper’s Hill with first class 
honours in Mathematics. Mr. Marsh 
ame out to India in the year 1874. 
> Was appointed Assistant En- 
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gineer to the Public Werks Depart- 
ment in that year. After seven 
years’ service he obtained his grade 
as Executive Engineer in 1r88r. 
In 1897, he attained the grade of 
Superintending Engineer, and in 
Ig02, he was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer and Secretary in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Government of the 
United Provinces. From 1903 to 
1905, Mr. Marsh was a member of 
the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces. He received the thanks 
of the Government of India and of 
the N.-W. Provinces for develop- 
ments in the Irrigation systems of 
the Ganges and Jumna. For his dis- 
tinguished services he was decorated 
with the Order of the Indian 
Empire. In the year rgo5, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Marsh came under the 
fifty-five years’ rule, and in the 
ordinary course would have retired 
from the service altogether. The 
Government of India were, how- 
ever, unwilling to lose the services 
of so experienced an officer. In 
the Resolution upon the Report of 
the Irrigation Department ot the 
United Provinces, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Marsh’s name appears 
coupled with high encomiums. The 
Resolution states “Mr. Marsh 
possessed a remarkable power of 
inspiring his own enthusiasm in his 
fellow workers, and to him the Loca! 
Government Is greatly indebted, not 
only for admirable administration of 
the Department and many improve- 
ments on theold canals, but also 
for a well-considered programme of 
extensions and new projects, espe- 
cially in the drv tract of Bundel- 
khand.’’ A way was found — of 
retaining his” services, and the 
Government of India through the 
Public Works Secretary wrote to the 
United Provinces Government offer- 
ing Mr. Marsh the appvintment of 
Consulting Engineer for Irrigation 
Works in Central India, a new post 
created under the general recom- 
mendation of the Irrigation Com- 
mission in 1903. Upon that report, 
the Government of India decided to 
arrange for an examination of the 
Irrigation resources of Central India, 
accepting the cost as an Imperial 
charge, and accordingly agreed to 
provide an experienced Irrigation 
officer to supervise and carry out 
the investigation for the whole 
Agency, and to work up irrigation 
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projects in the Native States of 
Central India. The work required 
of the Engineer was to inspect 
the localities, and to assist, advise 
and supervise the State Engineers 
in selecting and investigating 
promising schemes, and in preparing 
estimates. The territories to be 
dealt with included the Native States 
comprised in the Central India 
Agency. This appointment was 
offered to Mr. Marsh and accepted 
by him. He has held it since his 
retirement from the regular service 
In September Ig05. Mr. Marsh’s 
recreations are sport, shooting, 
fishing. He played in International 
Football (Rugby) for England v. 
Scotland in the match of 1873. 
He isalso a golf, cricket and tennis 
player. 


Mr. NICHOLAS MAUGHAN, 
A.M.INST.C.E., Deputy Executive 
Engineer, Drainage, Ordinary 
Branch, of the Bombay Munici- 


Mr. N. MAUGHAN. 


pality, was born in London in 1875, 
and educated at Westminster 
School and the Crystal Palace 
School of Engineering. On obtain- 
ing his certificate of the first 
class, for Engineering, he was 
articled in 1895 to Messrs. John 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 
Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster. His articles 
completed, Mr. Maughan’ was 
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appointed Resident — Engineer, 
Enfield Water Works, New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment he 
served for one year. On _ the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer, Main 
Drainage of Woking, in which 
connection a paper, written by Mr. 
Maughan has_ been published by 
the permission of the Council in 
the Minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. His next appoint- 
ment was that of Resident Engineer, 
Ilford Drainage Works, serving 
there for a short period before 
Joining his present appointment 
In January 1901. Prior to Decem- 
ber 1906 the Drainage Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Municipality 
Was divided into two branches. 
the Special for constructivnal 
work, and the Ordinary for main- 
tenance and house’ connection 
work. Mr. Carkeet James, M.1.c.£., 
Deputy Executive Engineer, Drain- 
age, Special Branch, resigned his 
appointment in 1906, and the Cor- 
poration decided to amalgamate 
the two branches under one Drain- 
age Engineer. To this new post 
Mr, Maughan was appointed in 
December 1906 with the designa- 
tion of Deputy Executive Engi- 
neer, Drainage, and is now there- 
fore responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all drain- 
age works in the city and island 
of Bombay. Mr. Maughan 1s a 


Member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of London. 
Mr. NORMAN FREDERICK 


McLEOD, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces in the 
Public Works Department, Irriga- 
tion Branch, was born in 1856, and 
after completing his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, 
he joined the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government in 
1878, and came out to India to join 
the service in November of the fol- 
lowing year. His first appointment 
was as Assistant Engineer on the 
Ganges Canal, Meerut Division. He 
served through the various grades 
his service being mostly on the 
Ganges and Lower Ganges Canals, 
till as Executive Engineer, Ist 
grade, he was transferred to the 
Eastern Jumna Canal in 1902. 
whence he was. transferred as 
Superintending Engineer to the 2nd 
Circle, Irrigation Works, in 1903. 
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In 1905 he obtained the grade of 
Chief Engineer and was appointed 
Secretary to Government in the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department. In rIgoo he 
was placed in charge of the Sone 
Canals Survey Division in addition 
to his other duties. 


Major ARTHUR MEARS, 1.4., 
Deputy Superintendent, Survey of 
India, was born in_ 1869, at 
Madras, and educated in Lon- 
don. He joined the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst in the year 1888 
and obtained his commission in 
1889. He was gazetted to the 
Ist Battalion, Royal Lancaster Re- 
giment, on 30th January, 1889, 


Major ARTHUR MEARS 


but was subsequently transferred 
to the 2nd Battalion and proceeded 
to India. He was appointed to 
the Staff Corps in 18go and at- 
tached to the 4th Madras Pioneers. 
He was Wing Officer of that Corps 
in 1892, and in the vear 1895 was 
sent on special duty to Russia to 
study the Russian language. In 
1897 he returned to duty as Wing 
Officer of the 2nd Madras Infantry, 
and on 21st November of the same 
year was appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Survey of India. In 
1898 Major Mears was attached to 
the Trigonometrical Branch at 
Dehra Dun, and later in the same 
year to the Cadastral Survey, Ben- 
gal. He remained with the Cadas- 


tral Survey till 1902 when he was 
attached to the Burma Forest Sur- 
vey, With the rank of Deputy Su- 
perintendent in charge of No. 20 
Party. Major Mears commanded 
a detachment of the 4th Pioneers 
on Field Service, Chin Hills, in 
1891-92, with the Newengai Column, 
and received the medal and clasp. 


Mr. WILLIAM RUDOLPH 
HENRY MERK. ‘.c3s.,. C.S1.,. 0.0; 
eldest son of the Revd. J. N. 
Merk, ¢.M.s., was born at Simla in 
1852, and was educated on the 
Continent of Europe and at King’s 
College University of Aberdeen. 
He passed into the Indian Civil 
Service, taking third place, and 
proceeded to India in 1875. His 
first appointment was as Assistant 
Commissioner, and he spent three 
vears in the districts of Rawal Pind), 
Hazara, and Peshawar. In_ 1879 
he was appointed Assistant Political 
Officer in the Khyber, and was 
present at the actions of Dakka 


and Mazima, and accompanied the 
Expedition to Beand, for which he 
was mentioned in the despatches, 
and received the medal and_ the 
thanks of the Government of India. 
In 1880 he was appointed Assistant 


Mr. W, R. H, MERK. 


Resident at Kandahar, which post he 
held till April 1881. He was then 
placed in charge of the Mardan Sub- 
Division of the Peshawar District, 
and in 1882 was appointed Under- 


Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1884 he joined the Afghan 
Boundary Commission under Colonel 
sir West Ridgeway, with which he 
remained three vears, returning to 
India in 1887. In the latter vear 
he was invested with the Order of 
the Star of India with the rank of 
Commander. For the next five 
vears he held charge of the Peshawar 
district, during which period he 
accompanied the Black Mountain 
Expedition of 1888, for which he 
received the medal and clasp. In 
the year 1892 he was deputed to 
take over the Kurram Valley with an 
escort of 2,000 troops. He remained 
in Kurram, settling the country, 
till 1894. During 1896 and 1897 he 
acted as Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and again saw active service in the 
latter year with the Mohmand Field 
Force which he accompanied as 
Chief Political Officer, for which 
he received medal and clasp. He 
was appointed Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government. in 1&g9 
and in the following year was posted 
to the Derajat as Commissioner. 
In November rgoo he was placed in 
charge of the Mahsud Blockade. 
This was brought to a successful 
Issue In 1904. For this service he 
received the clasp. In 1904 he was 
appointed Commissioner of Multan, 
and in April of the same year, Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. He reverted to 
the Punjab in 1906 and now holds 
the post of Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division. He received the 
degree of LL.D. from the Aberdeen 
University in TQ00. 


Mr. WALTER HENRY 
MICHAEL, 1.c.s., late Accountant- 
General, Lahore, Punjab, was born 
in England in the vear 1866. He 
Completed his education in Neuen- 
heim College, Germany, where he 
conceived the idea of entering the 
Civil Service. He spent two and a 
half years at Wren’s and then went 
to Balliol College, Oxford. He came 
to India and joined the Civil Service 
at Madras as Assistant Magistrate 
in 1887. His services ranged over 
Various districts for the first cight 
years, and he enjoved some capital 

'§ Same shooting in the Vizagapa- 
tam District. In 1894 he entered 
the Finance Department, and for 
about three years he served in the 
Accountant-General’s Office, Mad- 
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ras. He was transferred to Calcutta 
in the capacity of Accountant- 
General early in 1898, where he 
remained till r904. At the end of 
Igo5, on his return from furlough, 
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he was appointed Accountant- 
General, Punjab, and in 1907 was 
transferred to Bombay as Account- 
ant-General, which position he still 
holds. Besides being an adept in 
business matters, he is a_ keen 
sportsman, has done some racing, 
and also drives his own motor. 


Mr. RAM CHARAN MITRA, M.a., 
B.L., Senior Government Pleader, 
High Court of Bengal, is the 
eldest son of Bono Mali Mitra, 
and was born at the village of Goda 
in the district of Burdwan, Bengal, 
in the vear 1847. He received his 
education at the school which 
is now known as the Hare School, 
Calcutta; and from this_ school 
he passed the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Calcutta University, 
being placed second in order of 
merit. He attended the Pres:dency 
College, and from this institution 
he passed the F.A. examination in 
the vear 1864, being placed high up 
in the list of successful candidates. 
In the year 1865 he graduated B.A. 
of the Calcutta University, and in 
1867 he passed the M.A. examina- 
tion in Mathematics. He then 
took up the duties of assistant 
lecturer in Mathematics at the Presi- 
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dency College, and subsequently 
attained the post of mathematical 
lecturer to the F.A. and B.A. 
students in the Sanskrit College. 
He declined an offer of a professor- 
ship in the Ajmere College in the 
year 1869, and, having passed the 
B.L. examination, commenced prac- 
tice as a vakeel of the Calcutta High 
Court. He was appointed Tagore 
Law Lecturer in the year 1896, 
choosing as the subject of his 
course the Law of Joint Property 
and Partition in British India. 
In the year 1874 he had been 
appointed Assistant Government 
Pleader, which post he held till 


Mr. R. C. MitTRA, 


the year 1899 when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position of 
Senior Government Pleader. He 
has taken part in local municipal 
affairs, having been elected a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration in 1802. 


The Hon’ble Dr. ASHUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE, tt.p. This dis- 
tinguished Judge of the High Court 
of Fort William, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Calcutta, 
is a member of a Brahmin family 
settled from time immemorial in 
Bengal. The family originally 
settled in Jeerut Balagar, a village 
on the Hooghly, whence Dr. Ganga 
Prasad Mookerjee came to Calcutta 
in the fifties to pursue his studies 
in medicine. He graduated at the 
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Calcutta Medical College, and there- 
after settled down as a_ medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Dr. 
Mookerjee was a medical man of 
distinction in his day. His son, Dr. 
Ashutosh Mookerjee. was born at 
Bhowanipore in June 1864. At 
that time Bhowanipore was the 
centre of the law courts which were 
held in the present Military Hospital 
buildings, and the young Mookerjee 
grew up in an atmosphere which 
may be described as a legal one. 
To his father, young Mookerjee owed 
the foundation of his great store of 
learning. The undoubted disad- 
vantages of an Indian education, 
which places too much reliance on 
mere book learning, were counter- 
acted in Ashutosh Mookerjee’s 
case by the care which his father 
hestowed on his education in 
his early years, instilling into 
him from his own wide experience 
those principles of independent 
thought that have made him the 
original thinker that he is 
to-day, and has been throughout 
his life. The same care followed 
Mr. Mookerjee all through 
his student life. Even while he 
was at school, the elder -Dr. Moo- 
kerjee aided his studies with his 
own ripe wisdom. The = conse- 
quence was that the future High 
Court Judge acquired knowledge 
far in advance of that usually im- 
parted at school and college. At 
the age of twenty, Mr. Mookerjee 
attained his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and, continuing his studies 
in the same earnest spirit, in the 
following year took his Master’s 
degree in Mathematics. and the 
next year was awarded the Prem- 
chand Roychand Scholarship of 
Rs. 8,000. Inthese years Mr. Moo- 
kerjee showed a brilliant capacity 
for the higher mathematics, and 


with a mind so stored there were ° 


many professions open to the young 
man, His efforts in these purely 
mental labours were more than 
local, and before he had attained 
his majority. his work in pure and 
mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned societies of Europe. 
His solutions of many abstruse 
mathematical problems have been 
incorporated in standard works, to- 
gether with the best work otf 
European scholars. But finally the 
law claimed the young scholar. 
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He joined the City College for the 
purpose of studying law. Though 
to this subject he brought his usual 
energy, the result was not at first 
commensurate with his success in 
the calmer studies of mathematics. 
He carried off the Tagore Law 
Gold Medal on three separate 
occasions, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that at first his progress in 
the law was not as meteoric as his 
former career had been. He pass- 
ed the examination of Bachelor of 
Law without much distinction, but 
the preparation of study bore fruit 
soon after, and his appearance at 
the Honours Examination of Law 
five years later, was‘ the, occasion of 


The Hon. Dr. A\sHutosu MOoOKERJEE, 


a masterly exhibition of acquire- 
ments which secured him the title 
of Doctor of Law. At this period 
Mr. Mookerjee was in his thirtieth 
year, and the following ten years 
marked rapid developments in hrs 
career He commenced to practise at 
the Calcutta Bar, and as a junior he 
was soon found to be an invaluable 
aid to leading Counsel, for the 
thorough and _ painstaking habits 
inculeated in him by his wise father 
made him the master of every case 
submitted to him. As in course 
of time he obtained opportunities 
of exhibiting his powers before the 
Bench, the issue was not long left 
in doubt, and it was found that he 
was able to hold his own against 


the ablest legal talent of the Cal- 
cutta Bar. In seven years he at- 
tained a leading position. Mr. 
Mookerjee gained all the honours 
open to him as practising counsel, 
and fifteen years after taking 
the gown he was appointed a Judge 
of the High Court which his foren- 
sic abilities had so adorned. In 
this short sketch it is not possible 
to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained in 
his not’ very lengthy life. Long 
years are left in which to add to 
them, for the learned Judge is still 
a student. He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, appointed by 
Lord Lansdowne in 1889, and as a 
Member of the Faculty of Arts, has 
been one of its representatives 
on the Syndicate of the same Uni- 
versity for fifteen years. He has 
been nominated by the University 
on two occasions as its represen- 
tative on the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and a third time by the 
Calcutta Municipality. In 1904, 
he was elected to the Supreme 
Council by the non-official Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil. As a legislator, Dr. Mookerjee 
is not in sympathy with the agitat- 
ing cliques among his countrymen. 
His work for his country is of a 
more solid character than the alr- 
ing of rhetoric, popular among 
public men of far interior attain- 
ments to his; but as a champion 
of right in legislation, Dr. Mooker- 
jee’s services have been of a solid 
order and of infinite value to the 
material prospects of his country. 
He is a true patriot, working for 


the advancement of his commu- 


nity under the existing order of 
Government, which he recognizes 
as the best attainable till the coun- 
try is really educated enough for 
a further share of freedom. As a 
profound and honest lawyer, he 
has placed his knowledge at the 
service of the public, and the re-_ 
sult is shown in many an Act which 
would have been less perfect but 
for the keen skill in law and prac- 
tical knowledge of the country 
which he has exhibited. With all 
this enlightened and comprehen- 
sive grasp of things as they are, 
Dr. Mookerjee is a typical Hindoo. 
He is no denationalised mixture 
of East and West, but he has re- 
cognized the possibility of being 


true to his country and traditions, 
while standing forth with the lead- 
ers of thought either in Europe or 
Asia. He has never travelled in 
Europe, but is a brilliant exponent 
of Western knowledge, and at the 
same time is versed in the ancient 
lore of India. Hindoo metaphy- 
sics and Sanskrit literature are as 
familiar to him as the latest 
results of European research. Dr. 
Mookerjee has led too busy a life 
to have published much, but the 
output of his mind may be looked 
for in the future, of a certainty. 
Already he has made a commence- 
ment in a book on that abstruse 
and difficult subject, the ‘‘ Law of 
Perpetuities,’’ and his work on 
‘Conic Sections’’ is now a text 
book. 


Mr. WILLIAM MOOR, Secretary 
to the Municipal Board, Cawnpore, 
was born at Mussoorie in the year 
1861, his father being the late Revd. 
Robert Moor, who was connected 
with the English Church at that 
station. Mr. William Moor received 
his education partly in India and 
partly in the West Indies, at De- 


marara. He entered business in 


the sugar trade of South America, 


a Mr. W. Moor. 


but left that country in the year 1886, 
Coming to India, where he secured 
the position of Secretary to 
the Gorakhpur Municipality and 
femained two years. In the year 
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1888 he was appointed to his present 
position. Mr. Moor is one of 
the founders of the Civil Lines Ten- 
nis Club, the most popular club in 
Cawnpore, and acts as Secretary 
of that institution. He became a 
Freemason in 1893, joining Lodge 
Harmony, E.C., 438. He has passed 
through all the Chairs and was, 
for 1907, Worshipful Master. He 
has been very active in the cause of 
plague prevention in Cawnpore, and 
his services in this connection have 
been recognized as very valuable. 


Mr. CHARLES TURNER 
STEVENSON-MOORE, I.C.S. 
Mr. Stevenson-Moore entered the 


Mr. C. T. STEVENSON-MOoORE. 


Indian Civil Service on the roth 
September, 1887, arriving in India 
on 10th December of the same 
year. His first substantive ap- 
pointment was at Midnapore, where 
he served as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till June 1889. He 
was thence transferred to Ram- 
pur Hat, and in the following five 
years served at Jhenida, Magura, 
Jessore, Raniganj, Burdwan. Buxar, 
Shahabad, Patna and Chittagong, 
as Assistant Magistrate. In 1801 
he officiated as Magistrate and Col- 
lector, Jessore, and in the year 1894 
he was appointed to this same dis- 
trict as Assistant Settlement Officer. 
He attained substantive rank as 
Settlement Officer of Muzaffarpur, 
Gya, in 1896, and subsequently be- 
came Settlement Officer of Cham- 
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paran, Saran, and Darbhanga; was 
promoted Joint Magistrate and Col- 
lector in the same year, and in 
1898 he was appointed Magistrate 
and Collector, 3rd grade. Mr. Ste- 
venson-Moore availed himself of 
furlough in 1899, after completing 
the settlement operations in 
Muzaffarpur and Champaran. In 
the following year, on his return to 
duty, he was appointed as Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
and a year later as Magistrate 
and Collector of the 24-Parganas, 
and was confirmed in his appoint- 
ment as Magistrate of that district 
In 1903. In 1902 he acted as Com- 
missioner to the Presidency Division. 
While at Alipur, Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore helped to establish a school 
for European children, and was 
Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee. He also introduced an 
arrangement in Mill Municipalities, 
under which the Mills and Municipal 
Committees combined in defraying 
the cost of supplying filtered water 
within the municipal area. He 
in‘tiated a comprehensive scheme 
for draining the low-lying lands of 
Diamond Harbour Sub-Division, 

In 1904 he was appointed to his 
present post as Inspector-General 
of Police, Lower Provinces, and the 
introduction of the reforms recom. 
mended by the Police Commission 
became his special task. 


Mr. NILAMBARA MUKARJI, 
Vice-Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta, is the third son of the late 
Pundit Debnath Mukarji, a man of 
high character and considerable liter- 
ary ability. He was born at Koolia- 
raunghat, District Jessore, near 
Calcutta, on 3rd December 1842. He 
is one of the most distinguished gra- 
duates of the University of Calcutta, 
taking first class honours at the first 
examination of the University for the 
degree of M.A. in Sanskrit in 1865, 
and graduating B.L. in 1866. He 
was enrolled as a vakeel (pleader) of 
the Calcutta High Court and shortly 
afterwards joined the Bar of the 
Punjab Chief Court. While prac- 
tising at Lahore, his talents and 
learning attracted the notice of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
who appointed him Chief Judge of 
the State in 1868. Subsequently 
he started the silk industry in 
Kashmir, which rapidly developed 
and expanded under his direction, 
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and he was favoured with the com- 
mendatorv notices of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of 
State, and was rewarded by His 
Highness the Maharaja with a valu- 


Mr. NILAMBARA MUKARJI. 


able pair of golden bangles, with an 
inscription in Persian, and a Sanad, 
in recognition of his valuable services. 
He was held in high estcem by 
the Maharaja for his ability, zeal, 
unimpeachable honesty and single- 
1inded devotion to the performance 
of his onerous duties, and was 
promoted to the post of Finance 
Minister. As a faithful and trusted 
councillor he was enabled to intro- 
duce most important and much 
needed reforms in the administra- 
tion of the State. He resigned 
his service in 1886. In 1896 he 
was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Calcutta Corporation, in which capa- 
eity he has gained the approbation 
of successive Chairmen and_ the 
Commissioners, as well as that of the 
Government, by his integrity and 
characteristic devotion to duty. 


Mr. ROBERT HENRY 
NIBLETT, M.a., j.p., Deputy 
Collector, 1st grade, and Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate, in charge of the 
Mussoorie Sub-Division of the 
Dehra Dun District. Mr. Niblett 
was born in the year 1859 in India 
and educated at the Boys’ High 
School and Muir College, Allahabad. 
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He took his degree as Master of 
Arts at Calcutta University in 1881, 
and attained Honours in Physical 
science. In the same year he was 
appointed Head Master of the Boys’ 
High School, Naini Tal. From 1882 
to 1884 he served as_ assistant 
editor of the North-West Provinces 
Gazetteer, part of which time he was 
under the Hon’ ble Mr. (now Sir) J. P. 
Hewett. In March 1884, he was 
appointed Honorary Deputy Col- 
lector, Allahabad, and joined the 
regular service as Deputy Collector, 


Mr. R. H. NIBLeEtt. 


7th grade, on 13th March 1885. He 
has served in the different grades of 
Deputy Collectors till the present 
time. On the 19th October 1904, 
he was appointed to Mussoorie to 
the appointment above noted. 


Mr. FREDERICK OSCAR 
OERTEL, Superintending Engineer, 
Provincial Works, Lucknow, was 
born in Hanover on the goth De- 
cember 1862. After receiving a 
general education in Germany he 


came to India and joined the 
Roorkee Engineering College in 
1881, where he = qualified for 


Government service. He was first 
posted, in 1883, to the Imperial Cir- 
cle of Public Works at Simla. In 
1884 he was transferred to the 
North-West Provinces and was sent 
to Roorkee, and later to Agra, as an 
Assistant Engineer. From Agra he 
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was transferred in 1885 to Orai, to 
construct a portion of the Indian 
Midland Railway. In 1887 he pro- 
ceeded to England to give a finish- 
ing touch to his practical knowledge, 
and for this purpose studied in 
London and made extended tours 
in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. After passing, in 1888, the 
professional test, he became an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. On his way to 
England he was wrecked, on the 
17th April 1887, near the coast of 
Corsica, while on board the P. and 
O. steamer Tasmanta. He returned 
to India at the end of 188g and 
was re-posted to Agra, where he 
had to prepare the Jaipur Kothi for 
the reception of H. R. H.. the 
Duke of Clarence. In 1890 he went 
to the Seebpore College in Bengal 
to act as a Professor of Engineer- 
ing. In 1r&g1 he was attached to 
the P. W. Secretariat in the North- 
West Provinces, where he remained 
for several years on special duty. 
He was then posted, as District 
Engineer, to Naini Tal and later, 
after a short term in the Irrigation 
Branch, was appointed Executive 
Engineer of the special Ayarpatta 


Mr. F. O. OERTEL. 


Division in Naini Tal. He travelled 
all over India to study oriental 
architecture, and was deputed to 
assist in making asurvey of the 
ancient buildings of Burma. In the 


year 1g00, at the request of the 
Colonial Government and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, he went 
to Ceylon to report on the preserva- 
tion of the ancient Buddhist monu- 
ments at Anuradhapura and Polu- 
naruva. On return to India he was 
first posted to Jhansi, and then to 
the Benares Provincial Division. 
At Benares he excavated, in 1904-05, 
the ancient site of Sarnath, the 
birthplace of Buddhism, where vari- 
ous valuable buildings, sculptures, 
and inscriptions were laid bare, in- 
cluding an Asoka column inscribed 
with one of the famous Edicts. In 
the year 1905 he was posted to the 
Agra Provincial Division where he 
took part in the restoration of the Taj 
and the other ancient Moghul build- 
ings, and helped in the arrangements 
for the reception of T.R.H. the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in 1905, and of 
the Amirof Afghanistan in 1907. In 
Aprilof the latter year he was posted 
to Lucknow to act as Superintending 
Engineer. In addition to being a 
Fellow ef the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Oertel is an 
Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 


Mr. C. E. A. 
I.C.s., Director 


W. OLDHAM, 


of Agriculture, 


Mr. C. kK, A. W. OLDHAM. 


Bengal, was born in Galway in 
1869, and was educated in Galway, 
London, and Balliol College, Ox- 
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ford. He joined the service in 
October 1890, and served as an 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
acting as Magistrate-Collector in 
1892, 1894 and 1895, for short pe- 
riods. In 1895 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary to Government, 
officiating as Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments in 1897. Omit- 
ting short terms of special duty, 
Mr. Oldham next served asa Dis- 
trict Officer, holding charge of the 
Gava District for five vears. and of 
Monghyr for nearly two years. 
He was placed on special duty in 
connection with the Agricultural 
Department in September 1905. 
For his services in connection with 
plague in Gaya he was awarded 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal of the 
first class in 1902. 

Mr. FREDERICK PALMER, 
M.INST.C.E., M.AM.SOC., C.E., C.LE., 
was born in 1862. He _ com- 
menced his engineering Career as an 
articled pupil on the Great Western 
Ra‘lway, South Wales Division, and 
was Assistant Engineer on that 
Railway for a short time before his 
appointment, in 1883, to the East 
Indian Railway as Assistant En- 
gineer. He was attached to the 
Head Office in Calcutta for over 
five vears and was then made 
Resident Engineer on the survey 
for the ‘‘ Grand Chord Line.” 

In 1891, after nearly two years’ 
furlough. he was given the appoint- 
ment of Personal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer, and early in 1893 
was promoted to be District En- 
gineer in charge of the Allahabad 
Divison. attaining that rank in less 
than ten vears’ service. 

On January rst, 1896, he was 
appointed Engineer-in-Charge of the 
survey for the Mogul Serai-Gava 
Extension of the East Indian Rail- 
way, and subsequently was given 
charge of the construction of this 
line. The work included the build- 
ing of a bridge over the River Sone, 
which, with a total length between 
abutments of Io,044 lineal feet 
(nearly two miles), is believed to be 
the second longest river-bridge in 
the world; that over the Tay in 
Scotland being but a few feet longer. 
The construction of the Sone Bridge 
was commenced on February 22nd, 
1897, and the official opening took 
place exactly three vears later, 
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on February 22nd, Igoo. Both 
the bridge and the ratlway were 
completed within the estimated 
cost. In 1899, the construction of 


Mr. FREDERICK PALMER. 


the Barun-Daltonganj branch (80 
miles) was added to Mr. Palmer’s 
already heavy duties. 

On the completion of the Sone 
Bridge, Mr. Palmer was again in 
England on leave for nearly two 
vears, and while there was offered 
the appointment of Chief Engineer 
to the Port of Calcutta. In Decem- 
ber 1901 he entered upon his new 
duties and rapidly proceeded with 
the extension of the accommodation 
of the Port. He has just completed 
a scheme for new docks at Garden 
Reach, and the extension of other 
facilities, sufficient for the needs of 
the rayuidly increasing trade of the 
Poit for many vears to come. 

Mr. Palmer was elected an Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in 1890, and trans- 
ferred to the class of Member in 
1896; in which vear he was also 
elected Member ot the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. EDWYN HERMANN PAR- 
GITER, Chief Engineer and Secre- 
tary, Irrigation Branch, Punjab, 
Public Works Department. Lahore, 
was born in’ Cevlon in 1853. He 
was educated at the Taunton 
College School, Somersetshire, Eng- 
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land, and at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 
whence he passed out in 1874, 
third in order in the final list of 
that year. He was appointed 
Assistant Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Punjab, and came to 


Mr. E, H. PARGITER. 


India in the same year. In 1883 
he was promoted to Executive 
Engineer, in 1900 to Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and in March, rgo6, 
was appointed Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
The whole of his service has been 
in connection with Irrigation Works 
in the Punjab. 


Mr. WALTER PARRY; 
M.INST.C.E., London (also Member of 
the Liverpool Engineering Society), 
Municipal Engineer, Cawnpore, 
was born and educated at Liver- 
pool, and served his articles with 
the late Mr. Charles H.  Beloe, 
M.INST.C.E., Civil Engineer of 
that city. His first appointment 
was in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Birkenhead Muni- 
cipalitvy.§ in which he remained 
for three years, and afterwards 
with the Sheffield Corporation. 
In 1885 he proceeded ___ to 
India to take up an appointment 
with the Corporation of Calcutta 
in connection with the extension 
of the water supply. After three 
years, on the completion of that 
work, le joined the Allahabad 
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Municipality as Water Works and 
Municipal Engineer. He remained 
in this appointment for six years, 
after which he was appointed by 
the Government of Bengal to the 
Howrah Water Works, — which 
appointment he held = for two 


Mr. WALTER PARRY. 


years and a half. On the expiry 
of this period he was offered and 
accepted his present position in 
charge of water works, sewerage, 
etc., at Cawnpore, where he has 
charge of all the engineering 
works and conservancy of that 
town. Mr. Parry became a Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in the year 1895, 
having previously been an Associate 
Member. 


Mr, R..M, PATELL, MiA.,, ELR., 
Advocate, High Court, Chief 
Judge of the Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay. was born 
in Bombay on 27th August 
1846. He was educated at the 
Elphinstone College, Bomhay, 
and practised as a Pleader in 
Bombay from the vear 1874. In 
January 1894. he was appointed 
2nd Judge of the Court of Small 


Causes, and in 1897-8 acted as 
Assistant to the Legal Remem- 
brancer. He officiated as an Act- 


ing Chief Judge on four occa- 
sions, up to the vear 1905, and 
in the year 1906 was appointed 
Chief Judge, which post he still 


holds. For nearly 30 years he was 
Honorary Secretary to the J. N. 
Petit Institute, of which he is 
now Honorary Life Member and 
Vice-President. He is a_ Fellow 
of the Bombay University and 
was elected a Syndic in Arts for 
three years. 


Mr. CHARLES FREDERICK 
PAYNE, t.c.s., Deputy Chairman 
of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
was born in 1875 at Bromley, 
Kent (England), and is the son 
of Mr. Frederick Payne of that 
place. He received his education 
at St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 
and Brazenose College (Oxon), 
where he took his’ B.A. degree. 
He joined the Indian Civil Service 


Mr... C. Fo Payee, 


on the 25th October 1898, and 
arrived in Calcutta on the 6th 
December of the same year. Since 


that time he has been posted to the 
Nadia, Patna and 24-Parganas 
districts. He has held his present 
appointment since October 1904. 


Lieut.-Colonel DOUGLAS 
CRAVEN PHILLOTT, Secretary, 
Board of Examiners in Oriental 
Languages, Calcutta; Honorary Se- 
cretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Vice-President, Esperanto Society, 
Calcutta; Vice-President, Hindi 
“Ek-Lipi’’ Society ; Honorary Ad- 
viser, Buddhict.Ghrme Restoration 
Society ; Gold Medallist in Persian. 
Colonel D. C. Phillott is the fourth 
son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Henry 


Rodney Phillott, and was born in 
London in 1860. He was educated 
at Felsted, and joining the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, passed 
out with Honours. He was gazetted 
on 14th January, 1880. to the goth 
Foot (2nd Somerset L. I.) then in 
India. He also served with the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and was subse- 
quently appointed to the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, on the 27th March, 1887. 
He saw active service with the Zhob 
Valley Field Force in 18go, and 
again when he was _ appointed 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, Intelligence, Hazara Field 
Force, 1901, for which he received 
the medal and clasp. On_ the 
North-West Frontier of India he 


Lt.-Col. D. C. PHittorr, 


took part in the action of the 
Ubhlan Pass and operations on 
the Samana and in the Kurram, 
1897, medal and two clasps. He 
twice officiated as Recruiting Staff 
Officer for Pathans, and was for two 
years H. B. M. Consul at Kirman 
and Bundar Abbas, Persia. Colonel 
Phillott has travelled extensively 
In the East. His contributions to 
literature are translations for the 
Government of India of several 
military works ‘nto the Indian 
vernaculars; he has also edited 
many Persian texts. He is the 
author of various papers on 
Philology ¥ and Ornithology in the 

Journal’’ and ‘‘Memoirs’’ of the 
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Asiatic Society of Benga!, and 
translator from the Arabic of the 
“Nafhat-ul-Yaman” (in the press), 
and from the Pers:an ot Baz-Nama-yi 
Nasiri’’ (in the press). Recreations, 
hawking and traveling. Address: 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. Clubs: 
Junior Naval and = Military, 
Piccadilly ; and United Service, 
Calcutta. 


Mr. LUDOVIC CHARLES POR- 
TER, Colector and Chairman of 
the Meerut Municipality, United 
Provinces, was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, England, and 
joined the service on gth October 
1889, arriving in India on the 8th 
January 1890. He was posted to 
Hardoi as Assistant Commissioner, 
and after having served as Assist- 
ant Magistrate, Collector and Joint 
Magistrate in various centres, he 
was appoint.d City Magistrate, 
Lucknow, in 1895. He also held 
this post in other divisions up 
to 1898, when he took furlough. 
On his return in 1899 he again 
served as Joint Magistrate and 
officiated as Deputy Commissioner 
at Muttra, Cawnpore and Gonda, 
up to 26th April 1906, when he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
Fyzabad, and in February 1907 
was posted to Meerut as Collector. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
ERETH PURVES, Deputy Collec- 
tor, Magistrate and Treasury Officer, 
Naini Tal, is the son of the late 
William Purves, Goverrpment ser- 
vice. He was born at Agra on the 
5th October 1857, and was educa- 
ted at La Martinére College, Luck- 
now. Mr. Purves’ first employ- 
ment was as a Junior master at 
Allahabad High School. Heentered 
Government service in 1877 after 
six months of scholastic life. In 
18g1 he was promoted to a gazetted 
appointment from Head Clerk, and 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Collector. In 1897 he was made 
substantive in the appointment of 
Deputy Collector, in which grade he 
served at various stations before 
being transferred to his present 
post at Fatehgarh. Mr. Purves is 
the author of a Handbook on 
Realy Reference to Preparation 
and Check of Award and Compensa- 
tion for Appropriation under Act 
X of 1870 (the Land Acquisition 
Act); published in 1877. 
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Mr. JAMES THOMSON 
RANKIN, 1.C.s., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, was born in 
1871 and educated at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. He joined the I.C.S. in 
1892 and proceeded to India the same 
year. On arrival he was appointed 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
at Chittagong. He served in this 
yrade at Cox’s Bazar, Jalpaiguri, 
Buxar and Sasaram. In 1808, he 
was appointed to act as Magistrate 
and Collector of Tippera, and in Feb- 
ruary 1&89q he was posted in_ the 
same capacity to Dacca, where he 
remained till confirmed in the grade 
of Magistrate and Collector in 1905, 
when he was transferred to Cal- 
cutta and appointed Junior Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue. In 


Mr, J. T. RANKIN, 


the same year he was promoted to 
his present post of Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and stationed at Dacca. 


Hon. Mr. Justice ARTHUR HAY 
STEWART REID, m.a., Bar.-at- 
Law, Judge of the Chief Court, 
Lahore, Fellow of the Allahabad Un:- 
versity and of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, was born on the roth October, 
1851, andis the second son of the late 
Henry Stewart Reid, B.c.s., Member 
of the Board of Revenue, North- 
West Provinces, 1868-81. He was 
educated at Harrow (1864-69), and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1869-72). 
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Bits, hes MA. 1885. Called to 
the Bar, January 1874, Inner Tem- 
ple. Practised in India from 1875, 
Professor of Law, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, from January 
1883, and Officiating Public Prose- 
cutor and Standing Counsel (Govern- 
ment Advocate), North-West Pro- 
vinces, 1895. Officiated as Judge, 
Punjab Chief Court, from April to 
September 1896, and was confirmed 
as Judge of that Court in September 
rkq6. Offic'ated as Chief Judge in 


Hon. Mr, Justice A, H. Stewart REmp, 


1899, I902 and 1906. Married, 
1897, Imogen, daughter of the late 
Sir Cecil Beadon, k.c.s.1., Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal. 


Mr. CHARLES SKRYMSHER 
RENNICK, who was born in London 
in 1858, received his education at 
Univers:ty College School (London) 
and the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. He came out 
to India in November 1881 and was 
posted to Rajputana as an Assistant 
Engineer under the Local Adminis- 
tration. Early in 1884 he was 
transferred to the Railway branch 
and served up to Igor as an 
Assistant Engineer and Executive 
Engineer on various divisions of 
the North-Western Railway. From 
1go2 to 1906 he was employed on the 
survey and construction of the 
Allahabad-Fyzabad and Allahabad- 
Jaunpore Railways. In October 
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1906 he was appointed Deputy 


Consulting Engineer, Lucknow Circle. 


Mr. C.S. RENNICK. 


Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. G. 
RICHARDS, K.c., M.A, 
College, Dublir, Judge of the High 


Hon'ble Mr. Justice RicHARDs. 


Court, Allahabad, son of the late 
John Henry Richards, Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, County Mayo, 
and grandson of the Right Hon'ble 
John Richards, Attorney-General 
of Ireland, Baron of the Court of 


Trin.ty 


Exchequer in Ireland, and First 
Commissioner of the Encumbered 
Estates Court. Mr. Justice Richards 
isa Member of the Irish Bar, which 
he joined in 1883. In 1904 he was 
appointed one of His Majesty's 
Counsel in Ireland, and 1n 1905 was 
made a Puisne Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature of the North- 
West Provinces. He is a Fellow of 
the Allahabad University. Since 
his arrival in India he has identified 
himself with- the Volunteer move- 
ment and is Commandant of the 
Allahabad Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


The Hon’ble Mr. — Justice 


FREDERICK ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON, Bar.-at-Lay, Judge, 


| restate | 


aie 


Hon. Mr. Justice ROBERTSON, 


Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
born in the year 1854 and educated 
privately and at King’s College. 
He came to India in 1876 and was 
appointed Assistant Commiss‘oner, 
Lahore. In 1882 he was deputed 
to Rawalpindi as Forest Settlement 
Officer, ard became Settlement Col- 
lector in 1885. On return from 
furlough in 1888 he was employed on 
special duty on the Maler Kotla 
Settlement operations. In__ the 
following vear he offic'ated as Direc- 
tor of Land Records and Agricul 
ture, in which appointment he was 
subsequently confirmed. In 1896 he 
was appointed Divisional Judge: 1” 
December r8y8 he became Additional! 


Judge, Chief Court, and was appoint- 
ed as permanent Judge, Chief Court, 
in 1904. His literary works are 
Cistomary Lae of Rawalpindi 
District; Final Reborts of Revised 
Sellement, and Report on the Forest 
Settlement of the Rawalpindi District. 
He has been a keen supporter of 
cricket ; acted as Honorarv Secre- 
tary to the Punjab Cricket Club 
for some years, and 1s a member 
of the M. C. C. and other cricket 
clubs, and of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, St. Andrews. He is 
also interested in philanthropic 
work, and is President of the 
Y. M. C. A., Lahore. 


Mr. SYDNEY MADDOCK 
ROBINSON,  Bar.-at-Law, Legal 
Remembrancer to Government, 
Punjab, Lahore, was born in the vear 
I865, at Karach!, India. and edu- 
cated at the Cathedral School, Here- 
lord, and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Where he took his B. A. degree in 
January 1888. He was called to 
the Bar, Middle Temple, on 26th 
January 1888 and came to Lahore, 
Punjab, India, in the same vear. 
In 1889, he officiated for the Junior 
Government Advocate and was ap- 
pointed Public Prosecutor, Lahore 


Mr. S. M. ROBINSON, 


and Ferozepore Division, in 18gI. 
He offic:ated as Junior Government 
Advocate annually until 1899 
when he was appointed Government 
Advocate. He is sub. pro tem. Legal 
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Remembrancer to the Punjab 
Government and Secretary to the 
Legislative Council of the Punjab. 


Mr. ALFRED EDWARD RYVES, 
B.A., Government Advocate, High 
Court, Allahabad, son of Major T. J. 
Ryves, late Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, United Provinces, 
was born at Allahabad in the year 
1865. Mr. Ryves received his 
education in England, at Clifton 
College and Trinity College, Oxford. 
He was called at the Middle Temple 
in November 1888. He came to 
India and was enrolled an Advocate 
of the Allahabad High Court in 
January 1889. In 1891 he proceeded 
to Dehra Dun, and subsequently 


Mr. A. E. RYVEs. 


practised at Saharanpur, but re- 
turned to Allahabad in 1894... In 
1898 he was appointed Officiating 
Government Advecate fora year. 
After two short officiating terms 
he was appointed Government 
Advocate, sub. pro fem. in Igor 
and finally confirmed. He officia- 
ted as First Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, Lucknow, for a 
period of seven months in 1905. 
Mr. Rvyves has been associated 
with Freemasonry since the year 
1901, and has passed the Chair in 
the 18th degree. He 1s at present 
Worshipful Master of Lodge 
Independence with Philanthropy, 
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Mr. HENRY SAVAGE, c.s.1., 
1.C.S.. Was born in 1854, at Bolton 
in Westmoreland. and educated at 
the Liverpool] Institute. He passed 
the Indian Civil Service Examina- 


Mr. H. SAVAGE, 


tion direct from school, in 1872, and 
arrived in India in October 1874. 
He served as Assistant Magistrate, 
Joint Magistrate or Collector in 
many of the districts of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and in  18&g6 
became Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division. In 1904 he was on special 
duty in connection with the 
improvement of village a im vistra- 
town and village police, and in the 
same year was appointed a Compa- 
nionof the Order of the Star of India. 
On the formation of the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengaland Assam, 
he was appointed suncor Member 
of the Board of Revenue in that 
Province, a post which he still holds. 


The late Rai Bahadur RAM SAN- 
KAR SEN, Deputy Mag’strate and 
Deputy Collector of the first grade, 
and Member, Bengal Leg:slative 
Counc:l, was born on the r6th July 


— 1829, at Pooran Matta, near Dacca, 


in East Bongal. He came from a 
distinguished Vaidya family (Medi- 
cal caste), and was fifth in descent 
from Raghu Ram Sen, Minister to 
the Mahomedan Governor of Dacca. 
He was educated at Comilla English 
school, and at Dacca College, where 
he carried off several scholarships 
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and prizes, as well as gold medals 
for literature. He passed both the 
Junior and Senior Scholarship Exa- 
minations of the pre-University 
days with the highest credit, and 
received the gold medal for library 
reading, which is equivalent to the 
present day Premchand Roychand 
Scholarship. In after-years h‘s col- 
lege record was publicly alluded 
to by Dr. Mouat, the Secretary to 
the Council of Education, on the 
occasion of a prize distribution. 
He commenced his career as a 
lecturer at the Dacca College, and 
from here he-went as Head Master 
to the Chittagong School. In 1858 
he was appointed Deputy Magis- 
trate and Collector and was employed 
in the districts of Chittagong and 
Noakhali, where he did good service 
in carrying out the reforms intro- 
duced under Act X of 1859. His 
work in this connection attracted 
the attention of the Board of 
Revenue, and received an acknow- 
ledgment from His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He 
was then placed in charge of Kishor- 
gan] and Ranaghat, both very dis- 
turbed sub-divisions in those days ; 
and his method of dealing with 
Organised crime in these districts 
again attracted the notice of his 
superiors. Mr. C. T. Buckland, I.c.s., 
placed it on record that Ram 
Sankar Sen was ‘‘ the best Indian 
Deputy Magistrate in Bengal.” In 
1869, he was offered the Dewanship 
of the Cooch Behar State by S‘r 
Ashley Eden, but refused, for domes- 
tic reasons. In December, 1871, the 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo, visited Rana- 
ghat on his way to a shoot, and Mr. 
Sen received His Excellency with 
proper state, for which he received 
thanks, by command, from Major- 
General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, the 
Military Secretary. In 1872, he was 
deputed to Jessore on special duty, to 
collect agricultural statistics. For 
this service he received special notice 
in the annual report of Government. 
His report was pronounced to be very 
valuable and interesting by Sir 
George Campbell, the then Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, and was 
circulated as a Government paper. 
The report was noticed in very 
favourable terms by the press. In 
1874, he was appointed a rel‘ef officer 
in connection with the Behar Famine, 
and received special mention for his 
work from Sir Richard Temple. 
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In the same year he was again 
placed on special duty in connec- 
tion with the registration of hold- 
ings in the Government Estate of 
Panchannagram in the Suburbs of 
Calcutta. In 1876, Mr. Sen was 
appointed a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, which office he 
held for two years, assisting in the 
enactment of several important Jaws 
affecting the Municipal and Reve- 
nue administration of the country. 
He was invested with the title of 
‘’ Rai Bahadur ’’ on the occasion of 
the assumption of the Imperial 
title by the late Quee:-Empress 
Victoria, in recognition of ‘‘ his 
loyal conduct and services.’’ In 
1&77 he was awarded the Delhi 


The late Rai Bahadur 
RAM SANK«R SEN, 


Imperial Assemblage medal by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
In 1878, he became a member 
of the Central Examination Com- 
mittee and Vice-Chairman of the 
District Road Cess Fund of the 24- 
Perganas. In 1883, he was deputed 
to enquire into the abuses prevailing 
on the Calcutta and Eastern Canals. 
As a result of these enquiries a 
committee was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. A. W.. Paul, 1:c.s.,. Mr. DB. 
Horn, Executive Engineer, and Mr. 
Sen, to frame a scheme for the bet- 
ter management of the canals. His 
last appointment under Govern- 
ment was that of Magistrate of the 
Sealdah Police Court, Calcutta. 


He retired on the 16th July, 1886, 
with an honourable record of ser- 
vice lasting over 35 years. He 
declined the offer of the cffice of 
Prime Minister to the Bikanir State 
shortly before his retirement. In 
1887 the Rai Bahadur was granted 
a special pension by the Secretary of 
State in consideration of his ‘‘ long 
distinguished and unusually merito- 
rious service.’’ He was appoint- 
ed a Presidency Magistrate in 1889. 
In private life he was very popular 
with all classes and was a distin- 
guished leader of Indian society. 
He died on the 26th January, 1898, 
and a public meeting, with the 
object of taking steps to perpetuate 
his memory, was held at the Calcutta 
University Institution, presided over 
by Sir Cecil Stevens, K.C.S1.,, 
Officiating Lieuterant-Governor ot 
Bengal, who, among other things, 
said that, had Mr. Sen lived a few 
years later, he would certainly have 
found a place in the ranks of 
District Magistrates. 

The late Mr. Sen had _ three 
sons :—(1) Mr. G. Sen of the Inner 
Temple, Bar.-at-Law, Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court, who 
pre-deceased h’'s father in 18g. 
Issue, three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Mr. Prafulla Sankar Sen, 
M.A, is Deputy Collector ard Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of Gaibanda 
in Eastern Bengal and _ Assam. 
Another one Nikhil ‘s in England 
studying for the Bar, while the 
second son Amudya is studying in 
India. 

(2) Mr. Juan Sankar Sen, P.C.S., 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, is the 
chief Manager of the Bhowal Raj 
in Dacca. His eldest sor, Mr. N. 
Sen, M.A., is in the Provincial Civil 
Service of Bengal. 

(3) Mr. Hem Sankar Sen, an 
Assistant in the Political Depart- 
ment of the Bengal Secretariat. 

Residences :—Bewtha in Manik- 
ganj Sub-Division, Dacca, and 62, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
MOHAMED SHAH _ DIN, B.A,, 
K.B., Bar.-at-Law, Judge, Chief 


Court, Punjab, Lahore, was born 
ii the year 1868. He comes of 
a distinguished and ancient family, 
known as the Mian family of Bagh- 
banpura in the District of Lahore. 
He was educated at the Mission 
High School, Lahore, where he ma- 


triculated, and subsequently at the 
Lahore Government College where 
he graduated in the Faculty of Arts 
in 1887, in which year he left for 
England to study for the Bar, and 
joined the Middle Temple. After 
going through the usual course of 
legal instruction, he was called to the 
Bar in June 1890. Asa law student 
he distinguished himself in England 
by obtaining, after severe competi- 
tive tests, a scholarship at his own 
Inn, and several prizes offered by 
the Council of Legal Education. 
Returning to Lahore, he was enrolled 
as an Advocate of the Chief Court, 
Punjab, in 1891, and as such enjoyed 
alucrative practice for sixteen years, 
being appointed a temporary addi- 


Hon, Mr. Justice M. SHAH DIN. 
tional Judge of the Chief Court in 


December 1906. Endowed, as he 
is, with great natural gifts and a 
marked intellectual activity, the 
engrossing pursuits of the legal pro- 
fession did not absorb all h’s energies, 
and before his appointment to the 
Chief Court he stood out in public 
life as the most prominent Maho- 
medan in the Punjab, and, as such, 
Impressed his personality upon 
humerous educational, social, and 
Political movements. 

‘le was appointed a Fellow of the 
Punjab University in 1893 and has 
been a Syndic for the last ten years. 

‘© was elected President of the 
ninth Session of the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference held at 
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Aligarh in 1894, and was appointed 
a Trustee of the M.A. O. College, 
Aligarh, in 1896. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Maho- 
medan Association, Lahore, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Punjab 
Public Library, a member of the 
Commitee of Management of the 
Victoria Jubilee Institute (Punjab), 
and a Fellow of the Punjab Associa- 
tion, of which he 1s also an Honorary 
Secretary in conjunction wich Sir 
David Masson and Mr Justice Chat- 
terjee. He represents the Maho- 
medan community on the Committee 
of Management of St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association (Indian Branch). 
He was appointed a member of the 
Purjab Legi-Jative Council in 1903, 
fora term of two years, and was 
re-nominated in 19 5, but had to 
re:ign his seat in 1906 owing to 
his appointment as a Judge of 
the Chief Court. While in Ergland 
he had the honour of a presentation 
at Her late Majesty’s Levé: in 1889. 
He also in the same year, in colla- 
boration with a few other Indian 
Mahomedans, founded the Anju- 
man-i-Islamia, Londen. In recogni- 
tion of his manifold public services 
Government conferre:: on him tke 
tiieof Khan Banadur in 1gc6. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice SYED 
SHARFUDDIN. Among. the Fol- 
lowers of the Prophet who have had 
the distinction of being raised to a 
High Court bench, rot the least 
remarkable is the Hon’ble Mr. 
Syed Sharfuddin, Barrister-at-Law. 
Though for many vears he has been 
the leader of the Behar Bar, he has 
not allowed the whole of his energies 
to be absorbed by professional 
duties, and has always found time 
to take an intelligent part in public 
affairs. He is a cheery, simple, 
unaffected, genial man, who has a 
way with lim of disarming hostility 
and of winning the regard of those 
who come in contact with him. 
He is an effective speaker and 
a man of a pre-eminently cool Judg- 
ment. 

He belongs to an ancient Syed 
family. The head of the family, 
Syed Hussain Khing Sawar, came 
to India, in 1174 A.D., two years 
before the invasion of Shaha- 
buddin Ghori. He commanded an 
important section of Shahabuddin’s 
forces against Prithvi Raja in the 
battle of Thaneswar, where the Hin- 
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du power fell in India. As a reward 
for his services, he was made Com- 
mander of the Taragarh hill fort in 
Rajputana, where he died fighting 
in I2I0 A.D., in repelling a night 
attack of the combined bands of the 
Rathors and Chauhans. Sir W. W. 
Hunter has noticed the incident in 
the last volume of the Impertal 
Gazetteer. 7 

Mr. Sharfuddin was born at Neora, 
on the roth September 1856, and is 
the youngest son of Syed Farzand 
Ali, Pleader of Chapra. He was 
educated at the Patna Collegiate 
School. As his elder brother, Syed 
Nassiruddin, had already joined 
the executive branch of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service as a Deputy 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. SHARFUDDIN. 


Collector, he was sent to England 
to qualify for the Bar. It is to 
be remembered that the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed’s visit to England in 
1869-70 had greatly removed the 
prejudices of Mahomedans against 
sending their sons to that country 
for education. Mr. Sharfuddin 
joined the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the Bar in 1880. 
He belonged to a happy band of 
voung Behari Mahomedans, the 
other members of which were Mr. 
Nurul Huda, District and Sessions 
Judge, Pubna, and Mr. Abul Hasan 
Khan, Small Cause Court Judge, 
Calcutta, both of whom were cal'ed 
to the Bar in the same year as Mr. 
Sharfuddin. On his return to India 
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he began to practise in the Calcutta 
High Court, but as private affairs 
demanded his continuous presence 
nearer home, he left Calcutta and 
finally set up his practice at Banki- 
pore. Soon he established a name 
for himself in Behar. In criminal 
cases of any importance he was 
almost invariably retained for one 
of the parties. His cross-examina- 
tion was a terror to the tutored 
witness. His painstaking habits, 
combined with his forensic abilities, 
made him an almost ideal counsel. 
By the time the late Sir John Wood- 
burn came to rule at Belvedere, Mr. 
Sharfuddin was looked upon as 
leader of the Behar Bar, and asa 
most likely candidate to fill a 
vacancy on the High Court bench. 
But chances came and he was 
passed over. His claims. however. 
had already been brought to the 
notice of Government by Mr. 
Halliday and Sir James Bourdillon. 
But it was not till Mr. Ameer 
Ali’s successor had been chosen 
that it became apparent that a 
prejudice existed against Mr. Shar- 
luddin on account of his being 
a member of the ‘‘Mofussil Bar.’’ 

Mr. Sharfuddin is a man of many- 
sided activities and has been ever 
ready to help a prima facie good 
cause. He has been an ardent 
admirer cf the Indian National 
Congress, a strong advocate of the 
Nadwat-ul-Vlama and a_ staunch 
supporter of the Aligarh College. 
Mr. Ham:d Ali Khan of the Lucknow 
Rar and Mr. Sharfuddin of Behar 
were the only two men of position 
among the Mahomedans of Northern 
India who differed from their co- 
religionists in politics and warmly 
espoused the Congress cause. He 
was a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan Deputation which wait- 
ed on the Viceroy in 1906; and took 
an active part in the preparation 
of the address presented by that 
body to His Excellency. 

Mr. Sharfuddin has always taken 
a warm interest in the education 
of his community. In his view 
no education is complete which 
ignores religion. Holding these 
opinions it is not surprising that he 
should have found it possible to 
promote the interests of the Nadwah 
at the same time that he has 
identified himself with the cause 
of the Alhgarh College. The 
local Islamia School at Patna is 
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not a= little indebted to 
energy and purse. 
through his exertions that the 
annual meeting of the Nadwah 
was held in 1900 at Patna. His cn- 
rel'gionists did him the honour of 
electing him President of the All 
India Mahomedan Fdueatioral Con 
ference, which met at Dacca in 
December 1906. 

Nor has he confined himself to 
advancing the cause of his own com- 
munity. As Vice-Chairman of the 
Patna District Board, he held office 
for three successive terms for a total 
period of nine vears. In many an 
annual report have the Local Gov- 
ernment expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the work which Mr. Sharfud- 
din did in that capacity. As Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, his work was 
-econd to none. On the Universi- 
ties Act of 1904 coming into force, he 
was nominated a Fellow of the Sen- 
ate of the Calcutta University. He 
was the Honorarv Secretary of the 
Behar Landholders’ Association, 
the members of which are mostly 
Hindus, and was unanimously elect- 
ed in 1905 to represent that body on 
the Bengal Legislative Council. 


Khan Saheb SORABJI 
SHAVAKSHA, BE. (Bachelor of 
Enginecrirg), Engineer, Executive 


his 
It was mainly 


Khan Saheb SoRABJI SHAVAKSHA. 


Irrigation Branch, Public Works 
Department, was educated at Seeb- 
pur College, Calcutta, where he 


passed his examination in the year 
1886, gaining the gold medal in 


Mathematics. He was the first 
Parsee gentleman to pass out 
from that college. He joined 


Government service in 1887, and 
was appointed Assistant Engineer 
and posted to the Calcutta Division. 
In 1892 he was transferred perma- 
nently to the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh,now the United Provinces, 
and in the same vear he joined the 
Irrigation Branch and was _ posted 
to the Lower Ganges Canal. He 
served as Assistant Engineer in 
various stations till 1898, when he 
was appointed Executive Engineer, 
3rd grade, attaining the Ist grade 
in the year 1Ig05. He 1s now in 
charge of the Cawnpore Division 
of the Lower Ganges Canal. 


M. W. D. SHEPPARD, who 
succeeded Mr. W. LL. Harvey as 
Muricipal Commissioner of Bom- 
bay in March 1g05, was appointed 
in May Igor to act in the same ca- 
pacity when Mr. Harvey went on 
leave. Mr. Sheppard joined the 
Indian Civil Service in October 1886, 
arriving in Bombay in December 
of the same year after completing 
his education at New College, Ox- 
ford. His first experiences in 
Indian administration were as As- 
sistant Collector and Magistrate in 
Belgaum and Kanara, in which 
latter district he was, in January 
1892, appointed Forest Settlement 
Officer. We next find Mr. Shep- 
pard officiating on frequent occa- 
scons as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrar, Kanara, 
until July 1894. when, in addition to 
his other duties, he was appointed 
to act as Assistant Political Agent 
in the Southern Maratha Cecuntry. 
Early in 1896, Mr. Sheppard was 
transferred to Dharwar as Collector, 
and subsequently to Bijapur, as 
Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
where, as colleague to Sirdar G. D. 
Pase, he successfully dealt with a 
famine of intense severity. From 
January Ir808, he was again in 
Kanara. acting as Collector and 
Magi trate and District Registrar. 
On his return from short leave in 
September 1&98, he was transferred 
to Poona, at which place he off- 
ciated as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrar, and in addi- 
tion was Political Agent for the 
Bhor State. He went to Europe 


ona year’s furlough in 1900, but 
was recalled before his leave ex- 
pired, to act for Mr. Harvey, as 
reviously stated, in the Bombay 
Municipal Commissionership in May 
got. 

In August 1902, on the return of 
Mr. Harvev, Mr. Sheppard went on 


Mr. W. D, SHEPPARD, 


furlough, returning to India ir 
March 1904, when he was once 
more appointed Collector of Poona. 
This post he has res gned in order 
to resume the duties of Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay, a_ task 
for which Government, in view of 
his past services, consider him es- 
pecially fitted. 


Ray Rayan RAM ANUGRAH 
NARAYAN SINGH, Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, is descended 
from the ancient Ray Rayan 
zemindar family of Badalpura in 
the Diste-ct of Patna. This family 
came orginally from Upper India. 
They have been landholders for two 
centures past. The loyal services of 
Me Ry AN Singh’s great grand- 
lather, Ray Sita Ram Singh, during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 are well 
known and were fully recognized by 
the Government at the time. He was 
selected for the Native Civil Service 
by Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and successfully 
Passed the N.C.S. examination in 
the higher grade. Upon passing his 
©Xamination Mr. R. A. N. Singh was 
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appointed Manager of the Court of 
Wards and Deputy Collector in the 
District of Saran. In 1880 he re- 
verted to his appoincment of Deputy 
Magistrate, which he owed to Sir 
Ashley Eden. He served the Govern- 
ment with zeal and ability for many 
years in the districts of the Patna 
Division, and his services were on se- 
veral occasions specially recognized 
by the authorities. He was men- 
tioned in the printed Resoluticn on 
the General Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for 1891-92, also in 
the Revenue Board’s printed Report 
on Land Revenue Administration for 
1902-03, in the printedCensus Report 
of the Patna D:vis:on for 1891, and 
in the printed Report on the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund in Bengal, 
1897-98. In the years 1877 and 
1903 he obtained a Certificate of 
Honour from Government for his 
lovalty and public sp:rit, and in 1887 
he received the Jubilee Medal, Jn 
1904, Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, brought him 
down to Calcutta and placed him in 
charge as Magistrate of the Sealdah 
Police Court, and in the following 
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Mr. R. A. N. SINGH. 

vear appointed him Third Pres:deney 
Magistrate for the town of Calcutta. 
Mi. R. A. N. Singh, as the representa- 
tive of his family, is a landed proprie- 
tor of independent means and 
administers a very solvent property. 
His services as a zemindar were 
publicly recognized by the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal in the Resolution on 
the Annual Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for 1875-76. He 
is one of the best class of officials, 
and has earned the reputation of a 
just and able magistrate while on the 
Calcutta Stipendiary Bench. There 
is a brief sketch of his family 
history in the second volume otf 
Ghose’s “History of Raiahs and 
Zemindars.’’ 


Lieut.-Colonel JULIAN C. 
SMITH, m.B., c.M. (Edin.), 1.M.S., 
Civil Surgeon, Meerut, United 
Provinces, was born in India on 


7th August 1854, and educated at 


the Aberdeen and_ Edinburgh 
Universities. He took his degrees 
in 1877, entered the service on the 
31st March 1879 and came to 
India the same year. He was on 
active service for eleven years and 
won a medal and two clasps in the 
Second Afghan War, 1879-80, and 
the Burma War, 1886-87, respec- 
tively. He joined civil employ 
in 1884 and has remained in the 
United Provinces, serving = in 
various districts as Civil Surgeon. 
He was appointed to Meerut 
District in 1902 and is Health 
Officer, a Police Officer, as well as 
Superintendent of the District Jail. 
He is a member of the British 
Medical Association. 


Mr. EDMUND DUCANE 
SMITHE was born in 1853, and 
educated at Shrewsbury School 
(1864-1868). He served his _ en- 
gineering apprenticeship in Norway, 
and completed his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill. In October, 1875, 
he was appointed to the Public 
Works Department, and after his 
arrival in India he_~ served in 
various capacities in the Punjab 
Irrigation Branch. He was_ pro- 
moted to the post of Executive 
Engineer in December 1883. In 


1895 he was transferred to the 
Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Punjab, and appointed Under- 


Secretary, P. W. D. He became 
Sanitary Engineer to the Punjab 
Government in 1900, and was 
appointed Chief Engineer and 
secretary, P. W..D., in October 
1903. Mr. Smithe has passed the 
Higher Standard in Punjabi and 
Pushtu, and is a Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 
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Mr. LOUIS STUART, tc.s., Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge, Meerut, 

. P., was born in 1870, in Calcutta, 
and educated at Charter House, and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He came 
to India in 1891, and after being sta- 
tioned as Assistant and Joint Magis- 
trate in various districts, he entered 
the Judicial Service in 1897, as 
Officiating District and Sessions 
Judge, Fyzabad. He has also served 
as Small Cause Court Judge, Dehra 
Dun. He officiated as District and 
Sessions Judge in Fyzabad, Sitapur, 
Benares, Allahabad and Fatehgarh, 
and was subsequently Special Judge 
under the Bundelkhand Encumbered 
Estates Act in the Jalaun District 
during practically the whole of the 
Operation of the Act. He was pro- 
moted as permanent District and 
Sessions Judge in 1906, has since 
again served in Sitapur, and was 
transferred to Meerut in March 1907. 
The Meerut Judgeship has jurisdic- 
tion over all civil and criminal cases 
in the District of Meerut and 
Muzuffernagar. The staff is a large 
one, consisting of one District and 
Sessions Judge, one Additional Dis- 


Mr. Louis STUART. 


trict and Sessions Judge, one 
Assistant Sessions Judge, one Subor- 
dinate Judge, and seven munsifs 
(Civil Judges of the lowest grade). 
The staff also includes about twenty- 
eight stipendiary magistrates, who 
are also to some extent subordinate 
to the magistrates of the two dis- 
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tricts, and six benches of honorary 
magistrates. The population of the 
two districts was, at the last census, 
about two millions and-a-half, and 
the work of the Judgeship is heavy, 


the population being both wealthy 
and litigious. 


Mr. KSHITINDRA NATH 
TAGORE. Secretary to the Munici- 
pality of Howrah. Mr. K. N. 
Tagore comes of a distinguished 
Bengali family, being the great- 
grandson of the late Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who was one of the first 
Bengali ~erchants to fall in line 
with Western methods of «ommerce 
and attained the position of the 
pioneer merchant prince of India. 
Mr. Tagore’s grandfather, Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore obta‘ned 
distinction in the world of thought. 
He instituted great reforms in the 
religion of his community, being 
one of the founders of the pure 
Theistic hierarchy known as the 
Brahmo Somaj. He became the 
patriarch of that body of earnest 
Indians. Mr. Tagore was born in 
the year 1869, and was educated at 
the Government Sanskrit Col'ege, 
Calcutta, and graduated from the 
Presidency College in the same city 
in the year 1880. He followed in 
his grandfather’s footsteps in his 
work for the Brahmo Somaj. and 
in 1892 he was appointed Honorarv 
Secretary to the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj or Original Theistic Church 
founded by the late Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. The onerous duties 
of this post, he discharged with 
conspicuous ability and tact. In 
the year 1897, he was appointed as 
Assistant Secretary to the Munici- 
pality of Howrah, which is the 
most important provincial Munic'- 
pality in Bengal. After over a 
year of work in this capacity, he 
was promoted to the Secretaryship 
of the same Municipality. He has 
been very highly commended in 
the successive Administration Re- 
ports on the working of the Munici- 
palitvy, the latest notice of his 
work being as follows :—‘‘Mr. K. N., 
Tagore, the Secretary, has a special 
talent for office mana:ement, ‘s an 
untiring worker and most zealous 
for the interests of the Munici- 
pality. He has brought the office 
to a high state of efficiency and I 
(the Chairman) am_ personally 
indebted to him for much useful 


advice in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of 
the Municipality.’” Mr. Tagore, 
in addition to his public duties, 
has found time to devote himself 
to literature and is the author 
of the first critical treatise on the 
Bhagabadgita in Bengali. In this 


Mr, K. N. TAGORE. 


he has followed original lines, 
evincing considerable research and 
critical acumen. In addition to 
this valuable work, he 1s the author 
of several books which have con- 
siderable literary merit. Among 
these are numbered “ Arya Kamair 
Stksha o Swadhinata,” ‘ Adhyatma 
Dhurma 0  Agneyabad,” “ Raya 
Harishchandra” and others. 


Mr. J. MACKAY TAYLOR, C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Meerut Divi- 
sion, Ganges Canal, Irrigation 
Department, was born in 1861 at 
Ootacamund, Southern India, and 
educated at Bishop Cotton’s School, 
Bangalore and Simla. He passed the 
First Arts Examination, and on 
leaving school joined the Thomason 
Engineering College at Roorkee, 
whenc2 he passed out with high dis- 
tinction in the year 1882. He entered 
the service of Government in the 
Public Works Department, and was 
first posted as Assistant Engineer to 
the Buildings and Roads Branch of 
that Department, in which he re- 
mained till 1885. During this period 
his service was in the Punjab. In 


1885 he was deputed to the Railway 
Service and joined the Kalka-Simla 
Railway Survey Division, in wh‘ch 
he remained fortwo years. He was 
next employed on the survey and 


Mr. J. MACKAY TAYLOR. 


construction of the Patiala-Bhatin- 
da Railway until the completion of 
the line in the year 1889, when he 
returned to the Punjab Roads and 
Buildings Department of the P.W.D. 
After a spell of furlough Mr. Taylor 
exchanged to the United Provinces 
in 1892 and joined the Irrigation 
Branch. He was posted at this time 
to the Anupshahr Division of the 
Ganges Canal, and in the following 
year was transferred to Aligarh. In 
the year 1895 he was gazetted as 
Executive Engineer and posted to 
the charge of the Narora Division of 
the Lower Ganges Canal. He served 
here till r898 when he again took 
furlough. In the fellowing year he 
was placed in charge of the Cawn- 
pore Division of the Ganges Canal and 
here he remained for two years, when 
he again went on leave on private 
affairs for six months. On his return 
to duty he was given charge of the 
Upper Division of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, Saharanpur, where he 
remained till 1902, when he again 
went on furlough. On his return in 
Igo3, he was transferred te the Agra 
Canals, and later on, inthesame year, 
he was placed inchargeof the Meerut 

lvision, Ganges Canal, which post 
he has held ever since. Mr. Mackay 
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Taylor received the thanks of Govern- 
ment for special services in connec- 
tion with the widening of the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges Canal, and 
again for his services in the Raipur 
escape of the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
He was specially commended for his 
work on the  Patiala-Bhatinda 
Railway. Mr. Mackay Taylor has 
qualified in the Higher Standard 
in Urdu, in Canal law, and in the 
Lower Standard in Pushtu. 


Mr. WILLIAM TUDBALL, Lc:s., 
Sessions Judge, Cawnpore, wes born 
at Kalian, Bombay, in the year 1866, 
He is the son of the late Charles 
Tudball, D. T. S., on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 
He was educated at Bedford 
Modern School, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He joined the Indian 
Civil Service, passing second in 
the epen competition in 1885. He 
arrived in India in 1887, and was 
first posted to Bareilly as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector. He 
worked through the various grades, 


Mr. W. TuDBALL, 


beirg in turn posted to Jhansi, 
Rudaun, Shahjahanpur, Bara Banki, 
Pilbhit, Ai:garh and Meerut, officiat- 
ing as Judge and also as District 
Magistrate, till appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, Ist grade, when he 
took furlough out of India. On 
return he was permanently appointed 
Joint Magistrate and shortly after- 
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wards Deputy Commissioner. In 
1904 he was promoted to District 
and Sessions Judge at Gorakhpur, 
and in 1906 was transferred, in the 
same capacity, to Cawnpore. 


Captain ALBERT ELIJAH 
WALTER, 1.M.s., Superintendent, 
X-Ray Institute, India, was born 
in the year 1872 at Plymouth and 


Capt. A. E. WALTER, 


educated at Plymouth College and 
Middlesex Hospital. He took his 
degrees of M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 
In 1896. He was Senior Demon- 
strator of Physiology and Biology 
at Niddlesex and subsequently 
practised privately for two years 
in partnership with Dr. B. T. 
Lowne, F.R.C.s., at Crookham, Hamp- 
shire. In 1899, Captain Walter 
joined the Indian Medical Service, 
and in the same year _ pro- 
ceeded to India. In the course of 
his service he was with various 
regiments until the Boxer distur- 
bance in China. He went with the 
Expeditionary Force and took out 
with him an X-Ray apparatus. 
He remained in China for two years, 
and at the expiry of that period 
returned to India. On his return 
he was put on special duty in con- 
nection with X-Ray work until the 
formation of the X-Ray Institute, 
which took place in rg06. Avcut 
three years ago Captain Walter was 
sent to Europe on six months’ 
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special duty, to study X-Ray work, 
and visited Paris, Berlin and Milan, 
as well as the principal hospitals 
of London and the Provinces of 
England He is the second son 
of Mr. E. Walter, j-p., of Churston 
Manor, North Devon, and is married 
to the second daughter of Sir 
Charles Leslie, Bart., cB. He has 
published one literary work, “X- 
Rays in General Practice ’’ (John 
Lane, Lond.). 


Mt, WALTER GUXNELL 
WOOD, A.M.1.C.E., Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Ist Circle, Meerut, United Proy- 
inces, was born in England in 
October 1861, and educated at Wel- 
lington College and Cooper’s Hill. 
Having successfully passed out in 
1882, he came to India the same vear 
and was posted to the Provincial 
Railways at Mathra as Ass‘stant 
Engineer, for the construction of 
the Bridge over the Jumna. In 
1886 he joined the Buildings and 
Roads Branch, Public Works De- 
partment, North-West Provinces. 
and for six years, from 1808, he 
served as Under-Secretary to the 


Mr. W. G. Woop. 


Government of the North-West (now 
the United) Provinces, in the Build- 
ings and Roads and Railway 
Branches. For six months, in 1903, 
he held the post of Superintending 
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Engineer, and again reverted to 
his previous post as Under-Secretary 
to Government, United Provinces. 
In 1904 he was appointed Super- 
intending Engineer, Meerut. He 
has designed most of the important 
new buildings in the United Provin- 
ces, 4.¢,, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court buildings and the 
Husainabad School at Lucknow ; the 
Aligarh new Court buildings; the 
Bareilly College and Boarding House: 
the Meerut College; the new Kot- 
walis at Benares, Moradabad and 
Lucknow, and many others. He is 
an Associate Member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, London, 
and a keen and successful sports- 
man. 


Mr. ROMER EDWARD 
YOUNGHUSRBAND, B.A., Bar.-at- 


Law, Commissioner of the JTahore 


Mr. R. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Division in the Punjab, was born 
in the year 1858 at Freshford, near 
Bath, and was educated at Rugby 
School, Clifton College, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He joined the 
Indian Civil Service in 1879 and 
came to India in December the 
same year, and was first posted 
to Delhi as Assistant Commissioner, 
in which capacity he served inmany 
districts of the Punjab. He worked 
as Junior Secretary and Senior 
Secretary to the Financial Commis- 
sioner, and also as Under-Secretary 


to the Punjab Government up to 
the vear 1888, when he was appoint- 
ed Under-Secretary to Government, 
Punjab. After returning from 
furlough in 1889, he was appointed 
to officiate as Deputy Commissioner 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, and was on 
special duty in connection with the 
Settlement of the Western Boun- 
dary of the Gurchani tribes in 
March 1893, officiating as Secretary 
to Government the same year. He 
afterwards served as Deputy Com- 
missioner of Bannu and Peshawar 
Districts. In 1897 he accompanied 
the Tochi Field Force as Chief 
Political Officer, for which he ob- 
tained a medal with clasp. In 
1905, he was appointed Commis- 
sioner cf the Lahore Division. 
He is a son of the late General 
R. R. Younghusband, C.B. 


Mr. JOHN ZORAB, Executive 
Engineer, Ist class, Calcutta Divi- 


Mr. J. ZOoRAB. 


sion, Public Works Department, 
Bengal, was born at Calcutta in 
1868 and received his education, 
first at the Calcutta Martiniére, 
proceeding to England later. He 
passed into Cooper’s Hill in 18g0 
and came back to India in the fol- 
lowing year. He was first posted as 
Assistant Engineer to the Chota 
Nagpur Division. In 18g2 he was 
transferred to Darjeeling, and 
again to the Buxar Division and 
Balasore. In 1896 he was employed 
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on famine duty, serving successively 
in the Darbhanga and Eastern 
Sone Divisions. He was transferred 
to Brahminy-Byturny Division in 
the following year and obtained his 
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officiating appointment as Execu- 
tive Engineer, when he was appoint- 
ed to Aquapada-Jajpur Division. 
His next charge was Balasore, and 
in 1904 he was placed in charge of 
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Mozufferpore, whence, in August 
1905, he was transferred to his 


present appointment and_ took 
charge of the First Calcutta 
Division. 
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Mr. K. BADERUDDIN AHMAD, 
Dacca, was born in 1876, and 
is descended from a line of an- 
cestors who originally came from 
Cashmere. He received a home 
education in Arabic, Persian, Urdu 
and English. In 31905 he was 
appointed a member of the 
Dacca District Board, and in the 
same year he received his appoint- 
ment as Honorary Magistrate of the 


Mr. K. BADERUDDIN AHMAD. 


Sadar Independent Bench of Dacca, 
and was nominated a Commissioner 
of the Dacca Municipality in 1go6. 
He was married at the age of 26 to 


the eldest daughter of the third 
wife of the late Nawab = Sir 
Ahsanulla, x.c.1.E., of Dacca. Mr. 


Baderuddin Ahmad is devoted to 
sport of all kinds; he is a_ keen 
polo and hockey player and keeps 
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a good stud of horses for his  re- 
creations. Shooting is;another of 
his relaxations, and he has a repu- 
tation at billiards. He is a mem- 
ber of the Dacca Amusement Club. 
He is well known locally as a good 
sportsman and gentleman, andexerts 
considerable influence in the town 
of Dacca, 


Mr. GOKUL CHAND BURAL, 
Zemindar, Calcutta, is the youngest 
son of the late Rai Prem Chand 
Bural, Bahadur. He received his 
education at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta. He is distinguished for 
his philanthropy ard devotes his 
life to charities of many descriptions. 
Amorg many important benefac- 
tiors w.th which h’s name is associa- 
ted may be mentioned the founding 
of the Dwarekasram at Khurda near 
Barrackpore, where free food is 
daly distr.buted among the poor 
and pilgr.ms. He has also taken 
naturally to medical science and 
is a great patron of the Suksma 
Ayurvedic System «cf Medicine, 
founded by Mr. B. B. Batabyal ot 
Calcutta. He distr:.butes medicines 
tree every day to poor patients. 
He is a great upholder of practical 
training of all kinds, and never fails 
to give his aid to any practical 
scheme of this descr.ption. At 
his residence, No. 8, Hidaram 
Banerjee’s Lane, Calcutta, he dis- 
penses princely hospitality, and his 
keen appreciation of stering qual- 
ties has made h’'s place a rendez- 
vous for literate men in Bengal. He 
‘s also a Freemason. Babu Gokul 
Chand is happily married to the 
only daughter of the late Dwarka 
Nath Law, the proprietor of Messrs. 
Bisso Nath Law & Co., of Calcutta, 
and has issue, three suns, Bole 
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Chand, Doonia Chand and Nirmal 
Chand ; and three daughters, Prova- 
bat’, Bhagabat: ard Padmabat:. He 
has made the phrase ‘‘ L-ve for 
others’? the motto of h’s family. 
He ‘s the Honorary Secretary to 
the Bow Bazaar Government Aided 
Higher Class Ergl'sh School, Horor- 
ary Treasurer to the Vidyasagar 
Widow Marriage Association, Hon- 


Mr. G. C. BURAL. 


orary Auditor to the Subarna Banick 
Somati, ard member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Calcutta Deat 
ard Dumb School. 


The BURDWAN RAJ FAMILY. 
— This ancient and powerful family 
dates its rise in Bengal from the be- 
g nning of the 17th century. The 
founder of the House of Burdwan 
was Abu Rai of Kotli, in Lahore, 
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who came from the Punjab at 
about that period to settle at Burd- 
wan. The family did not spring 
into importance all at once. The 
six descendants and successors of 
Abu Rai, wzzz., Babu Ra‘. Ghana- 
shim Rai, Krishna Ram Ka’, Jagat 


Ram Rai, Kirti Chander’ Rai 
and Chitra Sen Rai, nursed and 
developed the estate left bv 


him, and added largely to its 
extent by acquiring further lands 
in the ne:ghbouring districts. 
The seventh descendant of Abu 
Rai, Tilak Chand Bahadur, who 


came into possession of the estate 
in the year 1744, however, made 
his mark on contemporaneous his- 
tory. He was one of the most 
famous members that the House 
has produced and attained to high 
favour with the Emperor of Delhi. 

y this monarch, Tilak Chand was 
created ‘‘ Raja Bahadur ’’ and 

Master of 4,000 Infantry and 
2,000 Cavalry,’’ and this honour 
Was finally increased by the Em- 
Peror to that of ‘‘ Maharaj-Adhira}] 
Bahadur’? and ‘‘ Panch Hazari’’ 
or Commander of 5,000 Infantry 
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and 3,000 Cavalry, to which was 
added authority to keep guns and 
to use martial music. Maharaj 
Tilak Chand Bahadur’s distingu'ish- 
ed career lasted 27 years. He died 
in the year 1771 and was succeeded 
by his son, Te} Chand Bahadur. 
In the meanwhile the whole of 
Bengal had passed under British 
rule under the Honourable East 
India Company, and subsequently 
the vast estates of the Burdwan 
Kaj were brought within the opera- 
tions of Regulation lof 1793, the 
basis of the Permanent Settlement. 
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Maharaja Pratap Chand, the 
son of Te] Chand Bahadur, who died 
during the lifetime of his father, 
acted as Regent for some time. 
He was the inventor of the ** Patni ” 
tenure, from which the great 
‘‘Patn” law took its rise (Regulation 
VII of 1819). Maharaja Te) Chand 
Bahadur had an exceptionally long 
career, occupving the ‘‘Gadi’’ for 
60 years. He died in 1831. His 
legitimate son, Maharaja Pratap 
Chand, having died during his life- 
time, Maharaja Te) Chand had 
recourse to the Hindu Law of Adop- 
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tion, and was succeeded on the 
‘‘Gadi’’ of Burdwan by his adopt- 
ed son, Mahtab Chand, who became 
one of the most noted of the Maha- 
rajas of Burdwan. On his succes- 
sion he was immediately recognised 
as Maharaj-Adhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, then Governor-General of 
India, although the young Maha- 
raja was still a minor at the time 
of his accession. This ‘‘firman’’ 
was dated 3oth August 1832. 
Maharaj-Adhiraj .Mahtab Chand 
Bahadur (Mahtab I) was for 47 
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years one of the most prominent 
figures in Bengal. He was the first 
nobleman in Bengal to be honour- 
ed with a seat in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, of which he 
was appointed Additional Member 
in the year 1864. The Maharaja 
Mahtab Chand increased the dig- 
nity of the House. In 1868 he 
obtained for himself and his des- 
cendants Royal License to bear 
‘‘Arms and Supporters.’’ On the 
occasion of the proclamation of Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria as Em- 
press of India at the Imperial 
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Assemblage held at Delhi, the right 
to receive a salute of 13 guns was 
granted to Maharaja Mahtab. 
The title and style of ‘‘ His High- 
ness,’’ as a_ personal distinction, 
was also conferred on him on the 
same occasion. His Highness Maha- 
raja Mahtab made large and valu- 
able additions to the ancestral 
possessions of the Burdwan Raj. 
He purchased the Kujang and 
Sujamutha estates. He was one of 
the pioneers of the hill station of 
Darjeeling, and it was his practice 
to spend the greater part of the 
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He was born on the 8th August 
1860, and was adopted on the 19th 
March 1866. Two vears after his 
accession, Maharaja Aftab Chand 
attained his majority, and in 1881 
he was installed by Sir Ashley 
Eden, the then Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, on the 7th December. 
He was confirmed in all his honours 
and possessions by a ‘“‘ Sanad,”’ 
dated the r2th August 1881, under 
the seal and signature of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (Lord Ripon). 
Maharaja Aftab Chand did not 


Calcutta University. He  confer- 
red upon the town of Burdwan 
the benefit of a public library in 
the Burdwan Raj Library which 
he established. He also made a 
munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 to the 
Burdwan Municipality for the es- 
tablishment of the Burdwan Water 
Works. Maharaja Aftab Chand 
died on the 25th March 1885. He 
left a young widow. His adoptive 
mother, the Maharani Dowager, 
and also a widowed daughter of 
his adoptive father survived him. 
Maharaja Aftab Chand left a will 


year at that station for a long time. 
He purchased valuable estates in 
the Darjeeling and Kurseong hills, 
which yielded a revenue of about 
Rs. 33,000 per annum. He built 
extensively at Burdwan, and all 
the palaces at that centre owe 
their existence to him, particularly 
the beautiful Dilkusha Garden, 
which remains as a monument to 
his esthetic taste. Mahtab Chand 
Bahadur died on the 22nd October 
1879. On his death, Maharaj-Adhi- 
raj Aftab Chand Bahadur succeed- 
ed to the ‘‘Gadi.’’ He was the 
adopted son of Mahtab Chand. 


‘““ DILKUSHA,’’ BuRDWAN. 


inherit the good fortune of his pre- 
decessors, with their possessions. 
Maharaja Te} Chand had occupied 
the ‘‘Gadi’’ for 60 years, and Mah- 
tab I (Mahtab Chand Bahadur) 
for 47 years. Mahtab II (Aftab 
Chand Bahadur) had but a short 
reign of four years after his instal- 
lation, but in that time he was 
active for the public good and 
spent a great deal of money on ob- 
jects of utility for the community 
at large. He raised the Burdwan 
Raj School to the status of a Col- 
lege, teaching up to the First Ex- 
amination in Arts standard of the 


in which he directed his widow to 
adopt a son to him as soon as pos- 
sible after his death. As, however, 
the widow was a minor, the estate 
came under the administration of 
the Court of Wards, who assumed 
charge and declared the widow to 
be: thei ward an accordance with 
the recorded wishes of the late 
Maharaja. Events for a time be- 
came troubled and litigation arose 
between the ladies of ‘the family. 
Mr. I. de Burgh Miller, one of the 
Joint Managers under the Court 
of Wards, died in 1886, The 
widowed ‘Maharani was equally 


unfortunate in the child chosen 
for adoption under the late Maha- 
raja’s will for this child, the first 
to be selected, died prematurely. 
Eventually, however, matters in 
this connection turned out to be 
for the best and the present 
Maharaja Bahadur was chosen for 
adoption. He is the son of Raja 
Bun Behari Kapur, c.s.1., who was 
Joint Manager of the Estate from 
the death of the late Maharaja in 
1879 and Sole Manager from 1891 
to 1902. The present Maharaja 
was formally adopted, 
and the adoption was 
ratified by the Govern- 
ment in July 1887. He 
assumed charge of the 
estates from the Court 
of Wards on rgth Octo- 


ber 1902, and _ was 
Installed as Maharaj- 
Adhiraj Bahadur of 


Burdwan on the roth 
February 1903. 


Maharaj-A dhiraj 
BIJAY CHAND MAH- 
TAB BAHADUR 
(MAHTAB III), Maha- 
raj-Adhiraj of Burdwan. 
The Maharaja is the 
premier nobleman _ of 
Bengal. He was born 
on the r9th October 
1881 and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Aftab 
Chand Mahtab Bahadur 
On 31st July 1887, hav- 
Ing been adopted by the 
late Maharani Benodeni 
Devi, the widow of the 
late Maharaja who had 
received authority to 
adopt a son by her late 
husband’s will. The 
Government ratified the 
adoption in July 1887. 
When adopted the Maharaja was 
only six years of age and in con- 
Sequence had to pass through a 
long period of minority, his estates 
being meanwhile administered by 


the Court of Wards. Lala (now 
Raja) Bun Behari Kapur, the 
father of the present Maharaja, 


who had given his son in adoption 
to the late Maharani, acted as 
Manager of the estates under the 
Court of Wards. He carried out 
the work with singular ability and 
conspicuous success. Much atten- 
tlon was paid to the education of 
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the young Maharaja to fit him for 
the high position he was one day 
to occupy. In his childhood hes 
was placed under a European gov- 
erness, and as he grew older his 
education was entrusted to Babu 
Ram Narayan Dutta, B.A., who 
had a great reputation as a 
scholar and was also distinguished 
for his high character. Babu 
Ram Narayan, who was Principal of 
the Burdwan Raj College, took 
great pains to discharge his trust, 
and to bring his pupil’s education 
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to a high standard of efficiency. 
To complete his education by initiat- 
ing him intothe rules of European 
society. Mr. A. Harrison was ap- 
pointed to be a companion to the 
young Maharaja in 1894. The care 
which was bestowed on his education 
has been amply justified, and the 
Maharaja has grown to be a fine 
specimen of an Indian nobleman, 
both physically and mentally. He 
was installed on the ‘‘ Gadi”’ 
by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on his coming 
of age in 1903. He has shown 


1g! 


great aptitude in the management 
of his estates since taking charge, 
and personally attends to all details. 
This forms no mean trust, as the 
landed property is situated in 19 
different districts comprising an area 
of about 4,134 square miles, with a 
population of some 2,000,000 souls. 
The total collection of the Burdwan 
Raj exceeds that of any other estate 
in Bengal. The demandson account 
of the rents and cesses now amount 
to a total of nearly 474 lakhs, to 
which figure they have risen from the 
44% lakhs which repre- 
sented their amount in 
1885 when the Court of 
Wards took charge. The 
Maharaja is by caste a 
Kapur Kshattriya. He 
is the only Kshattriya 
Prince in India and is 
the acknowledged head 
of the entire Kshattriya 
community throughout 
India. The public bene- 
ficences of the Maharaja 
are considerable. He 
supports a College at 
Burdwan where free edu- 
cation is given to Bengali 
youths up to the First 
Arts standard. He also 
supports a High School 
at Kalna and a Free 
Sanskrit Chatoospathi 
or College and a Girls’ 
School at the same town, 
at his own cost. He 
mai tains numerous 
Thakurbatis or temples 
at Burdwanand Kalna 
Where the poor are daily 
ted, and Sadabratas or 
Alms Houses, where ra- 
tions of riceand flour are 
distributed daily to all 
who apply forthem. The 
108 temples of Siva at 
Nawabhat are frequently visited by 
tourists of all classes. The palaces 
and gardens of the Maharaja are 
nuinerous. Among the most beau- 
tiful of these are the Mahtab Manjil 
with its fine colonnade on three sides, 
and the Summer Palace known as 
‘* Dilkusha,’’ built in the midst of 
a beautiful garden withan aviary 
and menagerie attached to it. The 
Maharaja’s Calcutta residence is 
‘‘ Bijay Manjil’’ at No. 6, Alipur 
Lane, and his hill residence is 
‘" Rose Bank,’’ Darjeeling. The 
hereditary title of Maharaj-Adhiraj, 
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held by the Burdwan family since 
the time of the Mogul Emperors, was 
recognised and confirmed to the pre- 
sent Maharaja by the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at the 
Coronation Durbar held at Delhi on 
Ist January 1903. The title of 
‘‘Bahadur’’ was added to it as a 
personal distinction by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal at the In- 
stallation Durbar held by him at 
Burdwan on roth February 1993. 
The whole title of Maharaja-Dhi-ij 
Bahadur was conferred as a heredi- 
tary distinction on the 26th June 
1908 by the Viceroy. The Maharaja 
relieves his onerous public duties by 
the study of literature, and is him- 
self a writer of note. He has written 
a book entitled ‘‘ Studies ’’ which 
is a collection of excellent essavs on 
the various topics of the day. Hehas 
a special facility for poetry and his 
song-book styled the ‘‘Bijay Gitika”’ 
has been very favourably received by 
the Indian Press and public. The 
Maharaja has also travelled a great 
deal, and in April 1906 paid a visit to 
Europe, accompanied by his Private 
Secretary, Mr. P. Chatterjee, and his 
Medical Attendant, Dr. S. B. Muker- 
jee. On this occasion he travelled 
over the greater part of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, return- 
ing to India after an absence of eight 
months. He has two children, the 
Maharaj Kumar, born on the 14th 
July rgo5, and the Maharaj Kumari, 
born on the 16th September 1907. 


RAYA YATINDRANATHA 
CHOUDHURI, o.a., B.L., was born 
in 1863, of an ancient Zemindar 
family of Bengal, belonging to the 
high caste (Kulin) Bangaja Kayas- 
thas of the Guha clan. The family 
to which Raya Yatindranatha be- 
longs is known as the Munshi House 
of Bengal, and some of his ancestors 
were prominent men. His great 
grandfather, Ramkanta Ray Chou- 
dhuri, was the ‘‘Munshi’’ of War- 
ren Hastings, and was highly es- 
teemed by him. Ramkanta’s son, 
Gopinath, gained for the family 
high respect in Calcutta. Ram- 
kanta’s grandsons, Raya Kalinath 
and Raya Vaikunthanath, were 
prominent leaders of the Bengal 
community in the days of Lord 
William Bentinck. In his fourth 
year Raya Yatindranatha was adopt- 
ed, according to Hindu practice, 
by the widow of Raya Mathuranath 
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Choudhur, who died in 1863. His 
early education was much neglected, 
for the executor under his father’s 
will only acted as such for a short 
time, and the guardian who was next 
appointed did not carry out his 
duties properly. But from early boy- 
hood Yatindranatha was ofa natur- 
ally studious nature and succeeded 
so Well in his self-imposed search for 
knowledge that he completed a 
most bnilhant collegiate career at 
the Calcutta University. In 1885 


he took his B.A. degree, following 
this up by taking his M.A. the follow: 
Ing year, and in 1888 he took the 
degree of B.L. In 1896 he waselected 


RAYA YATINDRANATHA CHOUDHURI, 

a Fellow of the Calcutta University. 
During his early years the estate 
which had been left him was man- 
aged by others his elder brother, 
when he attained majority, holding 
the management for only a 
few days. But the cares of 
management devolved upon him 
and he had to take over charge of 
the estate while still reading in the 
second year class of the Presidency 
College. His energy under the cir- 
cumstances was remarkable, as even 
with these cares upon him, he suc- 
ceeded so well in his University 
career. He hasbeen a great patron 
of literature. Hts first venture in 
this line was the establishment of a 
medical journal called Chikitsa 
Sammilant, the object of which 
was to effect a reconciliation of the 


different systems of medical science. 
It was mainly through his sugges- 
tion that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad succeeded in collecting and 
publishing valuable ancient manu- 
scripts in Bengali. He was instru- 
mental in securing the compilation 
and publication of a Life of Maha- 
rajah Pratapaditya, and a Social 
History of Bengal with particular 
reference to the Jasohar Samaj. In 
assisting young men to obtaina good 
education he has been very liberal. 
Besides sons of near relations whom 
he has helped in this way he has 
aided many others by paying their 
school fees and boarding charges. 
He awards a Silver medal yearly to 
the students of the Perojpur School 
in Backergunge for proficiency in 
English and Sanskrit. He has not 
only aided educational establish- 
ments at various places, but has 
founded new ones within his own 
zemindaris and built a Boarding 
House for Hindu students attached 
to the Taki Government School. 
His own line of study has beencom- 
prehensive. On leaving College he 
read Sanskrit grammar thoroughly, 
and studied the Vedantaand Nyaya 
and other schools of Hindu Philoso- 
phy with renowned Pundits, acquir- 
ing thereby such proficiency in Sans- 
krit that he 1s competent to discuss 
intricate philosophical problems 
with the ability of a typical Pundit. 
Raya Yatindranatha has been very 
forward in the cause of charity and 
freely aids many poor families with 
monthly and eaaly grants of money. 
He has made free grants of land to 
many Kayasthas and Brahmins on 
which to build houses. He has offered 
a substantial donation towards the 
drainage scheme of the Taki Mun- 
cipality, which is being prepared at 
his instance. He is a good landlord 
to his tenants and never backward 
in showing consideration and giving 
them help when needed. He has 
done public service as Secretary to 
the Bangiva Sahitya Parishad de- 
voted to the Bengali language, and 
as an active member of the many 
leading associations in_ the 
country, he voices the aspirations 
of the educated Indians of the 
present day. He is Secretary of 
the Provincial Congress Committce 
of Bengal, Honorary Treasurer of 
the National Council of Education 
and Vice-President of the Banga- 
desiya Kayastha Sabha. 


Raja BINAYA KRISHNA DEB 
is the younger of the twosons of 
the late Maharaja Kamal Krishna 
Deb Bahadur, of the family of the 
Sobhabazar Rajas. 

The founder of the family was 
Maharaja Nub Kissen Bahadur, 
Political Banyan to the East India 
Company and Persian Secretary to 
Lord Clive. Raja Binaya Krishna 
was born in August 1866. He was 
educated by private tutors in his 
father’s house. In his teens he 
took the keenest interest in the 
Sobhabazar Debating Club, an 
institution established on his pre- 
mises, at the instigation of his 
lamented elder brother, Kumar Neel 
Krishna, who was its_ secretary. 
The club served a_ pariicularly 
useful purpose and brought together 
many scholarly men. The Raja 
regularly participated in the de- 
bates. At the age of seventeen he 
founded the Sobhabazar Benevo- 
lent Society, of which he has beena 
munificent supporter. The society 
has given charitable relief to hun- 
dreds of poor students, widows and 
orphans. His association with these 
societies gave him an experience 
that stands him in good stead in his 
present position. The Raja is one 
of the most scholarly men among the 
aristocracy of Bengal, and makes a 
specialty of history and biography. 
He is the founder of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad and the Sahitya 
Sabha, societies established for the 
cultivation and advancement of 
Bengali literature. His English 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Early History 
and Growth of Calcutta,’’ is the 
result of careful and laborious re- 
Search, and has been favourably 
criticized by the press and many 
Notable individuals. 

In recognition of this contribu- 
tion he was elected on the 27th 
April, 1907, Vice-President of the 
Calcutta Historical Society. In 
the letter informing him of his 
appointment the Honorary Secre- 
tary of that Society writes, ‘‘I might 
€ permitted to say that your 
election is not only popular but 
distinctly appropriate in view of the 
fact of your valuable contribution 
to the History of the Province and 
your historical lineage.” 

The Raja is an active worker in 
Social and political life. At one 
time he was a leading spirit and 
active supporter of the Indian As- 
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sociation of Calcutta. Of the Indian 
National Congress he was in his 
early days a zealous supporter. He 
acted as its honorary secretary and 
treasurer for a year, and successfully 
nandled the funds of the institution. 
He co-operated with Mr. Hume and 
others in establishing the Bengal 
National League, and was the 
president of the Bengal Social 
Conference held at Calcutta, as well 
as president of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference at Bhagulpore. 
He was the chief supporter of the 
agitation against the Bull which 
threatened Local Self-Government 
in Calcutta. His ambition has 
ever been to maintain the loyal 
traditions of his family, and to be 


Raja BINAYA KRISHNA DEB. 


at once a friend of the people and 
an interpreter of British rule. 

The family of the Sobhabazar 
Rajas has always held a leading 
position in Hindu society, and Raja 
Binaya Krishna who is the worthy 
representative to-day, occupies a 
position of high social influence. 
Apart from customary religious 
and social festivities, his house has 
been the scene of many social func- 
tions, where Europeans and Indians 
have been brought into contact, 
and he has stood forth as the re- 
presentative of his own society to do 
honour to a ruler ora distinguished 
European visitor. As president of 
the Indian Social Conference, held 
in Calcutta in IgoI, he set forth 
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his views on social questions in a 
systematic manner. He has been a 
steady and energetic organizer of a 
movement to encourage sea-voyages 
among Hindus, and he has also 
helped a movement to rectify the 
Hindu Almanac of Bengal. Soci- 
ally, he is particularly agreeabie, 
very accessible, and always ready’ 
to doa good service. He liberally 
supported the newspaper Indta, 
published in London, when Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, the eminent Calcutta bar- 
rister took keen interest in the under- 
taking, and gave with his whole 
heart material and moral help to the 
Bengalee and the Amnta Bazar 
Patrika, when those papers were 
converted from weeklies into dailies. 
He maintains at his own cost many 
schools, Madrassahs, charitable dis- 
pensaries, and other works of public 
utility in his zemindaries. The Raja 
has the courage of his convictions 
and has not hesitated to face un- 
popularity, both with Government 
and his own compatriots. When 
anti plague inoculation was a novel 
experiment in the country and 
alarmingly unpopular, he had his 
whole family and his adherents 
inoculated. He has been foremost 
in helping young men who have 
travelled to Europe, to be re- 
admitted into Hindu society, and 
poor authors, and struggling men 
of merit, have found in him a 
ready helper. 

He lost his father in 1885 and his 
brother in 1891. Government have 
freely recognized his position and 
his services. He was made a Raja 
in 1895, and received a_ Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal of the second order in 
Ig02. He is now a Government 
nominated Municipal Commissioner 
of the city of Calcutta, a member of 
the District Board of the Twenty- 
four Perganas, and of the Alipur 
Reformatory School, a Visitor to 
the Alipur Central Jail, a member of 
the Visiting Committee, Campbell 
Medical Hospital, and a Governor of 
the Mayo Native Hospital. He is 
also av.sit ng member of the Hirdu 
and Hare Schools and is a member 


of the Committee for framing laws 


for the Reformatory Schools in 
Bengal. He is progressive but 
not revolutionary, either in politics 
or society; critical but appreciative 
of the measures of Government. 
Although a representative of 
popular opinion, he reserves to 
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himself independent judgment. 
The founder of the Raja’s family, 
the famous Maharaja Nub Kissen 
Bahadur, was the first native of 
India to realize the true position 
of the English in India. He 
was a man. gifted with rare 
foresight and political prescience 
(vide Governor Verelst’s views of 
Bengal and the Memoirs of Nub 
Kissen). He grasped the position 
of affairs with statesmanlike ability, 
and laboured to bring about soc al 
fellow-feeling between the English 
and the Indian. To this end, he 
frequently entertained the 
English. One of the most 
notable entertainments in 
this connection was held to 
commemorate the victory 
of the Battle of Plassey. 
He was happily connected 
with the festive season of 


the Hindus, the Durga 
Puja, and the _ family 
have, for the past one 


hundred and fifty years, 
regularly observed the cere- 
mony ; the festivities at the 
house of the Sobhabazar 
Rajas have become quite an 
institution. Raja Binaya 
Krishna, the lineal descen- 
dant of the Maharaja, has 
kept up the tradition of his 
family, and his parties on 
the occasion of the Durga 
Puja are popular = and 
fashionable with the Euro- 
pean residents. He is just 
to his raiyats, and successful 
in his undertakings. Not- 
withstanding his essentially 
English education and his 
remarkable familiarity with 
the various phases of Wes- 
tern life and thought, he is 
an orthodox Hindu, and is 
universally recognized as 
the head of the orthodox 
Hindu community in Bengal. 


Raja GOPENDRA KRISHNA 
DEB was born on the 15th 
December, 1850, and is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Narendra Krishna Deb, 
K.C.LE., and great-grandson of 
Maharaja Bahadur Naba Krishna 
Deb, well known as one who played a 
prominent part in the days of 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 
Raja Gopendra was educated at 
the Hindu School, from which time- 
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honoured institution he matricu- 
lated in 1867. He attended the 
Presidency College and obtained 
the cegrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts from the Calcutta 
University. When the Govern- 
inent of India decided to frame 
rules under Parliamentary Statute 
for appointing, directly, young 
Midian gentlemen of — education 
and good family to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the Raja applied for 
an appointmeit in this service, 
but was induced by Sir Richard 
Temple, at that time Lieutenant- 


Raja G. K. Des. 


Governor of Bengal, under the pro- 
mise of being admitted to the Civil 
Service later, to accept the post of 
Deputy Magistrate and Collector 
of Howrah, in 1876. An appoint- 
ment to act as Registrar of Assur- 
ances aud Joint Stcck Companies 
followed next year. His next 
charge was as Deputy Magistrate 
and Collector of Berhampur, which 
he held for one year, and was then 
placed in charge of the three sub- 
divisions of Culna, Baraset and 
Sealdah. In November, 1882, Sir 


Richard Temple’s promise was sub- 
stantiated, and the Raja was ad- 
mitted to the Statutory Covenanted 
Civil Service and appointed Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector. He 
acted on one occasion as 2nd In- 
specter of Registration Offices, on 
another as Magistrate and Collector 
of Faridpur, and three times as 
Magistrate and Collector of Pubna. 
He then held, as his substantive 
appointment, the post of Inspector- 
Gereral of Registration, and in the 
course Of promotion in due time 
was appointed to officiate as Civil 
and Sessions Judge of 
Dacca. He was. subse- 
quently confirmed in this 
grade and posted as District 
and Sessions Judge to Nadia. 
He next, in succession, 
held the appointments of 
District and Sessions Judge 
of Burdwan and Hughh. 
In December 1905, _ he 
retired from the service, 
having attained the age 
limit of 55 years. He did 
good work during his official 
career and was twice men- 
tioned by the Judges of the 
High Court in their annual 
reports for his civil and 
Criminal work as District 
and Sessions Judge of 
Hughli. On the 29th June, 
1906, the title of ‘‘ Raja’’ 
was conferred upon him in 
recognition of h’s merito- 
rious services, and in 
honour of his position as 
head of the historic Sobha- 
bazar Raj family. He 1s 
now President of the Bengal 
Kayastha Sabha, having 
been unanimously elected by 
that body for the present 
year. This Society is one 
of the most important asso- 
ciations in Bengal, and the 
office of President has been succes 
sively filled by such distinguished 
leaders of the Kayastha community 
as the late Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Narendra Krishna Deb, the Maharaja 
of Dinajpur and Sir Chandra 
Madhub Ghose. The Raja has also 
been elected one of the Vice-Presi 
dents of the British Indian Associa- 
tion. Raja Gopendra Krishna Deb 
is now evincing great interest in 
social matters. Since his retirement 
he has devoted himself entirely to 
the service of {his countrymen, and 


in conjunction with Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mittra, 
is endeavouring to effect some much- 
needed reforms in the social cus- 
toms of the Kayastha community 
of Bengal. 


The DUDHORIA FAMILY.— 
The settlement of the Dudhoria 
family in Bengal dates from 1774, 
when Harji Mal Dudhoria, with his 
two sons, Sabai Sing and Mauji 
Ram, migrated from Rajaldesar, in 
Bikanir, Rajputana, to Azimgunge, 
in the Murshedabad District, where 
they started life in their new home 
as dealers. in indigenous cloth. They 
were industrious, and successful in 
their business operations ; but the 
real prosperity of the family began 
with Babu Harek Chand Dudhoria, 
a great-grandson of Harji Mal, who 
not only carried on the business in 
country-made cloth, which had 
attained extensive proportions, but 
opened a money-lending agency, 
with branches in Calcutta, Seraj- 
gunge, Azimgunge, Jangipore, and 
Mymensingh. Harek Chand died 
in 1862, a comparatively rich man, 
leaving two sons, Babus Budh Sing 
and Bissen Chand, to carry on_ his 
business. The Genealogical 
Table on page 197 will 
show the descent of the pre- 
sent heads of the family; 
v1z., Rai Budh Sing Dudho. 
ra Bahadur and Babu 
Bijoy Sing Dudhoria. 

At the time of their 
father’s death, the two 
sons were but boys, having 
been born in 1847 and 1852 
respectively. But they 
possessed good business 
talents and energy, and as 
they grew to manhood, they 
lost no opportunity of 
Increasing the already 
flourishing business which 
they had inherited. Budh 
Sing was patient and in- 
dustrious, while Bissen 
Chand was distinguished 
for his keen business pene- 
tration, firm grasp of 
detail, and prompt decision. 
The two brothers lived in 
harmony together, and were 
not long in making their ~ 
mark in the world. They 
extended their money- 
lending business in several 
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districts, and opened Banks at 
Calcutta, Serajgunge. Mymensingh, 
Jangipore and Azimgunge. The 


public had unbounded faith in the 


Rai BupH SING DuDHOoORIA BAHADUR. 


honesty and_ integrity of the 
bankers, and _ their — business 
prospered accordingly. Gradually 
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they began to invest in landed 
property, and ultimately became 
Zemindars, owning extensive lands 
in the districts of Murshedabad, 
Mymensingh, Birbhum, Nuddea, 
Faridpore, Purneah, Dinajpore, 


‘Rajshaye, Malda, Bhagalpore, and 


Dumka. The brothers were bent 
not merely upon amassing wealth, 
but on putting it to good use when 
acquired. They helped the poorer 
members of their community in 
various ways, fed thousands of the 
hungry in times of famine by 
opening Annachatras or _ poor- 
houses, clothed the poor, contri- 
buted to charitable and other funds, 
constructed, or caused to be con- 
structed by the ladies of their 
families, Dharmsalas and temples 
in several parts of India for the 
use of their co-religionists, and 
embarked on various other schemes 
for the public welfare. As their 
charities extended, so also did their 
reputation, and when Sir Ashley 
Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, visited Jangipore (the 
venue of his early labours in 
another capacity), he honoured the 
brothers by paying them a visit. 
The Bengal Government, _ too, 
showed their appreciation of their 
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liberality and public services by 
conferring on both the brothers 
the title of Rai Bahadur, as a 
personal distinction. They were 
also appointed Honorary Magistrates 
of the Lalbagh Bench, in Murshed- 
abad, where they sat for several 
years. 

In 1877, the banking and money- 
lending concerns having attained 


vast proportions, the brothers 
separated, and from that time 
carried on __ their respective 


businesses under distinctive names. 
Their landed properties, however, 
remained joint properties, and 
are to this day, in part, managed 
jointly. But though divided as to 
their business interests, — the 
brothers still remained united in 
all other respects, and prospered 
exceedingly, each in his own line. 
In 1894 Rai Bissen Chand 
Bahadur, the younger _ brother, 
died, after a short illness, and was 
succeeded by his only son, Bijoy 
Sing, who was then a_ promising 
lad of about fourteen years of age. 
The charge of the minor, and of his 
vast estates, was undertaken by 
Rai Budh Sing Bahadur, who was 
appointed guardian by the District 
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Judge of Murshedabad. Though 
the management of the two estates 
had now devolved upon the elder 
brother, he ably discharged his 
onerous duties. He gave Bijoy 


Sing a sound and liberal education 


Babu Bijoy SING DUDHORIA. 


at home, under the tuition of Babu 
Abinas Chandra Das, M.A., B.L., 
and when in December Igoo, the 
former attained his majority, he 
was well fitted in every respect to 
assume the direct charge of his 
estates. He is an intelligent young 
man, of great promise, amiable in 
disposition, and possessed of strong 
common sense, and he has inherited 
the same firm grasp of detail and 
quick decision for which his father 
was distinguished. He married the 
youngest daughter of Rai Dhanpat 
Sing Dugar Bahadur of Baluchar. 

The members of the Dudhoria 
family are pious Jains, and have 
founded Dharmsalas on Mount 
Abu, on the Parasnath Hill in 
Hazaribagh, at Rani in Marwar, at 
Azimgunge and at Bombay. They 
have also constructed a temple at 
Giridhi, and another at Jangipore, 
a Dharmsala at Pawapuri, near 
Behar, also a charitable dispensary 
and hospital at Jangipore. They 
have maintained for a long time 
past aschool for Bengali girls at 
Azimgunge, and Jain Patsalas for 
the boys of their co-religionists at 
Azimgunge, Palitana, and Dhoraji. 
The total amount of their dona- 


‘RIVERSIDE,’ ’ AZIMGUNGEs 
Babu Bijoy SING DuDHoRIA’s RESIDENCE. 


tions and contributions for public 
and charitable purposes has 
reached a very high figure. 

The present heads of the family 
are Rai Budh = Sing Dudhoria 
Bahadur, and his nephew, Bijoy 
Sing Dudhoria, to whom he acted as 
guardian during his minority. Rai 
Budh Sing Bahadur obtained a 
certificate of Honour on June 2oth, 
1897,0n the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Her late Majesty, The 
Queen-Empress, and another 
Certificate on the occasion of the 
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the members of his community 
with veneration and respect. 
Babu Bijoy Sing, soon after he 
attained his majority, began to 
take an interest in public affairs. 
In 1902 he was nominated by the 
Government a Commissioner of the 
Azimgunge Municipality, and at 
the general election of the Commis- 
sioners held in 1906, he was elected 
Chairman of the Municipality. 
For a young man of twenty-seven 
to be placed at the head of the 
Municipal administration of two 


Harji Mal Dudhoria (emigrated 1774). 
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Bijoy Sing are both stately struc- 
tures, and are richly furnished. 
The residence of the latter is called 
‘‘ Riverside,’ from its situation 
on the bank of the Bhagiratht. The 
collections of jewellery in both 
families are rare and of great value. 
The family is counted among the 
aristocratic families of the district. 
His Highness the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshedabad and his sons, the 
Princes, have from time to time 
attended the festivities held in 
the family mansions at Azimgunge. 


Sabai Sing Mauji Ram 
| wae ee —— =. 7 = yee. ee Rupchand 
! seal | mille 
Mul Chand Nem Chand Baij Nath Harek Chand Jalim Sing 
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RAI BUDH SING DUDHORIA BAHADUR. 


(Born 1247) 


| 
Indra Chand 
(Born 1868, died 1899). 
| 
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| 
Jagat Sing 
(Born 1886, died 1902). 


Coronation Durbar at Delhi, ‘‘ in 
recognition of his liberality and 
public spirit.’’ He has been twice 
married. By his first wife he had 
one son, Babu Indra Chand, born in 
1868, who was of an enterprising 
disposition, for, while studying 
English under European private 
tutors, he was led by youthful 
Curlosity and the attractions of 
the Paris Exhibition to make a 
Journey to Europe, without the 
knowledge or consent of his people. 

€ was married to a daughter of 
Rai Setab Chand Bahadur, of Azim- 
sunge, and died in 1899, leaving 
two sons, Jagat Sing and Ranjit 
Sing, minors, under the guardian- 
ship of their grandfather. Jagat 
Sing died in Ig02, just after pass- 
ing the Entrance Examination. 
By his second wife, Rai Budh Sing 
has two sons, Ajit Sing, born in 
1887, and Kuwar Sing, born in 
1890. The first of these, Ajit Sing, 
‘Ss Married to a daughter of Babu 
Narpat Sing, Zemindar of Harwat. 
Rai Budh Sing is a typical gentle- 
man, of the old school of Jains, 
Which is rapidly passing away. He 
is kind, affable, and generous in his 
dealings, and is looked upon by 


| 
Ajit Sing 
(Born 1887). 
Nava Kumar Sing. 
(Born 1997). 


Ranjit Sing 
(Born 18938). 


important towns, such as Azim- 
gunge and Baluchar. shows the con- 
filence of the rate-payers, and their 
elected representatives, in his abil- 
ity and desire to promote the 
public welfare. Subsequent events 
have proved that this confidence 
was not misplaced, for the author- 
ities have been satisfied with his 
administration, and have placed 
on record their appreciation of his 
excellent administrative powers. 
In 1907, Babu Bijoy Sing” was 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
of the Independent Bench at 
Lalbagh, in which capacity he has 
been satisfactorily discharging his 
duties. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of 
Lady Minto’s Fete, in which he 
took great interest. He is at present 
removing a local want, by construct- 
ing a suitable building for the 
Jiagang Edward Coronation Insti- 
tution, at acost of Rs. 12,000, for 
which the local public are deeply 
grateful to him. He is now on the 
threshold of a useful career, and 
has made a very promising begin- 
ning. 

The family residences of Rai 
Budh Singh Bahadur and Babu 
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(Born 1839). 


Kuwar Sing 
(Born 1895). 


The Honourable MUNSHI 
MADHO LAL, Benares, was born 
in 1840, at Benares, of a distin- 
guished family of Sepahi Nagar 
Brahmins. The history of the 
Sepahi Nagars from whose stock 
Munshi Madho Lal sprung is a very 
interesting one. Originally settled 
at Ahmedabad in Guzerat, they 
were always distinguished for their 
orthodox Hinduism, and through 
long centuries they upheld the 
religious and political liberties of 
their countrymen and co-religionists 
through all the troubled times 
produced by the successive Govern- 
ments which have _ passed _ like 
waves over the country. Early in 
the eighteenth century some leading 
men of these Sepahi Nagars left 
their homes at Ahmedabad and 
emigrated to the more northern 
parts of India. Belonging to a 
very respectable sect of the Panch 
Dravidas, they were welcomed in 
their new homes by the other sects 
of Panch Dravida Brahmins previ- 
ously settled in these parts. Sever- 
al Sepahi Nagar families came 
from the Guzerat side with the 
famous Raja Bahadurji, himself a 
Sepahi Nagar, to Delhi about 1729. 
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It was after this time that Munshi 


Madho Lal’s ancestors came down - 


to Lucknow and other places in 
Oudh, and took service under the 
Mussulman Government. of the 


Hon, Munshi Mapwo LAt. 


Nawabs, as Amaldars or Tehsil- 
dars. Over a hundred years ago 
Munshi Madho Lal’s great-grand- 
father, Mehta Bhawani 
Lal, established himself 
at the sacred Hindu city 
of Benares. Hehad three 
sons, Lala Lakhmi Lal, 
Lala Govind Lal, and 
Munshi Girdherlal. 
Lala Lakhmi Lal entered 
the legal profession, and 
became a_ successful 
Government pleader at 
Benares, and his two 
brothers also served 
the local Government of 
that time. The heredi- 
tary title was conferred 
uponthem,and by degrees 
they attained the status 
of first class Rais of 
the North-West Prov- 
inces. Being born of a 
high Brahmin family, 
Munshi Madho Lal re- 
ceived the sound home 
education of the learned 
caste to which he be- 
longed. He was also 
inducted into a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic and 
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Persian, which were at that time 
the Court languages of these Prov- 
inces. From home he_ proceeded 
to Queen’s College, Benares, to 
prosecute his studies in English, in 
which he attained the second 
standard of the senior class. 
Leaving school, he devoted himself 
to the study of law, and passed 
his Munsiffship or Sudder Court 
Pleadership examination in the 
year 1860, obtaining first place in 
the list of successful candidates. 
For a few years he practised at the 
Benares bar, and then transferred 
his practice to the Sudder Court at 
Agra. As a special act of favour 
he was offered a second grade 
Munsiffship by the Government, 
and he accepted the appointment. 
In this post he was in his element. 
His knowledge of law obtained full 
scope, and the authorities, who fully 
recognized his abilities and legal 
acumen and had at various times 
complimented him upon them, 
promoted him, till in due course 
he was appointed a first class 
Subordinate Judge. Even while a 
Munsiff he had also acted as the 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, an appointment which 
carried great honour in those days. 
While holding this post he was one 


of the Commissioners deputed in 


the well known Saunders-Harsahai 
case. In this case he differed from 
his colleagues and for some time 
came under the displeasure of the 
authorities; but the Government 
subsequently recognized the sense 
of justice that influenced his views. 
After a long and devoted service 
lasting over 25 years, Munshi 
Madho Lal found himself obliged 
to retire, owing to his younger 
brother’s failing health and the 
press of work on his own estate. 
But he did not remain permanently 
inretirement. The agitation caused 
by the Tenancy Bill made a strong 
appeal to his public spirited nature, 
and he recognized the demand for 
his services in the cause of the 
public. He was pressed by the 
people to put himself forward at 
this critical period, and he therefore 
stood as a candidate for the Prov- 
incial Legislative Council and was 
enthusiastically elected a member 
of that council in 1goo. In the 
two next consecutive elections 
he was re-elected a member of 
the Local Provincial Council, and 
in October 1906 he was elected a 
member of the Imperial Legislative. 
Council, in which capacity he is 
still serving. He has done very 
good work in all these capacities, for 
the Government as well as for the 
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people, anda compliment was paid 
to his character for fairness and 
just dealing by the honour he re- 
ceived at the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, in his appointment by 
Government asa Judge for the award 
of prizes and rewards in the Corona- 
tion Art Exhibition. The artistic 
taste which he brought to bear upon 
his duties in this connexion attrac- 
ted the attention of Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy, who publicly thanked 
him for the valuable assistance he 
rendered to the Government on 
that occasion. The high integrity 
of his character has won _ for 
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private life Munshi Madho Lal has 
won the respect of all by the nobil- 
ity and purity of his character. 
His Brahmin ancestry and educa- 
tion have made him an admirer 
of the Vedas, a lover of Brahmins 
and of the pure Brahminic life. He 
has performed three great ‘‘ Yajnas,” 
considered the sacred duty of a 
true and devoted Brahmin.‘ In 
Benares he frequently holds meet- 
ings of the great Pandits, and takes 
keen interest in discussing great 
social and religious problems. 

In aid of the Benares Sanskrit 
Library he subscribed a sum_ of 
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and himself contributed largely to 
this result. As Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Munshi Ma- 
dho Lal performed a most difficult 
task in controlling a most turbu- 
lent committee, which task he car- 
ried through with success. No 
visionary dreamer, Munshi Madho 
Lal’s conduct of affairs was char- 
acterized throughout with modera- 
tion. His speech delivered as 
Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee is described in the Report 
of the Congress as a‘ plain, straight- 
forward utterance of a_ practical 
man, well experienced »- the poli- 


Munshi Madho Lal the esteem and’ Rs. 25,000. His devotion to the tics of this country.’’ At this 
admiration Congress it 
of a large was due to 
circle of his strong 
European action that 
friends, the procee- 
and he dings were 
has been not marred 
honoured by a mi- 
with the nority of 
mem ber- mal con- 
ship of sev- tents, in- 
eral Euro- cluding 
pean clubs. Lajput Rai 
He still ands Bal 
retains the Gangadhur 
me mb er- Tilak, who 
ship of the strongly 
European opposed 
Club at the resolu- 
Benares. tion adopt- 
Munshi Ma- ing an ad- 
dho Lal has dress wel- 
evinced a coming the 
strongly Prince and 
benevolent Princess of 
dis posi- Wales to 
tion. Dur- India. As 
ing the President 
times of BALAPUR GARDEN PARTY IN HONOUR OF SIR JAMES AND Lapy of the Re- 
famine, he DiaGes La ToucHe, 15th February 1904. cept lion 
took up Committee 


the cause of the distressed people. 
€ assisted them in many ways, 
opening relief works in his villages, 
In the different districts of the 
Provinces. For this service he re- 
celved the thanks of Government. 
Nn memory of his younger brother. 
Munshi Sadho Lal. he built a separ- 
ate ward in the Prince of Wales’ 
Hospital, Benares. He placed a 
sum of Rs. 45,000 at the disposal of 
the Benares Government Sanskrit 
College for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Sadho Lal scholarship, 
lor students who wish to pursue 
their studies in Sanskrit. In 


public affairs of his country has 
brought him prominently forward 
on many occasions. In 1905, when 
it was decided to hold the Indian 
National Congress at Benares, the 
apathy of the people would have 
wrecked the project, but that Mun- 
shi Madho Lal threw himself into 
the cause, and by his personal qual- 
ities of perseverance, firmness, 
self-control and judgment, as well 
as by his ample resources in men 
and money, brought the session 
to a successful issue. The friendly 
relations which existed between the 
members of the Local Government 


he crushed the unseemly opposi- 
tion, declaring that he would order 
the dissentients out of the hall. 
Addressing the meeting, he pointed 
out the different treatment such a 
movement would receive in the 
Native Indian States and in Russia. 
The resolution, as a result of the 
spirited action of Munshi Madho 
Lal, was carried by acclamation. 
This meeting of the Congress was 
distinguished by the most import- 
ant of recent Indian movements. 
It was here that Swadeshism was 
born. In this year (1905) was held 
for the first time the Industrial 
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Conference which has been de- 
clared by many sound thinkers, 
both European and Indian, to be 
the most important achievement 
that the Congress has brought into 
existence. It was absolutely a 
non-political movement, and in it, 
all those who have the welfare of 
the country at heart, irrespective 
of political bias and other differen- 
ces, could meet. The report of the 
Conference makes it clear that the 
moving spirit in 
this benign  de- 
parture was Munshi 
Madho Lal, Chair- 
man of the Recep- 
tion Committee. 
But for his co- 
operation, the re- 
port states that the 
Conference could 
not have been held 
at all. He smooth- 
ed over the differ- 
ences that arose 
and laboured hard 
foritssuccess. The 
President, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, in his conclu- 
ding speech, alluded 
to the Munshi as 
‘* the life an1 soul 
of the movement.’’ 
In connection with 
the Congress and 
Industrial Confer- 
ence was held for 
the first time an 


Indian Industrial 
Exhibition, with 
the largest and 


most varied collec- 
tion of indigenous 
goods ever brought 
together in this 
country. This 
practical demons- 
tration of the feasi- 
bility of Swade- 
shism went far to 
establish the move- 
ment. In this,also, 
Munshi Madho Lal was the most 
prominent promoter. For his ser- 
vices, and his generous support and 
encouragement of Sanskrit study, 
Munshi Madho Lal received an un- 
precedented honour at the hands 
of his co-religionists at Benares. 
In addition to a highly eulogistic 
address from the most prominent of 
Hindu Pandits he was presented 
by that distinguished and represen- 
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tative Sanskrit scholar, Mahamaho- 
padhya Gangadhur Shastri, C.1-E., 
with copies of the four Vedas and 
some rare Sanskrit manuscripts. 
The ceremony at which the presen- 
tation was made was an imposing 
and significant ritual—a symbolic 
demonstration of the fact that, in 
recognition of his meritorious ser- 
vices in the promotion of their 
ancient learning and literature, the 
Pandits had bestowed on the Munshi 
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the high dignity of custodian of their 
sacred books—an honour hitherto 
reserved almost exclusively for 
princes of the blood royal. Munshi 
Madho Lal shows his descent from 
the soldierly branch of the Nagar 
Brahmans, known as the Sepahi 
Nagars, by his bearing as well as 
his character. He has the bluff 
direct manner of? the born soldier 
and he wastes few arguments on 
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the perverse. He does not wait 
to unravel Gordian knots; he cuts 
them. These characteristics have 
stood him in good stead in directing 
the various public movements at 
Benares. 


Nawab Sir SYAD HASSAN 
ALI, khan Bahadur, GCLE., 
late Nawab of Murshedabad. The 
princely house of Murshedabad has 
been, since the early days of the 

English in Bengal, 


in close alliance 
with the British 
Power. The co- 


operation of Meer 
Jafar, in the mid- 
eighteenth century, 
cleared Clive’s way 
to victory, and ren- 
dered easier the 
subjection of the 
great province of 
Bengal to the sway 
of the Honourable 
East India Come- 
pany. The conven- 
tion withthe Prince, 
who then held the 
title of Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, 
facilitated the sub- 
stitution of the 
British for the 
Mahomedan power 
in this province. 
The family of the 
Princes of Murshed- 
abad claims des- 
cent from the most 
remote antiquity— 
even from Abraham 
—in unbroken line, 


extending over 
more than 4,000 
years. The imme- 


diate ancestors of 
the present house 
of Murshedabad 
came into India 
with the irruption 
of the Mogul con- 
querors of the country. Their line 
was of the purest Arabian blood, 
and the members of the line had 
had a distinguished history among 
the followers of the Prophet during 
the Arabian domination of Western 
Asia, prior to the conquest of India. 
The house traces its descent from 
Abraham, through the dist’ nguished 
strain of Mahomed the Prophet. 
The present Nawab, Wasif. Alt 


Meerza, Khan Bahadur, is the eldest 
son of the late Nawab Sir Syad 
Hassan Ali Khan Bahadur of 
Murshedabad the eldest son of the 
late Muntazim-ul-Mulk, Mohsin-ud- 
Daula, Faridun Jah, Nawab Svad 
Mansur Ali Khan Bahadur, the last 
of the house to bear the title of 
Nawab Nazim, Subadar of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. The present 
Nawab is thus eighth in descent 
from Meer Jafar, Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, twenty-sixth from Imaum 
Hoossein, thirty-seventh from Ali, 
and thirty-eighth from the Prophet 
Mahomed. It was not till the vear 
1880, that the last Nawab Nazim, 
Syad Munsur Ali Khan, resigned 
his position and titles, in which act 
he was subsequently confirmed by 
his son and heir, Sir Syad Hassan Ali 
Khan, by 

means of a 

legal docu- 

ment execu- 

ted in con- 

vention with 

the Govern- | 

ment of 
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Hassan Ali Khan succeeded to the 
Musnud, the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur having been conferred on him 
by ‘‘Sanad’’ earlier, +e, on the 
17th February, 1882. Honours were 
showered upon him. He was created 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Indian Empire on the 16th 
February, 1887, under a_ Royal 
Warrant bearing the sign manual of 
the late Queen Victoria. The titles 
of Ihtesham-ul-Mulk, Rais-ud- 
Daula. Amir-ul-Umra, and Mahabut 
Jang, were conferred upon hm on 
the 20th May, 1887, ard on the 
20th May, I8go, he was made a 
Knight Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. On 


the 12th March in the year I8oI, 
Nawab Sir Syad Hassan Ali Khan 
entered into an agreement with the 
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Nawab was distinguished by the 
great diligence with which he 
worked to effect the vast im- 
provements which he made in all 
branches of the Nizamut. Unfor- 
tunately, in 1890, he was stricken 
with paralysis, a calamity, how- 
ever, which did not _ prevent 
him from showing the greatest 
administrative activity in the suc- 
ceeding years, during which his 
physical incapacity was not allow- 
ed to interfere with his mental 
energ:es. In 1902 he was honoured 
by a_ visit from Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroy of India. He 
well maintained, and improved, 
the dignity of his exalted position 
and administered his estates in 
admirable fashion. He was of a 
liberal disposition, and his charities 
were exten- 

aie Sive and not 

* _ limited by 
considera- 
tions of reli- 
gion or na- 
tionality. 
He was in- 


India, re. fluenced by 
ceiving in the truest 
return 2 public spirit. 
fixed heredi- When Lord 
tary posi- Curzon for- 
tion, with a mulated his 
settled irs a we scheme _ for 
come, laided Sol Oa Sie Sea the founding 
estates, the Resa Sea nk R of the Vic- 
rank and je Rage Pat Sees See tor:a Memo- 
dignity of : ee ae rial Hall at 
Premier No- ‘ Calcutta, the 
ble in Ben- THE PALACE OF THE NAWAB OF MURSHEDABAD. Nawab _ Sir 
gal, and the Syad Hassan 


hereditary title of Amir-ul-Umra; 
privileges which have descended to 
and are held by the | resent Nawab 
Asif Ali Meerza, Khan Bahadur. 
The present Nawab’s father, Nawab 
Sir Syad Hassan Ali, Khan Bahadur, 
Was born in the year 1846, and 
educated under private tutors. He 
Was sent to England in the care of 
Colonel Herbert in the year 1863, 
to complete his education. He re- 
mained in Europe for some years 
and had the honour of a presentation 
to the late Queen Victoria, by the 
Secretary of State. Previous to the 
year 1880, he returned to India, when 
his father, the last Nawab Naz'm of 
Bengal, executed the act of resigna- 
tion which for ever abolished that 
title. At this time his father retired, 
and the 27th March, 1883, Syad 
2 


Secretary of State whereby he con- 
firmed his father’s renunciation, for 
ever, of the titles of Nawab 
Nazim and Subadar of Bengal, 
made in 1880. This agreement was 
subsequently incorporated in Act 
XV of 1891. It was at this time 
that the Nawab Bahadur received, 
as a quid pro quo, a fixed hereditary 
position, with a_ settled income, 
certain landed estates in several 
districts of Bengal, and the rank, 
precedence, privileges, and dignity 
of Premier Noble of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, with the hereditary title 
of Amir-ul-Umra, all descend- 
able to his male lineal heirs 
according to the right of primoge- 
niture, besides the income of the 
Nizamut State lands. The late 


Ali Khan veluntarily came forward 
with the offer of many of the beau- 
tiful and unique objects of historical 
interest in his possession, which it 
had been his particular care to collect 
and preserve. In the year 1895, 
the pressure of years and loss of 
health induced him to initiate 
his eldest son into the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Niza- 
mut, and to invest him with full 
authority; but he lived for many 
years after this, devoting his life 
to many estimable objects. He 
experienced another misfortune in 
1897, when the severe earthquake 
in Bengal wrecked the great 
palace of Murshedabad, which was 
built in 1837, at a cost of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. On this occa- 
sion the late Nawab had a narrow 
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escape, for a portion of the build- 
ing, immediately behind where he 
was sitting, collapsed completely, 
and he was extricated from the 
ruins with difficulty. The palace 
was repaired at considerable ex- 
pense. It is one of the largest 
buildings in Bengal and contains 
many pictures of great interest and 
value; among them a portrait of 
William IV, presented bv the 
King himself to the 
Nawab Nazim of 
that day. The 
Nawab lived on till 
the year 1906, when 
an attack of pneu- 
moma and_ fever 
proved fatal on the 
morning of Christ- 
mas Day, and he 
passed away quictly 
at the age of 60, 
after a life of great 
usefulness and dig- 
nity. His extensive 
charities, broad 
sympathies, readi- 
ness to help the poor 
and to succour the 
distressed, his liberal 
hospitality and de- 
votion to the public 
good, and his loyalty 
to Government, 
were features in a 
career which won 
him the admiration 
and respect of all. 
His funeral was the 
most imposing cere- 
mony ever held in 
Murshedabad, and 
the procession of 
mourners, which 
was the largest ever 
seen, included Ma- 
homedans, Chris- 
tians, Hindus and 
Jains of all grades, 
to whom his large- 
minded _ liberality 
had endeared him. 
His embalmed body was deposited 
temporarily in the family burial 
ground at Jafarganj, for subsequent 
removal to Kerbela in Arabia, 


The Honourable Nawab 
WASIF ALI MEERZA_ Khan 
Bahadur, of Murshedabad, eldest 
son of the late Nawab Sir Syad 
Hassan Ali Khan Bahadur, G.c.LE., 
of Murshedabad, was born on the 
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7th January 1875. At the early age 
of 12 he was sent to England for his 
education, in charge of Mr. Coles, 
Principal of the Doveton College. 
He was educated at Sherbourne, 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
and on the comp!et onof his College 
course he made a tour, in the course 
of which he visited the chiet places 
of importance in England. He also 
travelled extensively on the Conti- 
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nent of Europe, and did not return 
to Incha till 1895. On his return 
his father, the late Nawab, initiated 
him into the administration of the 
affairs of the Nizamut and invested 
him with full powers. He shortly 
afterwards entered public life, show- 
ing interest in the affairs of internal 
administration. He was appointed 
Chairman of the Murshedabad Muni- 
cipality in 1899, and in rgor he 


received the greater honour of ap- 
pointment as a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. In the 
same vear he was selected by the 
Vicerov of India as one of the 
notables to represent Bengal at the 
Coronation ceremonies of the King- 
Emperor in London. Onhis retum 
to India after the Coronation, he 
attended the Delhi Coronation Dur- 
bar held on Ist January Ig03 as a 
guest of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 
He was renominated 
as amember of the 
Bengal Legislative 
Councilin 1905, and 
again in I907. 

the death of his 
father, the late Sir 
Svad Hassan Ahi 
Khan Bahadur in 
1906, he succeeded 
to the ‘‘Musnud’”’ 
of Murshedabad, 
and the hereditary 
titles of Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshe- 
dabad and Amir- 
ul-Umra. He in- 
herited the whole of 
the Nizamut State 
properties and the 
income settled 
under the agree- 
ment of 1891, and 
succeeded to the 
rank and dignity 
of Premier Noble 
of the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, 
under the style and 
title of Ihtesham- 
ul-Mulk, Rais-ud- 
Daula, Ameer-ul- 
Omra, Nawab Asef 
Kudr Syad Wasif 
Ali Meerza Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut 
Jung, Nawab Baha- 
dur of Murshedabad. 
The present Nawab 
Bahadur is a worthy descendant of 
the illustrious and ancient house 
of which heis the present represen- 
tative. He has distinguished him- 
self by loyalty to the Government 
of the Sovereign, the traditional 
attitude of the Princes of Murshed- 
abad, as well as by his public spint 
and private philanthrophy, charity, 
and generosity. He is liberal and 
open minded, an admirable admin- 


istrator of the vast estates of his 
principality, and an earnest man of 
public affairs, in which he has shown 
a broad and liberal disposition. 
He is now in the prime of life, 
with, in the ordinary course, many 
years of usefulness before him. 
During the recent period of unrest 
in Bengal, he issued a Proclamation, 
dated 17th May 1907, and used his 
influence on the side of order and 
good feeling: and his efforts to pre- 
serve cordial relations between the 
Mahomedans and Hindus were 
crowned with the success they de- 
‘served. His eldest son and heir, 
Murshedzada Wares Ali Meerza, was 
born on the 14th November, rgo!. 


Kumar MANMATHA NATH 
MITRA, Rai Bahadur, a prominent 
zemindar of Bengal, grandson of 
Raja Digambar and son of Grish 
Chandra Mitra. The Kumar had 
the misfortune to lose his father 
by an accident when he was still an 
infant, and his grandfather died 
shortly afterwards. The young 
Kumar, with his brother, was 
brought up by Babu Mahendranath 
Bose, an ex-Sub-Judge, and cousin 
of the late Raja. Mahendranath 
Babu faithfully discharged the 
duties of his executorship, and 
under his management the family 
estates prospered and increased in 
value during the minority of the 
Kumars. Kumar Manmatha Nath 
was educated at the Hindu School, 
and his education was of a practical 
business nature, calculated to fit 
him for the management of the large 
estates which would come to him 
on attainment of his majority. A 
modern landholder, in order to hold 
his own, has to be acquainted with 
many things not necessary for 
gentlemen in ordinary life, and, 
accordingly, the Kumar set himself 
to acquire a knowledge of law, and 
placed himself for a time under the 
tuition of a lawyer. He also 
acquired a good knowledge of prac- 
tical surveying and engineering, and 
in order that his familiarity with the 
English language might be extended. 
a European tutor attended to hisedu- 
cation at home, out of school hours. 
1€ consequently attained profi- 
ciency in the acquirements necessary 
for his position and responsibilities, 
and inevery department of his zemin- 
dary work he has proved the tho- 
roughness of his early education. 
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Kumar Manmatha Nath, on 
attaining his majority, early took 
a part in public questions. As a 
Hindu he found himself bound to 
join the agitation in protest against 
the Age ot Consent Act, in conjunc- 
tion with Raja Binaya Krishna of 
Sova Bazar and the late Maharaj 
Kumar Neelkrishna. Since then he 
has taken part in nearly every public 
movement. His views are very 
catholic and he does not confine 
himself to questions which affect 
only his own class of landholders. 

Though of aristocratic birth, the 
Kumar mixes freely with the 
middle classes of Bengal, on terms 
of equality, and shares and aids 
their aspirations. He is a member 


Kumar M. N. MITRA. 


of the Indian Association, as well as 
of the Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, and is in the camp of the 
people as well as in that of his 
brother zemindars. He also devotes 
much time and energy to social 
movements and is connected with 
many public bodies. Prominent 
among these is the Kayastha Sava, 
a social body which has for its 
object the religious, moral and 
social advancement of the several 
branches of the Kayastha community 
in Bengal. For this Society the 
Kumar has done good service and, 
as one of its Honorary Secretaries, 
has worked hard for its welfare. 
Kumar Manmatha Natn has like- 
wise interested himself in the cause 
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of Art, and the Indian Sangit 
Samaj, an institution established 
for the cultivation of music and the 
encouragement of musical and 
dramatic talent, owes not a little 
to his efforts. The Sangit Samaj 
also helps in the work of drawing 
different classes together and bring- 
ing the aristocracy of Bengal into 
touch with the great middle class 
of Bengal society, and in this direc- 
tion the Kumar has also afforded 
material aid to the Society. The 
result has been the introduction 
of a social system somewhat akin to 
that to be found in Clubs, a system 
that was unknown to its Bengali 
members previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the Society. The Samaj 
has staged many well-known 
Bengali dramas, and its members 
performed ‘ Reza” on its stage in 
aid of the famine-stricken people 
of Eastern Bengal, and were able to 
remit the sum of Rs. 1,546 to the 
distressed people as aresult. To the 
Sangit Samaj was also due the 
great demonstration held on the 
Calcutta maidan on the occasion of 
the death of the late Queen-Empress 
of India in 1902, and the Kumar was 
one of its most prominent organisers. 

Kumar Manmatha Nath has also 
rendered some Service to the Govern- 
ment, and on one occasion he 
was invited by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hare, c.1.E., then Member of 
the Board of Revenue, to express 
his opinions on certain questions in 
connection with the proposal made 
for the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the education of the sons 
of Bengal Zemindars. This proposal 
originated with Raja Sashi Shekar- 
eshwar, Rai Bahadur, of Tahirpur, 
and the Kumar supported the pro- 
posal in a lengthy and able letter, 
pointing out the advantages which 
would accrue from the movement, 
and embodying much _ valuable 
advice on the details of the scheme. 

The Kumar has also devoted 
much time and money to chari- 
table objects. He made a splen- 
did gift to the Hindu Orphanage, 
of which he is one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, and he has also afforded 
substantial help to the Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School, and many 
other charitable and philanthropic 
institutions of Bengal. Being a 
patriotic Bengali, he has in recent 
years devoted much time to the agi- 
tation against the partition of Ben- 
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gal, and has identified himself with 
the Swadeshi cause, in which he has 
worked with the practical object of 
improving Bengal manufacturing 
industries. He has not, however, 
allowed his sympathy with the 
people to waste itself in purely 
political agitation, but has been ac- 
tive in the erdeavour to ameliorate 
the conditions under which the 
poorer classes exist. He was parti- 
cularly forward in organizing relief 
for the population of Bengal during 
the recent famine of 1996, and placed 
himself at the head of the movement 
inaugurated in Calcutta to raise 
subscriptions in aid of the Eastern 
Bengal Famine Relief Fund, of 
which he was appointed Treasurer. 
The Kumar in former years took 
great interest in Calcutta municipal 
affairs and was twice returned as 
Commissioner for Ward No. 4. He, 
however, was one of the ‘‘ twenty- 
eight ’’ who resigned as a protest 
against the speech of the late Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In 
recognition of his public services, the 
Government of India bestowed on 
him the title of ‘‘ Rai Bahadur ’’ 


in 1897. 
Kumar NARENDRA NATH 
MITRA, brother of Kumar Man- 


Kumar N, N. MITRA. 


inatha Nath Mitra, Rai Bahadur, 
received his education at the Hindu 
School, and he also had the advan- 
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tage of a private European tutor 
with whom he carried out his home 
studies. He acquired the many 
accomplishments necessary to a 
gentleman of his position and be- 
came a sound practical man of 
affairs. In r8q2 he attained hs 
majority and joined his_ brother, 
Kumar Manmatha Nath, in the 
management of the ancestral estate. 
Kumar Narendra Nath is possessed 
of an excellent disposition which 
has endeared him to rich and poor 
alike. His charities have been far- 
reaching. and have been bestowed 
on worthy objects. An ardent be- 
liever in education, the pleasure of 
his life is to assist earnest but needy 
students to obtain knowledge. In 
the path of learning he has helped, 
and is still helping. very many of 
his youthful countrymen; and he has 
borne the expenses of several who 
have desired to complete their 
studies in England. Some years 
ago, he took an active part in the 
movement set on foot by Mrs. 
Besant for establishing a Hindu 
College at Calcutta. In common 
with his brother, Kumar Manmatha 
Nath, Kumar Narendra Nath 
cherishes a pious feeling for the 
memory of his grandfather. and 
endeavours to follow in his footsteps 
in the matter of the charities set on 
foot by their ancestor. Certain 
properties have been set apart by 
the brothers for the maintenance 
of these institutions. In memory of 
their father, the brothers have 
established a charitable dispensary 
known as the Grish Chandra Mitra’s 
Charitable Aushadhalaya. More 
than a hundred patients are here 
treated every morning under the 
superintendence of a salaried Kavi- 
raj. This is the first Ayurvedic 
Dispensary ofits kind. A quarterly 
meeting of the most noted Kavirajes 
in Calcutta directs the affairs of 
the Dispensary. The brothers have 
aiso largely helped to establish the 
Jhamapukar Library, and the Kon- 
nagar School has been assisted by 
them with four scholarships. 


Kai BEPIN BEHARY MITTRA, 
Rai PROMOTHANATH MITTRA, 
and Rai CHUNDRA NATH MIT- 
TRA are lineal descendants of the 
Mittra family of Baraset, an old and 
respected  Kavastha family in 
Bengal. The origin of the famliy 
can be traced as far back as the 


reign of Raja Adisur in Bengal. 
Khetriya Kayasthas, Makaranda 
Ghosh, Dasarath Bose, Kali Das 
Mittra were conspicuous members, 


Rai Bepin BEHARY MITTRA. 


and they founded the several Kulin 
Kavastha families of Bengal. 

The real founder of the present 
family was Dewan Ram _ Sunder 
Mittra, who took service under the 
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Honourable East India Company in 
the Commissariat Department at 
Barrackpore during the adminis- 


tration of Warren Hastings. There 
he distinguished himself by his 
fidelity to Government. 

In 1795 he purchased the large 
estate of Rajah Durbijoy Singh of 
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Powi, in the District of Gaya, and 
at a later period acquired other 
properties in the Districts of 
Gaya, Shahabad, Azimabad and 
Lohardaga. 

He obtained the title of ‘‘Rai’’ 
from Nazir-ul-Mulk, Nawab Nazim 
of unos in recognition of cistin- 
guished services. The title was a 
hereditary one attached to the 
estate, and the Sanad, to which a 
Punja, or finger seal, of the Nawab 
was affixed, was long pr.served by 
his sons Nilmoni Mittra and Pran 
Kissen Mittra. 


After the death of Rai Ram 
Sunder Mittra his two sons. Rai 
Nilmoni Mittra. and Rai Pran 


Kissen Mittra, inherited his large 
estate and fol'owed the example 
of their father in maintaining chari- 
table institutions. 

The present administrators are 
cousins and sons, respectively, of 
Rai Sham Lal Mittra and Rai Mohun 
Lal Mittra. They are useful 
members of the community and 
participate actively in public affairs. 


The late Babu HARI HAR 
MOOKERJEE was born in 1834, 
and was amember of the well-known 
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Mookerjee family of Uttarpara. 
He had the misfortune to lose his 
parents while still a child, and was 
brought up by his grandtather, 
Babu Jago Mohan Mookerjee, who 
was famous for his charit:es. The 
immediate charge of young Hari Har 
was taken by his uncle, Babu Joy 
Kissen Mookerjee. This gentleman 
put h’s rephew urder the tutorial 
care of the late Captain D. L. 
Richardsor, of the Calcutta Hindu 
College. Babu Hari Har did little 
to distinguish himself as a scholar, 
but showed a sterling disposition. 
At the age of fourteen, h's studies 
were discontinued, and he was placed 
:n charge, by his uncle, of his father’s 
portion of the large family estate. 
He did well in the management and 
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succeeded in improv.ng the property. 
Babu Hari 
among the z>mindars of the Hooghly 
District, who, in conjunction with the 
Government officials, brought about 
the accomplishment of the Rajapur 
drainage 
does equal credit to the zemindars 
and the Government. 
the great zemindars 
Babu Hari Har had the privilege of 
keeping fifteen armed retainers about 
his person. 
honorary mag:strate of the Seram- 
pore Sub-d vision and an_ active 
member of the Rajapur Drainage 
Committee, on which he served with 


Har was the foremost 


scheme, a work which 


As one of 
of Bengal, 


He was for years an 
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zeal and discretion. He was also a 
Commissioner of the Uttarpara 
Municipality. Babu Hari Har was 
a good landlord, and his relations 
with h’s tenants were never strained. 
His tact and gentleness of disposition, 
Comb:ned w.th unfa‘ling kindness, 
were effectual in preserving a good 
feeling with h's tenantry. He at- 
tained a reputation as a man of 
serene temper and cool judgment. 
He had a lean‘ng toward; the arts 
and sciences, witch showed itself 
in the establishment and furnishing 
of his palatial res:dence, the laying 
out of its grounds and gardens, and 
in the interest he took in medical! 
science and its professors. He was 
of a religious bent, and had great 
plans for the permanent investment 
of certa'n sums of money for the 
observance of religious rites, which, 
however, he d‘d not live to see car- 
ried out. He passed away in the 
sixtieth year of his age. It is stated 
that the events of his life showed 
a remarkable correspondence with 
the predictions of the astronomers, 
made at his birth, and cast in the 
form of a horoscope. 


Babu JYOT KUMAR MOOKER. 
JEE, Zemindar of Uttarpara, near 
Serampore, in the District of 


Babu JyoT KuMAR MOOKERJEE, 


Hooghly, Bengal, is the son of the 
late Babu Hari Har Mookerjee, and 
a member of a distinguished family 
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of Kulin Brahmans. Babu Jyot 
Kumar has mixed much in public 
life, and has devoted himself mainly 
to social pursuits and the manage- 
ment of h’s zemindar‘es, in which 
he has attained a reputation for 
mildness and benevolence. Mr. 
F. W. Duke. t.c.s., late Collector 
of Howrah, at present Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, was 
pleased to regard him as ‘‘ one of 
the greatest zemindars of the dis- 
trict, and also as one of the most 
exemplary.” He is widely known 
and greatly respected among the 
geutry of Bengal, and he upholds 
the social prestige which his family 
have gained, by frequent entertain- 
ments on a sumptuous scale, to 
which his large circle of friends 
are invited. He is well known to 
the officials, and has filled with 
credit the honorary appointments 
of Member of the District Board 
of Hooghly, Honorary Member and 
Municipal Commiss:oner. He follows 
in the footsteps of his father in the 
encouragement he holds out to 
doctors and kavirajes. He was a 
member of the Uttarpara Dispen- 
sary, and his benevolent disposition 
is shown by the large donations he 
has made to the Victoria Memorial 
Fund, the District Charitable Fund 
and the Famine Fund of Calcutta. 
He has been an active member of 
the Rajapur Drainage Committee, 
and has contributed a sum _ ex- 
ceeding two lakhs of rupees, for 
the benefit of his ryots. Heis a 
patron of art and an excellent 
amateur photographer. He has a 
son, Babu Sanat Kumar Mookerjee, 
who is married to the grand- 
daughter of Raja Ram_ Ranjan 
Chuckerbutty Bahadur, of Hetam- 
pore. He has other issue, daughters, 
who are all well-married in Kulin 
families. Babu Jyot Kumar is of 
the old school of Bengalis and 
his personal habits are marked by 
their simplicity. 


Mr. CHARU CHANDRA MUL- 
LICK is the head of the Puttal- 
danga family of that name, anda 
well-known zemindar. The family 
are noted for their probity and 
charity, and in the latter direction 
they have contributed very large 
sums of money, and have a fund 
for the education of boys. They 
also subscribe liberally to the 
Hindu Widow Fund. 
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Charu Chandra is descended from 
Purander Bose Mullick, better 
known as Purander Khan, the 
founder of Kulinism among the 
Kayasthas of Bengal. He is an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
of both Calcutta and Sealdah, and 
served as a Municipal Commissioner 
for nne years; during which period 
he was thrice elected. He is a 
member of several associations 
and was for some time Vice- 
President of the British India 
Association. He played a con- 
spicuous part in the great maidan 
demonstration on the occasion of 
the death of the late Queen- 
Empress. As a Freemason he 
holds high rank. He is also a 
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prominent member of the Indian 
Sangit Samaj Association.  Al- 
though a Theosophist, he is a 
Hindu in the literal sense, and 
observes all Hindu rites. 


The Late Babu COONJO 
BEHARY MULLICK. Few aris- 
tocratic families in Calcutta can 
claim greater antiquity and respect- 
ability than that of the illustrious 
Beer Nursing Mullick, e/tas Beeru 
Mullick, from whom the late Babu 
Coonjo Behary Mullick claimed 
descent. He was a land-holder of 
great repute and culture, and be- 
longed to thefold school of thinkers. 
He received ;his education at the 
Oriental Seminary, and made good 


use of his advantages and wealth in 
aiding all deserving charities of his 
time. His palatial residence in 
Durmahatta Street was the refuge 
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of all the needy and poor, and the 
maxim which always guided him in 
distributing his charity was ‘‘ Let 
not the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth.’’ His private 
life was praiseworthy and his devo- 
tion to his mother was a notable 
feature of his domestic life. He 
never sought for recognition, either 
from the State or the public, for 
the many charitable works with 
which he was identified. He died 
on the 4th October, 1899. 


Dewan KRISHNA KANTA 
NANDY, popularly known as 
Kanta Babu, was the founder of the 
Cossimbazar Raj family. His great- 
grandfather emigrated from the 
village of Sijna in Burdwan in 
quest of fortune and settled at 
Sripore in the immediate vicinity 
of Cossimbazar, where the East 
India Company then had a silk 
factory. Cossimbazar which 1s 
now but a mouldering heap of 
ruins, hallowed by the memory 
of its former opulence, was once 
full of life, the activity of com- 
merce. The place rose into impor- 
tance as an inland port by the 
development of its silk trade. 

The great-grandfather of Krishna 
Kanta came to seek his fortune 


at Cossimbazar in the days of its 
opulence, and by dint of energy 
and perseverance established him- 
self as a successful merchant. 

Kanta Babu foresaw the rise of 
the British power in Bengal, and 
associated himself with it to finan- 
cial advantage. His ability attract- 
ed the notice of Warren Hastings 
and he entered the East India Com- 
pany’s service as writer. 

He subsequently rendered signal 
service to his patron and became 
hisbanian. When the latter return- 
ed from England in 1772, Kanta 
Babu was appointed his 
confidential secretary 
and acted in that capa- 
city throughout the 
whole of his stayin India. 

Kanta Babu married 
several times and it was 
by his last wife Kshudu- 
moni that he had one 
issue. After Mr. Has- 
tings’ retirement in 1785 
Kanta Babu returned 
to Cossimbazar. He 
died soon after the great 
Governor-General’s __re- 
tirement. 

Maharaja Lokenath 
Bahadur, the only son of 
Dewan Krishna’ Kanta, 
gave promise of a_ bril- 
liant career. He was the 
subject, however. of a 
hopeless malady and 
died in 1804, leaving 
an infant son, Kumar 
Harinath. 

The estate then came 
under the management 
of the Court of Wards. 
Harinath attained _ his 
majority in 1820. In 
recognition of acts. of 
Public utility, Lord 
Amherst, the then Gov- 
ernor-General of India, conferred 
upon him, in 1825, the title of 
Raja Bahadur. He was an accom- 
plished Persian scholar and able 
accountant, and under his patron- 
age Sanskrit learning flourished at 
Cossimbazar. The establishment 
of several chatuspatis (Oriental 
schools) associated with such names 
as_ those of the famous Pundit 
Krishna Nath and others, bore 
eloquent testimony to the warm 
interest taken by the young Raja in 
the culture of the classical language 
of the East. 
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Harinath had by his wife, Ranee 
Harasundari, who is still living, a 
son, Kristonath, and a daughter 
Govinda Sundari. 

Kristonath was a minor when 
in 1832 his father, Raja  Hari- 
nath Bahadur died, and the estate 
was for the second time adminis- 
tered by the Court of Wards. 
Raja Harinath gave Koomar 
Kristonath an_ excellent educa- 
tion. Digambar Mitter, an ex- 
student of the Hindu College, who 
was serving under Mr. Russell 
at Mursh dabad, taught him Eng- 
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lish and he studied Persian with 
his father. 

Kristonath assumed charge of 
his Estate in 1840, and appointed 
his former tutor, Babu Digambar 
Mitter, his Manager. In a freak 
of generosity he gave him a 
handsome honorarium of a lakh of 
rupees. 

In 1841 Kumar Kristonath ob- 
tained the title of Raja Bahadur 
from Lord Auckland. 

On his accession to the guddzi, 
he gave himself up to pursuits of 
pleasure. 
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Kristonath was an enthusiastic 
advocate of education. He died 
in 1844, leaving a widow and two 
daughters. 

Immediately after his death, the 
East India Company, by virtue of 
his will took possession of the 
whole estate. 

The estate was literally in an 
insolvent and disorganised condi- 
tion when the widowed Ranee got 
possession of it. Her administra- 
tion, however, proved successful, 
and in recognition of her merito- 
rious public services, Lord Mayo 
bestowed upon her the 
title of Maharani in 
1871, when her Dewan 
Rajib Lochan was made 
Rai Bahadur. Four 
years later, in 1875, the 
Maharani received a vol- 
untary pledge from the 
Government to _ confer 
on her heir the title of 
Maharaja. 

On the 14th of August 
1878, the Commissioner, 
Mr. Peacock, deputed by 
His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, held a Durbar 
to decorate the Maharani 
with the Insignia of the 
Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, and to 
present her with the Royal 
Letters Patent. 

After the death of the 
Dewan, the management 
passed to a Committee of 
six gentlemen selected from 
among the responsible and 
highly placed officials of 
the Raj, and this arrange- 
ment continued for about 
eight years, when Babu 
(afterwards Rai Bahadur) 
Srinath Pal, the nephew 
of the Maharani, was ap- 
pointed Manager to the Estate. 

The Maharani died at the age of 70. 

The estate then reverted to Ranee 
Hara Sundari, the widow of Hari- 
nath, but she relinquished her title 
in favour of the next reversioner, 
Manindra Chandra, her grand-child 
by her deceased daughter, Govinda 
Sundari. 

Manindra was born in Calcutta 
in the year 1860 in the house built 
by his late father at Shambazar. 
The ancestors of Manindra Chandra 
lived at  Mathrune where his 
father Nobin Chandra was born. He 
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succeeded to the estates of his aunt 
and removed to Murshedabadat 
the age of 38. 

After his accession to the guddt, 
Manindra was called upon to com- 
plete the Water Works at Berham- 
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pore which his aunt had left un- 
finished. This scheme cost the 
Raj about two lakhs and-a-half. 
In his zeal for the cause of educa- 
tion, he gave an undertaking to 
the Government of Bengal to con 
tinue maintaining the Berhampore 
Krishnath College at an increased 
charge of about twenty-two thou- 
sand a year. On the 30th May 
1898, the Government, in fulfilment 
of its pledge to the late Maharani, 
confirmed Manindra as Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar. At a Durbar at 
Belvedere H. H. the Lieutenant- 
Governor presented him with the 
Sanad‘and Khilat and eulogised his 


dancin the late Maharani 
urnomoyee. 
The Maharaja is an_ active 


worker, he has served on the 
Municipal Board of Berhampore 
as its Chairman, and takes the 
k-enest interest in the affairs of 
the Municipality. 

He represented the British Indian 
Association in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, and was recent'y elect- 
ed a Vice-President of the All 
India Victoria Memorial Committee, 
formed. under the auspices of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 
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His family now consists of one 


son and two daughters. The 
late Maharaj Kumar graduated 
in the Calcutta University in 


1905 and was preparing for the 
B.L. Degree. He died on the 
26th March 1907, at Gobardhan, 
a holy place in the District of 
Muttra, on a pilgrimage with his 
father. During his short but re- 
markable career he had greatly 
distinguished himself by his many- 
sided private ard public virtues 
and his untimely Ceath was deeply 
deplored throughout Bengal. The 
2nd Maharaj-Kumar Kirti Chandra, 


Kumar SRISH CHANDRA NANDy. 


born on the 18th May 1895, died 


on the 28th October 1903. The 
voungest Maharaj-Kumar Srish 
Chandra was born on the r1th 


October 1897, and though not yet 
in his teens gives promise of a 
goo career. 


The KANDI AND PAIKPARA 
Raj Family. Noteworthy among 
the ancient aristocracy of Bengal is 
the Kandi and Paikpara Raj 
family, now generally known in the 
Provinces ‘‘ Lala Babu’s family,” 


which belongs to the ‘Uttar 
Rardhi’’ class of Kayasthas, and 
can trace its origin back to its 
founder, Anadibar Sinha, settled in 
Bengal in the reign of Adisur, King 
of Gaur, in the gth century. The 
earlier records of the family are 
somewhat obscure, and there is lack 
of continuity over a considerable 
period following the settlement 
of the founder in Bengal as a 
feudal chief under King Adisur. 
Anadibar Sinha was an emigrant 
from the North-West Provinces, and 
he and his family evidently pros- 
pered in the province of their adop- 
tion, for it 1S Tre 
corded that Rana 
Madan Singh, who 
was the fifth in 
descent from the 
founder, maintained 
regular troops, and 
served as a_ vassal 
to the Hindu king 
of Bengal. There 
occurs here another 
hiatus in the family 
history until we 
come to Raja Laks- 
midhar Sinha, 
eighth in descent, 
who was styled a 
Karan-Guru- or 
Lord Guide of the 
Uttar Rardhi com- 
munity, and was 
noted for his wealth, 
piety, and chart 
table deeds. His 
son was the famous 
Vyas Sinha, one 
of the ministers of 
King Ballala, who 
suffered a martyr $s 
death in the cause of 
his faith. Twelfth 
in descent was Raja 
Binayak Sinha, who 
was an extensive 
land-holder and zemindar under 
the Slave Kings of Delhi. Next in 
this fragmentary historical record 
comes Raja Laksmidhar II. He 
was famous for his charity and piety, 
and, with his son, rendered consid- 
erable service to the Mohammedan 
rulers in the internal administration 
of theempire. Two brothers, Rajas 
Jidabhara and Pravakara, were 
sixteenth in descent, and on account 
of their extreme devotion to reli- 
gion they were proclaimed by the 
Kayastha (Uttar JRardhi) com- 


nunity as heads of the clan; and 
to thisday their descendants stand 
high in the general classification 
among the community. 

We touch more solid ground when 
we come to Harekrishna Singha, 
who was the first member of the 
family to settle at Kandi, in the 
district of Murshedabad, where he 
commenced his career as a banker, 
and later on operated extensively in 
silk. During the Mahratta incur- 
sions, Harekrishna migrated to 
Boalia, a village on the eastern bank 
of the Bhagirathi River. He subse- 
quently purchased this village, 
together with others, by presenting 
‘Nazarana’’ to the Nawab of 
lurshedabad; and Boalia still forms 
part of the estate of the Kandi Raj 
family. Harekrishna, with his 
whole family, became a convert to 
Vaisnabism. His son, Muralidhar 
Sinha, was, like his father, a banker 
and merchant, and he had three 
sons, Narayanchandra, Gauranga- 
sunder, and Beharilal. Of these, 
the second was the most celebrated. 
He became an officer of the Banga- 
dhikari, acquired vast wealth, and 
was granted mahals, taluks and 
lakhiraj lands. He is said to have 
obtained a Sanad in perpetuity at 
Kandi from Shah Alam IT, Emperor 
of Delhi, for the purpose of endow- 
ing the shrine of Thakur Sri Sri 
Radhaballavjiu. Having no issue, 
he adopted his nephew. Radha- 
kanta, the second son of his brother 
Beharilal, as his heir. Radhakanta 
Sinha, when he succeeded his adop- 
tive father, continued in employ- 
ment under the Bangadhikaris, and 
amassed vast wealth on his own 
account. Later on he came into 
considerable prominence in those 
stirring times, when Clive was fight- 
Ing for the supremacy of the British 
In Bengal. Radhakanta was a high 
revenue officer under Ali Verdi Khan 
and Siraj-ud-Daula, Nawabs_ of 
Bengal, and when the British 
obtained the Dewani of the Subas 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa from the 
Emperor Shah Alam II of Delhi, 
he rendered great service to the 
former by placing at their disposal 
the necessary settlement and collec- 
tion papers. Radhakanta did not 
remain long in the Nizamut, for 
Siraj-ud-Daula. who was then at 
the height of his power, suspected 
Im of communicating with the 
British, and he fled to Nuddea, 
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where a conspiracy against Siraj- 
ud-Daula was then in progress. He 
divulged to the emissaries of Clive 
the state of the feeling that existed 
among the officers of the army of 
Siraj-ud-Daula, and the results of 
the Battle of Plassey showed that the 
information supplied was correct. 
When the Nawab Mir Jafar was 
installed on the throne, Radhakanta 
was appointed by Clive to manage 
the affiars of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and was later appointed 
Dewan or Kanungo under Clive. 
He also attained other honours and 
rewards. He was an_ orthodox 
Hindu, and considerably enriched 
the shrines at Kandi. He appointed 
his third and _ fourth brothers, 
Radhacharan and Gangagobinda, to 
the management of his religious 
endowments. Of the first-named 
there is little to be said. but Ganga- 
gobinda appears to have been a 
man of note, and he took a leading 
part in the politics of his day. He 
began his career as a Kanungo 
under Mahomed Reza Khan, and 
his untiring energy and acute judg- 
ment in revenue matters attracted 
the attention of Warren Hastings, 
the future Governor-General, who 
was at the time anemployé of the 
East India Company at their silk- 
factory at Cossimbazar. When, in 
1772, Warren Hastings became 
Governor of Bengal, he appointed 
Gangagobinda his public Dewan ; 
but in 1775, Hastings. being then 
Governor-General and the anti- 
Hastings Party being powerful, the 
latter were instrumental in procuring 
the removal of Gangagobinda from 
this post. When, however, the 
following year Hastings and_ his 
party regained the upper hand, 
Gangagobinda was reinstated in his 
former position. 

It was shortly after this that the 
system known as the ‘‘ Double 
Government ’’ was abolished, the re- 
organization of the Judicial and Re- 
venue departments undertaken, and 
properly constituted Civil and Cri- 
minal Courts established throughout 
Bengal; and in all this, Mr. Hastings 
derived valuableassistance from the 
experience and fiscal knowledge of 
Gangagobinda, specially in his new 
assessment of zemindaries and 
taluks in Bengal for the purposes 
of revenue. Mr. Hastings later 
abolished the Provincial Councils, 
and appointed Gangagobinda as 
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Dewan of the Committee of Revenue. 
while his son, Prankrishna, was 
made Naib Dewan of the Committee. 
Advancement followed advance- 
ment, and Gangagobinda Sinha 
enjoyed the entire confidence of 
Hastings, being frequently employ- 
ed on delicate missions requiring 
tact and judgment. Eventually he 
was sent to Dinajpur to administer 
the zemindary during the minority 
of the young Raja, whose guardian 
he became. Asa reward for these 
services he claimed from the Govern- 
ment a large portion of the Dinajpur 
Raj, and his claim was strongly 
supported by Hastings in_ the 
Council. The claim was, however, 
disallowed; and the favours shown 
to Gangagobinda by the Governor- 
General subsequently furnished 
various strong points of vantage in 
Burke’s impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, to the State papers in con- 
nexion with which those desirous 
of pursuing the subject further are 
referred. Gangagobinda Sinha was 
zealous in the promotion of the 
Hindu religion, and he performed 
the Sraddha or funeral ceremony of 
his mother with immense pomp, 
and at a cost of twenty lakhs of 
rupees. In addition to the funeral 
obsequies Of his mother, Ganga- 
gobinda performed two other cere- 
monies with great display; in fact, it 
is stated that their like has never 
been witnessed in Bengal. The first 
was the Annaprasan of his grand- 
son. Krishnachandra, better known 
as Lala Babu, on which occasion 
invitation cards to pundits were 
engraved on gold leaves; the 
second was the Puran or chanting 
of the sacred Purans, at his house in 
Belur. Gangagobindaalso built four 
splendid temples at Ramchandra- 
pur. He was a staunch advocate 
of Sanskrit learning, and encour- 
aged the Pundits of Nuddea, con- 
tributing largely to their support, 
and to that of their disciples, repair- 
ing their houses and _ providing 
them with food and raiment. His 
last days were devoted to acts of 
charity. He left an only son, Pran- 
krishna Sinha, who inherited the 
bulk of his father’s wealth. Pran- 
krishna also inherited the property 
of his uncle, Radhakanta, who being 
childless had adopted him as his 
heir. So that in Prankrishna was 
vested the main portion of the 
family wealth. In his early years 
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Prankrishna had been taken by his 
father to Calcutta, where he 
acquired a good knowledge of 
Persian and becamea good business 
man. At the outset of his career 
he was employed under Govern- 
ment in the Settlement Office at 
Azimabad, and he subsequently 
became Naib Dewan under the 
Government. He added _ very 
materially to the family estates, 
and is reputed to have been devo- 
ted to religious exercises, and to 
have maintained the worship at 
the various shrines which had been 
endowed from time to 
time with portions of the 
family wealth. Pran- 
krishna died a_broken- 
hearted man, owing toa 
disagreement with his 
son, Krishnachandra 
Sinha, some years previ- 
ously ; after which, father 
and son never again met. 
Krishnachandra Sinha, 
the famous Lala Babu, 
by whose name the family 
is now known, displayed 
from a very early age an 
intense devotion to study, 
and with the means at his 
command, he engaged the 
most eminent teachers’ to 
coach him in Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic, 
Early in life, owing to the 
misunderstanding with 
his father, above alluded 
to, he resolved to leave 
his home and earn an 
independent livelihood. 
His first start was made 
in Burdwan, where he 
secured the post of Sheris- 
tadar, under Government. 
Subsequently, in 1803, 
when the British took 
possession of Orissa, he 
was appointed Dewan in charge of 
the settlement. After the death of 
his father he resided chiefly in 
Calcutta, managing his extensive 
properties, and _ studying the 
Purans, for which purpose he 
always had about him a number 
of learned pundits. He mixed but 
little in society, and in later life 
he proceeded to Brindabun, with 
the avowed intention of becoming 
a recluse. Before leaving home he 
made arrangements for the educa- 
tion of his only son, Sri Narayan, 
and the control and guidance of 
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his household. The main object of 
his visit to Brindabun was, how- 
ever, the erection of a magnificent 
temple in honour of the god 
Krishnachandra Jiu, and for this 
purpose he took with him the sum 
of 25 lakhs of rupees. The fame of 
his wealth soon spread abroad and 
excited the cupidity of the dacoits 
of the neighbourhood, who plunder- 
ed his house and carried off three 
lakhs of rupees. Other misfortunes 
overtook him, and he became in- 
volved in political troubles, which 
provide material for an interesting 
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chapter in the family history. 
Suffice it to say that the arrest of 
Krishnachandra upon a charge of 
conspiracy against the State was 
ordered by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was at the time Resident at 
the Court at Delhi, with plenary 
powers as Commissioner to deal 
with all offences against the British 
Government. The charge was in 
connexion with a treaty, to prevent 
the signature of which by one of 
the Chiefs of Rajasthan, Krishna- 
chandra was alleged to have intri- 
gued. Krishnachandra, or as he 


was called Lala Babu, was con- 
ducted to Delhi, but so strong was 
the feeling aroused that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, before bringing him to 
trial, was induced to make further 
enquiries into the character and 
antecedents of Krishnachandra, 
who, as a_ result, was honourably 
acquitted of the charges brought 
against him. Further than this, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe took Krishna- 
chandra to the Court of the Emperor 
of Delhi where in full Durbar he 
presented him to His Majesty as 
one who, with his ancestors, had 
rendered exceptional ser- 
vices to the Government 
in posts of the highest 
responsibility. A month 
later, Krishnachandra re- 
turned to Brindabun, to 
the great joy of the in- 
habitants. His stay in 
Delhi had not been alto- 
gether profitless, even 
although he declined the 
title of Maharaja, which 
the Emperor wished to 
confer upon him; for 
while there, he purchased 
an extensive zemindary, 
as well as nearly the whole 
of the villages in the dis- 
trict of Mathura which 
were famous as_ having 
been the venue where the 
great avatar, Krishna, 
held his gambols and pur- 
sued his dalliances, as 
related in the sacred 
Purans. The temple 
which Krishnachandra 
built at Brindabun is by 
far the most lofty of any 
of the sacred buildings in 
the United Provinces. 
The Thakur Krishnachan- 
dra Jiu stands upon a 
marble pedestal inside 
the principal temple, and is the 
best ado-ned idol in all Brindabun. 
Having built the temples and 
endowed them with large estates, 
Krishnachandra repaired to the 
shrine of Gobardhan, in the district 
of Mathura, and here he renounced 
all wordly cares, and became a Yog}. 
It is said that after he had assumed 
the garb of a Sannyasi, he held no 
converse with his fellow-men ; and 
so strict was his rule in this respect 
that it indirectly caused his death. 
In his efforts to avoid the Maharan! 
of Gwalior, who when on a pilgrim- 


age to Gobardhan insisted upon 
making her obeisance to so pious 
aman, he was trodden upon by one 
of her horses, and he died from 
the injuries then sustained. His 


son, Sri Narayan Sinha, being a 


minor, the Board of Revenue took 
over the management of the estate. 
Of Sri Narayan there is little to be 
recorded. He died at an early age, 
leaving two widows, but no issue, 
and by his will he gave permission 
to the widows to adopt, according 
to the provisions of the Hindu law ; 
while by virtue of the same will, 
his mother, Rani Katyayani, was 
to manage the vast property. The 
Rani, who appears to have been 
a@ remarkable woman, not only 
managed the estates with ability 
but added to them very materially. 
It was in her time that the Paikpara 
Rajbati was constructed and the 
celebrated Thakurbari of Sri Sri 
Gopaljiu at Cossipore was establish- 
ed by her. Proper endowments 
were made, and the Thakurbari 
stands as a tribute toher memory 
to this day, and is one of the family 
residences, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river. It was at 
the instance of the Rani, too, that 
the two widows of Sri Narayan, Tara- 
sundari and Karunamoyi, adopted 
the second and third sons of the 
Rani’s brother, as their respective 
sons, under the names of Pratap 
Chandra’ and Iswara Chandra. 
When these adopted sons reached 
their majority, the management 
of the estate was made over to 
them by the Rani, who, for the re- 
mainder of her life, devoted herself 
to acts of benevolence. Her 
charities were very extensive, and 
among other notable acts she 
celebrated, at the family house at 
Belur, the Anna Meru and the 
Tuladan ceremonies, at which 
Immense stocks of provisions and 
other necessaries were laid in for 
the entertainment of the numer- 
Ous guests. At the first named 
festival, pecuniary presents were 
bestowed upon the pundits of 
Benares, Navadwipa, Dravida, 
and other celebrated Samajes, and 
money was freely distributed to 
the Brahmins and the needy, at a 
total cost of five lakhs of rupees. 
At the Tuladan ceremony the 
Rani had herself weighed against 
gold, and the amount realised was 
distributed amongst the Brahmins. 
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She dedicated a large estate to 
her spiritual guide, and made 
suitable endowments for the 
maintenance of the Dev Sheba 
and the Charity House therewith 
connected; and after devoting 
about sixteen lakhs of rupees to 
various religious and charitable 
purposes, she passed away at a 
ripe old age. 

The career of Pratap Chandra 
was marked by many instances of 
the benevolence so characteristic of 
the family. He contributed largely 
towards the erection of the Medical 
College Fever Hospital, and to the 
fund for promoting the re-marriage 
of Hindu widows. Educational 
and other institutions might always 
rely on him for support. In 1859 
he established an Anglo-Sanskrit 
High School at Kandiand a High 
English School at Paikpara. On 
behalf of female education hewasa 
strenuous and bold advocate, and he 
supported the female schools estab- 
lished in his time by the late Pundit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. The 
public associations and institutions 
of the Metropolis commanded his 
active co-operation, and there was 
scarcely a movement intended for a 
public purpose that did not receive 
his support. It is, however, with the 
British Indian Association that the 
name of Pratap Chandra is in- 
separably connected. He was one 
of the founders of the Association, 
and it was at his house that the 
inaugural meetings wereheld. He 
subscribed Rs. 3,000 per annum to 
its funds, and was appointed its 
Senior Vice-President in 1861. In 
the revival of the Hindu drama both 
Pratap Chandra and his brother, 
Iswara Chandra, took the lead, and 
it was due totheir efforts that the 
first amateur Hindu theatre was 
established at their well-known villa 
at Belgachia, at which the initial 
performance was given in 1858, in 
the presence of Sir Frederick Halli- 
day, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and many other officials. 
During his lifetime the estate was 
again materially increased, and the 
Belgachia Villa was purchased by 
him from the trustees of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore. The estate, however, 
was involved in a_ considerable 
amount of litigation on which a 
great deal of money was spent. In 
April, 1854, the title of Raja Baha- 
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dur was conferred on Pratap 
Chandra by Lord Dalhousie. The 
Investiture was held at Government 
House, Calcutta, and the Sanad, 
which was in Persian, was couched 
in terms that showed the appre- 
ciation by the Government of the 
services rendered by Pratap Chandra 
as a public-spirited citizen. The 
Raja died in 1866, at the age of 
39, leaving a widow and. four sons. 
On his death, the estate passed 
under the management of the Court 
of Wards, and remained in its charge 
until 1879. 

Iswara Chandra Sinha, the 
younger brother of Raja Pratap 
Chandra, devoted himself largely 
to scientific pursuits, and to the 
study of medicine. He founded a 
charitable dispensary at the Paik- 
para Rajbati, where he dispensed 
medicines to the poor with hisown 
hands, and otherwise relieved their 
necessities. At the same time he 
was a keen sportsman and main- 
tained a racing stable. He was 
also an influential member of 
the British Indian Association. and 
was for several years its Honorary 
secretary. He died in 186r, 
leaving an only son, Kumar Indra 
Chandra Singha, and a daughter. 
The two brothers had rendered 
faithful service to the Government 
in the Mutiny of 1857. News was 
conveyed to the Rajas from their 
zemindary at Bhuluya that the 
native regiment stationed therehad | 
mutinied, and was about to loot 
the Treasury. The Rajas at once 
ordered the collection of all the 
able-bodied men on the estate for 
the protection of the Treasury, 
and the treasure was safely re- 
moved to the Rajas’ well-built 
Kutchery-house, which was held 
in force by the Collector and the 
Rajas’ men. These measures had 
the effect of quieting the neighbour- 
ing districts, where the efforts of the 
Rajas to allay the widespread 
panic were successful. For the 
purpose of guarding the road from 
Calcutta to  Barrackpore, they 
employed in their service a number 
of European seamen. 

At the time of the visit to India 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
(now H. M. the King-Emperor) the 
Paikpara Raj family was represent- 
ed by Kumar Girish Chandra Sinha, 
the eldest son of Raja Pratap Chan- 
dra Sinha ; Kumars Purna Chandra 
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Sinha, Kanti Chandra Sinha, and 
Sarat Chandra Sinha, his second, 
third and fourth sons, and Kumar 
Indra Chanda Singh, the only son 
of Raja Iswara Chandra Sinha. Of 
the entertainment given in honour of 
the present King, in the grounds of 
the Belgachia Villa of the Paikpara 
Family, mention will be made fur- 
ther on. Of these five representa- 
tives of the family, Grish Chandra 
died in 1877, in the prime of his life. 
He left a munificent bequest of Rs. 
1,25,000 for the maintenance of a 
hospital at Kandi. He was a high- 
minded gentleman, and singularly 
free from the pride of rank and posi- 
tion. Purna Chandra was a great 
traveller, and visited most of the 
places of note in the country. The 
sacred places and shrines of India 
were objects of his special interest. 
He was famous for his benevolence, 
and was specially invited to attend 
the Proclamation Durbar at Delhi 
in 1877. In 1885 the title of Raja 
Bahadur was conferred upon him as 
a mark of personal distinction. He 
died in 1890. Kanti Chandra pre- 
deceased his brother Purna Chandra, 
dying in 1880. He wasa keen sports- 
man, and owned race-horses. He 
left a widow, but no issue, and his 
estates were vested in his brothers. 
Kumar Indra Chandra will be re- 
membered by many of the present 
generation of Europeans in Calcutta, 
as one of the most courteous and 
kindly-hearted of the Indian gentle- 
men of hisday. He wasagreat pat- 
ronof the Turf, owned a number of 
useful race-horses, and presented a 
cup, the Paikpara Cup, every year. 
He was a great patron of Music, and 
in [Literature he made more than a 
fair reputation. He encouraged 
technical education, and took an 
active part in the arrangements 
for the Calcutta Exhibition of 
1884, and was largely instrumental 
in collecting the Indian exhibits for 
the same. He was the pioneer 
among the orthodox Hindu commu- 
nity in the contention that sea-voy- 
ages are not prohibited by the 
Hindu Shastras. He convened an 
assembly of learned pundits, and 
members of his clan of orthodox 
Hindus, and expounded to them his 
views, urging that a doctrine of 
superstition was out of date, and 
that it was folly on their part to 
oppose a movement pregnant with 
such vast possibilities. The time 
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was not ripe, however, for his ad- 
vanced ideas, and his arguments 
failed to convince the pundits 
and his clansmen. They dissented 
from his project, and his scheme, 
for the time being, failed. The 
Kumar was present at the Pro- 
clamation Durbar at Delhi in 1877, 
by special invitation; and he took a 
prominent part in the reception of 
Lord Ripon at the Belgachia Villa, 
just previous to his departure from 
India. Frank, high-minded, and 
generous, he was respected by all 
classes of the community, and com- 
manded the regard of those with 
whom he was brought into actual 
contact. In his later years, follow- 
ing the example of some of his an- 
cestors, he became an ascetic, and 
lived like a Sannyasi, assuming the 
title of Bodhanundanath Swami. 
He died in 1894, at the age of 37; 
leaving an only daughter, who also 
died at an early age. 

The entertainment at the Bel- 
gachia Villa in 1875 to H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales (now the King- 
Emperor), was an _ altogether 
voluntary move on the part of the 
Indian people of Bengal, who sub- 
scribed cheerfully, and sought to 
give expression to their joy at the 
advent of their future Emperor by 
inviting His Royal Highness to a 
purely oriental entertainment. The 
grounds of the Villa were well suited 
to the purpose, for they comprise 
about 130 acres, and are laid out 
with artistic taste. The place teems 
with historic associations, and 
possesses a magnificent collection of 
oil-paintings. representative — of 
the art of Giovanni, Dubufe. 
Constable, Guido Reni, Opie, 
Eastlake, Caghari, Etty, and other 
masters of world-wide — fame. 
Some of these pictures were pur- 
chased from the collection of 
Raja Dwarkanath, who secured 
them during his visit to Europe, 
but the major portion of the 
collection was acquired by Raja 
Pratap Chandra from the most 
famous of the picture-galleries 
of Europe. It is undoubtedly the 
finest private park in Bengal. 
Since it came into the possession 
of the  Paikpara family, the 
property has been considerably 
enlarged and improved, and its pres- 
ent owner, Kumar Sarat Chandra 
Sinha, has entirely re-modelled the 
beautiful grounds. The garden was 


the favourite resort of Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Canning, and was 
for a long time remarkable as a 
place of meeting for all persons of 
distinction and talent. 

Kumar Sarat Chandra Sinha, the 
fourthsonof Raja Pratap Chandra 
Sinha, is now the senior represen- 
tative of the House,and the titular 
head of the family. He was born in 
1859 and was educated first at the 
Metropolitan Institution and Hindu 
School, and afterwards at home, 
under able teachers. Since he took 
over the management of his estates 
considerable additions have been 
made to the property. and a number 
of family disputes, which had long 
been pending, have been satisfac: 
torily settled. The Kumar, in con- 
junction with others, has started 
an association known as the Uttar- 
Radhi Kayastha Sabha, for the fur- 
therance of the interests, education. 
aid and progress of members of his 
clan, and he is unanimously recog- 
nised as President of the Association. 
As astaunch Hindu, he hasalways 
maintained the traditions of his 
princely house, in thecelebration of 
religious ceremonies at Cossipore 
and at Kandi. He isalsoan ardent 
tourist, and has visitedalmostall the 
famous and holy places in the coun- 
try. He has entertained the leading 
officials of his time, from Sir Rivers 
Thomson to Sir Andrew Fraser, 
either at his town residence or at the 
Belgachia Villa; and when the 
Chinese Plenipotentiary. Tang Saho 
Yi, was in Calcutta, he accepted 
his hospitality at his Cossipore 
residence. the Thakur-Bari. He 
takes much interest in engineering 
and photography. The improve- 
ments that have been carried out 
at the Cossipore Tharkur-Bari, the 
Kandi Rajbati. and the Belgachia 
Villa, are all from designs executec: 
by himself, and he has a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of the mos: 
famous places in India, all of whic: 
were taken by himself. He ha 
contributed largely to charities 
public and private, and gave a hand 
some donation towards the pro. 
posed Victoria Memorial Fund. He 
is of a most affable disposition, a 
broad-minded gentleman with a 
love for things refined and beautiful. 
and a leaning towards the mystical 
and occult. He has for his Sec- 
retary Baboo Hari Mohan Banerjee, 


who has made a special study 
of astrology, palmistry and 
Sanskrit philosophy. 

Kumar Birendra Chandra Sinha 
is the eldest son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra, and is the most promising 
scion of the family. He was born 
in 1881. and was educated first at 
the Metropolitan Institution. and 
subsequently by a private tutor. 
He is a warm-hearted and _ philan- 
thropic gentleman, with a liking for 
travel, in which he has received 
every encouragement from his 
father, anda taste for photography, 
horticulture, and the decorative 
arts. As a scholar. he has ac- 
quired a solid foundation in English 
literature, and a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit. He is of active 
habits. more inclined to action 
than to speech, and is endowed with 
the virtues of thrift, patience, and 
industry. He finds recreation in 
motoring, but in all the various 
pursuits to which he is partial, he 
is thorough. Perhaps horticulture 
and landscape-gardening are his 
favourite occupations just at pres- 
ent, and in the latter direction he 
finds ample scope for the exercise 
of his talents in the grounds of the 
Belgachia Villa, to the improvement 
of which he devotes a good deal of 
his time. Photography, too, is to 
him something more than a mere 
hobby. In‘religious matters. new 
forms of thought have — an 
attraction for the young Kumar, 
who is not narrow in his views, 
his inquisitive mind inclining to a 
continual pursuit of knowledge. 
Like many of his forefathers, he 
takes an active part in public affairs, 
he is a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association, and an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate of 
the First Class. His sympathies 
with suffering humanity are large, 
and he collected funds, and made a 
handsome donation, towards the 
relief of those who suffered by the 
great earthquake in the Kangra 
Valley in 1905. During the visit of 
T. R. H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Calcutta in 1906, he 
acted as a Page to His Royal High- 
ness. He has also been nominated 
as Committee member of various 
societies and institutions in con- 
nexion with the Government. The 
retiring nature of his father has 
afforded him an early opportunity of 
looking after the affairs of his vast 
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estates, and he has thus acquired 
a fair knowledge of the intricacies 
of zemindary management. He 
possesses a good library, which 
receives considerable additions 
every month. 

The second son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra Sinha was Kumar Jitendra 
Chandra who was born in 1885 
and died twenty years later. He 
was educated at the Metropolitan 
Institution and read up to the 
matriculation standard. He was 
a youth of good promise, and his 
early demise was a_ severe blow to 
his family. 

Kumar Satish Chandra Sinha 1s 
the eldest son of the late Raja 
Purna Chandra Sinha, and was 
born in 1875. He was educated at 
the Metropolitan Institution, but 
owing to the death of his father, 
his academical career was brought 
to an early close, and his studies 
were completed at home. He 
devoted special attention to Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Drama, and 
it is mainly to his interest in the 
latter that the Indian Sangit Samaj 
owes its present flourishing cond1- 
tion. The dramatic members of 
the Samaj are elected from the 
Indian aristrocracy of Bengal. 
The Kumar himself is gifted with 
dramatic genius of a high order. 
and has dramatised for the stage of 
the Sangit-Samaj several works, 
such as Bakim Chandra’s Arishna- 
Ranta’s Will, and = Mrinalint. 
Like his father, he is of broad sym- 
pathies, but his charities are for the 
most part of a private nature. A 
large number of widows, orphans, 
and schoolboys receive aid from 
him and his purse 1s always open to 
really deserving cases. [n his private 
life he is prudent, just, and honour- 
able. and of a religious turn of mind. 
Motoring, touring, and photography 
are amongst his recreations. 

Kumar Sirish Chandra was the 
youngest son of Raja Purna 
Chandra. He was born in 1880, 
and received his education at the 
Metropolitan Institution. As a 
charitable and sympathetic man, the 
Kumar gave promise of a useful 
career, but he died at the age of 
twenty-two. He will be remembered 
by posterity for the munificent 
donation he made to the Kandi 
Charitable Hospital which was 
founded by his adoptive father, 
Kumar Girish Chandra. 
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Kumar MANMATHA NATH 
ROY CHOWDHURY of Santosh 
belongs to one of the most ancient 
aristocratic families in Bengal, from 
which came Maharaja Pratapaditya 
and Raja Basanta Roy of Jessore. 
His ancestors migrated from 
Jessore and settled at Santosh in 
the beginning of the 17th Century. 
The family is among one of 
the richest Aayastha houses 
in the province. During the time 
of the Moghul Emperors, they 
exercised exclusive rights over their 
estates. 

Kumar Manmatha Nath who is 
only a young man, just stepping 
Into manhood, has already made a 
reputation for himself. He main- 
tains the Dwarkanath charitable 
hospital, named after his late 
father, and the Bindubashini Girls’ 
and H.E. Bovs’ Schools, named 
after his mother. He also supports 
for the good of his tenantry a large 
number of Middle English Schools 
and Middle Vernacular Schools, as 
well as charitable dispensaries. 
He recently inaugurated a_ well 
equipped college in his own sub- 
division. Spacious and comfortable 
boarding houses have also been 
erected for the free accommodation 
of students. He manages these 
institutions himself as their Pro- 
prietor Secretary, and takes the 
keenest possible interest in the 
educational problem of his country, 
as his pamphlets and letters to Lord 
Curzon on this subject show. The 
Kumar has given a building, at his 
own cost, for the District Board 
Veterinary Hospital in the town of 
Mymensingh. 

The Santosh family have also 
established, at considerable expense, 
a Dharmshala in the holy city of 
Ajudya,and an Attl-Shala at Santosh, 
where food and shelter are dispensed 
free to pigrims and travellers. 

Gifts of landed property have 
been made by the Santosh family 
from time to time, for religious en- 
dowments and_ charities, which 
yield an annual income of nearly 
twenty thousand rupees. S nce the 
demise of his late lamented father, 
the Santosh estate have spent about 
five lakhs of rupees for public and 
charitable purposes. 

The Kumar is a benevolent and 
cultured member of Indian society. 
He bears an exemplary character and 
his private charities are unbounded 
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and unostentatious. He 1s gifted 
with distinct talents, and is consid- 
ered to be a rising orator and 
politician. The speech which he 
delivered at the Woodburn Memo. 
rial Meeting presided over by 
H. E. Lord Curzon, elicited praise 
both from the European and the 
Indian communities. His essays 
and speeches, which have been pub- 
lished in a big volume, have been 
highly spoken of by eminent men, 
such a: Lord Ripon, Sir Charles 
Elliot, and Sir Walter Lawrence. 
He received his early training in 
St. Xavier’s College, and 
his University education 
at Hare School and the 
Presidency College. He 
reads extensively at home 
where he has a splendid 
library of his own. His 
published writings show 
him to be an accomplished 
and thoughtful writer. 
He 1s a liberal but cautious 
social reformer, and_ his 
forcible appeal in support 
of the sea-voyage move- 
ment created a good deal 
of sensation. The leading 
journals and public men 
of his province have pro- 
nounced him to be “an 
honour to the territorial 
aristocracy of Bengal, one 
who combines in him the 
aristocracy of wealth with 
the aristocracy of in- 
tellect.’’ He has founded 
many useful associations 
and has been their guide. 
His palatial residences at 
Santosh, Calcutta and 
Chunar do credit to 
his esthetic taste. He isa 
fine rider and has beautiful 
horses and elephants. 
His magnificent motor 
landaulect shows that he 
is progressive in every respect. 

He is a strong advocate of tech- 
nical education, and also of temper- 
ance, in support of which, he has 
delivered speeches and_ written 
essays and pamphlets. It was he 
who first sent from Bengala young 
man to Japan for technical edu- 
cation. 

In recognition of his services he 
was appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association. He is 
also an influential member of the 
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governing body of the British Indian 
Association. 

Among his public gifts he has 
contributed Rs. 50,000 towards the 
All-India Victoria Memorial Fund, 
of which he is a vice-patron, and 
liberally contributed for the Corona- 
tion Drinking Fountain in the 
Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. 

As a zemindar, the Kumar is 
very popular. During the scarcity 
in IgoI, he helped his distressed 
tenants, and advanced large sums 
to enable them to tide over their 
difficulties. Besides he has always 


Kumar MANMATHA NATH Roy CHOWDHURY AND HIs Son. 


come forward with liberal dona- 
tions whenever relicf funds have 
been opened under Government 
supervision during famines. On his 
first tour round his estate he 
received right royal ovations and 
many appreciative valedictory 
addresses everywhere. In some 
places the people subscribed for 
portraits of the Kumar and 
had them unveiled with great 
éclat. In recognition of his efforts 
fur the public good he _ has 
been granted by the Government a 


first class certificate of honour and 
private interviews with their ex- 
cellencies Lords Curzon and Minto, 
and was also presented to H. E. the 
Commander-in-Chief. At the time 
of His Excellency Lord Curzon’s 
departure the Kumar received from 
the outgoing Viceroy special copies 
of his published speeches, together 
with a copy of his photograph 
and autograph signature. The 
Kumar had the pleasure of enter- 
taining His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and Lady 
Fraser as his guests. After the 
partition of Bengal he 
received H. H. Sir L. Hare 
and Party at Tangail, and 
entertained them in a 
right royal style—the 
place of entertainment 
being charmingly deco- 
rated with rare works of 
art in ivory, silver and 
gold. After lurch the 
Kumar held a Durbar 
where His Honour and 
party were photographed 
with the Kumar by the 
side of the Governor. 

The Kumar has pro- 
posed to commemorate 
this visit by adding a 
separate female ward to 
his Hospital to be 
named a{ter Sir Lancelot 
Hare. 

His loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Government 
of his great King are 
unimpeachable, and he has 


helped the union and 
better understanding 
between the rulers and 


the ruled by many social 
functions and enter- 
tainments. 

The Kumar played a 
prominent part in con- 
nection with the festivities 
and receptions arranged in honour 
of the Royal visit to Calcutta in 
1905-6. He was one of the few 
leading men who were on the depu- 
tation that received Their Royal 
Highnesses, as representatives 0 
Bengal. He was also one of those 
seven dignatories of the Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam who 
were presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses. Their Royal High- 
nesses accepted a special copy of 
the Kumar’s English translation 
of “Chandra Shekhar,” a book that 


has been favourably noticed by 
leading men and journals, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
also pleased to accept the dedica- 
tion of the Kumar’s memoir of 
the Royal .Visit to Calcutta. The 
Kumar’s son, Benoyendranath ‘s an 
exceedingly handsome and smart 
boy. Heis making striking progress 
with his governors and already 
speaks good English. Ifhe fulfils 
the promises of his boyhood he is 
destined to be a great man. 


The Honourable Maharaja 
GIRIJA NATH ROY, 
of Dinajpur, was born in 
1860 and educated at 
Queen’s College, Benares. 
He took over the manage- 
ment of his magnificent 
property and was invested 
with the title in 1883, in 
which year he attained 
his majority. The Raj of 
Dinajpur is of great 
ant:quity, and dates back 
to the r4th Century. It 
passed through many 
vicissitudes, in common 
with the rest of Bergal, 
In medieval and modern 
times, till, on the death of 
Maharaja Tarak Nath 
Roy in the year 1865, 
whle the present Maha- 
raja was still in his 
infancy, the estate came 
und:r the management of 
his adoptive mother, 
Maharani Syam Mohini, 
assisted by her son-in-law, 
Khettar Mohan Sinha, 
whose services singled 
him out for the bestowal 
of the title of Raja by 
the Government of Lord 
Lytton. The title of 
Maharani conferred upon 
the present Maharaja’s 
mother, Syam Mohini, already 
locally called Maharani, was g.ven 
for her great services during the 
distressing times of the famine of 
1873-74, when her liberal assistance 
enabled the raiyats of Dinajpur 
to tide over the crisis. Since attain- 
ing his majority, Maharaja GiriJa 
Nath Roy Bahadur has taken a 
very active part in the administra- 
tion of the district. He was chair- 
man of the Dinajpur Municipality 
for six years, and is also a member 
of the District Board and an honor- 
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ary magistrate. As a member of 
the Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, his services 
have been of value and have re- 
ceived the recognition of Govern- 
ment. His wide knowledge and 
ripe experience have enabled him 
to g.ve useful aid to the authorities. 
He has alwavs been foremost in 
forwarding public movements of 
the day, and has shown himself 
willing to assist in all measures 
for the welfare of the people with 
his purse, time, and labour. His 
public gifts have been generous. 


Maharaja GirIjJA NATH Roy, OF DINAJPUR. 


He has founded the Diamond 
Jubilee School, Weaving School and 
Sanskrit Tol, and also two chari- 
table dispensaries. At the expense 
of the Maharaja’s estate, the 
Ghagra Canal and the Thomson 
Canal, named after Sir Rivers 
Thomson, formerly  Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, were built 
at Dinajpur, and great benefit, by 
improved sanitation, was thereby 
conferred on that town. The title 
of Maharaja Bahadur was con- 
ferred by sanad upon the Maha- 
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raja in 1907 at a public Durbar 
at Dacca, when the Lieutenant- 
Governor in presenting the sanad 
spoke as follows, after giving full 
recognition to the Maharaja’s 
character and services:—‘‘ By your 
unswerving loyalty, high character, 
readiness to give your time and 
labour to promote all useful public 
objects, you have gained the high 
esteem of your countrymen and the 
grateful recognition of the Govern- 
ment. Itis very gratifying to me 
to be able to express, by the 
ceremony of to-day, the satisfaction 
with which the Governe 
ment has viewed your 
career.” 


Raja SREE NATH 
ROY, Banker and Zemin- 
dar of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal, was born in 1841, 
and comes of the well- 
known Kundu family of 
Bhagyakul in the District 
of Dacca. The Kundu 
family have always been 
noted for their public 
beneficence, and in the 
days before the British 
Administration of India 
were foremost in Eastern 
Bengal in their zeal for 
patronizing Sanskrit liter- 
ature, encouraging learned 
Hindu Pandits, and cele- 
brating Hindu religious 
rites. They also gained 
the name of public bene- 
factors by their great 
services in reheving the 
poor during the famines 
which are of such frequent 
recurrence in India, spe- 
cially in the great famine 
that devastated the Prov- 
ince in the early part of 
the eighteenth century 
when, by their generosity, 
thousands of lives were saved. For 
this act of munificence the then 
ruling chief conferred on the head 
of the family at that time, Ram 
Govinda Kundu, the title ‘‘Roy’’ 
as a family distinction and also a 
grant of rent-free lands, the annual 
income of which was Rs. 1,400. 
The head of the f mily bears this 
distinction to the present day. 
The descendants of the f-mily 
have continued all through the in- 
tervening time the charitable policy 
of their predecessors and have 
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spent large sums of money in reliev- 
ing famine and in public and private 
charity in general. They earned the 
thanks of Government some years 
ago by founding the present East 
Bengal Saraswat Somaj for promot- 
ing and encouraging Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Hindu law, philosophy and 
astronomy, by holding annual ex- 
aminations and conferring titles on 
successful students. The present 
Raja, as prime mover in this mat- 
ter, received a certificate of honour 
on the occasion of the assumption of 
the title of Empress of India by Her 
Imperial Majesty the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria in 
1877. Raja Sree Nath Roy 
has fully maintained the 
traditions of his family, and, 
in addition, has identified 
himself actively with public 
affairs. He received a good 
education in the Dacca and 
Presidency Colleges which 
has fitted him for the posi- 
tion as head of the family. 
He has served as a Municipal 
Commissioner, and was for- 
merly a member of the 
District Board, Education 
and Road Cess Committee, 
at Dacca. He has also held 
the position of Honorary 
Magistrate on the General 
Benches at Dacca, Munshv- 
ganj, Srinagar, and on the 
Independent Bench of his 
own at Bhagyakul. He is 
still a trustee of the Econo- 
mic Museum, a life member 
of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, and a life governor 
of the Mitford Hospital at 
Dacca. In all these capa- 
cities he has worthily upheld 
his reputation and gained 
great credit. Conjointly 
with his brothers, Babu 
Janokee Nath Roy and Rai Sita 
Nath Roy Bahadur, he has estab- 
lished many useful public institu- 
tions in East Bengal, including the 
Eye Infirmary at Dacca, and the 
Sita Kundu Water Works at Chitta- 
gong, to commemorate the name 
of his father, and a model bustee 
building for the poor at Caleutta. 
The brothers own and earry on 
many mercantile and_ banking 
businesses in East Bengal, and also 
the important mercantile and bank- 
ing firm in Calcutta established in 
the name of their father, the late 
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Prem Chand Roy. They have also 
established a steamer service ply- 
ing between Calcutta and Dacca. 
They are known to  Govern- 
ment as law-abiding, loyal, and 
peaceful zemindars and have re- 
ceived mention in successive Ad- 
ministration reports. Raja Sree 
Nath is also a Director of the re- 
cently established Bengal Nation- 
al Bank, Limited. In recognition 
of his loyalty and public spirit the 
title of ‘‘ Raja’’ was bestowed 
upon him as a personal distinction 
on the 30th May 1891. He has a 


Raja SREE NaTH Roy. 


son, Kumar Promatha Nath Roy, 
born in the year 1880 and educated 
at the Presidency College, who 
now manages his whole estate. 
The personal and family contribu- 


tions to the public funds exceed 
six lakhs of rupees. 
WOOPENDRA NATH SAWOO, 


senior partner of the firm of Messrs. 
P. G. W. Sawoo, Jute Balers and 
Dealers, Calcutta, is the son of Patit 
Chandra Sawoo, merchant and zem- 
indar. He was born on the 16th 
January, 1859, at Dhankurria, 


Basirhat, in Bengal, and was edu- 
cated at the Free Church Institution, 
Calcutta, which he left at the age of 
twenty years, on the death of his 
father. He then placed the manage- 
ment of the jute firm under the sole 
control of his brother-in-law, Babu 
Shama Charan Ballav, and retired 
to Dhankurria to administer his 
ancestral property, which has been 
greatly extended since that time. 
As a zemindar he proved most jast 
and liberal in his dealings. His 
care for his native village extended 
to the opening of well-lighted 
metalled roads, and he de- 
voted great attention to the 
installation of excellent 
drains. He established a 
High School, practically a 
free institution, with a hostel 
attached. Young Woopendra 
gave all his spare time to the 
welfare of the school, and 
reaped his reward in the 
brilliant results achieved by 
its pupils at the public ex- 
aminations. He also opened 
a charitable dispensary, 
which he named after his 
mother, Sama Sundari. This 
is in charge of a qualified 
surgeon and is richly en- 
dowed. For the improve- 
ment of the district he 
constructed the road known 
as the Dhankurria and Arbalia 
Road, and excavated many 
tanks upon his property. 
For many years he sat on 
the Bench of Honorary 
Magistrates at Basirhat, and 
on the District and Local 
Boards. In the famine of 
1896, Woopendra Babu ren- 
dered yeoman’s service to 
his poorer countrymen. He 
opened relief houses at Dhan- 
kurria, where over three 
thousand sufferers were comfortably 
housed and fed for six months, by 
which time a good many were able 
to return to their homes. Those 
who were utterly destitute, however, 
numbering over a thousand, were 
supplied with the necessaries of life 
for a further six months. These 
princely charities are still rtemem- 
bered in the district. In 1898 he 
sustained a severe loss by the death 
of his brother-in-law, Shama Charan 
Ballav, who had managed the jute 
firm in Calcutta so long and suc- 
cessfully. To this gentleman the 


present position of Messrs. P. G. W. 
Sawoo is due. Woopendra Babu 
then returned to active business in 
the management of his firm. In 
religion, Woopendra Babu is a 


Mr. W. N. Sawoo. 


Hindu of the Vaishnab sect. He 
maintains the worship at the 
temple of Issur Radha Kanta Jew, 
established at Dhankurria, and has 
dedicated a large zemindari to the 
service of this institution. Among 
the other religious works he has 
opened a ‘‘ Tol” at Dhankurria 
where many Brahmin youths are 
provided with residence and receive 
Sanskrit education. His large art 
collections at his palatial residence 
at 26, Gailiffe Street, Caicutta, and 
at Dhankurria, bear testimony to his 
love of art. He received Honour 
Certificates on the occasion of 
the late Queen-Empress’s Jubilee, 
and on the Coronation of the 
present King-Emperor. He is 
how a member uf the Bengal Smoke 


Nuisance Cemmission for Calcutta 
and Howrah. 


The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir RAM- 
ESHWARA SINGH. Bahadur, 
K.C.L.E., is the present head of the 
Raj Darbhunga house. His  bro- 
ther, the late Maharaja Sir Laksh- 
mishwara Singh Bahadur, G.C.LE., 
Was popularly known throughout 
Bengal. The public services to 
the State, and the charity ren- 
aioe the late Maharaja Baha- 
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dur, have received public recognition 
from all classes of the community, 
and a handsome statue, paid for by 
public subscription, has been erect- 
ed in Calcutta to perpetuate his 
memory. The present holder of the 
title is emulating the useful and 
patriotic career of his predecessors. 
By caste he is a Brahmin, the head 
of the Mithila Brahmins, one of the 
ten great divisions into which the 
Brahmins are divided. He is the 
second son of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Singh Bahadur, and was born on 
the 16th December 185g. At. the 
time of his 
father’s death, 
on the 18th Oc- 
tober 1860, he 
was barely a 
vear old. 

His __ brother, 
the late Maha- 
raja Sir Laksh- 
mishwara Singh, 
who was some 
thirty months 
his senior, suc- 
ceeded to the 
gudd1, but owing 
to the nonage of 
the brothers, the 
Court of Wards 
assumed _ the 
management of 
the estates, and 
arrangements 
were made by 
them for the 
education of the 
minor princes. 
Maharaja Ram- 
eshwara Singh 
was educated 
with his_ elder 
brother at Dar- 
bhunga, Mozaf- 
ferpur, and 
Benares. He 
acquired an early taste for learning, 
and displayed at school consider- 
able ability. At Benares he was 
the dux of his class: and made 
rapid progress. By twelve he had 
mastered all the subjects required 
for the entrance examination of the 
Calcutta University. His age, how- 
ever, prevented him from offering 
himself. 

In the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, literature, and science, his 
studies have been extensive, and he 
is an especially good Sanskrit scho- 
lar. The European forms of athletics 
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have always had an attraction for 
him. He is a good horseman, and 
an expert at tennis and rackets. 

On the completion of his educa- 
tion, he was offered an appoint- 
ment in the Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice, which he accepted: and 
from 1877 to 1885 served as 
Assistant Magistrate at  Dar- 
bhunga, Saran and Bhagalpur. 
The knowledge of the details of 
administration acquired during 
that period has stood him in 
good stead in the management of 
the estates of the Raj. 
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H. H. MAHARAJA SIR RAMESHWARA SINGH BAHADUR, 


There are few noblemen in India 
with a greater aptitude for business 
than the present Maharaja of Dar- 
bhunga, and the secret of his 
success is largely due to the close 
personal supervision which he ex- 
ercises, and to the energy and indus- 
try with which he applies himself 
to his duties. 

During the period of his service 
under Government he married, 
under a special agreement with his 
late brother, and obtained the main- 
tenance grant of Perganna Bachaur 
in the District of Darbhunga. The 
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duties of management which de- 
volved upon him in connection 
with this grant, interfered with 
the discharge of his functions as a 
public servant, and he tendered his 
resignation as Assistant Magistrate. 
He received the title of Raja Baha- 
dur under sanad, dated the 29th 
May 1886, and was exempted from 
attendance in Civil Courts under 
Government notification of the 14th 
May 1888. From 1888 to 1890 he 
sat in the Bengal Legislative 
Council as the representative of the 
land-owners of Bengal and Behar. 

On the death of Maharaja Sir 
Lakshmishwar Singh Bahadur, on 


the 16th December 1808, he 
succeeded to the guddi of Ray 
Darbhunga, and was_ personally 


invested by His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, on the 
2Ist January 1899, at Darbhunga, 
with the title of Maharaja Bahadur, 
He received the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal on the 23rd May Igoo. Since 
his succession to the guddt, 
Maharaja Rameshwara Singh has 
been elected a Member of the 
Legislative Council of India by 
the members of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, and has also filled the 
office of President of the Zemindari 
Panchayat, the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, the Behar Landholders’ 
Association, and the Bharata 
Dharma Mahamandal. 

In the Legislative Council he 
has played the part of an active 
and patriotic member, and _ his 
speech on the budget of 1890-91 
was recognised as a masterly per- 
formance. The Maharaja is a man 
of simple tastes and unaffected 
habits. He is fond of travel and 
has visited almost all the sacred 
places in India from Kamakhya in 
Assam, and the Western Himalayas, 
to Rameshwaram in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. His High- 
ness has given signal proofs of 
his liberality and large-hearted- 
ness. At his succession to the Raj, 
he made liberal presentations to his 
servants. Among other bencfac- 
tions he set aside a lakh of rupees, 
the interest of which will be devoted 
to the relief of orphans and widows 
upon his estates. To the Famine 
Relief Fund of the year Igoo he 
presented the munificent donation 
of a lakh and a half of rupees, as 
well as a lakh of rupees to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund. He 
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also gave thirty thousand rupees 
to the Mozafferpur Hospital, and 
twenty thousand towards repairs 
to the temples in Assam. Hand- 
some contributions have also been 
made by him to the Transvaal War 
Fund, and the funds organised 
for the relicf of sufferers by the 
floods in Bhagalpur and in Calcutta. 
His smaller gitts of charity are 
innumerable, and all his allow- 
ances in the Imperial Council were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of Darbhunga, for distri- 
bution among the respectable 
widows and orphans. 

As a politician, he is shrewd 
and far-seeing, assiduous in the 
discharge of his public duties, and 
unsparing in his labour. As a 
Zemindar he ts considerate. 


Babu DEVENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGHA, Zemindar, is a great 
grandson of Ramanando Ghosh, 
who, at the time when the Honour- 


Babu D. N. SINGHA., 


able East India Company was 
consolidating its position in Bengal, 
founded the estate of Sadarpur 
in Central Bengal. Ramanando 
Ghosh was born in the district of 
Murshedabad, and entered the 
service of the Hon. East India 
Company atanearly age. He served 
faithfully and with distinction in 
the several silk factories of the 
Company, and gained great favour 


with his superior officers. He was 
held in much esteem by the Direc- 
tors of the Company for the honesty 
and zeal which he displayed in the 
advancement of their business. In 
recognition of these services he was 
granted, from time to time, consid- 
erable sums of money as rewards. 
He remained in the Company’s ser- 
vice till an advanced age, and died 
at his estate at Sadarpur. Part of 
the great river of Northern India, 
the Ganges, extending through the 
three districts of Rajshahye, Pabna 
and Faridpur, is included in the 
estate of Sadarpur. 


Raja RANAJIT SINHA 
Bahadur, of Nashipur, son of the 
late Raja Kirti Chandra Sinha Baha- 
dur, was born on the oth June 1865. 
His estate was placed under the 
Court of Wards during his minority. 
The voung Raja received his edu- 
cation at the Berhampur College, 


where he had a= distinguished 
career, passing brilliantly even 
in the lower-class examinations. 


Mathematics was his strong point; 
in this branch of study he made 
quick progress. As a youth he was 
remarkable for his steady and 
straightforward character. The 
Raja Bahadur did not succeed to 
the estate without a certain amount 
of trouble. On his attaining his 
majority in the year 1886 a claim 
was raised on behalf of his aunt, 
and at first the Court of Wards 
was inclined to a division of the 
property. Sir Charles Paul was 
engaged to represent the interests 
of the Raja before the Court of 
Wards, he himself not being able to 
move as he was still a minor at 
the time ; but through the interven- 
tion of Sir Henry Cotton, then a 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
the Court of Wards agreed to retain 
the estate under its control until 
the Raja Bahadur had had oppor- 
tunity allowed him to establish his 
claim. In the heavy litigation 
which followed, Raja Ranajit Sinha 
Bahadur was successful throughout, 
and was established as the sole 
proprietor of the Nashipur Raj. 
This success was largely due to the 
Raja Bahadur’s own acumen and 
legal knowledge, for he took an 
active part in the conduct of his 
case, gaining the esteem of his own 
counsel whom he set right on cef- 
tain points of procedure. 


he Raja has proved a model zem- 
indar. He has introduced rules for 
zemindary inanagemcnt, which have 
proved so workable that they have 
been adopted by many of the leading 
zemindars of Bengal. His offices 
are governed on the same system 
as those under the control of 
Government. His servants enjoy 
official privileges, such as leave, pen- 
sion rules, etc., and no officer receives 
punishment until the complaints 
against him have been fully investi- 
gated. The Raja Bahadur himself 
is one of the hardest working men in 
his Raj. He is an early 
riser, getting through a 
couple of hours’ work in 
the early morning. Later, 
he attends his office regu- 
larly from 11 A.M. to 4-30 
or 5 P.M. During the cold 
weather months the Raja 
Bahadur goes on tour in the 
mofussil. There is not an 
institution, either in his 
own district or in Calcutta, 
with which he is not con- 
nected. He holds the posi- 
tion of a First Class Magis- 
trate, with summary juris- 
diction, and has gained the 
good opinion of all by his 
impartial justice. For six 
years he has acted as Honor- 
ary City Magistrate of 
Lalbong, and is Chairman 
of the Murshedabad Muni- 
cipality. At one time the 
Raja Bahadur was a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and proved himself 
avery useful councillor. 
He was married on the 4th 
May 1883, three years 
before attaining his major- 
Ity. He is a Hindu of 
the best type, and although 
moderate in his views, he 
1s orthodox in all social and religious 
observances. His charities have 
been very large. The British 
Government has a very loyal ad- 
herent in the Raja. He has a 
family of five sons and four daugh- 
ters, The eldest son, Kumar 
Bhupendra Narayen Sinha, a very 
Intelligent boy, is married to 
the younger daughter of Babu Braj 
Mohun Lall, of Gaya; his eldest 
daughter is the wife of the eldest son 
of Babu Isri Prosad, of Ullao. 
Raja Ranajit Sinha Bahadur 
Comes of distinguished ancestry. 
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The family originally came from 
the Deccan, where one of the Raja 
Bahadur’s direct ancestors, Maha- 
raja Tarawah, was the Ruling Chief 
of Bagagram in the 14th century 
A.D. This Maharaja, leaving his 
brother, Raja Rawat, in charge 
of his possessions, set out on a 
pilgrimage to Kurukhetra in the 
Umballa District, taking with him 
his son, Kumar Madan Singh. The 
party, after making the pilgrimage, 
went to Panipat, whence the Kumar 
proceeded to Jhind, with the per- 
mission of his father. The Kumar 


Raja RANAJIT SINHA BAHADUR. 


distinguished himself at this place, 
and becoming very popular, decided 
to settle there. He married the 
daughter of one Lala Siram, a 
wealthy banker, with the consent 
of the Maharaja, his father. Here 
the Kumar made his home, refusing 
to return to his native Raj. He had 
many descendants, and of these, 
his great grandson, ILahomal]l 
Rao, had five sons who, leaving 
Jhind, settled in various countries. 
Owing to the loss of certain family 
papers, the reasons that induced 
the sons of Lahomall to leave their 
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country are not known. We find 
the family, later, settled in favour 
with the Emperor of Delhi, Rai 
Sambu Nath, one of the present 
Raja Bahadur’s ancestors, being 
appointed by that monarch Nazim 
of the whole tract of country from 
Saharanpur to Meerut, and perma- 
nent Subadar and Feuzdar. The 
fainily distinguished themselves by 
their services. Rai Dadri Dass, 
brother of Rai Sambhu Nath, com- 
manded a body of horsemen under 
the East India Company, and took 
part in the battle of Shamli under 
Colonel Burn. Rai Tara 
Chand, another ancestor, 
received high honours from 
the Mogul Emperor, Jehan- 
gir, for his great services. 
Raja Devi Sinha Bahadur, 
another ancestor of the 
present Raja Bahadur, was 
the founder of the Nashipur 
branch of the family. In 
1756 he came from Pani- 
pat toMurshedabad, then the 
capital of Bengal, and en- 
tered the Honourable East 
India Company’s service 
in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, in which he held 
high and responsible offices 
in connection with the 
Settlement of Bengal. He 
farmed the revenues of 
Purnea, and, subsequently, 
of the districts of Rangpore, 
Dinajpore and Edracpur. 
In 1773, when Provincial 
Councils were formed, Raja 
Devi Sinha became steward 
or secretary. to the Provin- 
cial Council: of Mursheda- 
bad, and, later on, the 
office of Dewan was con- 
ferred upon him. He ren- 
dered important services to 
Lord Clive at the battle of 
Plassey, for which he was honoured 
by the title of Maharaja. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, 
Raja Udmunta Sinha Bahadur, who 
was well known for his liberality 
and charities. He established tem- 
ples in all his mahals, and granted 
lands, from the profits of which Deb 
Seba was conducted. These grants 
are still maintained by the present 
Raja Bahadur. He granted Brah- 
matter lands in every village to the 
Brahmins, and made large dona- 
tions for the public good. He wasa 
pious and religious man, and there 
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was hardly any religious institution 
with which he was not connected. 
The present Raja Bahadur is in 
direct descent from these great men 
of older times, and is a worthy 
representative of their fame. Des- 
cended from men who had so much 


Kumar BHUPENDRA NARAYEN SINHA. 


to do with the establishment of the 
British Government in India, the 
Raja Bahadur’s loyalty is well 
founded. The British Government 
has no more sincere friend than the 
subject of thissketch, Raja Ranajit 
Sinha Bahadur. 


Syed MOHUMMUD MAHDI 
HASUN- Khan, altas Syed 
Badshah Nawab RAZVI, 
Banker and Zemindar of Guzcri, 
Patna City, was born on 30th July 
1858 (18th Zilhija 1274 A. H.). 
He is a descendant of the illustrious 
General Syed Hassun, who origin- 
ally came to India with the army 
of Nadir Shah, the Persian con- 
queror. General Syed Hassun, at 
the express wish of the King of 
Delhi, left his promising young son, 


Syed Razi, in India with that 
monarch. Syed Murtaza, the son 
of Syed Kazi, obtained honour 


under the King of Delhi, and the 
title of Khan Bahadur was_ bes- 
towed upon him. Syed Abdullah, 
the next representative of the 
family, was indifferent to titles ; but 
his two sons, Syed Mehdi Ali Khan 
and Syed Mohammed Ali Khan, 
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obtained advancement, and were 
honoured with the titles of Khan 
Bahadur. The fourth son of Syed 
Abdullah, Syed Lutf Ah Khan, 
distinguished himself in the reign 
ot her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, and was created 
a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Further honours 
were in store for him on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress 
in 1887, when he was invested with 
the title of Nawab by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, — for 
faithful services rendered to the 
Government of India. The name 
of Nawab Syed Lutf Ali Khan is 
held in high respect in Behar, where 
his memory 1s honoured by his coun- 
trymen as the generous donor of a 
lakh and ten thousand rupees, which 
laid the foundation of the techni- 
cal institution now known = as 
the Behar School of Engineering. 
A portrait of this illustrious gentle- 
man now adorns the walls of 
the Engineering School, having 
been unveiled by the late Sir John 
Woodburn, then Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. The subject of 
the present sketch, Syed Badshah 
Nawab Razvi, generally known as 
the Nawab of Patna, is a_ loyal 
subject of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, Edward VII, and is ever 
ready to render service to the 
Imperial Government. On_ his 
mother’s side he is a descendant 
of two illustrious families. His 
mother, on the maternal side, came 
of the family of Haji Mohammad 
Ismail who had immigrated into 
India, was married to the daughter 
of the Nawab of Bengal, and was 
subsequently martyred at Bussora 
while on his pilgrimage to Karballa. 
Thus a link is formed with the 
famous ancestor, Mullah Amad 
Mozindarail. On the father’s side 
she was the granddaughter of 
Syed Ali Khan Bahadur, who was 
the grandson of Syed Abdullah 
Sahib Razvi. Syed Badshah Nawab 
Razvi is the proprietor of extensive 
zemindaries in the Patna and 
Bhagalpur Divisions, yielding an 
annual revenue of over a lakh and 
a quarter of rupees. By his wealth 
and position he is well-fitted to 
serve both the Government and _ his 
country. His interest in public 
affairs has always been keen, and 
his subscriptions in the cause of 
education, medical service, and 


charity have been continuous and 
ona handsome scale. In the interest 
of his Mussulman co-religionists the 
Nawab has appointed a permanent 
staff, with assistants, for the proper 
and decent interment of the remains 
of any of his co-religionists whose 
friends may not be able to perform 
the ceremony at their own cost. 
It is his present intention to make 
a permanent endowment of landed 
property to the value of Rs. 12,000 
per annum, as a memorial, the 
revenue to be expended for religious 
purposes and for the help of widows, 
orphans, and others who are helpless 
and needy among his co-religionists. 
At the Delhi Coronation Durbar 


SYED BADSHAH NAWAB 
RAZVI OF PATNA. 


the Nawab was the guest of Govern- 
ment. For some time he was 
Vice-Chairman of the Patna Munici- 
pality and an Honorary Magistrate. 
His services are still at the disposal 


of the Municipality and Patna 
District Board. 
Babu CALLY KISSES 


TAGORE was, up to the time of 
his death in 1905, the head of one 
of the three principal branches 
of the distinguished Bengali family, 
the ‘‘ Tagores,’’ well known for 
their wealth, culture, public spirit 
and liberality. Babu Cally Kissen 
was born in the year 1840 and 
was the son of Babu Gopal 
Lall Tagore, a well-known zemindat 


of Bengal. He was educated, first, 
at the Oriental Seminary, and after- 
wards at the Doveton College, 
Calcutta, where he acquired a 
thorough English training. Being 
the inheritor of a princely fortune, 
Babu Cally Kissen did not pursue his 
studies with a view to entering any 
oi the learned professions, but con- 
tented himself with a sound general 
education. He remained a diligent 
student all his life, and devoted 
much attention to books of 
travel. Being a great lover of 
learning, he did his best to dissemin- 
ate it among his countrymer. 
The Indian Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science, during its early 
struggles, found in him an earnest 
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and generous patron. He founded 
One of its chief laboratories (which 
bears his name) and so contributed 
to a work of incalculable benefit to 
his countrymen. He was a generous 
patron of authors and_ students, 
helping the former in the publication 
of their works, and assisting the 
latter in completing their education, 
both in India and abroad. He pos- 
sessed in a marked degree the chari- 
table tendencies of the Tagore family 
and distributed his bounties with- 
Out reservation, to all sects and 
creeds. The Mayo Native Hospital, 
the Deaf and Dumb School, the 
Albert Victor Memorial Hospital, 
the Roman Catholic Orphanage, the 

istrict Charitable Society, the 

angiya Sahitya Parisad, and many 
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other phiianthropic and educational 
institutions of Calcutta, received 
substantial support from him. His 
charities, however, were not confined 
to his native city alone. He liberally 
contributed to the Anglo-Bengali 
School and the Macdonnell Students’ 
Boarding Institution at Allahabad, 
the Leper Asylum at Dehra Dun, 
the Central Hindu College at Bena- 
res, the Charitable Hospital at 
Barisal, and many similar institu- 
tions in different parts of the 
country. To his friends and rela- 
tions he was uncommonly generous, 
and the aggregate amount given by 
him towards various public purposes 
was not less than ten lakhs of rupees. 
Babu Cally Kissen had, however, 
other claims to public. regard. 
As a possessor of great landed prop- 
erty, he administered the same as 
a model landlord, and was highly 
respected and loved by his tenants. 
He did not put himself forward in 
public movements, but preferred the 
quiet of a retired life. In the 
latter part of his life, Babu Cally 
Kissen, who had done so much to 
alleviate the sorrows of others, 
was himself heavily visited. He 
lost his two sons in their youth, and 
his wife, who was his worthy 
partner, soon followed them. A 
favourite daughter, a grandson, a 
son-in-law, and a daughter-in-law, 
died in quick succession, and to 
complete his sufferings he was 
stricken with blindness. Worn out 
in health and spirit, Babu Cally 
Kissen retired to Benares, the holy 
city of the Hindus. There he died 
in 1905, in the 65th year of his age, 
leaving an only grandson, Sreeman 
Profulla Nath Tagore, who inherits 
his estate. 


The late Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
JOTINDRA MOHAN TAGORE, 
K.c.S.1., long held a position of 
influence in Bengal and Calcutta. 
As a_ distinguished member of 
Indian society, a gentleman of high 
culture and a wealthy landowner, 
he held the confidence of 
Government and the respect of 
all classes. He was born in 1831, 
educated at the Hindu College, 
Calcutta, and at home under the 
guidance of the celebrated Captain 
D. L. Richardson and others. He 
gave early proof of literary culture 
and taste by composing several 
Bengali dramas and farces, and by 
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associating with men of learning and 
ability. He was a member, and, 
for several years honorary secretary, 
of the British Indian Association, 
its president in 1879, and again in 
1891. He began to attend public 
mectings and take a share in public 
affairs early in life. In the Orissa 
famine of 1866 he co-operated with 
Government in devising measures 
of relief in the Midnapore District. 
In 1870 he was nominated a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and reappointed in 1872. In Feb- 
ruary 1877 he was appointed an 
Additional Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor-General, 
and in recognition of the valuable 
assistance rendered by him in the 
discussion of the provisions of the 
Civil Procedure Code, was reappoint- 
ed in 1879. On the occasion of 
the Imperial Assemblage, in 
January 1877, he was made a 
Maharaja. He was created C.S.I. 
in 1879, and K.C.S.I. in May 1882; 
received the titleof Maharaja 
Bahadur in January 1890, and in 
January 1891 the title of Maharaja 
was made hereditary in the family. 
His donations of money and land 
to charitable institutions and in 
aid of national and public move- 
ments have been munificent. He 
gave a lakh of rupees in_ his 
mother’s name, for the benefit of 
Hindu widows; effected a settle- 
ment of estates worth Rs. 80,000 
to endow the Moolagori temple at 
Shamnagar and the feeding of 
paupers at the Prasad. He 
gave donations to the District 
Charitable Society and the Mayo 
Hospital. He founded — scholar- 
ships in the name of his father 
Babu Hara Kumar Tagore, who 
died in 1858, and his uncle, Babu 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore, c.s.1.. on 
whose death in 1866 he became 
the head of the family. He 
annually gave a gold armlet for 
proficiency in Sanskrit literature, 
and a gold medal for the test 
examination in the Tagore Law 
Lectures, as well as another gold 
medal for proficiency in Physical 
Science. He filled the following 
offices usefully and honourably, 
viz., those of a Justice of the Peace 
for the town of Calcutta, Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, President 
of the Faculty of Arts, and Member 
ot the Syndicate, 1881-2, Trustee 
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of the Indian Museum (President 
in 1882), Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital, and a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. He 


The late Maharaja Bahadur Sir JOTINDRO MOHAN TaGoORE, K.C.S.1. 


presented to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity the marble bust of his uncle, 
which has been placed in the 
portico of the Senate House. 
Jointly with his brother, the Raja 
Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore, C.IL.E., 
he presented to the Municipality 
of Calcutta a piece of land for a 
square (to be named after his 
father), in which he placed a marble 
bust of his father; he also gave 
another piece of land for the Mayo 
Hospital. He is succeeded by his 
adopted son (Raja Sourindra 
Mohan’s son), Maharaj Kumar Sir 
Prodyot Kumar Tagore, kt. The 
large estates are situated in several 
districts of Bengal, chiefly in Rang- 
pur,Faridpur, Purnea, Murshedabad, 
and the 24-Pergannas, In Calcutta he 
built two fine houses, ‘‘The Prasad’’ 
and ‘‘ Tagore Castle.’’ adorned 
with costly specimens of art, where 
the late Maharaja entertained with 
princely hospitality. He received 
for life the income of the vast estate 
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left by his uncle, Prosanna Kumar 
Tagore, and was able to make 
large additions to his share of 
the paternal property. The Tagores 
of Calcutta have 
always held a 
leading position 
in Bengal, but 
the late Maha- 
raja Bahadur 
Sr Jotindra 
more than any 
other member 
of the family, 
combined public 
offices with per- 
sonal status. 
Strictly ortho- 
dox and devoted 
to religious ob- 
servances, he 
never dis- 
regarded the 
claims of society, 
civilization and 
culture, and 
gained the good 
will and esteem 
of Europeans 


and 


his own 
countrymen 
alike. It was 


said of him 
that he combined 
the polished po- 
liteness of the 
old school, with 
the educational 
accomplish- 
ments of the 
new, more com- 
pletely than any 
other man of his 
time. By select- 
ing him as a 
member of va- 
rious special 
committees,such 
as the Education 
Commission — of 
1882, and Jury 
Commission - of 
1893, etc., Gov- 
ernment showed 
its apprecia- 


tion of his ability and character, 
Costly litigation took place in 
connection with the interpretation 
of the will of his uncle, Babu 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore. The 
Privy Council finally decided that 
the Maharaja had only a life-estate 
under the will, and that after his 
demise, the estate would go to his 
cousin, Babu Gaynendra Mohan 
Tagore, or his representatives. 


Maharaja Sir PRODYOT 
KUMAR TAGORE, kt.; born on 
17th September 1873; only son 
and heir of Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, gv.; 
married Lady Sooroja Bala Tagore. 
Educated at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta; and afterwards under 
private tutor, Mr. F. Peacock, 
Barrister-at-Law, grandson of Sir 
Barnes Peacock, Chief Justice of 
Bengal. Hon. Secretary, British 
Indian Association; Trustee, 
Victori:a Memorial Hall; Trustee, 
Indian Museum; Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain; Hon. Presidency 


Maharaja Sir PROpyor Kumar TaGore, Kt. 
From fainting by G. P, Jacomb-Hood, R.l. 


Magistrate, Calcutta; member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
served for six years aS a Com- 
missioner of the Corporatioa of 
Calcutta; represented the City 
of Calcutta at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. Knighted by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 1906. 
Recreations; music, photography, 
and motoring. Address: Tagore 
Castle, Calcutta. Club; British 
Indian Association, Calcutta. 


Kumar SHYAMA KUMAR 
TAGORE was born in 1882. He 
is the son of Raja Sir Sourendro 
Mohun Tagore, K¢., c.1.E., Mus. 
Doc. (Oxon.), a distinguished 
musician, whose substantial services 
in the cause of Indian music have 
met with recognition in various 
forms at the hands of the ruling 
power; and have also attracted 
attention and recognition among 
literary and scientific societies in all 
quarters of the civilised world. The 
Kumar’s school education was sup- 
plemented by home studies, under 
the able direction of Mr. P. L. 
Buckland. The distinguished per- 
sonality of his father secured to 
the Kumar recognition, in the shape 
of autograph letters of congratula- 
tion, from several crowned heads of 
Europe and Asia, on the occasion of 
his marriage in 1895. Among these 
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were the German Emperor, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Kings of 
Sweden, Belgium, and Siam, and the 
Shah of Persia. He received, as pre- 
sents on this occasion, a signed pho- 


* Kumar SHYAMA KUMAR TAGORE. 


tograph and an enamelled rose-water 
bowl from the King of Siam, and a 
garland of musk from the Ruler of 
Nepal. The Shah of Persia bes- 
towed on him the title of ‘‘ Nawab.” 
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In 1896, the Shah of Persia appointed 
him to the honorary office of Vice- 
Consul for Persia at Calcutta, an 
office which he was the first Hindu 
to hold. He was promoted in 1899 
to the higher office of Vice-Consul- 
General, and in rg00 he was appoint- 
ed Tea Agent for Persia. The Shah 
also conferred upon him the honour 
of a Knighthood of the Imperial 
Order of the Lion and the Sun of 
Persia. The Kumar takes after his 
father in his musical studies, of 
which he is passionately fond. He is 
a practical musician and an author. 
He is also a_ student of more 
practical matters and, at the request 
of the Persian Government, he has 
written a book on Tea. Being a 
rigid Hindu, like his father, he de- 
votes his leisure to the study and 
elucidation of the Hindu religion, in 
its aspects of Vedanta (Monotheism) 
and Tantra Sastra (which deals with 
the God-head in the form of Primal 
Energy). He is the author of a 
book, “ Koular Chana Mrita Raha- 
sya,’’ a Tantric compilation for 
the sect of worshippers known as 
Viracharis. He has undertaken the 
compilation of a work named 
‘*Sakta Darsan’’ or the Philosophy 
of the Sakta form of Religion. ihe 
Kumar is a corresponding member 
of the International Society, Tantric 
Order, of America. 
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Dr. (M. N. BANERJEE, B.A., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A. (Lond.), was born 
at Subarnapore, Nuddea District, 
Bengal. At the age of ten, after 
passing the vernacular scholarship 
examination from the village school, 
he came to Calcutta to complete 
his education, for which purpose 
he attended the Hare School, Pre- 
sidency College, and St. Xavier's 
College. From the last named in- 
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Dr. M. N. BANERJEE. 

stitution he graduated in 1877, and 
accepted the appointment of Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Cathedral 
Mission College. At the same time 
he continued to attend lectures at 
the Medical College. During this 
period he assisted his brother, 
Pandit Jogendranath Vidyabhushan, 
in editing ‘‘ Aryadarsana,’’ a well- 
known Bengali periodical. He was 
the author of many articles in that 
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journal, In the year 1880 Dr. 
Banerjee visited England for the 
purpose of completing his medical 
education, and studied at King’s 
College, London, under Lord Lister. 
Sir George Johnson, and other 
eminent professors. In 1882 he 
obtained his medical diplomas and 
accepted the appointment of Resi- 
dent Medical Officer at the Royal 
Free Hospital, where he practised 
for three years in touch with the 
best medical men. He also acted 
as Secretary to the Indian Society, 
and was associated with the Indian 
community in London in the pre- 
sentation of a birthday address to 
Mr. Gladstone, a reception to Lord 
Ripon on his return from India, a 
memorial to Mr. Fawcett, and in 
other political and social affairs of 
the day. He returned to Calcutta 
and commenced practice in 1886, 
building up a large connection 
within a short period. During the 
prevalence of plague he was very 
active in affording medical aid to 
sufferers. He never refused his 
services, and often risked his own 
life in performing operations on 
plague patients. He was attacked 
with plague after one of these 
operations, but recovered after a 
hard struggle. An official commu- 
nication, dated September 18th, 
1899, makes special mention of the 
services which he had ‘‘on numerous 
occasions rendered to Government 
and to the Medical Officers of the 
Corporation in connection with the 
outbreak of plague,’’ and Sir John 
Woodburn ‘‘expressed his sense of 
the excellent work done and the 
valuable aid rendered, and conveyed 
an expression of his hearty apprecia- 
tion of them.’’ Dr. Banerjee has 
been Lecturer on Medicine and a 
Physician at the Albert Victor 
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Hospital for many vears. Some of 
the beds of the hospital are endowed 
by him and his patients. He in- 
duced one of his patients lately to 
pay more than Rs. 50,000 for the 
extension of the hospital. Dr. 
Banerjee also takes great interest, 
and is always ready with his 
help, in the education and 
social improvement of the rural 
population of his part of the 
country. 


The late JOGENDRA CHANDRA 
BASU. The career of the late Babu 
Jogendra Chandra Basu affords an 
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The late JoGENDRA CHANDRA Bast. 


instance of the success of a persist- 
ent policy, followed with almost 
religious devotion. It was the dream 
of his life to make Bengali journal- 
ism up-to-date in every respect, an 

he was fortunate, inasmuch as he 


saw, before his death on the 18th 
August, 1905, its realization. 
Jogendra Chandra Basu was born 
on the 31st December, 1835, in Il]sara, 
a village in the Burdwan District, 
which was the home of his maternal 
grandfather, while his ancestral 
house was situate in Berngram cn 
the banks of the Damodar. He be- 
longed to the Kayastha community. 
After matriculating from the 
Hooghly Collegiate School, Jogendra 
Chandra entered the Hooghly College. 
But the promise of a successful uni- 
versity career had no charms for him, 
and his ambition led him into the 
paths of journalism. He joined the 
staff of the Sadharant, and served his 
apprenticeship under Babu Akshoy 
Kumar Sircar, whose name to-day 
is a household word in Bengal. 
Next he came to Calcutta and 
started the Bengalee weekly, Banga- 
basee. The success of the paper 
was phenomenal. It created a_re- 
volution in Bengalee journalism, 
imparted to it force and vigour, and 
in a manner quickened its atrophied 
veins with the blood of Western 
Journalism. It was the recognised 
organ of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity, and even in far-off Madras 
civilians, like Mr. Lilly, spoke of it 
as “the most influential and the 
most widely circulated of Bengalee 
Journals.’’ The hold it had on the 
orthodox section of the Hindu com- 
munity was made manifest when 
on the introduction or the Age of 
Consent Bill in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, numbers responded 
to its call, and a united voice of 
protest went up against the proposed 
Act. It was during the agitation 
against this Bill that the Bangabasee 
Sedition Case cropped up. Jogendra 
Chandra was prosecuted on a charge 
of publishing seditious articles in the 
Bangabasee. But, thanks to the 
tact of the then Chief Justice, the 
Case was satisfactorily settled. 
Jogendra Chandra started a daily 
paper in Bengalee, but had to aban- 
ae it after ten years’ struggle. 
= also started a Hindi edition of 
€ Bangabasee, and this journal] in 
the lingua Franca of India is the 
Most popular of its kind. 
cae next work was the publication 
: the evening paper, the Telegraph, 
€ cheapest evening paper in this 
ey, The paper was very popu- 
: T. But the time is not yet for the 
—— of a pice-paper published in 
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English, and the journal has now, 
after Jogendra Chandra’s death, been 
converted into a weekly. 

He published almost all the old 
religious works of the Hindus in the 
o1iginal Sanskrit, as well as in Hindi 
and Bengalee. And he has earned un- 
dying fame by rendering these works 
popular, and bringing them within 
the reach ofall. Healsoreprinted the 
masterpieces of old Bengalee authors. 

Jogendra Chandra himself was an 
author of no mean repute. The 
Rajalaksmt, the Model Bhagnt, and 
other sketches of society are in the 
hands of the Bengalee reading public 
who appreciate them. 

His business capacity was great. 
The huge pubiishing business went 
on smoothly under his guidance. 

He was very popular in his own 
village, in which he made consider- 
able improvements by establishing 
schools, a post office and a bazaar. 
He also constructed an embankment 
and excavated several tanks. He 
was a man of many virtues as well 
as of many inventions. 


Mr. KALI PODO BOSE, B.A,, 
Pleader, District Courts, Meerut, 


was born at Sialkot in the Punjab, 


Mr. K. P. Bose. 


India, in the year 1858, and received 
his education principally at the 
Canning College, Lucknow, where he 
obtained his B.A. Degree in 1877. 
For about three years he was a 
Professor in the Canning College, 
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Lucknow, and the Muir Central 
College at Allahabad. In 1882, he 
was appointed Assistant to Colonel 
Sir George Chesney, then Secretary 
to the Government of India, 
Military Department, for a short 
period, and afterwards went te 
Allahabad and studied accounts 
under Mr. Simkinson, Accountant- 
General of the United Provinces. 
He next took up law, in 1885, 
and practised at the District Courts, 
arrival 


Meerut. Soon after his 
at Meerut he was appointed 
Government Pleader and Public 


Prosecutor, which appointment he 
held only for a year; his private 
practice growing up rapidly and his 
reputation spreading quickly in all 
neighbouring districts. Possessing, 
as he does, an extensive knowledge 
of the English, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Persian languages, his chief aim in 
life has been to promote education 
ainong his countrymen. He founded 
the Anglo-Vernacular School in the 
Meerut Cantonments, and also laid 
the foundation of the Meerut College. 
He is Honorary Secretary of the 
Lyall Library and Reading Room, 
Town Hall, Meerut, which he himself 
founded ; and is also a Trustee of 
the property left by Nanak Chand, 
who set aside all his property, worth 
40 lacs, for educational and _ chari- 
table purposes. He has been Presi- 
dent of the District Caste Committee. 
In connection with the Lyall Library, 
he also started the Jubilee Club (in 
the Town Hall) which admits all 
classes as members, its object being 
to break. down the social barriers of 
the several communities and weld 
them into one homogeneous whole. 
His quiet efforts have been  con- 
tinuous to improve and _ cheapen 
means of travelling by roads, canals, 
and railways, and to make the con- 
ditions of life more easy for the 
masses of the people. In postai and 
telegraph matters, his representa- 
tions to Government for cheaper 
rates have already borne fruit, and 
he is working for the adoption of 
‘‘pice postage’ and of ‘‘pie fares.’’ 
He is very popular among his bre- 
thren of the Bar, has often led the 
Bar Association, and has founded 
the Law Chambers Company at 
Meerut, of which he is Managing 
Director. For his public services he 
was awarded a seat in the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar of 1903, and also 
a Certificate in the name of the King- 
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Emperor, under the signature of 
Sir James Digges La Touche, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces. 


Sir WALTER MYTTON 
COLVIN, Bar.-at-Law, Allahabad, 
is the youngest son of the late 


Sir W. M. COLVIN. 


Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Colvin, Bengal 
Civil Service, Lieutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces, who died 
in the Fort of Agra on the goth 
September 1857, during the Indian 
Mutiny. Sir Walter Colvin was 
born at  Moulmein, Tenasserim, 
Burma, on the 13th September 
1847. He proceeded home for his 
education and was educated at 
Monsieur Maclean’s School, Lake 
of Geneva, Windlesham House, 
Brighton, and afterwards at Rugby 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where 
he was a Scholar and LL.B. He 
was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in January 1871, and pro- 
ceeding to India, was enrolled as an 
Advocate of the Allahabad High 
Court, where he has practised ever 
since, having enjoyed a leading 
practice. In18g2 he was appointed 
by the Local Government to be a 
Member of the North-West Prov- 
inces Legislative Council, and 
subsequently was elected a repre- 
sentative of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. He served on the Council 
for five years, till 1897. When 
Lord Curzon appointed a Police 
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Commission to enquire into the 
Police administration, Sir Walter 
Colvin was appointed to serve 
thereon as a European non-official 
member, in which capacity he 
served for nine months. On the 
completion of this important service 
he was,on the 1st January 1904, 
knighted by the King. Sir Walter 
Colvin has been a Fellow of the 


Allahabad University since the 
year 1892. 
Dr. BEPIN KRISHNA COO- 


MAR, the youngest son of the late 
Boikuntha Nath Coomar, was 
born in the family residence at 
Belur in the District of Howrah in 
November 1850. After matricu- 
lating, he entered the Medical Col- 
lege in 1868. On successfully pass- 
ing the final examination of his 
college, he was admitted into the 
Government service as House Sur- 
geon to the Medical College Hos- 
pital, in 1875. He remained in this 
capacity for over two years, after 
which he resigned and took to 
private practice, and since then 


Dr. B. K. COOMAR. 


has been practising successfully in 
Calcutta. Both asa physician and 
a surgeon, he is widely known to 
his professionel brethren for his 
practical sagacity and keen insight. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate, and 
a Municipal Commissioner of the 
Bally Municipality for several years, 
and is a life member of the Indian 


Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, founded by the late Dr. 
Mohendra Lall Sircar, M.D., D.L., 
C.1.E., Who was closely related to 
him. Huis eldest brother, the late 
Rajkristo Coomar, was an engineer, 
being an L.C.E. of the University 
of Calcutta, and was rewarded tor 
his meritorious services by the 
Government with the title of Rao 
Saheb. His elder brother, Pran 
Krishna Coomar, was a pleader in 
the Judge’s Court at Hughli. His 
cousin, N. M. Coomar, held an 
appointment in the Subordinate 
Executive Service under _ the 
Government of Bengal. 


Mr. JOGEN CHUNDER DUTT, 
M.A., B.L., Attorney-ataLaw, Cal- 
cutta, Was born in Calcutta in 1862, 
and educated at the Presidency 


Mer. J.C. DUTT. 


College, affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta where he gained the 
degrees of Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Law. In the examina- 
tion for the former degree he 
stood first of his year in English 


from the Presidency College, 
and was awarded the University 
gold medal and prize. In 1892 


he was admitted as an Attorney 
of the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal, having 
gained the first place in the 
Attorneys’ Final Examination. Mr. 
Jogen Chunder Dutt comes from the 
well-known Christian family of the 
Dutts of Rambagan in Calcutta. 


His father 1s Mr. Omesh Chunder 
Dutt, Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate. His great grandfather, 
the late Mr. Russomoy Dutt, was 
the first Indian Judge to be 
appointed to the Calcutta Court of 
Small Causes, formerly known as 
the Court of Requests, and his 
grandfather, Mr. Koylas Chunder 
Dutt, was the first Indian Collector 
of Calcutta. The family are dis- 
tinguished in the present as in the 
past. The Indian poetess, Toru 
Dass, was his cousin, and Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, late of the 
Indian Civil Service and until recent- 
ly Finance Minister to H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, is also a cousin 
of his. Mr. Jogen Chunder Dutt is 
an Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for Calcutta, and a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University. 


Mr. SHAMUL DHONE DUTT, 
Solicitor, senior member of the firm 
of Shamul Dutt & Gupta, is the son 
of the late Kali Charn Dutt, Zemin- 
dar. He was born at Calcutta in the 
year 1843 and educated at the Hindu 
College and at the Presidency College. 
His first articles were to Mr. W. F. 


Mr. SHAMUL DHONE DUTT. 


Gillanders, but subsequently these 
tt transferred to Babu Roma 
auth Law, of the firm of Swinhoe 
and Law. Mr. Dutt duly passed his 
teeedieamtt pe in the year 1870 and 
as enrolled in December of the 


Same year As he had passed before 
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his turn, he had to endure a wait of 
six months before being enrolled. 
Mr. Dutt’s abilities speedily brought 
him in business when he commenced 
to practise on his own account, and 
for some years he conducted single- 
handed his growing practice, but 
later he took into partnership 
Mr. Nalin Chandra Gupta, who had 
been his articled clerk. The firm 
after Mr. Gupta’s enrolment became 
Dutt and Gupta, under which title it 
is still carried on and has become 
very prominent in legal circles. 
Mr. Dutt takes an interest in public 
affairs and in all matters appet- 
taining to the well-being aE his 
countrymen. 


Dr. CHARLES ARTHUR FUL- 
LER, m.s. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 


Dr. C. A. FULLER. 
L.R.c.P. (Lond.), Cawnpore (Surgeon- 


Captain, United Provinces 
Horse), was 
Devonshire, in , the 
and received his 

the Tavistock Grammar 
From there he went to 


year 


M.B. (Lond.). 


Anesthetist. 


Medical School. 


Light 
born in Plymouth, 
1868, 
education at 
School. 
St. Mary’s 
Hospital where he qualified, obtain- 
ing the diplomas of M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
and L.R.C.P. (Lond.), in 1892, and in 
the following year the degree of 
At St. Mary’s he held 
the posts of House Physician to 
Sir William Broadbent, and House 
He was an Assistant 
Demonstrator of Physiology in the 
He came to India 
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in 1893 as Medical Officer to the 
Cawnpore Factories, which post he 
still holds. He is a member of the 
British Medical Association and 
Surgeon-Captain in the United Prov- 
inces Light Horse. 


Mr. KAIKHOSRU ADURJEE 
GHASWALLA, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Poona, Bombay Presidency, 
comes of the well-known _ Parsee 
family of that name settled in the 
capital of the Deccan for the last 
sixty years. He was born at Poona 
in the year 1869. His early educa- 
tion was received at St. Vincent's 
School and the Poona Native 


Mr. K. A. GHASWALLA. 


Institution, and to complete his 
course he was placed under the 
Jesuit Fathers at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. Having pursued 
his studies so far in India, Mr. Ghas- 
walla then proceeded to England 
for the purpose of studying Law. 
He entered at Lincoln’s Inn and in 
due course was called to the Bar, 
after which he placed himself under 
Mr. P. B. Abraham, a well-known 
London lawyer, and obtained valu- 
able experience under him. In the 
course of the six years, during which 
he remained in England, Mr. Ghas- 
walla acquired a valuable profession- 
al training in Law and practice 
in the various legal departments. 
In the year 1896 he decided to return 
to India. Arriving here he chose 
Rangoon as the scene of his first 
professional practice, and accord- 
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ingly entered himself as an Ad- 
vocate of the Chief Court of Burma 
in the city. He remained in good 
practice at Rangoon for five years 
till the death of his father, in 
1900, which threw upon him the 
duties connected with the manage- 
ment of the family estate, and 
he returned to Poona to carry them 
out. Settled in Poona he has, 
ever since, devoted himself to legal 
practice, in which he has acquired 
a considerable reputation. He gives 
part of his time to public affairs, 
and is a Government nominee for 
the City Corporation of Poona. 


Dr. 


Mecrut, was born 


TRILOKINATH GHOSE, 


in. September. 


Dr. T. N. GHOSE, 


1840, at Chinsura, near Calcutta. 
He comes of a well-known Bengalee 
family known as_ the ‘‘ Ghoses 
of Chandernagore.’’ His home at 
Chinsura is known as the ‘* House 
of the Seven Brothers.’’ He re- 
ceived his education at the Free 


Church Institution, and passed the. 


Entrance Examination ot the 
Calcutta University with credit. 
Having secured a_ scholarship he 
proceeded to the Calcutta Medical 
College where he followed the pre- 
scribed course of study for five 


years. Here he gained more than 
one scholarship and passed out 
with the degree of L.M.S. In 


1867 Dr. Ghose entered Govern- 
ment service and was placed in 
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charge of the Sudder Dispensary 
at Meerut. Those were days when 
the natives of India had little faith 
in Western medical science, but the 
skill of Dr. Ghose soon wrought 
a change at Meerut, which was 
evidenced by increasing attendance 
for treatment. Dr. Ghose has put 
in the whole of his Government 
service at Meerut, where he obtained 
great local fame as ‘‘ Dr. Triloki- 
nath” among the natives. In the 
course of his practice as a surgeon 
he has performed the greater part of 
the major operations in surgery. 
He has obtained the approba- 
tion of his superiors, and his name 
is favourably mentioned in official 
reports for medical skill and admi- 
nistrative ability. His is a unique 
record, for he was never transferred 
during his service; a tribute to the 
regard in which he was held by 
Government. During the Russian 
war panic of 1885, he volunteered 
for service in the field, and his offer 
was endcrsed by the late Dr. Moir, 
the Civil Surgeor, who stated that 
his services would be invaluable, 
as he was much more experienced 
in operations than most officers in 
the Army Medical Service. Dr. 
Ghose retired from Government 
service in I891, and an_ address 
was presented to him by the towns- 
folk of Meerut, praying him to 
continue practice in their midst; a 
token of the esteem in which he is 
held. He has practised in Meerut 
ever since. As asurgeon and specia- 
list in eye diseases, he has obtained 
a wide reputation. In the early 
seventies Dr. Ghose persuaded one 
of his Bengalee friends to open a 
druggist’s store at Meerut, to ensure 
a supply of pure drugs. This insti- 
tution, known as the ‘‘New Medical 
Hall’’, has flourished, and is now 
carried on on a large scale. Dr. 
(shose is a well-known and _ highly 
respected Freemason and _ has held 
offices in the Grand Lodge of Bengal. 
He ts secretary of the Cantonment 
A. V. School, also of the local Hari- 
Shava and manager of the Durgabai, 
which institution owes to him the 
celebrity which its annual solemnisa- 
tion of the Durga Puja has secured 


in recent years. Dr. Ghose has 
gained great reputation for his 
charity. He dispenses medical 


aid to the poor without distinction 
of caste or creed, and his popularity 
aS a consequence is unbounded. 


Dr. Ghose’s door is open to 
all comers, and his charities are as 
catholic as they are unostentatious. 


Mr. JAMES R. E. GOULDS- 
BURY, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore, Pur- 
jab, was born at Sylhet, E. Bengal, 
in the year 1837, and educated 
privately. He started life in mili- 
tary service at the age of 17, joining 
the Lancashire Militia as an Ensign, 
and went with the regiment to 
garrison the Ionian Islands in 1855. 
On the disbandment of the regiment 
at the conclusion of active operations 
in 1856, he returned to England and 
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Mr. JAMES R. E, GoOULDSBURY. 


sailed for India the same vear, vid 
the Cape, in a ship of 800 tons 
burden. He arrived in India in the 
eventful year of 1857, just when 
the Mutiny broke out. Following his 
adventurous bent, Mr. Gouldsbury 
enlisted in the Bengal Yeomanry 
Cavalry and went through the Oudh 
Campaigns. On joining the forces 
under the Command of Brigadier- 
General Rowcroft, he took a promi- 
nent part in those troublous times. 
The Mutiny over, he served as Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in several 
districts of the Punjab, vtz., Gugera, 
Ferozepore, etc., and in 1866, he left 
the Commission and joined the Chief 
Court Bar, Lahore, which was estab- 
lished in the same year. Two years 
later he was commissioned to Chota 
Nagpur, but did not accept the 


appointment. In 1882, he went to 
England and joined the Middle Tem- 
ple, where, obtaining a special dis- 
pensation of terms, he passed out in 
1884, returning to India the same 
year. -In Igo1, he again visited 
England for a short respite and 
returned in 1902, and has since been 
practising at the Chief Court, Lahore. 
Mr. Gouldsbury is the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Francis Goulds- 
bury, a Civilian of Bengal, who 
also held the Commissionership of 
Cuttack and Rajshaye and served 
lor about 38 years. He has been a 
member of the Masonic craft since 
1866, and takes a keen interest in all 
matters connected with clubs in 
general. He and Sir William Clark, 
Chief Judge, are the oldest surviving 
members of the original Punjab 
Club of 1863, and their Portraits, 
together with that of Sir Charles 
Rivaz, late Leiutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, are hanging in the new 
building. 


Mr. ARTHUR GREY (Lieut- 
Colonel, Punjab Light H orse), Bar.- 
at-Law (Inner lemple), Lahore, 
Punjab, was born at Trottor, Sus- 
sex, England, in the year 1855. He 


Mr. ARTHUR Grey. 


received his education at Welling- 
as College from 1866 to 1873, Hie 
: "| an open Exhibitioner of New 
ie ege, Oxford. Having com- 
Pleted his studies, he went to the 
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United States of America, where 
he remained for about e‘ght years, 
chiefly connected with the Press. He 
returned to England in 1885, and 
was called to the Bar the following 
year. He then became, and is 
still, a member of the North-East- 
ern Circuit. He came to India in 
1887, and practised at Bombay for 
over a year, where amongst other 
things he founded the Bombay 
Art Society. Compelled by 
failing health, he left Bombay for 
Lahore in 1889 and started prac- 
tice in the Chief Court of the Punjab. 
His ability soon secured him a 
leading position at the Bar, of 
which he has been the generally 
acknowledged leader since Sir Wil- 
liam Rattigan’s retirement. He 
has been for several years President 
of the Bar Association. He is 
Commandant of the Punjab Light 
Horse, which he himself organised 
in 1893, and is on the Sub-Council 
of the United Service Institution. 
Colonel Grey is well-known as a Free- 
mason, and is Grand Superintendent 


of the Royal Arch, as well as 
District Grand Master in the 
Punjab. Lodge Grey, of which 


he was the first Master, was named 
after him. He is also the Senior 
Permanent Trustee of the Punjab 
Masonic Institution. He owns a 
large tea estate in Kangra, con- 
sisting of about 1,600 acres, and is 
a member of the Tea Cess Com- 
mittee. He was one of the prin- 
cipals who obtained a concession 
for the Delhi Durbar Electric Tram- 
way Lighting Company, and he takes 
a great interest in electric enter- 
prises generally. At the Delhi 
Durbar he commanded a composite 
regiment ef Volunteer Cavalry, 
which formed the escert of H. E. 
th: Commander-in-Chief. He is a 
keen sportsman, but his partiality 
lies chiefly towards motoring. 
Colonel Grey is the eldest son of the 
late Colonel Francis D. Grey, who 
commanded the 39th (Hampshire) 
Regiment. His grandfather was 
Bishop ot Hereford, and he is a 
grandson of the first Earl Grey. 


Mr. J. H. LEE-HORWOOD was 
born in Bendigo, Victoria, Australia, 
in 1862, educated at Horton College, 
Tasmania, and Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne; took the degree, with 
honours, of Master of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Melbourne University, in 1883, 
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and joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London. Between his 
College and University periods Mr. 
Lee-Horwood devoted three years 
to mechanical] engineering. 


Mr. J. H. LEE-HORWoOoD, 


Bridge designing and general 
railway work for the Tasmanian 
and Victorian Government Railways 
filled in the next 34 years. Having 
resigned his appointment with the 
Victorian Government Railways in 
April 1886, he joined Millar Bros., 
Railway Contractors, as Engineer, on 
the construction of the Dimboola- 
Servicetown Railway, 60 miles in 
length. 

On completion of the Dimboola 
Railway, Mr. Lee-Horwood was 
appointed Engineer-in-charge for 
the construction of the Albany- 
Beverley Railway. After complet- 
ing 100 miles of this line, and 
owing to an accident necessitating 
a sedentary life, Mr. Lee-Horwood 
was appointed, from among 34 can- 
didates, to the Chair of Professor 
of Engineering and Surveying at the 
Ballarat School of Mines, which posi- 
tion he occupied for over five years; 
when he again resumed the active 
pursuit of his profession as General 
Manager and Engineer-in-charge of 
the Northam-Southern Cross Rail- 
way, West Australia, 170 miles in 
length, and on completion of the 
construction, took charge of the 
running of the traffic; an impor- 
tant feature of the above contract 
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was the construction of four large 
reservoirs. 

A successful private practice for 
four years on Coolgardie and Kal- 
voorlie gold-fields completed his 
career up to 1899. On these  gold- 
fields Mr. Lee-Horwood carried out 
the construction of a portion of the 
Coolgardie Railway, the Coolgardie 
Reservoir, the preliminary work of 
the Menzies Water Supply scheme, 
Kurmalpi Water Supply scheme, 
Coolgardie-Hampton Plains Tram- 
way, and supply and erection of a 
large number of mining plants. He 
also conducted an extensive practice 
as Mining Engineer and Surveyor, 
reporting on mines for various 
London Companies. 

During two years of his residence 
in West Australia Mr. Lee-Horwood 
held the position of Chairman to the 
Board of Examiners for Eng‘neers 
under the West Australian Govern- 
ment. Oncompleting a six months’ 
tour through the United Kingdom 
and the Continent in the latter half 
of 1899, at the end of that year he 
left London for India, as_represen- 
tative of Millar’s Karri and Jarrah 
Company (1902), Limited. 

For fifteen months during 1902- 
1903, Mr. Lee-Horwood served as 
Municipal Engineer to the Munici- 
pality of Lahore, Punjab, under the 
Public Works Department of India, 
and obtained sanction from the 
Government ‘of India for the 
execution of several large schemes 
for the improvement of the 
sewerage system, water supply, 
and conservancy tramway for 
the City and Cantonment of 
Lahore. 

Mr. J.ee-Horwood’s resignation 
from the Public Works Department 
was at first refused, but on the 
recommendation of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for the Punjab 
and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, a five years’ agreement 
was offered to him; this, however, 
was again refused, and Mr. Lee- 
Horwood reverted to his appoint. 
ment with Messrs. Millar’s Karri 


and Jarrah Company — (1902), 
Limited. 
Mr. Lee-Horwood holds the 


following Australian diplomas :— 
M.C. E. (Master of Civil Engineer- 
ing); Authorized Government Mining 
Surveyor ; Authorized Government 
Land Surveyor; Authorized Muni- 
cipal Engineer. 
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Mr. KALI NATH MITTER, c.LE., 
Solic'ttor and Vakil of the High 
Court, belongs to a Kulin Kayastha 
fam‘ly. He was educate] at the 
H ndu School and Pres‘dency Col- 
lege, and after fin’sh'ng h‘s educa- 
ton became articled to the late 
Mr. E. H. Sims, Solic‘tor, Calcutta. 
He was enrolled as an attorney 
‘n July 1868 and entered into 
partnershp wth Mr. Sims, wth 
whom he continued unt! 1873, 
when he began to practise on hs 
own account. He was adm‘tted 
as a Vakil of the H*gh Court on 
the 27th July 1872. 

In 1893 he was joined in h's 
practice by Babu Deva Prasad 
Sarbadh‘kary, M.A, B.L, and they 
have continued together since under 


Mr. Kati NATH MITTE, C.I.F. 


the name of Messrs. Kali Nath 
Mitter and Sarbadh‘kary. He is a 
member of the British Ind‘an Asso- 
ciation, of whch he has been elect- 
ed as one of the V:ce-Pres‘dents, 
and was for 23 years an elected 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta, 
in wh'ch capac:ty he took an active 
and prominent part in the settle- 
ment of most of the momentous 
matters which were brought up for 
discussion during that period. He 
wth several others, owing to some 
misunderstanding with the Local 
Government, res:gned his seat in 
the Corporation. While a Munic’- 
pal Commissioner he was appointed 
by Government to serve on com- 


mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octro: system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion of 
the suburban area w.th the town 
area, and in consequence of his 
nt'mate knowledge of Municipal 
affa‘rs, Sir Rivers Thompson nom- 
‘nated hm as a Member of the 
Leg slative Council of Bengal, in 
wh ch capac:ty he served for two 
years, during which period the Muni- 
c.pal Act ot 1888 was passed. He 
was one of the joint Secretaries of 
the Albert Victor Permanent Memo- 
ral Fund which was made over to 
the Government and became the 
nucleus of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatchia, and he has recently 
been appointed by Government as 
a member of the Comm'ttee for 
organising a paying Ward in the 
Med'cal College Hosp‘tal for the 
benefit of the Indian public. He 
s also a governor of the Bhagawan 
Dass Bogia Marwari Hospital. Sr 
Alexander Mackenze, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, appointed 
him a Member of the Calcutta 
Bu'lding Commission under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Jus- 
tice Trevelyan, as aresult of the 
labours of which Commission the 
existing Municipal Act, so far as the 
Bu'lding Regulations are concern- 
ed, was passed. He has been a 
Presidency Mag’strate for many 
years and is a lead'ng member of 
the Kayastha Sabha which makes 
social reform on strictly Hindu lines 
its object. 

For h's various and meritorious 
serv:ces he received the decoration 
of C.1.E. in rgor. 


Mr. FRANCIS WILLIAM 
MOORE, Barrister-at-Law, Meerut, 
was born in 1864, at Agra, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School, Dar- 
jeeling. On the completion of his 
school course, Mr. Moore joined the 
service of Government in the Survey 
Department, in which he served for 
six or seven years. In the yeat 
1890 he resigned Government ser 
vice and subsequently proceeded 
to England. where he entered him- 
self at Middle Temple, and in due 
course was called to the Bar. He 
then returned to India and com- 
menced practice at Agra, where he 
remained till the year 1899. In 
1900 he removed to Meerut, 
in which city he has been practising 


ever since. Mr. Moore isa member 
of the Bar Association in Meerut, 


Mr. Francis W. MOORE, 


and has acted as President of the 
Association for three years. 


Mr. SYED ALAY NABI, B.A., 
Vakil of the High Court, United 


Mr. SYED ALAY NABI. 


Provinces, was born at Agra in the 
year 1875. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Agra, from 
whence he took his degree as 
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Bachelor of Arts in 1896. He 
commenced practice in the year 
1go1. Mr. S.A. Nabi is the Vice- 
President of the Agra Municipality, 
to which office he was appointed 
in April, Igo6. 


Mr. ERNEST AUGUSTUS NEW. 
TON, Pleader, High Court, United 
Provinces, was born on the 12th 
March, 1848, at Clare, Suffolk, and 
was educated at Norland College, 


london. He is the son of the late 
Thomas Newton,  Bar.-at-Law, 
who was an Advocate of the 


N.-W. P. High Court, with an exten- 
sive practice in Northern India and 
the Punjab, and who became famous 
as the Advocate of the Begum 
Sumroo in her Arms’ suit against 
Government. He was also engaged 
in the great suit of Raja Ruinben Sing 
of Landoura, the Indian ‘‘ Tichborne 
Case.’ On his death in 1875, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, the subject of 
the present sketch, declined to 
continue the advocacy of this 
case, not believing in its truth. 
Mr. Ernest Newton took collegiate 
honours in English and Mathe- 
matics, and carried off the Natural 
Science medal, and honours in 
Natural History, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, and French at the College of 
Preceptors, London. He is a mem- 
ber of that Society to the present 
day. He matriculated at the 
London University and joined 
Gray’s Inn with a view to being 
called to the Bar. Domestic com- 
plications, however, prevented his 
completing his legal course. He 
came out to India in 1868 and 
joined his father’s office and eventu- 
ally passed the High Court Pleaders’ 
Examination in which he was 
placed ‘‘first with credit.’" He 
was enrolled a Pleader of the North- 
Western Provinces High Court in 
August 1874. He has practised in 
that Court, and Courts subordinate 
to it, ever since. He commenced 
practice in Dehra Dun, where he 
secured the appointment of Govern- 
ment Pleader, and soon acquired an 
extensive civil practice. Inthe year 
1883, he removed to Meerut where 
he has ever since practised almost 
continuously. He has made a repu- 
tation for fearless independence asa 
criminal lawyer. He is now the 
senior member of the local Bar and 
oneof the oldest members of the High 
Court Bar of the United Provinces. 
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Mr. Newton was offered an 
appointment as Magistrate in the 
Statutory Civil Service by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the then North-Western 
Provinces, on the recommendation 
of the late Sir John Edge and Sir 
Douglas Straight, Chief Justice, and 
Puisne Judge, respectively, of the 
Allahabad High Court; but he 
declined the appointment as the 
emoluments were not sufficient to 
induce him to abandon his very 
extensive and lucrative practice. 
Within the last few years Mr. 
Newton has received Rs. 8,500 from 
Government for a plot of ground 
which he purchased from Govern- 
ment for the sum of Rs. 80 only. 


Mr. E, NEWTON. 


On this land he had built an office 
which cost him under a_ thousand 
rupees, a porticn of which he let 
out, receiving for the same about 
Rs. 5,000 as rent. Mr. Newton isa 
well-known Freemason. He is the 
oldest Past Master of Lodge ‘‘ Hope”, 
Meerut, and a Past District Grand 
Warden in the English constitution. 

He is the oldest Past Master of 
Lodge ‘‘Caledonia,” and a Past Grand 
Senior Warden of the Scotch Consti- 
tution, and a Past Warden of Lodge 
“Charity” of the Irish Constitution. 

He is a Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of The Mark Lodge 
and a Past Master and Honorarv 
Member of Mark Lodge ‘“ Voussoir,” 
Meerut. 
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_He is a Past District Grand Prin- 
cipal ‘‘H.’’ of the District Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons and 
a Past ‘‘Z.’’ of Chapter Prinsep, 
Meerut. 

He is a Past Preceptor of the 
““Duke of Connaught and Stra- 
thearn’’ Preceptory of Knights 
Templar and Knights of Malta. 

He is a Past Most Wise Sovereign 
of the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn Rose Croix Chapter. 


Mr. BRIAN 
O’CONOR,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Allahabad. Mr. O’Conor is the 
only son of Mr. J. E. O’Conor, 
C.1.E., late Director-General of 
Statistics for India. He was born 
at Calcutta in the vear 1869 and 
was educated at Dublin, where he 
graduated in 1892. He read for 
the Bar and was called at the 
King’s Inns in the same year. On 
his arrival in India in 1893 he was 
enrolled as an Advocate of the 


EDWARD 


Mr, B. E. O’ CONOR. 


Allahabad High Court. He has a 
large practice in Allahabad, and 
is Honorary Secretary of the High 
Court Bar Association at Allahabad. 


Mr. CHARLES HORMAN 
OERTEL (Captain, 1st Punjab 
Volunteer Rifles), Barrister-at-Law 
of Lahore, Punjab, is an Advocate 
of the High Court of Allahabad and 
of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 
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He was educated partly on the Con- 
tinent and partly in London, joined 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1883, and was called 
to the Bar in 1886. For a time Mr. 
Oertel practised in London, and 
shared chambers in Princess Court 
Temple with Mr. Harmsworth, 
Barrister-at-Law, and father of the 


Mr. C. H, O&RTEL. 


present Lord Harmsworth, of news- 
paper fame. He came to India in 
1888 and joined the Legislative 
Department of the Government of 
India as Special Assistant Secretary. 
In the following year he acted as 
Deputy Secretary in the same 
Department, but he resigned the 
service towards the end of that 
year and joined the Lahore Bar. 
He has been practising at the Chief 
Court ever since. 

Under the auspices of the 
Government of India, Mr. Oertel 
has compiled several works on law, 
and he is the author, tater alta, of 
the ‘‘Burma Code” and the ‘‘Punjab 
Code.”’ 

Besides having a leading practice 
at the Bar Mr. Oertel takes a keen 
interest in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. He is the founder 
and Managing Director of the Hima- 
laya Glass Works, Limited, situated 
at Rajpur near Dehra Dun, practi- 
cally the pioneer Glass Works in 
India. He is also a Director of the 
Kashmir Mineral Company, Limited. 

As a Mason he has _ passed 


through the Chairof Master of Lodge 
Hope and Perseverance and is a 
P. D. G. Registrar. He isa Captain 
of the rst Punjab Volunteer Rifles 
and Honorary Treasurer of the Chief 
Court, Bar Association. 


Dr. CHARLES ARTHUR 
OWEN, M.p., F.R.C.S.  (Edin.), 
L.R.c.P. (Lond.), M.R.c.s. (Eng.), 
late Civil Surgeon, Shahpur, was 
born at Bangalore in 1861, and 
educated at La Martiniére College, 
Lucknow. He entered the Indian 
Subordinate Medical Service in 
1876, and after a_ preliminary 
medical training was attached to 
the Medical College, Calcutta, fora 
three years’ course of training. He 
was then posted to military duty, 
in which he remained for the next 
ten years. In 1889, he obtained a 
year’s leave and _ proceeded to 
England, where he qualified and 
obtained the degree of L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.). During 


this period he also competed for 
the Indian ‘Medical Service and 


Dr C. A. OWEN. 


passed the necessary examination, 
but received no appointment owing 
to the lack of vacancies. On his 
return to India, he was transferred 
to the Civil Department and 
appointed Lecturer on Pharmacy 
at the Lahore Medical College. In 
1894, he was transferred to Simla, 
in charge of the clerical establish- 


ment, where he remained till 1896 
when he returned to Lahore as 
Assistant Civil Surgeon. Prior to 
this he officiated for three months 
as Civil Surgeon, Lyallpur, in 1893. 
In 1g00, he again visited Europe 
and qualified as M.D. (Brux.) with 
honours, and F.R.C.S. (Edin.) by 
examination; and on returning to 
Inda he reverted to his provi us 
appointment. He was transferred 
as Civil Surgeon to Shahpur in 1906, 
and ths was his jast appointment 
prior to going on 15 months’ 
Jeave. Dr. Owen is Medical Referee 
of the Presbyterian Life Assurance 
Fund, and Medical Examiner to 
several Life Assurance Companies. 
He is Past Master, local English 
Lodge “‘ Hope and Perseverance ”’ 
and has taken other high degrees 
in Free.nasonry, in wh'ch he takes 
a keen interest. Dr. Owen is the 
eldest son of Arthur Owen, the 
blind Indian Mutiny veteran, who 
was singled out by Lord Curzon at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar. Dr. 
Owen is about to retire from the 
service, and has resumed his pro- 
fessional work at his present 
residence, Hall Road, Lahore. 


Babu SATISH CHANDRA PAL- 
CHOWDHURY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Calcutta High Court, is the second 
son of the late Babu Prosonna 
Gopal Pal-Chowdhury, and was born 
in 1868. He comes of the celebra- 
ted Pal-Chowdhury family of Rana- 
ghat, in Nadia, Bengal, which was 
founded by the brothers, Krishna 
Chandra (Panti) Pal-Chowdhury 
and Sumbhoo Chandra (Panti) Pal- 
Chowdhury, who were born nearly 
I50 years ago. Krishna Pal was 
the architect of hisown fortune, and 
from very humble beginnings he 
rose to the position of a merchant 
prince, amassing by trade a colos- 
sal fortune. He invested vast 
sums of money in the purchase of 
zemindaries. He was distinguish- 
ed for his liberality. The then 
Governor-General of India, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. offered to confer 
upon him the title of ‘‘Rajah,’’ but 
Krishna Pal was naturally of a 
simple and modest disposition and 
preferred to retain the title of Chow- 
dhury already bestowed upon him. 
His Excellency accordingly confer- 
red on him the title of ‘‘ Pal-Chow- 
dhury’’ by which the members of 
the family are known to this day. 
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The traditions of the family were 
carried on by Krishna Pal’s des- 
cendants and the family possessions 
were still further added to and 
enhanced in importance, and the 
Pal-Chowdhurys established them- 
selves In a very prominent position 
in Bengal. The fortunes of the 
family, however, suffered in the 
great law suit which lasted in the 
old Supreme Court of Calcutta for 
nearly 50 years, covering three 
generations of the family. This 
cost them huge sums of money 
and resulted in the loss of many 
of their valuable estates. The suit 
came to an end in the time of the 
brothers Sree Gopal and Prosonno 
Gopal, great grandsons of Sumbhoo 


Rabu SATISH CHANDRA PAL-CHOWDHURY. 


Chandra. In recent years the most 
prominent member of the Pal- 
Chowdhurys was the late Babu 
Surendra Nath, first cousin of 
Babu Satish Chandra, the subject 
of the present sketch. In his time 
H. E. the Marquis of Ripon, when 
Viceroy of India. and Sir Rivers 
Thompson, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. visited Rana- 
ghat and were good enough to 
accept the hospitality of the family, 
who have been similarly honoured 
by many other high Government 
officials from time to time. The Pal- 
Chowdhurys are stilla distinguished 
family and are considered as almost 
next in rank to the Maharaja of 
Krishnagar in the district of Nadia. 
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The family have always been distin- 
guished for public spirit, charity, 
and marked loyalty to Government, 
and have been privileged in con- 
sequence to enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of the authorities. 
Babu Satish Chandra Pal-Chow- 
dhury had the misfortune to lose 
his father in October, 1874, when 
he was only 7 years of age. He 
was brought up by his mother 
until he reached the age of Ig, 
when she tuo, unhappily, died. He 
then passed under the care of near 
relatives. He first prosecuted his 
studies at school in his native town, 
and matriculated from the Calcutta 
Hindu School. He continued his 
education at the G. A. College and 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
He graduated in due course from 
the Calcutta University and entered 
upon his articles to the late Mr. 
A. St. J. Carruthers, the well-known 
Calcutta solicitor, in 1893. He 
was in due course admitted as 
an Attorney of the Calcutta High 
Court on 1st December. 1899, and 
since then has practised as such, 
leaving the management of the 
family estate to the resident mem- 
bers of the family. On the 12th 
March, 1884, he married into the 
family of the Dey-Chowdhurys of 
Ranaghat, but has no issue. 


Dr. F. F. LANYON PENNO, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., and LsaA., - 
Bombay, was born in Ordnance 
Island, St. George’s, Bermuda, and 
isthe son of the late Major-General 
William Lanyon Penno, Ordnance 
Department, England. He received 
his education privately at  De- 
vonport and Stoke Grammar 
School under the two celebrated 
Jonases. andl at Devonport House 
under Mr. Langdon. He began his 
medical career, against much oppo- 
sition, at Rochester Hospital. 
Rochester, under Dr. Nankivell, and 
subsequently, of his own choice, 
went to London toUniversity College 
Hospital, Gower Street, where he 
obtained his surgical and medical 
knowledge under the great surgeons 
and medical men of the day. On 
leaving the hospital, Mr. Berkley 
Hill, the Dean, wrote of Dr. Penno 
that he would be able to conduct a 
large practice to the satisfaction of 
hispatients and himself. Dr. Penno, 
in 1888, decided to select India as 
his field of operations, and he first 
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worked among the Planters inSouth 
Coorg until, after two and a half 
years, he started in Bangalore asa 
private practitioner. He was the 


first Englishman to set up a private 
practice there, all the posts having 
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hitherto been held by Government 
medical men. In spite of opposi- 
tion, the Doctor built up a large and 
extensive practice, and won the 
esteem and regard of the popula- 
tion, more especially of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The late Maha- 
raja of Mysore (Rama Chandra 
Woodiyar) was his personal friend, 
and desired him as lis private 
physician, anappointment of which 
the ruling powers disapproved. 
He has had many patients amongst 
Indian Princes. In 1903 he decided 
to remove to Bombay, a larger 
city and more suited to his capabili- 
ties. Here he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Government did 
not oppose his successful treat- 
ment of The Maharaj Kumar of 
Sirohi. The Doctor has been a 
great success since, and his musical 
talents have assisted largely in 
winning him many friends. 

Dr. Penno’s work in the parishes 
of All'Saints’, St. Matthew’s and St. 
Mark’s, Bangalore, have on many 
occasions been referred to in the 
local press and in the Madras 
Diocesan Record of 1901. His work 
at the Bangalore Cantonment 
Orphanage was officially noticed as 
thorough, constant, and searching. 
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He was Municipal Commissioner of 
the High Ground section in the City 
of Bangalore, and his minute on the 
approaching great plague is still 
extant, although pigeon-holed at the 
time, until too late. He is well con- 
nected, and many of the members 
of his family hold high offices in 
the Army, Navy, and Church. 


Kaviraj NAGENDRA NATH 
SEN is the fifth and youngest son 
of Kaviraj Rajkissore Sen, and was 
born in the year 1865, at Kalna, 
in the District of Burdwan, in 
Bengal. He was educated at the 
Hindu School, Calcutta, an institu- 
tion which has gained the re- 
putation among Indians of being 
the Etonof Bengal. The early bent 
of his mind was towards _ the 
study of the Hindu systems 
of medicine, the healing art being 
the hereditary profession of the 
ancient family from which — he 
comes, the Kavirajes of Kalna. 
The young man, however, decided 


first to apply himself to the 
medical science of Europe, and 
to this end entered himself as 
a student of the Campbell Medi- 
cal School, Calcutta. Here he 
carried his studies to a successful 
termination, and obtained with 
credit a diploma at the final ex- 
amination. This success was a 
preliminary to a regular course 
of study in Ayurvedic medicine. 
The young man had been from 
his earliest years in touch with 
the Hindu system of pharmacy, 
and was familiar with all descrip- 
tions of herbs and substances used 
for remedies by the Hindu physi- 
cians, and had also obtained skill 
in the compounding of potions. 
His studies, which he was in an 
excellent position to pursue. having 
relations who were skilled physi- 
cians in the Indian methods, now 
carried him further. His profie- 
ciency in European medicine was 
of the greatest value to him in pro- 
secuting the more ancient system of 

his own 
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country. It 
was due to 
the enlight- 
ened mindof 
hiselder bro- 
ther, Kavi- 
raj Benode 
Lal Sen, that 
the young 
Nagendra 
was given 
the opportu- 
nity of pro- 
secuting his 
studies in 
both = sys- 
tems of the 
East and 
West. Ka- 
viraj Benode 
Lal antici- 
pated _ the 
happiest re- 
sults from 
these stu- 
dies, in 
which the 
knowledge 
derived from 
th: East 
and from 
the West 
was com- 
bined, and 
in this the 
event : justi- 


fied his expectations, for Kavira] 
Nagendra Nath has acquired a 
great name in his profession. As 
a consequence of the dual nature 
of his qualifications, the name of 
Kavira} Nagendra Nath is well 
known in Europe, as well as_ to 
his own countrymen in_ India. 
He has been elected a Member 
of the Surgical Aid Society of 
London, the Chemical Society of 
Paris, and the Society of Chemical 
Industry, London, and is the first 
Indian gentleman who has obtained 
this triple honour. The Kaviraj has 
done much towards raising the status 
of Hindu medicine in the estimation 
of the world. Endowed with a 
practical mind, and well equipped 
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with Western knowledge, he has been 
enabled to put forth, in a manner 
acceptable to Western — scientific 
men, the principles and_ practice 
of his ancestralart. To this end he 
has published a work entitled 
‘Hindu System of Medicine,” which 
has attracted attention among Eng- 
lish physicians. All previous  at- 
tempts to translate the Sanskrit 
work in medicine had been but frag- 
‘mentary, and no_ skilled  phy- 
siclan among the Hindus had arisen 
sufficiently acquainted with Western 
systems to act as an interpreter. 
The Kaviraj’s book is systematic 
and comprehensive, and of great 
value to the student of whatever 
nationality. Among his own coun- 
trymen, Kaviraj Nagendra Nath has 
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acquired great reputation as a 
successful physician, and his fame 
extends as far as Ceylon. The illus- 
tration given on page 234 shows 
the palatial premises of the Kaviraj 
at Nos. 18-1 and 19, Lower Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta, which is a 
landmark of the revival of 
Ayurvedic science. Attached to the 
establishment is a_ well-arranged 
Dispensary, where the Kaviraj treats 
the ailments of the thousands of rich 
and poor who flock to him. Among 
the Hindus, he is venerated as an 
embodiment of the ancient lore of 
the Reshis or Sages of India, which 
his modern researches enable him to 
translate for the use of the present 
day. Besides attaining great 
celebrity as a practitioner, the 
Kaviraj has contributed very largely 
to current literature, _ being 
the author of many works in_ the 
vernacular on the theory and 
practice of medicine. Among other 
publications, he is the author of 
‘Kaviraji Siksha,” “Daktari-Siksha,” 
‘“Baidyak Siksha,’’ ‘Sucrut-Sanhi- 
tia,’’ “Rogi Charyyar,’’ ‘‘ Drabya- 


gun-Siksha,’’ etc. To crown his 
other works, the Kaviraj has 
a reputation as an_ extremely 


charitable man in his treatment of 
his poorer patients. 


Mr. MIAN MUHAMMAD SHAFT, 
Bar.-at-Law (of the well-known 
Mian family of Baghbanpura), La- 
hore, Punjab, was born at Bagh- 
banpura on Toth March, 1869, and 
received his education principally 
at the Government and Forman 
Christian Colleges, Lahore. He 
proceeded to England in 1889 to 
study for the Bar, and entered the 
Middle Temple. While in England 
he had the honour of a presentation 
at a levee held by the late Queen- 
Empress. He was Vice-President of 
the Anjuman-i-Islamia, a member of 
the Paddington Parliament, and 
the National Indian Association, 
and often took part in the discussions 
of the Society of Arts and the East 
Indian Association. He took an 
active part in the General Election 
of 1892, and addressed many meet- 
ings in the Unionist interest. He 
distinguished himself at the Middle 
Temple by winning a scholarship 
in International and Constitutional 
Law, and was finally called to the 
Bar in 1892. Returning to India 
the same year he started practice at 
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Hoshiarpur, and remained there for 
two-and-a-half years. While at 
Hoshiarpur he tounded the local 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, acting him- 
self as Secretary. In 1895 he moved 
to Lahore and started practice at 
the Chief Court, and has by dint of 
hard work and conscientious dis- 
charge of his professional duties 
secured a place in the front rank of 
the Bar. He has written com- 
mentaries on ‘‘The Punjab Tenan- 
cy Act, 1887’’ and ‘‘The Provincial 
Small Cause Courts, 1887,’’ and is 
the author of the ‘Law of Compen- 
sation for Improvements — in 
British India.’’ He has also written 
a series of articles on ‘‘The Punjab 
Land Alienation Bill’’ and, ,‘‘The 


Mr. M. M. SHAFI, 


Punjab Pre-emption  Bill’’ and 
other legislative measures relating 
to the Punjab. He takes a keen 
interest in the cause of education, 
male as well as female, and has 
made handsome donations to vari- 
ous educational institutions in 
Lahore. He is a Fellow of the 
Punjab University, Chairman of 
the Islamia College Committee, 
Fellow and Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Punjab Asso- 
ciation, and one of the Secretaries 
of the Victoria May Girls’ High 
School Committee. The present 
stability and prosperity of the Is- 
lamia College is, in a great measure 
due to his indefatigable exertions. 
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Since his return from England, he 
has been taking keen interest in 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
Mahomedan, as well. as the agri- 
cultural communities. He is the 
General Secretary of the Zem:n- 
dars’ Association, Lahore ; Vice- 
President of the Young Men's 
Mahomedan Association; @ member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab ie 
member of the General Council and 
Executive Committee of the Anju- 
man-i-Himayat-i- Islam, Lanner 6; 
and Vice-President of the Young 
Men’s Indian Association. On the 
occasion of the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, he was a 
member of the deputation which 
presented — the address of the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab at the 
Durbar held by Lord Elgin at 
Simla; and was Joint-Secretary, 
with the Registrar of the Chief Court, 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund 
(Punjab Branch). He was also a 
member of the All-India Mahomedan 
Deputation which, on the Ist Octo- 
ber 1906, presented a memorial on 
behalf of the Indian Musalmans to 
His Excellency the Viceroy; and 
has been elected by the members of 
the Anjuman-i-Behleud-i-Musalman 
of Dehli as the patron ot that 
association. 


Major N. P. SINHA, 1I.M.S., 
M.R.C.P., Lond., M.-R.C.S., Eng., 


was born on the 30th September, 
1858, at Raipur, Birbhum, Bengal, 
and was educated at the District 
Schyol, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He entered for his medi- 
cal course at the Medical College 
Hospital, Calcutta, and proceeded 
to England to pursue his studies 
at University College, and King’s 
College, London. He entered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1886, 
and was in military employ until 
1890 when he was permanently 
transferred to civil employ. His 
war services were with the Burmese 
Expedition, Tirah Expedition and 
Chinese Expedition. Major Sinha 
was specially mentioned as Registrar 
of General Hospitals in the Tirah 
Expedition and again as a Principal 
Medical Officer in the Chinese Ex- 
pedition. He was appointed to act 
as first class Civil Surgeon in 1904, 
before retirement. 
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Mr. RICHARD KAIKHUSROO 
SORABJI, Bar.-at-Law, Allahabad, 
was born at Belgaum, Bombay, 
in the year 1872. His education 
was commenced in Poona. He 
was then sent to England and 
placed in school at Ramsgate. 
After his school career he pro- 
ceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, 
from which College he graduated 
with honours in 1893. He pro- 
ceeded to London and read for 
the Bar. Being called, he returned 
to India and was enrolled an advo- 
cate of the High Court, Allahabad, 
in the year 1897. In the year 1902 
Mr. Sorabji was appointed Professor 


Mr. R. K, SORABJI. 


of Law at the Muir Central College. 
In private life Mr. Sorabji devotes 
himself largely to philanthropy, with 
a special care for children in whom 
he takes a great interest. One of 
his chief pleasures is to organize 
entertainments for boys and _ girls 
who have not the opportunity 
of going to the hills. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has aided 
Mr. Sorabji in his efforts by 
lending Government grounds for 
the purpose of fétes, etc. Frequently, 
as many as seven or eight hundred 
of the little ones gather at the 
entertainments he organizes; and 
that instruction may be combined 
with pleasure, the programmes 
include competitions in_ various 
useful arts, for which prizes 
are given. 


The Hon‘ble Rai SRI RAM, 
Bahaditr, C.1.E., Lucknow, 
who is the acknowledged leader 
of the Indian section of the Oudh 
Bar, was bern at Lucknow in 1854. 
He belongs to an old and _ respect- 
ed family, members of which have 
held high offices under the Kings 
of Delhi and the Nawabs of Oudh. 
Ai(ter having reccived a good educa- 
tion in the vernacular and Persian 
at home. he joined the Canning 
College where he showed a remark- 
able aptitude for acquiring know- 
ledge, and in a short time became 
a favourite pup:l of his teachers 
and professors. In every class, 
from the lowest to the highest, he 
was the recipient of prizes and 
scholarships. He obtained — the 
degrees of B.A. (1875), M.A. in 
Sanskrit (1876), and B.L. (1877), 
from the Calcutta University. He 
joined the Bar at Lucknow, and 
shortly after he passed the Vakils’ 
Examination of the N.-W. P. High 
Court, standing first in the lst of 
successful candidates. Although in 
187g he was appointed by the 
Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh as an Extra As- 
sistant Commissioner, he continued 


Rat Sri RAM, BAHADUR. 


to practise as a vakil. He held the 
appointment of Public Prosecutor 
and Government Pleader for Oudh 
from 1884 to 1896 and filled it with 
credit. His knowledge of law 15 


profound and he can grasp the 
intricacies of a case quickly and 
accurately. He is a hard worker, 
and his industry and ability have 
secured for him a commanding posi- 
tion at the Bar. 

Notwithstanding his large and 
extensive professional business he 
is able to find time to devote to the 
service of his country, and is 
well known for his public-spirited 
labours. He has been a member of 
th: Lucknow Municipal Board since 
1884, and its Vice-Chairman since 
1889. His work on that Board 
is much appreciated, alike by the 
people and by Government. In 
1893 he was made a Rai Bahadur, 
and in 1900 Her Majesty the late 
Queen Victoria bestowed upon him 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal for 
public services in India. For his 
meritorious services during the 
famine of 1896-97, a certificate of 
honour was presented to him by His 
Honour Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
at a Durbar held in Lucknow. 

In the year 1893 Rai Sri Ram 
was appointed a Member of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Council, re- 
presenting the Lucknow group of 
Municipal Boards, and he continues 
to hold this position. In the years 
1900, 1902, and 1904, he was nomi- 
nated a Member of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
and served in that capacity till 
October 1906. His services on that 
Council have been valuable to his 
constituents and appreciated by 
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Government, who conferred upon 
him a C.I. E. in rgo6. 

Rai Sri Ram was a Fellow of 
the Allahabad University from 1894 
to 1904 and has always displayed 
an interest in educational matters. 
He is a member on a large num- 
ber of committees of public insti- 
tutions and is an honorary magis- 
trate. He has devoted himself also 
to charitable works, and built and 
endowed the ‘‘ Sri Ram Hospital,’’ 
a first class dispensary for outdoor 
and indoor patients at Ajodhya, at 
his own expense. 

On the death of his father, Dewan 
Mewa Ram, he succeeded to the 
Taluqa of Rasulpur in the district 
of Fyzabad, Oudh, succession to 
which is regulated by the rule of 
primogeniture. 


Messrs. UNWALLA & PEEROZ- 
SHAW, Solicitors and Notaries 
Public, 48, Meadows Street, Bom- 
bay. Partners:—Messrs. Ardeshir 
Framjee Unwalla and N._ Feeroz- 
shaw Dubash. This firm was 
originally started by Mr. Unwalla 
in the year Igoo, in which year 
Mr. Peerozshaw joined him. Mr. 
Ardeshir Framjee Unwalla, senior 
partner, was born in Bombay in 
the year 1864, and was educated 
in the Elphinstone College. In the 
year 1882, he obtained his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts of the Bombay 


University. Soon after, he got 
himself articled to Mr. R. S. 


Brown, one of the most prominent 


— 
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and leading Solicitors of Bombay 
at that time. Mr. Unwalla passed 
out as a Solicitor in the year 18go. 
In his college days he was a well- 
known amateur actor and took part 
in several Shakesperian and other 
plays performed by the ‘‘ Amateur 
Dramatic Club.’’ He _ has_ been 


Mr. A. F. UNWALLA, 


practising as a Solicitor for the last 
17 years and commands a good 
practice. He has also been a Mem- 
ber of the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay for nearly 15 years, and is 
at present a nominee of Govern- 
ment on that body. 
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AGRA COLLEGE, Agra. In 
1818, Ganga Dhar Shastri bequea- 
thed to the East India Company the 
rents of certain lands in the dis- 
tricts of Aligarh and Muttra, for 
the promotion of education. In 
accordance with the Shastri’s Will, 
Agra College was opened in 1823, the 
endowments then yielding upwards 
of Rs. 22,000 a year. Susbequently, 
Government added to the income 
and raised the College to its present 
status. In 1883 the management 
was transferred to a Board of 
Trustees. The College now receives 
annual grants of Rs. 12,000 from 
Government and Rs. 2,500 from the 
Municipality of Agra, in addition to 
the original endowments. At the 
time of the transfer the Trustees 
made an appeal to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Province of 
Agra, and a lakh of rupees was 
added to the endowments, while 
the capital of the scholarship fund 
was raised from Rs. 25,000 to 
Rs. 45,000. The Maharajas of 
Gwalior and Bharatpore maintain 
additional scholarships. The Col- 
lege was afhllated in Arts and in 
Law in 1889, and in Science in 1896. 
The immediate control of the Col- 
lege is in the hands of a Committee, 
two of the members of which are 
official, the remainder being nomin- 
ated by the Trustees. The College 
consists of two departments, v72z., 
the College proper under a principal, 
and the School under a head master. 
There are 700 schoolboys and 
students enrolled, of whom over 200 
are boarders in the College Boarding 
Houses and 104 in the Caste Board- 
ing Houses. 


Mr. THOMAS CUTHBERTSON 
JONES, Principal, Agra College, 
Agra, was born in 1869, at Douglas, 
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in the Isle of Man, and educated 
at Bristol Grammar School, and 
Wesley College, Sheffield, under 
Dr. Dallinger, and at Hanover, 
Germany. He graduated at the 
London University, taking first 
class honours in’ Enghsh and 
French literature. After complet- 
ing his collegiate career, Mr. Jones 
accepted the position of senior 
house master at Bilton Grange 
College, Harrogate. In the year 
1894 he proceeded to India to take 
up the appointment of headmaster 
at Oak Openings School, Naini Tal. 
From there he was transferred to 
Agra College in 1895, in the post of 
Junior Professor, and in 1897 was 
promoted to Senior Professor. In 
1g01 he was made Principal of the 
College, on the death of Mr. A. 
Thomson, the late Principal. Mr. 
Jones is a Fellow of the Allahabad 
University. 


AITCHISON CHIEFS’ COL- 
LEGE, Lahore, Punjab. This insti- 
tution was founded for the benefit 
of the sons of Indian Noblemen, 
Rajahs and Nawabs and gentlemen 
of high social standing of the Punjab 
and Frontier Provinces, Hindu, Sikh 
and Mussulman. The ‘object of the 
College is to impart a sound liberal 
education, on English public school 
lines, to Indian gentlemen of the 
above class. Special stress in the 
higher classes is laid upon political 
economy, law, and revenue, as tend~ 
ing to perfect theadministrative abil- 
ities of the pupils, and thus fit them 
for the exalted stations they will be 
called upon to occupy in later life. 
Great pains are taken to impart a 
knowledge of the English language 
and literature, and the award of a 
diploma for a special course to a 
student of this College from the 
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Government of India, is accepted as 
equivalent to the pass certificate of 
the Punjab University for the En- 
trance Examination. The whole 
course of the College is directed to- 
wards eaucating the students as 
gentlemen, in the best sense of the 
word. Their physical well-being is 
well looked after, and games and 
manly sports are compulsory, as in 
similar institutions in’ England. 
The students are accommodated in 
three boarding-houses situated be- 
hind the main College building. 
Each student is allotted a separate 
room. In the grounds there is a 
small hospital, also a gymnasium, 
and for the religious needs of the 
various classes there is a mosque 
(built by the late Nawab of Bahawal 
pur) for Mussulmans. A temple and 
a dharamsala, for the Hindus and 
Sikhs, respectively, are require- 
ments which it is hoped will shortly 
be met. Attached to the College 
there are several acres of cultivated 
land, under wheat and other pro- 
duce, the proceeds of which assist 
the finances of the College. There 
are at present about eighty-three 
students, nearly all boarders, at the 
College, and the attendance is on the 
increase. The foundation-stone of 
the institution was laid by Sir 
Charles Aitchison, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. The au- 
thorities had long been cognisant of 
the necessity for such a college for 
the important class which now 
benefits by it; but it was not till 
public interest was awakened that 
it assumed practical shape. This 
being effected, the Indian Chiefs 
and Princes speedily proved their 
appreciation of the project, and 
the joint capital of Rs. 4,82,000 
was raised within a comparatively 
short period. 


Mr. FREDERICK ARCHIBALD 
LESLIE-JONES, M.a., Principal, 
Aitchison College, Lahore, was born 
in England in the year 1874, and 
was educated at Bromsgrove School, 


Mr. F. A, Lesiik-JONEs. 


and Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1897. He then 
Joined Marlborough College as Assis- 
tant Master, where he remained till 
1904, when he proceeded to India 
to take up his appointment at the 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College. Mr. 
Leslie-Jones is a Fellow of the 
Punjab Universitv. 


History of the BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS, Calcutta. 
_ The Board of Examiners came 
Into existence in January. 1854, in 
succession to the College of Fort 
William, abolished at that time. It 
was in reality only a change of name, 
as the Board of Examiners per- 
formed all the functions hitherto 
discharged by the College of Fort 
William. The change was probably 
due to a feeling that for many vears 
Previously the title of ‘College’ was 
somewhat of a misnomer, as the 
character of Lord Wellesley’s orig- 
inal foundation had been completely 
altered by Changes in svstem intro- 
duced during successive administra- 
tions. From being a College with 
resident students and tutorial staff, 
it had become merely an insti- 
tution where examinations were 
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held, and consequently was, in fact, 
as its new designation implied, a 
Board of Examiners. 

Sir Robert Barlow, Baronet, was 
appointed its first President in 1854, 
while the duties of Secretary were 
entrusted to Lieutenant Nassau Lees, 
who was at the time of its abolition 
Secretary to the College of Fort 
William. There were also several 
members of the Board. 

The duties of the Board of 
Examiners were not confined to 
examining in Oriental Languages, 
inasmuch as from 1856 to 1861, 
the Board held the examinations of 
candidates for direct commissions 
in the Army. 

The Board has, for some _ vears 
past, consisted of a President, tradi- 
tionally a Judge of the High Court, 
and a military officer as Secretary. 
The Secretary, assisted by a staff 
of Maulavis and Pandits, is also 
Exami er in certain languages. 
Additional temporary Examiners are 
appointed from time to time as 
necessity arises. There used to be 
a Sanskrit and Bengali Examiner 
permanently attached to the Board, 
but this office was abolished in 1902. 
There was too, in formel years, a 
Hindi Examiner, but upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hoernle in 18908, this 
past also was abolished. 

The Board of Examiners was orig- 
inally located in Writers’ Buildings, 
in the offices formerly occupied by 
the College of Fort William. About 
7855 it was moved to No. 46, Chow- 
ringhee, asa temporary measure, and 
thence to No. 1, Little Russell Street. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 this latter 
house was appropriated as a hospital 
for officers, and the Board was in 
consequence transferred to No. 8, 
Elysium Row (now No. 17). On 
January rst, 1902, the Board's 
Offices and Library were moved to 
the top flat of the old Agra Bank 
Building at the corner of Mangoe 
Lane and Mission Row, but have now 
again been moved to a quieter and 
more suitable position, vtz., No. 4, 
Park Street, not far from the build- 
ing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


COLLEGE OF FORT 
WILLIAM. Founded by the Most 
Noble Richard, Marquis of Welles- 
ley, T8000. 

Provost-—Revd. David Brown. 

Vice-Provost-—Revd. — Claudius 
Buchanan. 
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Members of the College Council. 
The Hon'ble Henry Wellesley, 
1801. 


George Hilaro’ Barlow, Esq., 
I8oI. 

Neil Benjamin Edmunston, Esq., 
r8ol. 


John Lumsden, Esq., 1802. 
John Herbert WHarington, Esq., 

1802. 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq., 

1802. 

John Fombelle, Esq., 1807. 

James Stuart, Esq., 1810. 
Robert Ker, Esq., 1817. 
John Fendall, Esq., 1817. 
Willlaam Edward Rees, 

1818. 

Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Bart., 1819. 
Courtney Smith, Esq., 1820. 

William Butterworth Bayley, 

Esq., 1820. 

George Swinton, Esq., 1820. 

Holt Mackenzie, Esq., 1820. 

S. T. Goad, Esq., 1822. 

J. H. Harington, Esq., 1824. 

A. Stirling, Esq., 1825. 

W. H. Macnaghton. Esq., 1825. 

FE. Molonv, Esq., 1825. 

Henry Shakespeare, Esq., 1826. 

H. G. Christian, Esq., 1826. 

Secretartes— 

Charles Rothman, 
r8ol. 

William Hunter, M.p., rst Novem- 

ber, 1805. 

Lieut. William Macdougall, Oftg. 

May, 1807. 

Dr. John Leyden. 

20th September, 1807. 
Lieut. Abraham _ Lockett, 

November, 1811. 

Lieut. Archibald Galloway, Asst. 

Secy., 1st November, r8rr. 

James Atkinson, Esq., M.D., Offg. 

Asst. Secy., 3rd January, 1815. 
Lieut. Thomas Roebuck, Offg.. 

7th January, 1817. 

Lieut. Ruddel, ist European 

Regiment, 11th March, 1824. 
Lieut. Hugh Todd, 21st Native 

Infantry, 17th January, 1832. 
Captain J. W. J. Ouselev, 28th 

N. I., 17th April, 1832. 
Captain G. T. Marshall, 

N.1., 4th July, 1838. 
Ensign W. Nassau Lees, 42nd 

N.7.. 5th March, 1853. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS, CALCUTTA. 
Instituted 24th January, 1854. 
President —Sir Robert Barlow. 

1854. 

Secretarv—Lieut. W. Nassau 

Lees, 42nd Regt. N. I., 1854. 


Esq., 


Esq., April, 


Asst. Secy., 


Ist 


35th 


2.40 
Presidents. 
A. Sconce, Esq., C.s.. 1858. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan,  K.C.B.. 
1863. 


E. T. Trevor, Esq., c.s., 1868. 
V. H. Schalch, Esq., c.s., 1876. 
J. O'’Kinealy, Esq., C.s., 1877. 
R. F. Ramp:ni, Esq., C.S., 1899. 
Secretartes. 

Major E. St. George. 16th April, 
1868. 

Captain H. S. Jarrett, 18th April. 
1870. 

Surgeon-Major G. S. A. Ranking, 
M.D.. M.R.C.S.. IM.S., 17th June, 
18Q4. 

Major (now Lieut.-Colonel) D. C. 
Phillott, 7th April. 1905. 


Babu ANANDA MOHUN 
BOSE.” The late Ananda Mohun 


The late ANANDA MOHAN BOSE. 


Bose was-born .in the district of 
Mymensingh in 1848 and educated 
at the Mymensingh High School, 
and the Presidency College where 
he had a brilliant career. He stood 
first in the F.A., B.A., and M.A. 
examinations, and, immediately 
after passing the latter, he was 
appointed Professor of Mathema- 
tics at the Presidency College. In 
the following year he gained the 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship, 
and later on proceeded to England, 
to complete his education. — He 
entered at Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, and took part in the debates 
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of the Cambridge University 
Union. On being called to the Bar 
in 1874, he returned to India and 
joined the Calcutta High Court. 
Here he rapidly acquired a reputa- 
tion as an advocate; but his am- 
bitions did not tend in that direc- 
tion, and he devoted only sufficient 
of his time to his professional work 
to enable him to earn a living. His 
aspirations were to a large extent 
political, and he was one of the 
pioneers of the political move- 
ment in Bengal. With his friend, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, he 
founded the Indian Association in 
1876, of which he was elected the 
first Secretary. On the formation 
of the Indian National Congress he 
became one of its most fervent 
supporters. In 1897 he again 
visited England, for the purpose of 
representing to the British public 
the aspirations of educated Indians, 
and their alleged grievances against 
the Government. During his stay, 
which extended over a_ year, he 
addressed numerous public meet- 
ings, and on his return to India in 
T&98,- he was elected President of the 
National Congress, which met that 
year in Madras. He also took the 
deepest interest in educational 
matters, and in the various religious 
and social questions affecting his 
countrymen. He was a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University and _ for 
many years he rendered valuable 
service in the Senate. He was the 
first member elected to represent 
the University on the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and he also 
served on the Education Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord Ripon. 
He founded the City College, which 
he, later on, handed over to a Com- 
mittee. The cause of female edu- 
cation appealed to his sympathies. 
and he was instrumental in founding 
the Banga-Mahah Vidyalava (after- 
wards amalgamated with the 
Bethune College) and the Brahmo 
Girls’ School. Babu Ananda was a 
deeply religious man. While yet a 
student he joined the Brahmo Somaj 
and when, in 1878, the split occurred 
among the progressive Brahmos, 
he was selected as the leader of 
the seceding party, which under 
his Jeadership was organized into a 
Vigorous and active Church, since 
known as the Shadharan Brahmo 
Somaj. His health broke down 
after his last visit to England, 


and he died on the 20th Auguct, 
1906. His last public appearance 
was on the 16th October, 1905, when 
he laid the foundation-stone of the 
projected Federation Hall, and was 
carried to the spot in an invalid’s 
chair. 


Professor CLEMENT C. CALEB, 
M.B., M.S. (Durham),  M.R.C.S. 
(Lond.), Professor of Physiclogy, 
Medical College, Lahore, was born 
at Rai Bareilly, India, and educated 
at the Lahore Medical College, 
King’s College, London, and_ the 
University of Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 
1884, he graduated as M. B., taking 
honours at the first examination 
for that degree, and as M. S. in the 
following year. He is also Senior 
Medical Scholar and Associate of 
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Kirg’s College, London, and a 
Medallist and Prizeman_in_ the 
University of Durham. Professor 
Caleb was for nearly two years 
Resident Medical Officer at the 
Mourt Vernon Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Hampstead. In 1887, on the 
establishment of two additional 
professorships at the Lahore Medical 
College, he was, on account of his 
distinguished College career, and on 
the recommendation of the Punjab 
Government, appointed as Professor 
of Physiology and Pathology at the 


Lahore Medical College. During his 
long connection with the Lahore 
Medical College he has also occu- 
pied the Chairs of Botany and of 
Comparative Anatomy. He is at 
present Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, and one of the representa- 
tives of that Faculty on the Syndi- 
cate of the Punjab University. He 
is an examiner in Physiology, 
Botany, and Comparative Anatomy 
in the University, and is the author 
of ‘‘ Eyesight in Schools’’ published 
by the authority of the Punjab 
Text-bock Committee and adopted 
by the Educational Departments 
of Bombay and the Punjab as 
a text-book in Secondary Schools. 
Professor Caleb practises as a 
consultant in eye and ear diseases. 
His panepe contributions to medi- 
cal literature are:—"“ Stammering,”’ 
“Ferments in relation to Fermenta- 
tion, Putrefaction, and Disease,’’ in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the University of Durham; 
“Hypnotism ’’ and various papers 
on “ Refraction” and ‘‘ Diseases of 
the Eye” in the Calcutta Indian 
Medical Journal. 
_ Professor Caleb takes a_ keen 
interest in Freemasonry, and is a 
Past Master of Lodge “ Hope and 
Perseverance’’ No. 785, E.C., of 
Lodge ‘‘ Industry ’’ No. 1485, E. C., 
and of Lodge “Albert Victor” 
No. 2370, E.C. He is a Past Presi- 
dent of the District Board of Gene- 
ral Purposes, Punjab, and one of 
the Trustees of the Punjab Masonic 
Institution. 


EUROPEAN AND ANGLO.-IN- 
DIAN DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
On the 28th February, 188 3. 
one of the largest meetings cf 
Europeans ever held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall assembled to protest 
against the ‘‘I)bert Bill.” this Bill 
deprived European British subjects 
of the right of trial by Magistrates 
of their own race, and caused intense 
excitement all over India. The 
excitement spread to the British 
Army and compelled Lord Ripon’s 
Government ultimately to concede 
the right of trial by Jury, a right 
Previously confined to Sessions and 
High Courts, to every European 
British subject brought up on a 
warrant before any Magistrate. The 
Town Hall Meeting appointed a 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. 
J. Keswick, J. Flemington, W. L. 


gl 
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Thomas, A. B. Miller, G. H. P. 
Evans, J.G. Apcar, J. Gubbay, J. 
H. N. Branson, E. D. J. Ezra, H. 
Finter, W. C. Madge, J. Murdock 
and JD. Cruickshank, to prepare 
memorials against the Bill, to both 
Houses of Parliament and the 
Government of India. 

A Sub-Committee of the above 
Committee was then formed with 
Mr. A. B. Miller as Chairman, and 
Mr. W. C. Madge as Honorary Sec- 
retary, to form and draw up a 
constitution for an Association 
‘“to watch over and protect the 
interests and promote the welfare ” 
of all persons of European or 
British birth or descent. or adopting 
the European standard of living in 
India. Over a lakh and-a-half of 
rupees, or £10,000, was collected, 
which sum was increased by 
Rs. 30,000 more in annual sub- 
scriptions in the first year. 

In the two most strenuous years 
of the Association, 1883 and 1884, 
Mr. J. W. Furrell and Mr. S. E. J. 
Clarke were its Honorary Sec- 
retaries; Mr. Clarke holding the 
office alone in 1885, and being 
succeeded in 1886 by Mr. Madge, 
its present incumbent. The suc- 
Presidents have been Mr. 


cessive 

J. J. Keswick, Sir A. Wilson, 
Mr. D. Cruickshank, Mr. L. P. 
D. Broughton, Mr. J. N. Stuart, 


Sir M. Turner, Mr. L. P. Pugh, Mr. 
W. A. Bankier, Mr. W. Garth, and 
Mr. H. W. S. Sparkes. 

The Association has carried on its 
work for over 20 years, scrutiniz- 
ing any fresh legislation as well as 
any administrative action of Gov- 
ernment, affecting its constituents. 
Its Council of 20 has contained lead- 
ing members of the commercial, 
legal and trading classes, and its 
constituency has consisted of the 
classes represented on its Council, 
besides planters. The Government 
has for years recognised the body, 
and consulted it on subjects of 
public importance. The Associa- 
tion holds an Annual Meeting, 
usually in March, at which it pre- 
sents its Annual Report and Ac- 
counts, and elects its office holders 
for the ensuing year. Originally 
inspired, no doubt, by warm race 
feeling, the Association has in 
recent years been divested of all 
animus; and while it seeks mainly 
to preserve valuable legal rights 
on behalf of its own constituents, 
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even Indians perceive that the 
preservation of such rights, which, 
if once abolished, will never be re- 
vived, may eventually be extend- 
ed to all classes, as the country 
advances in education and civiliza- 
tion and becomes better able to 
appreciate them. 


Mr. WALTER CULLEY MADGE, 
Secretary to the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association, 
was born in the year 1841 at 
Calcutta and proceeded to Scotland 
for his education, being placed 
for this purpose at the Edinburgh 
High School. He returned to 
India in 1858 and joined the 
old Salt Department as Superin- 


Mr. W. C. MADGE. 


tendent, in which post he remained 
for three years. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Bengal Police and 
remained in that Department for 
two years as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and thereafter was ap- 
pointed a Deputy Magistrate. In 
the year 1872 Mr. Madge joined 
the Press on which he laboured 
with some success. In the troubled 
times in 1881 the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
was founded and Mr. Madge joined 
as Honorary Secretary to the Exe- 
cutive Committee. He has remain- 
ed connected with that body al- 
most ever since, first as Honorary, 
and afterwards as paid Secretary to 
the Association. He is also Pre- 
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sident of the Anglo-Indian Asso- 
clation which represents domiciled 
Europeans and their descendants. 
Mr. Madge is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, and Justice of the Peace of 
Calcutta, a Member of the Chris- 
tian Burial Board, a Member of the 
Committee of the Hospital Nursing 
Institution, a Councillor of the 
Women’s Friendly Society and a 
Government nominated Commis- 
sioner of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. 


Rev. ARTHUR HENRY EWING, 
PH.D., D.D., Principal of the Allaha- 
bad Christian College (Presbyterian, 
U. S. A.), Allahabad, was born at 
Saltsburg, Indiana County, Pa., 
U.S. A. in the year 1864. He was 
educated at Saltsburg and Elder’s 
Ridge Academies, and graduated 
from Washington and _ Jefferson’s 
College, Washington, Pa. in 1887, 
and from the Western Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany City, Pa., in 
1890. In September 1890 Mr. Ewing 
proceeded to India as a missionarvin 
connection with the American Pres- 
byterian Church. He _ was _ first 
stationed at Ludhiana, Punjab, 
where he remained for eight years, 
devoting himself to educational, 
literary, and general mission work. 
In 1899 he returned to America and 
remained as a resident graduate 
student at the John Hopkin’s 
University, Baltimore, for two years. 
His principal subject was Sanskrit, 
under the guidance of Professor 
M. Bloomfield, and subsidiary sub- 
jects, Philosophy and Arabic, under 
Profs. E. H. Griffin and Paul Haupt. 
In the year Igor Dr. Ewing returned 
to India and was stationed at 
Allahabad for special educational 
work. The College at Allahabad was 
started in Igo2 and Dr. Ewing has 
remained in charge ever since. He 
has a good dea! of administrative 
work to do in the North India 
Mission of the American Presbyte- 
rian Church. He is Honorary 
Secretary of the North India Tract 
Society, and Treasurer of the North 
India Mission. The Mission at 
Allahabad was founded in the year 
1836, and has three centres, Katra, 
Jumna, and the City. The first 
Mission Press in Northern India was 
started at Katra. There is a mis- 
sionary’s residence at Katra, also 
a Church, a Christian village, the 
Mission Press and the Mary Wana- 
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maker Christian Girls’ High School, 
a beautiful building worth half a 
lakh of rupees, built by the Hon. 
John Wanamaker of Philadelphia. 
There are three missionary resi- 
dences at the Jumna, a Church, a 
High School, a Christian Boys’ 
Boarding Department and__ the 
Allahabad Christian College. In the 
city there is a Women’s Hospital 
and a large church. The Mission 
took over from the East India 
Company its college work at 
Allahabad in 1846, and conducted 
the College for some years; but after 
the Indian Mutiny, continned the 
establishment only as a High 
School. In 1853 the Mission bought 


the Court House at the Jumna, and 
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converted it into a High School 
building. The Christian — Girls’ 
School was founded at the Jumna 
in the year 1885, and removed to 
Katra in 1904. 

The Allahabad Christian College 
was started in 1902. Since 1903 
there have been added a Luabota- 
tory, a Hostel, the Princeton 
Building, a Workshop and a Power 
House, built by the Mission, and two 
bungalows, purchased from the East 
Indian Railway Co. The College 
has an Electrical Engineering 
Course which covers three years 
after the B. Intermediate Course 
of the Allahabad University. A 
Manual Training Department is 
being started in connection with 


the High School. This Department 
offers shopwork and drawing, along 
with the major literary or ‘‘ book’’ 
subjects of the School Course. 


The GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, 
Lahore. This Institution was 
opened on 1st January 1864, under 
the temporary charge of Mr. C. W. 
Alexander, at that time Inspector 
of the Lahore Circle. The building 
in which the College was located 
was that known as Maharaja Dhian 
Singh’s “‘haveli,” within the precincts 
of the city of Lahore. At the 
commencement there were only 
seven students, and for a time the 
progress of the institution was very 
slow, and great pains and special 
exertions on the part of Government 
have been required to raise it to its 
present status. Of the first seven 
students, all matriculated at the 
Calcutta University. To add stabil- 
ity to the College it was proposed 
to affiliate it to the Calcutta 
Arts College. Mr. Alexander was 
succeeded after three months 
by Mr. W. H. Crank from La 
Martinitre College, Lucknow. In 
the same year the authorities 
decided to offer the Principalship to 
Dr. G. W. Leitner. a distinguished 
Oriental scholar and Professor of 
Arabic and Mahomedan Law at 
King’s College, London. Dr. Leitner 
accepted the offer, and on arriving 
in India took charge of the instl- 
tution which his care was to foster 
into vigorous life later on. His first 
step was to separate the College 
from the Lahore Zillah School, by 
providing for the former in separate 
rooms of the building. When Dr. 
Leitner assumed charge there were 
only sixteen students at the College. 
Dr. Leitner set himself assiduously 
to popularise the institution. He 
formed many acquaintances among 
the Indian gentry of Lahore, who 
welcomed him to their circle on ac- 
count of his comprehensive know- 
ledge and sympathy. He shortly 
founded a society “ for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge and for the re- 
vival of Oriental learning,’’ with a 
library and reading room attached. 
Dr. Leitner, however, had important 
matters to claim his attention; an 
having to leave for Dardistan for 
the purpose of linguistic investi 
gations, the progress of the College 
was not maintained. The paucity 
of the remaining staff made ade- 


quate tuition difficult, and students 
were not attracted. The College 
languished till Mr. B. H. Baden- 
Powell, then Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, and Dr. Leitner came 
to its aid. Public interest was 
elicited by a gratuitous series of Law 
lectures delivered by Mr. Baden- 
Powell. The attendance improved, 
until in 1871 there were 52 regular 
undergraduates, besides many 
casual students. The staff was also 
expanded by the engagement of Dr. 
C. R. Stulpnagel, M.A., as assistant 
Professor. At about this time the 
institution was removed to other 
premises and installed in a large 
bungalow in Anarkali, belonging to 
Lala Devi Das, close to the present 
Ice Factory. For a long time, 
however, the establishment of the 
College on a firm basis was delayed 
by the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to create a Punjab Univer- 
sity to which the existing colleges, 
Arts, Oriental and Medical, should 
be affiliated, and which should be 
empowered to grant degrees. The 
distance of the Calcutta University, 
to which the colleges were affiliated, 
and the time involved in obtaining 
Calcutta degrees, were disadvantages 
felt for several years. A movement 
was set on foot to induce Govern- 
ment to establish a University in 
the Punjab, but it was long without 
success. In the year 1877, the affairs 
of the Lahore College were improved 
by the addition of the Delhi College 
staff, including Messrs. Sime and 
Dick. The College had some time 
previously been removed to Dr. 
Rahim Khan’s Bungalow, on the site 
of,the present Veterinary College, 
as a temporary measure, pending 
the completion of the building in 
which it is now installed, and which 
was erected at a cost of 34lakhs of 
Tupees. In the year 1882, the 
Government yielded to the pressure 
of public opinion, and by an Act 
passed in that year, the Punjab 
University College was transformed 
into the Punjab University, 
empowered to grant degrees 
upon the same footing as other 
Universities, and the Government 
College was given more of the 
character of a college in an English 
University than it had previously 
possessed. The popularity of the 
ollege was now established, and a 
couple of, years later the number of 
Students had reached 128, and Mr. 
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Ibbetson, officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, tried to save the 
staff from being again overwhelmed, 
by prohibiting further admissions. 
This, however, was found impractic- 
able.and the numbers increased until 
in 1886 they reached 248. There is a 
Boarding house connected with the 
College which was completed in 
1889. In 1891, the Presbyterian 
Church in the College grounds was 
acquired and transformed into a 
gymnasium, and playing fields are 
being provided in the fringe of land 
around the College, athletic games 
now forming a part of the curricu- 
lum. The picturesque building in 
which the College is at present locat- 
ed is situated on an eminence to the 
east of the District Kutcherry and 
north of the public gardens. The 
structure is in the Gothic style with 
a large central clock tower. It con- 
tains accommodation for the College, 
a large examination and _ lecture 
hall, and laboratories for Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. 
There is also a good Gymnasium. 
The College has recently taken over 
from the Medical College the preli- 
minary teaching of Science, Chemis- 
try, Physics. Botany and Zoology. 


Mr. SAMUEL ROBSON, Prin- 
cipal, Government College, Lahore. 


S. ROBSON, 


Mr. 


was born in 1853, in Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Edin- 
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burgh. He obtained Honours in 
Classical literature in 1877. In the 
following year he entered the ser- 
vice of Government. He at first 
joined the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, but was soon transferred to 
Patna. He nextserved at Hooghly, 
and again at Patna until 1897, when 
he was appointed Principal of the 
Dacca College. After a year’s ser- 
vice at that centre, he was appointed 
to Lahore, as Principal of the 
Government College, which post 
he still holds. 


Rev. PSACK HYRAPIET 
JACOB, until recently, head of the 
Armenian Church, Calcutta, was 
born in 1844 at Julfa, Ispahan, 
Persia, and educated at All Saints’ 
Cathedral in Julfa. Mr. Jacob was 
fora quarter of a century, prior to 
ordination,teacher at St. Catherine’s 
Girls’ School and other national 
schools at his native place. He was 
also English tutor to the same in- 
stitutions, and served in the choir of 
the schools. In 1883 he took holy 
orders, and was ordained by the 
Most Reverend Gregories, Prelate 
of the Armenians in Persia and 
India, and was placed in charge of 
St. Mary’s Church in the parish of 
Julfa. He became a member of 
the Holy Synod of the Julfa 
Cathedral, and remained incharge 
of the schools and ecclesiastical 
printing press. Shortly after his 
ordination he was for a short time 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
and on his return to Julfa 
took up the same duties as before. 
In 1886 he was sent to India and was 
appointed a junior priest of the 
Armenian Church of Nazareth at 
Calcutta, which appointment he 
held for about five years. He was 
then appointed toa mission by his 
Diocesan Bishop to tour India and 
Burma for the purpose of collect- 
ing contributions for a new Semi- 
nary for Girls and Boys at Julfa. 
He returned to Persia, after having 
accomplished this mission, in Igor, 
and took up his former functions at 
Julfa. In addition to these duties, 
he was in charge of the Vestry of 
the Cathedral Convent and the 
Treasury, and was the teacher of 
religion at the Girls and Boys’ 
Schools; also Secretary of St. Cath- 
erine’s Nunnery for some years. His 
duties included the inspection of 
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the Industrial School at the same 
convent and supervision of the 
convent management. In 1904 
when the Archbishop of Persia 
(Sahak Ayatian) intending to visit 
Shiraz, Bushire, and all other 
dioceses in India in connection 
with his Holy See, set out on his 
tour, he took with him the Rev. 
Jacob as his Chaplain and Inter- 
preter. His Grace had a very 
successful tour, being warmly receiv- 
ed by Lord Lamington, Governor 
of Bombay, the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, and at Calcutta by 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India. 
Before leaving India, his Grace the 
Archbishop placed the Rev. Jacob 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Calcutta and here he laboured 
until the end of 1907. Besides his 
pastoral duties, he has taken great 
interest in the literary side of his 
work. In 1886 he translated a book on 
Holy Week services, for the conve- 
nience of the non-Armenian speaking 
members of his community. He 
has also done very useful work in 
translating the Armenian Cate. 
chism and Armenian Services and 
Hymns into English, and modernis- 
ing ancient musical notation for 
the use of the Anglicised Armenian 
community at Calcutta. In this 
he has been very ably assisted 
by Miss Amy Apcar. He has also 
published valuable and interesting 
historical sketches of the Armenian 
Church. 


The J. N. PETIT INSTITUTE, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. This 
Library was first started on the Ist 
April, 1856, ina small room, by a 
few Parsee students, among whom 
may be mentioned the late Mr. 

. N. Tata. It was then called 
‘‘The Fort Improvement Library.”’ 
On the 4th December, 1857, at a 
meeting held at the Town Hall 
under the Presidentship of the late 
Dr. Fraser, a regular Committee was 
appointed, which included such per- 
sonages as the late Mr. Nowrojee 
Furdoonji, and Dr. Narayan Daji. 
On the 23rd June, 1858, Dr. Haines, 
the then Educational Inspector, 
arranged that the Library should be 
supplied with free gifts of books, etc., 
fromthe Government. In September, 
1866, the Library was named “The 
Fort Reading Room and Library.’’ 
In 1875 it was registered under Act 
X XI of 1860 (being the Act for the 
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Registration of Literary, Scienti- 
fic and Charitable Societies). In 
1891 the late Mr. Nesserwanjee 
Manockjee Petit endowed it with a 
sum of Rs. 25,000 for perpetuating 
the memory of his only son, Jam- 
setjee, who died in March, 1888, and 
who was a Life Member and Direct- 
or of the Library. In recognition 
of this gift, the Institution was 
named ‘‘ The Jamsetjee Nesser- 
wanjee Petit Fort Reading Room 
and Library.’’ 

Bai Dinbai Nesserwanji Petit, 
mother of Mr. Jamsetjee, subse- 
quently made a munificent gift of a 
building costing Rs. 2,50,000 for the 
use of the Library, and by a 
resolution dated 37th of March, 


Mr. R, M. PATELL. 


1898, the Institute was designated 
‘The Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit 
Institute.’’ The building is invest- 
ed in four trustees, and, together 
with other eight members, two 
nominated by the trustees and six 
elected by the general body of 
members, they form a Committee 
of Management, having the holder 
of the Petit Baronetcy as the 
President. The total funds of the 
Institute (exclusive of the Build- 
ing Reserve Fund) amount to 
Rs. 45,000. The total number of 
newspapers and periodicals sub- 
scribed for is two hundred, and the 
sum of Rs. 10,000 is expended 
annually on the subscriptions to 
these papers and the purchase of 


new books. The Library is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
institutions of its kind in Bombay, 
attracting to itself a large number of 
members. This number has steadily 
increased from year to year, and 
since 1896 it has risen from 1,150 
to 2,600. 


La MARTINIERE COLLEGE, 
Lucknow. Among the many re- 
markable men from the West who 
laid the foundation of European 
domination in India, there is none 
who is better remembered to-day 
than General Claud Martin, the 
Founder of the Martiniere Institu- 
tions at Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Lyons. Born of very humble pa- 
rents, at Lyons, in France, by his 
own exertions he obtained a I:beral 
education which stood him in good 
stead in his after-career. Endow- 
ed by nature with a strong military 
bent, he sailed for India in the year 
1751, and on arrival at Pondicherry 
(then, as now, the French capital 
in India), he entered the ranks of 
the army as a dragoon in the 
Governor’s body-guard. He served 
with distinction in the ten years’ 
war with the English, being present 
at the first campaigns, which were 
favourable to the French arms. He 
served in the Regiment of Lor- 
raine, the most distinguished in the 
French service, and was promoted. 
He was present at the taking of 
Gudalur and Fort St. David, in 
the capture of Blacktown, and in 
the siege of Fort St. George at 
Madras. When the tide of victory 
turned and Sir Eyre Coote struck 
a fatal blow to French aspirations 
in India at the battle of Wande- 
wash, where the French Generals, 
Lally and Bussy, were grievously 
defeated, Claud Martin remained 
faithful to his service, when so 
many deserted. He was one of 
the prisoners at the unconditional 
surrender of Pondicherry, which 
took. place in 1761. But_ the 
French power, totally unable to 
make head against the English in 
India, waned, and it was found 
useless to continue the struggle for 
mastery which had finally 
passed to their rivals. Peace fol- 
lowed, and Claud Martin, his duty 
to his country honourably accom- 
plished, joined the service of the 
Honourable East India Company 
in the command of a company 


which he raised from his fellow- 
countrymen. Having changed his 
colours, Claud Martin was ‘as 
true to his new allegiance as he 
had been to his old service. But 
the French company he _ raised 
was unreliable, and despite his 
efforts, many deserted. The com- 
pany was finally disbanded, and 
Martin, in 1765, was placed in com- 
mand of a squadron of cavalry 
in Oudh. When Shuja-ud-Dow- 
lah, Nawab Vizier of Oudh, decided, 
in 1765, to come to terms with the 
English, whose inveterate enemy 
he had been, he applied for and 
obtained the services of Martin as 
superintendent of his park of artil- 
lery and arsenal; Martin retainirg 
his rank in the English service and 
received his promotion in due 
course, In this way he finally 
attained the rank of General. His 
services to the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh were inestimable. He en- 
abled him to retain the friendship 
of the English, and being a strong 
man in troublous times, he be- 
friended the merchants and bankers 
of the State, who placed themselves 
and their property under his pro- 
tection. He entered into financial 
Operations, and amassed a_ very 
large fortune, wherewith at his 
death he was enabled to endow 
the splendid institutions which 
have perpetuated his name. The 
building which is now occupied 
by the Lucknow Martiniére Col- 
lege, was built as a palace for his 
own occupation by General Martin. 
It partakes of the nature of a for- 
tress as well as of a residence, as 
fitted those far-off turbulent times. 
But he did not occupy it during his 
lifetime, although he was_ buried 
there. His death occurred shortly 
after the siege of Seringapatam and 
downfall of Tippoo Sultan, where, 
as a Company’s officer, he was 
present. With great forethought 
General Martin had provided that 
his remains should be interred in 
the palace which is now the Luck- 
now Martiniére, thus securing the 
building from molestation; for the 
Mahomedan Government respected 
tombs where they respected no- 
thing else. 

The above is a slight sketch of 
the career of the man to whom edu- 
cation in modern India is under 
such an immense obligation. His 
will provided that his immense 
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possessions should be realized and 
utilized in the founding of the 
schools which now bear his name; 
but there followed apparently inter- 
minable litigation over the meaning 
of the provisions, which long delayed 
the fruition of his benevolent 
schemes. It was not till 1845, nearly 
half a century after General Martin’s 
death, that a decree of the Supreme 
Court set free the funds which had 
been accumulating, and gave effect 
to the will which provided for the 
founding of ‘‘a school for children 
and men to teach them the English 
language and religion.’’ At the 
same time, the beautiful palace on 
the Gumti, at Lucknow, which 
had remained untenanted for many 
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years, was handed over for the pur- 
pose of a school building. At its 
foundation, the school gave small 
promise of developing into the 
important institution it has since 
become. Under its first Principal, 
Mr. John Newmarch, there were 
only fifty pupils in residence, and 
before the Mutiny it did no great 
things. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny and the siege of the Lucknow 
Residency, the Martiniére building 
was abandoned. Mutineers broke in 
and rifled General Martin’s tomb, 
in search of treasure, but his remains 
were afterwards recovered and re-in- 
terred in the same tomb. The 
Martiniére boys were transferred 
to the Residency, in the defence 
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of which the elder lads took part. 
After the Mutiny was quelled, the 
school was reopened, and for fifty 
years has been increasing in impor- 
tance, the sound education imparted 
at the institution leading to the 
success of so many pupils in after- 
life that its reputation as a great 
educational centre has become 
known far and wide. At present 
there are about two hundred and 
fifty pupils receiving their training 
at the Martiniére. Of these, eighty 
are on the foundation, and are 
entirely provided for by the fund 
left by General Martin. The palace 
and grounds left by General Martin 
have been adapted to the purpose 
of a residential college, with great 
skill. The building is a magnifi- 
cent one and, built for the needs 
of those unsettled times, it par- 
takes of the nature of a fortress. 
The central tower is constructed 
strongly, for purposes of defence; 
its walls are of great thickness, the 
roof is bomb-proof and loop-holed 
bastions are provided. There are 
subterraneous chambers provided 
for protection from the heat in the 
summer, and above these rise a 
series of flats. In general plan, 
the building consists of two semi- 
circular wings extending from the 
central tower, and from _ these 
again extend long annexes con- 
taining dormitories, class-rooms, 
masters’ quarters, etc. The kuild- 
ings extend over a quarter of a 
mile in length. The large hall in 
the centre tower, originally design- 
ed as a banqueting hall, as is evi- 
denced by the decorations, has 
now been converted into a chapel. 
It is furnished with two beautiful 
stained-glass windows, which were 
given by past and present Marti- 
niere boys on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of the school in 1905. A 
marble floor for the chancel, and 
the carved screen which separates 
it from the library, were  pre- 
sented at the same time. A hand- 
some flight of steps extends the 
whole length of the building on 
the East front. On this side, too, 
is the artificial lake, in the middle 
of which a column was erected, 
to the memory of General Martin, 
by his adopted son. This column 
is Over Ioo feet in height, and 
forms a landmark for miles around. 
The banks of the lake are adorned 
with shade trees. Such is the 
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picturesque environment in which 
the fortunate boys of La Martiniére 
College pursue their studies. The 
education afforded is liberal, 
and equal to that of the best 
English schools. This is ensured 
by the excellent personnel of the 
masters appointed, a large number 
of whom have English degrees, and 
have been trained in the best tra- 
ditions of English scholasticism. 
English methods and discipline are 
preserved throughout, and_ the 
English monitorial system has been 
implanted on Lucknow soil, and 
under the careful supervision of 
the staff, has been attended with 
the happiest results. For the mon- 
itorial staff, rooms for private 
study out of school hours have 
been allotted ina block of buildings, 
situated in the same compound as 
the house of the first assistant 
master. Judged 
by results, the 
Martinitre has 
done splendid 
and lasting 
work. Marti- 
niére boys are 
found in every 
branch of en- 
terprise in 
India and else- 
where, so well 
have they push- 
ed_ themselves 
to the front. 
Great numbers 
of them have 
passed into the 


public _ service 
through the Thomason Engineering 
College at Roorkee, which has 


almost been turned into a preserve 
for Martiniére-trained young men. 
To take the record of one batch of 
class fellows, whose records were 
investigated; one is now Chief 
Engineer of Western Australia; 
another, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Indian Medical Service; a third, 
Under-Secretary in the Public Works 
Department of an Indian Province ; 
a fourth, Secretary of Irrigation, 
and decorated with the C. I. E.; 
four more are Executive Engineers 
in the Public Works Department, 
and others of the same class have 
been traced to various honourable 
positions in law, medicine and com- 
merce. This is but a specimen of 
the general success in later life 
which attends the youths trained 
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at this remarkable institution. The 
staff of the College, both teaching 
and subordinate, is_ thoroughly 
complete. Out of a dozen masters 
five have English degrees, and the 
rest have certificates which proclaim 
their thorough efficiency. There is 
a resident assistant-surgeon and a 
trained nurse. A senior and junior 
sergeant are in charge of the food 
and clothing arrangements, and two 
matrons are in charge of the dor- 
mitories. The = servants, who 
amount to a small army, reside in 
a village on the estate, presided 
over by a daroga, who isa lineal 
descendant of General Martin’s man 
of affairs. Notwithstanding the 
site of the College is on the plains, 
the health of the inmates has been 
uniformly good, a fact due, no 
doubt, to the excellent arrange- 
ments. All the dormitories are on 
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the upper floors and the ventilation 
is perfect throughout. Further, the 
greatest attention 1s paid to physical 
culture, the finest method of ward- 
ing off disease. There is a fine 
swimming bath, 85 feet in length, 
on the premises, and swimming 
is systematically taught and 
daily practised. A smaller bath, 43 
feet in length, is provided for the 


novices and others unable to 
swim; the depth of this is only 
3 feet. Naturally, emulation 


to be admitted to the full-sized bath 
makes every Martinitre boy a swim- 
mer. A very complete gymnasium 
is also attached to the school, replete 
with every appliance, airy and well 
ventilated. By a wise provision, 
gymnastics form part of the curri- 
culum of the school, and the exer- 
cises are carried on under strict 
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supervision, and with corresponding 
benefit. Sports of all kinds are made 
a great feature of La Martin‘tre 
school life. Cricket and football 
are systematically practised, and 
the College can put redoubtable 
teams in the field in both these 
sports. The school grounds for 
cricket, football, hockey, and tennis, 
are suitably laid out, and every en- 
couragement is offered to the 
boys to perfect themselves in 
games to which much good, in the 
invigoration of body and mind 
may be ascribed. The College has a 
most efficient Volunteer cadet corps. 
Service is compulsory on every boy 
of sufficient age. Drill and training 
are parts of the educational discipline 
of a Martiniére boy. This system, 
the desirability of which is only 
now being recognized in England, 
has been in force fer thirty years 
at La Marti- 
niere. The 
boys are gra- 
dually educated 
into becoming 
efficient __rifle- 
men. Practice 
is at first given 
with the Morris 
tube in_ the 
covered shoot- 
ing gallery, and 
subse quently 
with the rifle 
on the range 
situated on the 
Martiniére 
grounds. Every 
Martiniére boy 
is taught the traditions of his 
school, and the example of the lads 
who held the ‘‘Martiniére post’’ at 
the Lucknow Residency, serves to 
excite military emulation and en- 
sures the efficiency of the corps. 
The utmost care is lavished on the 
health of the boys. In 1892, an 
outbreak of enteric fever caused 
the governors to investigate, with 
the result that they found it ex- 
pedient to establish a cowhouse 
and dairy, with English machinery, 
refrigerators, and separators, for the 
proper control of the milk-supply. 
Enteric was thus entirely stamped 
out, and sickness of any sort 1s 
now rare. The civil surgeon 1s in 
charge of the health of the school, 
and a commodious hospital, with 
resident assistant-surgeon an 

nurse, is provided in the grounds. 


Besides the educational ard physica! 
advantages offered by residence at 
La Martiniére College, there are 
many material advantages to be 
gained by successful students. The 
scholarships awarded in the institu- 
tion are greater in number and value 
than those of any other institution 
in India. They range from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 60 per month in value, tenable 
for the whole three years’ course at 
Roorkee; and there are others, of 
varying smaller amounts. They are 
not available, however, for any boy 
who takes a place lower than fifth on 
the list, or for residents of less than 
three years standing. An addi- 
tional sum of Rs. 88,300 was re- 
cently set aside by the trustees 
for providing additional scholar- 
ships, and the school is now very 
handsomely provided in this res- 
pect. Turning out a particularly 
virile class of young men, La Mar- 
tinitre has had great success in 
the engineering department. The 
course at the school is specially 
adapted to fit in with the Roorkee 
curriculum, and it has passed 285 
boys into Roorkee, 159 into the 
Engineer Department, and 126 into 
the Upper Subordinate (Civil Engi- 
neer) Department. On the Eng- 
lish Entrance list the school has 
taken the highest place seventeen 
times. It has won nine times the 
Council of India prize of Rs. 1,000, 
for general efficiency; also twenty- 
one gold medals and many silver 
medals in the final examinations for 
the Public Works Department. The 
Martinigre boys have been consis- 
tently successful at these examina- 
tions, though pitted against B. A.’s 
and M. A.’s from the Indian Uni- 
versities. In one year they took 
the nine highest places on the lists, 
and on several other occasions the 
Martinitre has supplied the six lead- 
ing candidates. The general excel- 
lence of the Martiniére education, 
added to Roorkee training, ensures 
employment for even those exhibi- 
tioners who fail to secure the guaran- 
teed Government appointments. 
In this department of engineering, 
the school maintains a prominent 
Position among Indian institutions. 


Mr. T. G. SYKES, B.a., Principal, 
La Martiniére College, Lucknow, 
was born at Holyhead in 1844, and 
was educated at Woodhouse Grove 
‘School (where it may be mentioned 
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the Right Hon’ble Sir Henry Fowler, 
G.C.S.1., late Secretary of State 
for India, and Sir Lawson Walton, 
K.C., the late Attorney-General, 
were educated) and the London Uni- 
versity, where he took his degree 
with honours. Mr. Sykes obtained 
his experience as a master at Eng- 
lish and Indian schools, before he 
was appointed head master of the 
Lucknow Martiniére. Subsequently, 
he obtained his present appoint- 
ment of Principal to the same ins- 
titution on rst March 1880. For the 
past twenty-seven years Mr. Sykes 
has entirely identified himself with 
the Martiniére College, and the whole 
system, as it at present stands, is a 
tribute to his admirable powers 


Mr. T. G. SyKEs. 


of administration and _ organiza- 
tion. Mr. Sykes’s energies have 
brought the College to the fore- 
front in India. He has imbued the 
institution with the spirit of an 
English public school, with the 
happiest results. Like all great 
head masters, Mr. Sykes is more 
than a mere teacher and disciplin- 
arian. He has the faculty that 
enables him to bring to the surface 
all that is best in the nature of a boy 
committed to his care, and to edu- 
cate his charges into men, in a wider 
sense than that implied by the mere 
acquisition of scholastic knowledge. 
In 1905, the Lucknow Martiniére had 
the honour of a visit from Lord Cur- 
zon, then Viceroy of India, and on 
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that occasion His Excellency compli- 
mented Mr. Sykes on his long and 
successful life-work, which, he added, 
was known and _ noted by the 
Government of India. Mr. Sykes is 
still in the prime of vigour, notwith- 
standing his long and arduous ser- 
vices, and gives every evidence of a 
long continuance of these abilities 
and faculties that have made the 
Lucknow Martiniére the leading 
school of India. 

The other masters of La Marti- 
niére College are: T. R. Read, M.A., 
Head Master; A. E. Pierpoint, B.Sc., 
First Assistant Master; C. L. S. 
Garnett, B.A., Second Assistant 
Master; E. Clarke, Inter B.aA., 
Third Assistant Master; J. Spence, 
Fourth Assistant Master; T. G. 
Gill, T. De Gruyther, H. Lyon, E. G. 
Cooper, Music and Singing Masters. 
The Trustees are: Sir H. H. Risley, 
C.S.I., K.C.LE., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home 
Department, and C. H. Kesteven, 
Esq., Solicitor to the Government 
of India. The Hon’ble Sir John 
Hewett, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., Lieutenant- 
Governor, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is the Visitor. The 
Local Committee of Governors con- 
sists of Major-General Sir E. Locke 
Elliot, K.c.B., D.S.0.; Ross Scott, 
Esq.; A. L. Saunders, Esq.; S. H. 
Butler, c.1.£.; T. G. Sykes, ex- 
officio Member and Secretary. 


La MARTINIERE GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, Lucknow, This 
school, which is the companion insti- 
tution of La Martiniére College at 
Lucknow, though not originally pro- 
vided for in the will of the founder, 
General Martin, came into exist- 
ence in consequence of one of its 
provisions. General Martin had 
bequeathed certain monies to be 
set apart, and the income therefrom 
used for the release of poor debtors 
inIndia. In 1865it was found that, 
in consequence of the alteration in 
the law regarding the imprisonment 
of debtors, a large sum of money 
had accumulated, and as the ori- 
ginal purpose of the fund no longer 
existed, the Trustees and Governors 
of the General Martin Fund decided 
to devote a portion of these accu- 
mulations to the establishment of 
a Girls’ School at Lucknow. At 
that time there existed a small 
girls’ schoo! at Lucknow, known as 
“*Colonel Abbott’s School’’, which 
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had been founded in 1859. This 
was taken over and formed the 
nucleus of the existing institution. 
At first the school was located in 
the Moti Mahal, a collection of 
buildings on the banks of the Gum- 
ti, but in 1871 it was transferred to 
the Khurshaed Munzil, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. In 1876, the 
local Government made the Trustees 
a munificent gift of the buildings of 
the Khurshaed Munzil, and in 1888 
supplemented this donation with a 
large grant of adjoining land. The 
school is thus well isolated. The 
original building of the Khurshaed 
Munzil at the time of the Mutiny 
was large and two-storeyed, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat. It was 
occupied by the rebels at the siege 
of the Lucknow Residency, but was 
re-captured, after six hours’ hard 
fighting, on 17th November 1857. A 
pillar in the present compound of 
the Girls’ School commemorates 
the spot where those famous heroes, 
Generals Outram, Havelock, and Sir 
Colin Campbell, met, on the day of 
the storming of the Khurshaed 
Munzil, to arrange future plans. A 
new building in addition has been 
erected by the Trustees. This is a 
handsome modern edifice provided 
with very fine dormitories on the 
upper floor, the lower floor being 
devoted to class rooms and music 
rooms. The music rooms are iso- 
lated. The old and new buildings 
are connected by a covered way, 
which affords safe passage in the 
rains and hot weather, as well as 
a delightful playground for the girls. 
The education afforded to the girl 
students is first class in every res- 
pect. They are trained for entrance 
into all the professions that are 
open to women. Large numbers of 
the students enter the medical 
profession or qualify as trained 


nurses, and some _ proceed _ to 
England to study for higher 
examinations. Many also qualify 


as teachers. The report of the Ins- 
pector of Schools supports the high 
reputation the institution has gained. 
‘It is an admirable school, admir- 
ably conducted,’’ says the report. 
‘* It has had a thoroughly successful 
year, and in the last public examina- 
tions did extremely well. It passed 
all its High School candidates, and 
passed stx out of nine in the Middle 
School] Examination, with three in 
the first division. The staff have 
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worked splendidly, and deserve 
great credit for bringing on all their 
girls so well. But while the exam- 
inations have been worked for, the 
wider interests of education have 
also been kept well in view.’’ It is 
noteworthy that the phvsical, as 
well as the mental, welfare of the 
girls is thoroughly taken care of, 
and there are no healthier, happier, 
or more intelligent children in the 
country than the girls of the Luck- 
now Martiniére. 


The MEDICAL SCHOOL, Agra, 
was first opened in the yea: 1854, by 
James Thomason, who was at that 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. At 


the 
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outset, the institution consisted 
merely of a small dispensary with 
a fewstudents. In the year 1890 
large surgical wards were added, 
and, later on, the Dufferin Hospital 
was also attached. Inthe year 1904 
the new Lady Lyall Hospital for 
Women was opened, and the old 
Dufferin Hospital was then conver- 
ted into an Ophthalmic Hospital. 
At present, the Lady Lyall Hospital 
has accommodation for 70 patients. 
There are 12 purdah_ wards for 
native ladies of the better class, and 
4 wards for Europeans. There is 
also a school for female hospital 
assistants, of whom there are at 
present seventy, the majority of 
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them being accommodated in the 
Government Boarding House. The 
Ophthalmic Hospital has Loo beds, 
and over goo operations for cataract 
are annually performed, and over 
30,000 out-patients are treated, 
The Male Medical School has exten- 
sive grounds and buildings, a fine 
dissecting room, a marble-floored 
theatre, a practical’ pathological 
laboratory, and a fine examination 
hall. There are 280 students at 
present on the rolls, and they receive 
their instruction through themedium 
of lectures given in the vernacular. 
As most of the students have now 
some knowledge of English, it is 
hoped that before long the lectures 
will be delivered in this language. 
The staff consists of a Principal and 
seven Assistant Surgeons, of English 
and Indian University qualifica- 
tions. In the Out-door Patient 
Department, from two to three 
hundred patients are treated daily, 
and from 70 to 80 surgical cases 
are constantly under treatment. 
There is a European ward with 
accommodation for six Europeans, 
and eight private wards for the better 
class of natives. The Principal of 
the School is Major Gordon Travers 
Birdwood, M.A., M.D.  (Camb.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., 1.M.S. He 
was born in the year 1867 at 
Wadhwan in India, and was edu- 
cated at Clifton and St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. He afterwards 
joined Guy’s Hospital, London. He 
was Clinical Assistant at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, and Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Children. After passing 
his examinations he e.tered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1893, and 
was posted on field service with the 
Abor Expedition the same year, 
when his services were specially 
mentioned in despatches. In the 
Waziristan Expedition of 1894 he 
received a Medal and Clasp, and in 
the Tirah Expedition of 1897 he 
received a Medal and two Clasps. 
He entered the Civil Department in 
1898, and was appointed successively 
Civil Surgeon of Ghazipur, Muttra 
and Agra, in the United Provinces. 
He also acted as a Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner for a short period, and 
was a member of the ‘‘Malaria”’ 
Commission at Nagpur in the year 
Igor. At present he is a Civil 
Surgeon at Agra and the Principal 
of the Agra Medical School. He s 


a member of the British Medical 
Association, and a Fellow of the 
British Institute of Public Health, 
and has made several contributions 
tou medical literature. 


The MEERUT COLLEGE, Unit- 

ed Provinces, was established in 
1892 with the principal object of 
imparting education to the natives 
of the district. It had, for some 
years, a very chequered career, but 
under thenewscheme recently arrived 
at with Government, it bids fair to 
become one of the important colleges 
of Northern India. In addition to 
a Government grant and its endow- 
ments, it receives large grants from 
the District Boards of the Division, 
and the Meerut Municipality. 
’ The erection of the new College 
IS now in progress, from plans by 
W. Gunnell Wood, Esq., P. W. D., 
and the old building will be con- 
verted into a set of up-to-date labor- 
atories for science. The grounds are 
extensive, occupying nearly 40 acres, 
which will be laid out as a large 
park with portions reserved for 
tennis, cricket, hockey, and other 
games. There are fine boarding 
houses for both Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, a feature of which is the 
religious and moral _ instruction 
conveyed by the superintendents, 
who are the senior Pundit and 
Moulvi, respectively. 

The College prepares students for 
the B. A., B. Sc. and LL. B. degrees 
of the Allahabad University. 

In the grounds there stands the 
new Governinent High School, one 
of the ‘‘model’’ schools of the 
Province, to which a member of 
the Imperial Educational Service 
1s to be appointed as head master. 


Mr. WILLIAM JESSE (Captain, 
Lucknow Volunteer Rifles), Principal 
of the Meerut College, was born in 
England in 1870, and was educated 
at Hereford and Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B. A. 
degree in Natural Science in 1891, 
and his M. A. in r1gor. For three 
years he served as one of the Senior 
Science and Modern Language 
masters in Bedford Modern School, 
and came to India in 1894 as first 
assistant master at the La Martin- 
tre College, Lucknow; this post 
he held till 1903, when he resigned 
to accept the appointment of Prin- 
cipal of the Meerut College, which 
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he has succeeded in raising out of 
the moribund condition in which 
it then was. 

In literature, he has contributed 
a considerable number of papers 
on Indian Ornithology to various 
Indian and English journals, and 
has also edited ‘‘ Morris’ Geometri- 
cal Drawing’’ for Indian students. 


Mr. WILLIAM JESSE. 


Mr. Jesse is a Fellow of the Alla- 
habad University, and of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London: he is a 
member of the British Ornitholog- 
ical Union, of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, and of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors, London. 
He is a Captain in the Lucknow 
Volunteer Rifles, and while at Luck- 
now commanded the senior La Mar- 
tintére Company, which in 1857 held 
the Martiniere Post during the 
famous siege of the Residency. 


The late Dr. MAHENDRA LAL 
SIRCAR, C.LE., M.D., D.L., was born 
in. Paikpara (Howrah, Bengal), 


on the 2nd November 1833. He 
comes from the famous Sircar 
family of Arand: (Hughli). His 


father, Ram Tarak, had only two 
sons, the eldest being Mahendra 
Lal. Having lost both his parents 
at an early age, he was brought up 
in his maternal uncle’s house at 
Nebutola, Calcutta. He obtained 
the rudiments of his English educa- 
tion under the celebrated lame 
teacher, Thakur Das De, generally 
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Known as Master Mahasaya. At the 
age of seven he was admitted into 
the Hare School, and in .850 he ob- 
tained a Junior Scholarship, and then 
studied in the Hindu (Presidency) 
College, where he soon distinguish- 
ed himself. He entered the Medical 
College in 1855, and bis career there 
was a brillant one; he was first 
in the M. D. examination, 1863. 
Before the Bengal Branch of the 
British Medical Association, of 
which he was Secretary and Vice- 
President, he carly denounced 
Honceopathy as a_ system of 
quackery. Subsequently his opinions 
changed and he read an address at 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
Association in 1867, in which he 
alluded to several cures’ by 
homceopathic method of treatment 
and urged upon the __ profession 
the necessity of recognizing it as 
one of the therapeutic systems. 
For this declaration of faith in 
homeopathy he was outcasted. 
He started the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine in 1868 to ventilate his 
own views in medicine, and he 
conducted it to the end of his life. 

In August 1869, he advocated 
in his journal the establishment of 
a National Institution for the Cul- 


The late Dr. M. L. SIRCAR, C.LE., 
M.D., D.L. 


tivation of Science. The article 
was well rececivea by the press and 
subscriptions began to flow in.’ “In 
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1876, with the voluntary help of 
Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, the ‘n- 


Dr. A. Ls SIRCAR, F.C_S. 


augural meeting took place, ana 
the institution was called the In- 
dian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science. He lectured on 
-rarious scientific subjects regularly 
from its foundation till 1896, when 
his health broke down. Lord R'pon 
laid the foundation-stone of the 
Lecture Hall in 1882. The Maha- 


raja of Vizianagram bore the whole the Faculty of Arts. He was a 
cost of the laboratory building, member ar the “Council. cof the 
and the foundation-store of the Asiatic Society and a Trustee of 
Vizianagram 

Laboratory 

was jaid by 

Lord — Lans- 

downe in T8909, 

The  Assocta- 


tion is now a 
well-establish- 
ed and. well- 
equipped ins- 
titution. It 
has great facil- 
ities for re- 
search work. 
Iver since its 
foundation = it 
has had for tts 
Patron the 
Viceroy and 
Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 
and as Prest- 
dent, the Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor of Bengal. The 
Association is on the lines of the 
Royal Institution of England and 
is a deserving institution. It has 
been doing real work. Since the 
death of Dr. Sircar, the Founder- 
Secretary, the institution has had 
for its secretary Dr. Amrita Lal 
Sircar who, like his father, has been 
devoting his whole time, attention, 
and energy for the furtherance of 
its objects. Much practical work 
has been taken in hand by him, 
and an astronomical observatory is 
under construction. Sir William 
Ramsay visited the Association in 
IgoI, and more recently it was 
visited by Dr. M. W. Travers, Direc- 
tor of the Tata Institute. These 
gentlemen expressed their high 
opinion regarding the working of 
the institution. 

The late Dr. Sircar was a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University; Honorary 
Magistrate, 1877-1902; Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1887; Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1887- 
1893. He was the first Indian 
medical man who obtained these 
high places of honour. He was a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration for many years, and his 
services on the Municipal Board as 
a medical man were invaluable. He 
was made a Doctor of Law in 1808. 


For ten successive years he was a 


member of the Syndicate, and for 
four successive years, President ot 
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the Indian Muscum. He was created 
a C. I. EF. in 1883, in recognition of 
his services to science. He bore the 
entire cost of the buildirg of the 
Leper Asylum at Baidvarath-Deo- 
ghur, which goes by tne name of his 
wife as Raj Kumari Leper Asylum. 
The late Dr. Sirear was an 
eloquent speaker. He was an 
advanced Liberal, but never viru- 
lently attacked Government 
measures. Hehad a firm bekef in 
the Divine Government of the 
world. His hfe had been one of 
consistent toil for science and h’‘s 
fellow countrymen. His treatises 
on Cholera and Plague are among the 
best books on the subjects. All h‘s 
writings, scientific and medical, 
appeared in his own Journal. He 
died on the 23rd February. 1904. 


St. GEORGE’S COLLEGE, 
Manor House, Mussoorie, U. P,, 
India. Now one of the largest and 
most important of the Colleges for 
Europeans in India, St. George’s 
College, Manor House, Mussoorie, 
like other unendowed institutions, 
took years to realize its present 
stately proportions. Principal after 
Principal generously contributed his 
quota to the work of progress ; and, 
thanks to their efforts, the College, 
although itis still far from being 
completed, can boast of being the 
largest educational establishment in 
Mussoorie. The College, which is 
under the patronage of His Lordship 
the Most Reverend Dr. Gentilli, o.c., 
Archbishop of Agra, was founded as 
far back as 1854, by Bishop Persico. 
The Rev. Father Barry was the 
first Principal of Manor House, which 
was in those early days nothing more 
than a bungalow. The Capuchin 
Fathers, Brady, Mackir, Ildephon- 
sus, Amelius, Lewis, Julius, and 
Doogan were the Principals, in order 
of time, down to as late as 1893, 
when the reins of government were 
transferred to the Patrician Brothers, 
under whose able guidance the 
Institution has prospered ever since. 

It would not be in keeping with 
the scope of this article to enter 
into details concerning the labours of 
the many Principals that have guided 
the destinies of Manor House ever 
since its humble beginnings. We 
feel bound, however, to pay the last 
of the Capuchin Principals, the Rev. 
James Doogan, more than a passing 
tribute. This great Irishman, deep- 


ly revered and beloved by all old 
Manorites, did great things for 
Manor House. But though he sleeps 
among the mountains in far Chak- 
rata, “‘ Doogan’s School, ’’ that 
standing memorial of his zeal and of 
his love, will not let him die ; 
and Manorites shall ever cherish his 
memory as dear to them as their 
very heart-strings. 

The present worthy Principal, the 
Very Rev. M. Haverty, 0.s.P., resem- 
bles his illustrious ‘predecessor in 
many respects; but the living are 
enemies to praise, so we refrain. 

Perched on an isolated spur, mid- 
way between Rajpur, the gate to 
Mussoorie, and Mussoorie Station, the 
climate of which is perfect, the 
College is, for educational purposes, 
ideally situated. Remote from ‘‘ the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife, '’ 
the student can ‘sit and think ’’ 
at peace. The capacious recreation 
grounds in the College estate, and the 
number and variety of the games in- 
dulgedin, guarantee the desideratum: 
mens Sana tn corpore sano. The 
College can comfurtably accommo- 
date about 200 boarders ; and the 
average attendance during the acade- 
mic year is rarely below these figures ; 
besides several day scholars whose 
friends reside in the station. 

As it would be tedious to enter 
into = minutize concerning the 
College structure, a few general 
items must suffice. Each of the 
various departments has its allotted 
Study-hall and class-rooms. Three 
large airy dormitories accommodate 
the boarders ; many of the senior 
students enjoy separate rooms. The 
Aula Maxima, which serves as an 
ambulacrum during the hot and 
rainy seasons, has a stage attached 
to it, where the College theatricals 
are held, and where from time to 
time lectures and e: tertainments 
are given by members of the staff, 
and by persons visiting Mussoorie. 
As this is but a crude sketch, fur- 
ther information may ve had in the 
College Prospectuses, and in the 
Manor House Xmas Annual which 
1S composed, for the most part, by 
old Manorites, and by ihe students 
themselves, ' 

The Staff, which is large and 
thoroughly efficient, is composed of 
men most of whom are directly 
out from Home. Men that graduate 
i Europe conduct the College 
special departments. 
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For an Indian career, St. George’s 
College offers to the public all 
that may be required. It is an old- 
established school, and has given 
proof of being a first class education- 
al institution. The curriculum § is 
arranged so as to include the re- 
quirements of the various ages, 
from the toddler of four summers 
to the young gentleman out of his 
teens. Students are prepared for 
Government standards, Forest, Sur- 
vey, Police, Opium, F.A. and 
the Entrances of the Calcutta and 
the Allahabad Universities, Superior 
Grade Accounts, Fourth Grade Ac- 
counts, and the Roorkee Upper 
Subordinate and Engineering Exam- 
inations. Students are also prepared 
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for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Entrances, the Dublin University 
Entrance, the City and Guild of 
London Technical College Entrance 
Examination, Entrance, Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, Superior Grade 
Police, Home Examinations, Army 
Preliminary, University, and Pre- 
paratory Civil Service Examinations. 

These advantages are open to 
European students of every denom- 
ination, in consideration of a 
moderate payment. The diet of 
the College is very good, and there 
is plenty of it. . . 

Every attention is paid to the 
morals of the pupils. Everywhere 
the mottoes, ‘‘ virtus et Jlabor’’ 
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and “labor omnia vincit,’’ stare 
them in the face, and proclaim the 
sacredness of virtue and of manly 
toil. The aim of the institution is 
to so fashion and mould the charac- 


ters of its numerous alumni that 
they may hereafter become good 
Christians and useful members 


of society. The means resorted to, 
to secure these noble ends igs not 
severity, but kindness. The reli- 
gion of the Protestant pupils is not 
interfered with. They say their 
prayers apart from the Catholic 
pupils. 

The hygiene of the College is 
scrupulously attended to, and, as 
a result, the annual medica] reports 
of the doctor in charge—usually the 
Civil Surgeon of the station—are 
most satisfactory. Two qualitied 
matrons are always in attendance 
to administer to the comforts of 
all, and to see that the household 
affairs are properly attended to 
in the various departments. 

The games include cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, and tennis; and it is 
notorious that St. George’s secures 
the lion’s share at the annual ath- 


letic sports held in Mussoorie. 
Volunteering is a specialty with 
Manorites, and the results up to 


date may compare favourably with 
those of any other institution in 
India. For instance, St. George’s 
has secured the All India Cadet Chal- 
lenge Cup, which was competed for, 
for the first time in 1g05. 

It would be difficult to estj- 
mate the value of the work done by 
St. George’s College for the Anglo- 
Indian. But he appreciates the 
worth of its labours in his behalf, 
and its brilliant results, and always 
loves to style himself ‘‘ An old 
Manorite. ”’ 

The College, which is affiliated 
to the Calcutta and Allahabad 
Universities, receives annually a 
large Government grant. 

It reopens Ist March (roth January 
for College Department) and closes 
on the 15th December each year. 


Rev. EDWARD MONTAGU 
WHEELER, .a., was born at 
Cawnpore in 1868, and is a grandson 
of the late Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea, 
C.L.E.. DL. He was educated at 
La Martiniére, Calcutta, St. Paul’s 
School, Darjeeling, and Presidency 
College, Calcutta, from which last- 
named College he graduated in 1880, 
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obtaining a double first class. He 
proceeded to M.A. in 1880, obtain- 
ing a First Class and a University 
Gold Medal. In 1891 he won the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship 
of Calcutta University, and was 
Mouat medallist for the year. 
He was tutor of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, from 1886 to 1808, Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy at 
Hughli College from 1890 to 1892, 
Professor of English Literature and 
Philosophy at Bangabasi College, 
Caicutta, from 1899 to 1905, Head 
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Master of Calcutta Free School 
during 1905, and early in 1907 was 
appointed Principal of Krishnath 
College, Berhampore, Bengal, which 
post he still holds. He is a Muni- 
cipal Commissioner of the Berham- 
pore Municipality, President of the 
local Water-Works Committee, and 
Honorary Organiser of Credit 
Co-operative Societies in the Dis- 
trict of Murshidabad. He has 
been a_ Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 
versity since 1896, and was a 
Provisional 


member of the 


- id . 
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Syndicate elected under the new 
University Regulations. He was 
ordained Deacon in 1808, and served 
for some time as Assistant Curate at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Free School 
Street, Calcutta. He has also served 
a term as Honorary Magistrate at 
Sealdah. He acted for some time 
as Honorary Secretary of the 
Calcutta. University Teachers’ 
Association, which he helped to 
found. 

Mr. Wheeler married his cousin 
Miss Irene Sells, in 1905. 


The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The late Mr. W. B. WisHarr. 


THe rise of Cawnpore to its present position of 
importance as a great centre of manufacturing indus- 
tries dates from nearly 50 years ago. Trade may be 
said to have had its beginnings in the interchange of 
merchandise between the North-Western Provinces and 
the then independent kingdom of Oudh. The creation 
of a military cantonment led to a considerable exten- 
sion of the town, and largely helped to augment the 
population by drawing to it the large train of followers, 
caterers and motley hangers-on that invariably settle 
down in a garrison town. 

But the chief factor which operated in developing 
Cawnpore (itself in the midst of the fertile Ganges- 
Jumna Doab) into a great centre for the collection 
and distribution of the trade of the North-Western 
Provinces has been the establishment of through and 
unbroken railway communication with Bengal, and, 
later, with Bombay.. The result of the bridging of the 
Jumna at Allahabad was to divert to Cawnpore the 
large traffic in country produce and imported goods, 
which had formerly been transported, through various 
towns on the Ganges and Jumna, to and from Mirzapore, 
then in its heyday of prosperity. Under these changed 
conditions, many of the wealthy merchants and 
mahajans of Mirzapore and other towns on the Ganges 
and Jumna opened out branch establishments at, or 
transferred their whole business to, Cawnpore; they 
in turn being followed by a contingent of petty 


dealers, craftsmen, tradesmen and_ the like, who 
contribute so largely to the making up of big popula- 
tions in Indian towns. 

A further stimulus was given to commercial progress 
by the strong demand that suddenly arose for cotton 
from countries other than the United States. on the 
outbreak of the War of Secession in that country and 
the blockading of the Southern ports; and out of which 
grew not only the present large export trade of India 
in cotton, but the invaluable indigenous steam cotton 
weaving and spinning industry. 

The mercantile and industrial importance of Cawn- 
pore was subsequently greatly enhanced by the five great 
railway systems which now converge on it—the East 
Indian Railway, O. & R. Railway and the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway from the East and North, and 
the B. B. andC. I. andG. I. P. Lines from the West and 
South. 

The manufacturing enterprise of Cawnpore may be 
said to have been inaugurated by the erection of the Gov- 
ernment Harness and Saddlery Factory (now ruled by 
Major E. S. Forrestier Walker) ; this site having been se- 
lected for its central positionas a market for obtaining raw 
materials, and for its abundant. supply of cheap labour 
available in the large chamar population of the district. 

Its industries comprise leather manufactures, 
cotton, wool, sugar, flour, brushes, cotton ginning, and 
engineering shops and foundries. 
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It has been the fortunate lot of Cawnpore to rank 
as the first city outs'de the Presidency towns to secure 
the amenities of electric tramways and lighting, the 
Indian Electric Supply and Traction Co., Ld., which 
was Jaunched in London in 1905, having obtained 
concessions from the local authorities for a tramway 
system combined with a lighting and power supply 
scheme. The Company have for their local agents the 


old established house of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was 
organized at a preliminary meetirg of local merchants 
held on the 12th September 1888, and the first general 
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McRobert, who has filled the chair for seven years, 
and Mr. S. M. Johnson and Mr. T. E. Strachey have 
each officiated during one session. 

Mr. W. B. Wishart retained the office of Secretary 
until his death in 1904, and was succeeded by the 
present Secretary, Mr. A. B. Shakespear, who had previ- 
ously held the office of Assistant Secretary, which has 
now devolved on Mr. A. D. Pickford. 

Mr. Wishart had held his appointment continuously 
since the foundation of the Chamber, fifteen years previ- 
ously, and had exerted an important influence in extend- 
ing and developing the usefulness of the Chamber for 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PREMISES. 


meeting took place on 17th January 1889. Mr. W. E. 
Cooper (now Sir Wilham Cooper, Aé., C.1.£.) occupied 
the chair, delivered the inaugural address, and was elect- 
ca as President, Mr. A. S. B. Chapman being elected 
Vice-President, Messrs. J. Harwood. A. McRobert, J. 
Tate and E. C. Ball, as members of the Committee, 
aud the late Mr. W. B. Wishart, Secretary. 

The Chamber was inaugurated with a membership 
of 22, which has now been increased to 49. 

Sir W. Cooper was President of the Chamber for 
nine years, and was succeeded by the Hon’ble Mr. A. 


the advancement and promotion of the mercantile in- 
terests of Upper India, and in earning for the Chamber 
the confidence of Government as an adviser on commer- 
cial matters. 

As a mark of the Committee’s appreciation of 
Mr. Wishart’s services to the Chamber, it has been 
arranged to place his portrait in the Chamber’s Hall, 50 
that his memory will be kept green. 

In 1894 the new building of the Chamber was 
completed ; the necessary sum of money having been 
raised by contributions. 
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As to the work done by the Chamber, space will 
not admit of more than a brief outline, and the follow- 
ing are some of the more important matters which 
have engaged its special attention. 

The schemes for an improved water-supplv and 
improved drainage in Cawnpore : the former has been 
completed, the latter only partially carried out. The 
Chamber has. since its formation, taken a keen interest 
in all measures tending to promote the health of the 
cities of these provinces. 

The Chamber has svstematically opposed all 
oppressive forms of taxation. It has been the means 
of introducing into Cawnpore the ‘‘terminal tax’? in 
substitution of Octroi,a lght cess of from lf to 34 
annas per maund on the trade of the town, which has 
provided wavs and means for the financing and ma‘nte- 
nance of the Drainage and Water-Works schemes. 
The practice of levving income-tax on profitson consign: 
ments in India has also been condemned ; and the 
Chamber has urged the reconsideration of the whole 
question of the continuance of the income-tax. The 
excise duty on locally mill-manufactured p-ece-goods 
has been protested against. A ficm stand has been 
made against unnecessary and uncalied-for restrictions 
being placed on factory labour. The Chamber has 
steadfastly advocated that a greater measure of State 
encouragement he extended to private enterprise, by 
Government relying less on the Stores Department of 
the India Office and by curtailing the competition of 
Jail industries. 

A liberal policy in regard to railway development 
has been advocated, and also the prosecution of the 


following projects :—The linking up of the narrow- 
gauge svstems of railway, east and west, and in this 
connection the bridging of the Gogra and Kosi rivers ; 
access to Calcutta for the metre-garge; the opening 
out of the Palamow and Daltonguni coalfields, and 
direct broad-gauge railway communication between 
Calcutta and Karachi. 

The Chamber has also been particularly identified 
with the following questions :—The re-imposition of the 
cotton import duties; the undue disparity between 
Owner’s risk and Railway risk rates of freight on 
railways. In the matter of Currency it has been 
maintained that Government should accept the principle 
of making currency notes as far as possible, and gold 
and silver coin absolutely, freely interchangeable. 

The Chamber has also been instrumental in obtain- 
ing large reductions in coal freights from Bengal to the 
Upper Provinces; and has helped in securing further 
concessions in the Postal and Telegraphic services, 
foreign and inland. tte 


THE OBJECTS OF THE CHAMBER. 


The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to 
promote and protect the general commercial interests 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; to encourage 
a friendly fecling and unanimity among mercantile 
men on all subjects involving their common good ; to 
act as a medium of communication with Government ; 
and to receive references from, and arbitrate between, 
parties willing to abide by the decision of the Chamber, 


etc., etc. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM, AND IMPORTS INTO, CAWNPORE BY RAIL FROM 1894 TO 1905. 


EXPORTS, 


| Cotton Manu- 


Wheat, Rice and | 
Oilseeds, 


Y < e . ik , | I ‘ ski be 7 I S ‘ 
ear ! Cotton, Kaw. Faeries Hides and Skins. ese ei ) ugar. 
Poet koe ae re a= =e a Sara ere | cea 

Maiunds, Maunds. Maunds. Maunds. Maunds, Maunds. | 

1894 | 1.74,709 4,84, 358 1,09, 352 11,68, 803 4579. 387 | 3.474506 

1895 2,63.198 4,528,966 2 34,534 10,67, 461 1, 52,325 | 2,608,636 

1896 3,04, 155 4,68, 805 1, 54,300 O,48.247 | 4,549,067 | 319.483 

1897 2, 38,155 3,87,743 2,03,556 7.71,020 : 7.51, 841 3.18,133 

1898 ry om 1,58,457 5,00,701 1,21,707 11,035,806 10,64,642 3 47,486 
| 

1899 93.428 4,813,625 3,07,756 | 23.92,828 : 6,07,118 3,190,234 

at vee 1, 13.213 5,338,719 3959,791 | 32,69,316 6,83. 586 3,87,054 

| 
1901 1,65,926 7,99,280 1,585,756 | 14,62, 100 3,04 ,032 3.495171 
| 

1904 . 2,27.777 7,0.4,800 1,21,278 15.34,189 | $571,875 3955,041 

1903 1,56,811 805,507 1, 35,468 | 11,55,931 8,65,513 2,74,487 

1904 = ee 96,983 7,29,489 2,25,000 | 11,95,196 8,17,067 2,55.162 

™9°5 ; 2,22, 603 7135:445 255,075 74471560 2 74,156 3.23, 562 
| | 

1906 2,5.4,229 8,03,829 4,20,892 | 10,73,230 4.90, 653 3.31, 284 
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Sugar, 


Maunds, 
4,409,025 
3,62,134 
5379577 
3,69,160 
4,17,083 
2,67,643 
4.34,009 
6,89,744 
5,66,629 
4,63,050 
5947,074 
5553154 


* 4,86,821 
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IMPORTS. 


Cotton, Raw. 


Maunds., 
2,99,877 
31751550 
41575345 
3,19,674 
3.73,762 
4,01,712 
323,805 
3,74,891 
35575158 
2,77 309 
2,58,654 
4,34,786 
3957-955 


Cctton 


Manufactures, 


Coal & Coke. 


Maunds. 
4519,913 
3144,823 
3,53,868 
3951730 
521,599 
59395559 
4,65,530 
6,31,486 
5,113,121 
5,06,968 
5,00,809 
4,81 ,764 
4551,575 


Mannds. 

9147936 
11,03,119 
10,1 3,935 
11,43,418 
13,19, 340 
13,98,033 
13,72,867 
12, 32,194 
13,28,988 
12,03,765 
13937,921 
10,50,671 


10, 12,522 


Maunds, 
1,640,677 
30,256 
2,53,568 
2,78,069 
2, 38,405 
4,90,908 
7,92,062 
2,756,874 
1,90,169 
1,97;771 
2544,436 
2,86,966 


3:71 758 


Hides & Skins. 


Oil seeds. 


Maunds, 
2,77, 880 
1,50,701% 
1,96,929 
2,84,379 
311,354 
1,78,132 
2,09,630 
1,76, 326 
2579704 
1,606,155 
1,22,788 

98,574 
1.79,660 


Wheat, Rice, 
Pulses and 


Gram, 


Maunds. 
21,43,857 
24,85,904 
16, 37 ,062 
16,82,889 

7174,006 
14,63,036 
14,77,693 
19,06,93! 
12,04,492 
12,73,663 

8,78,924 
17,92,921 


20,09, 200 


The Tea Industry of India: 


Ir was in 1780, when Warren 
Hastings was Governor-General, 
that Colonel Kyd, one of the ear- 
liest of Indian botanists, first plant- 
ed tea seeds in the garden of his 
house near Calcutta. The exist- 
ence of the indigenous plant in 
India was then unknown. Colonel 
Kvd received his seed from China. 
It was brought to him by the East 
India Company’s vessels plying 
between Calcutta and = Canton. 
The Company had determined, at 
the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, to make some experiments 
in tea cultivation in India. These 
experiments they entrusted to Col- 
onel Kyd. Under his care the 
bushes flourished, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable climate. He re- 
ported the results to Sir Joseph 
Kanks, who prepared a memoran- 
dumon the subject for the Gover- 
nor-General. Sir Joseph suggested 
that the cultivation of tea should 
be seriously undertaken; and he 
mentioned Behar and Kuch Behar 
as districts where the bushes would 
be likely to thrive. From China in 
1793 he sent plants and sceds_ to 
Calcutta. But the political diffi- 
culties which arose about that time 
kept the question in the back- 
ground; and no immediate steps 
Were taken to put his ideas into 
practice. There seems however to 
have been a feeling that an indigen- 
ous plant existed in the country. 
To decide definitely who actually 
discovered it is not easy. The 
records are conilicting: they have 
given rise to controversy; and opin- 
lons differ. What is clear is that 
between 181q and 1825 the dis- 
covery was made. By some it 1s 
attributed to David Scott, who 
was the frst Agent to the Governor- 
General in Assam. By others to 
one of the two brothers Bruce, who 
were Scott’s contemporaries. In 
i824, on the breaking out of the 
Burma War, C. A. Bruce was ap- 
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pointed by Scott to the command 
of a division of gunboats. His com- 
mand was in Sadivya: and while 
there he is said to have sent 
specimens of the tea plant to Scott. 
He subsequently stated that he 
had been previously informed by 
his brother—-Major R. Bruce—-of 
the existence of the plant. On the 
other hand, it 1s asserted that Scott 
had sent specimens to Calcutta as 
early as 1821. There is doubt as to 
whether Scott was himself in Assam 
proper prior to 1824. On the other 
hand, it 1s an admitted fact that 
the Society of Arts awarded a medal] 
to C. A. Bruce as_ being the 
discoverer of the plant. But 
whether the credit really belongs to 
the Bruces or to Scott, the fact 
remains that no immediate practical 
use was made of the discovery. The 
Scientific Adviser to Government at 
the time was Dr. Wallich, the Super- 
intendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. To him the plants and 
seeds were sent. But he was—-as 
he afterwards admitted—-sceptical as 
to whether the Assam shrub was 
really a Thea. He recognised itas 
a Camellia; but beyond that he was 
not prepared to go. 

In due course Captain Jenkins 
succeeded Scott in the Commission- 
ership of Assam. Jenkins 1s believ- 
ed to have been previously interes- 
ted in the tea question. He made 
investigations; and, aided by Licut. 
Charlton, he re-discovered the plant. 
He forwarded botanical specimens 
to Wallich, who at a meeting of the 
Calcutta Horticultural Society held 
in December 1834, acknowledged 
that the plant was a genuine 7hea. 
This was practically ten years after 
the original discovery by Scott and 
the Bruces. Lord William Ben- 
tinck was Governor-General at the 
time. The East India Company’s 
monopoly of the China trade had 
come to an end in 1833. They had 
previously foreseen trouble in this 


connection, and were naturally anx- 
ious to obtain a new source ot 
supply. Consequently they drew 
Lord William Bentinck’s attention 
to the importance of introducing 
tea cultivation into India; and 
he announced his determinatiun to 
do everything possible to acclima- 
tise the best types of China plants. 
On the 24th January 1834 he ap- 
pointed a ‘Committee for the 
‘purpose of submitting a plan for 


“the accomplishment of the intro- 


“duction of tea culture in India, 
“and for the superintendence of its 
“execution.’’ The Committee deputed 
G. J]. Gordon, their Secretary, to 
China to investigate and to bring 
back specimens. But soon after his 
departure they learned of the re- 
discovery of the Assam plant by 
Jenkins and Charlton. They hastily 
recalled Gordon, but subsequently 
changed their minds, and deputed 
him to China a second time. In 
order that the Assam _ discovery 
might be thoroughly investigated, 
the Governor-General appointed 
Drs. Wallich, McClelland and 
Griffiths as a Commission to report 
upon it. The three travelled through 
Assain, and they agreed that a 
genuine Zhca had at last been 
found. But they regarded it as a 
degenerated plant, and they recom- 
mended the importation of the cul- 
tivated species from China. They 
also reiterated the opinion—which 
had been previously expressed by 
other scientists—that the outermost 
ridges of the Western Himalayas 
would be the most suitable districts 
for tea cultivation. Dr. Wallich 
seems to have maintained _ this 
opinion, but the claims of Assam 
were eventually recognised — by 
McClelland and Griffiths. Gordon 
brought plants and seeds with him 
on his return from China. The 
seeds were raised in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens; and in due 
course the young plants were 
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sent, some to Assam, some 
to the Himalayan localities, and 
some to Madras. In the first and 
last named districts, the experiments 
were unsuccessful. But in the 
meantime other experiments in the 
cultivation of the indigenous plant 
had been initiated in Assam by 


Captain Jenkins. These were 
fostered by Dr. Griffiths, and 
eventually samples of genuine 
Assam tea were produced. In 
1839 the Assam Company was 


formed in London, with a capital 
of nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling. It was by no means 
successful at first. For about ten 
years most of its experiments seem 
to have ended in disaster. In 
fact, at one time it was on the verge 
of liquidation. But gradually it 
strengthened its position. Its me- 
thods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture were reformed; and by about 
1852 it began gradually to enter 
upon anera of prosperity. In the 
meantime other gardens were being 
opened out in all directions. By 
1854 the exports of Indian tea to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 
250,000 fb. In the following year 
the indigenous plant was discover- 
ed in Cachar; and in 1856 Mahomed 
Warish found it in South Sylhet. 
The Jorehaut Company—a most 
successful undertaking—was_ con- 
stituted in 1858. And from that 
date the tea industry of Assam 
may be said to have been fairly 
established. 

It is now necessary to turn to 
those Himalayan localities, the 
claims of which as_ prospective 
tea-growing areas had been urged 
so strongly by Dr. Wallich. As 
has been already indicated, the 
balance of opinion in the early 
days of Indian tea favoured the 
Himalayas. Not Wallich only, 
but other scientists—Royle, Super- 
intendent of the Government Gar- 
dens at Saharanpur, and Falconer 
his successor: for instance—were 
inclined to that view. Their anti- 
cipations were not realised, although 
it is not untrue that the China 
varieties do flourish in the cool 
hill climate. Naturally, it was not 
foreseen that the strongly flavour- 
ed Assam indigenous teas would 
become popular with the consumer. 
There is therefore nothing surpris- 
ing in the endeavour of the Gov- 
ernment to produce teas precisely 
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similar to those imported into 
the United Kingdom from China. 
Reference has been made to Gor- 
don’s mission to the latter country, 
and to the stock which he brought 
back with him. Apparently these 
plants did not suffice, for a further 
supply was called for. To obtain 
it Mr. Robert Fortune was depu- 
ted by the Government to China 
in 1848. He returned to Calcutta 
in 1851, with a large quantity of 
seed, and upwards of 20,000 plants. 
While in China he had _ studied 
methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture. On his return he visited 
Dehra Dun and the Kangra Valley, 
and reported upon the plantations 
there. His report was unfavour- 
able. The Government was dis- 
appointed at the non-success of 
their efforts; and, but for the per- 
sistency of Dr. Jameson, who had 
succeeded Falconer at the Saharan- 
pur gardens, they would have ter- 
minated their experiments. For 
it was just about this time that 
the affairs of the Assam Company 
were at the lowest ebb; and the 
prospects of tea cultivation in 
India were gloomy indeed. But 
Lord Dalhousie visited Kangra in 
1852. He permitted the experi- 
ments to be extended by the culti- 
vation of Holta; and he allowed 
Fortune to undertake a _ second 
mission to China. On his return 
Fortune again reported on_ the 
Kangra and Dehra Dun gardens; 
and he was forced to admit that 
some of his previous strictures 
were not justified. In fact, he now 
went so far as to say that he had 
not seen better plantations in China. 
Nevertheless he still criticised, and 
for some time a somewhat acri- 
monious controversy proceeded 
between him and Jameson. To 
followit is not now necessary. But 
it was probably not without its 
value, for it doubtless contributed— 
as did most of the disputes con- 
cerning tea—to greater precision 
of investigation, and hence ulti- 
mately to better methods _ of 
cultivation and manufacture. 

It has been already remarked 
that by 1858 the industry was 
fairly established in Assam. In 
1861 the Indian crop reached the 
respectable total of 1,400,000 fb, 
the bulk of which must have 
been produced in Assam. At 
about this time tea began to at- 


tract the attention of company 
promoters and speculators both in 
England and in India. The Amer- 
ican Civil War was in progress; and 
fortunes were being made with 
unexampled rapidity in India. 
The success of the Assam and Jore- 
haut Companies, and of a few pri- 
vate gardens, enabled exaggerated 
pictures to be drawn of the pros- 
pects before concerns with large 
capital. Land was recklessly taken 
up. Companies’ were hastily 
formed. Almost every day saw 
the constitution of a new company 
in Calcutta. Shares rose to an 
extravagant premium. Land was 
easily obtained by speculators; for 
the stringent waste land rules in- 
troduced by Government in 1854 
were to a certain extent relaxed 
in 1861. Some of the promoters 
endeavoured to clear and cultivate 
the land. But in many cases large 
clearances were made without any 
adequate provision for labour. In 
others there was not even an at- 
tempt at cultivation. Enterpris- 
ing promoters found it to be more 
profitable to persuade shareholders 
to invest in gardens which did not 
exist. As for example in Now- 
gong, where the manager for a 
London speculator was instructed 
by the latter to clear and plant a 
certain area of waste land for deli- 
very to a Company to whom it 
had been sold as a tea garden. 
The inevitable sequence of all this 
wild excitement followed speedily. 
By 1866 the bogus Companies were 
generally collapsing. A strong 
reaction against tea set in. Share- 
holders sold out in frantic haste. 
The mania was succeeded by a 
panic. Shares which had _ been 
forced up to a heavy premium fell 
to nominal values. In fact, the 
crisis became so acute that in 1868 
the Government appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into the state 
of the industry. The report of 
the Commission showed that the 
older gardens were _ generally 
flourishing. That is to say, im 
those cases where they had not 
been damaged by the influence 0 
promoters. But as regards several 
of the new concerns, the Commis- 
sion intimated that in the general 
interest they should be wound up. 
From this period the crisis passe 

slowly away. That a severe blow 
had been dealt to the industry 


was evident ; and considerable time 
elapsed before confidence was res- 
tored. But there was a gradual 
improvement; and by 1870 several 
new and ultimately prosperous con- 
cerns—the Brahmaputra Tea Co., 
Ld., and the Scottish Assam Tea 
Co., Ld., among them—had been 
formed. 

In the meantime production had 
been advancing, despite the de- 
pression. From 1,600,000 fb. in 
1862, the crop reached 84 millions 
in 1867; and by 1870 it had risen 
to 13,300,000 fb. The progress 
which had been made in the differ- 
ent districts is well illustrated by 
the proportion which each of them 
contributed to this total. From 
Assam, t.e., the Brahmaputra Valley, 
6,400,000 lb were derived; from 
Cachar and Sylhet 4,600,000 Ib; 
from Darjeeling, Kurseong, the 
Terai and the Dooars 1,700,000 Ib; 
and from Kumaon, Kangra, and 
Dehra Dun 600,000 fb. Thus 
after about twenty years the Hima- 
layan districts, of which so much 
was at one time expected, did not 
yield a crop of a million pounds. 
From 1870 to the present time the 
progress of the industry, so far as 
production is concerned, has been 
rapid. By 1880 an area of 208,492 
acres was being cultivated; and 
the total yield was 41,925,025 Ib. 
Ten years later the cultivated area 
reached 344,827 acres; and the 
yield 112,036,406 tb. The suc- 
ceeding decade witnessed an even 
swifter advance. For by 1900 the 
area extended over 522,487 acres; 
and the production aggregated 
197,460,664 Ib. The latest figures— 
those for 1906—show that the area 
now under cultivation is 529,995 
acres; and that the total yield 
IS 240,849,894 tbh. Assam is, of 
course, by far the most important 
of the producing districts. With 
a cultivated area of 340,481 acres 
and a yield of 162,468,034 Ib, 
she is easily first. Jalpaiguri 
follows with an area of 83,347 
acres and a yield of 44,602,885 fb. 
These two districts have been 
recently placed under one adminis- 
tration, as a consequence of the 
creation of the Province of Eastern 
Bengaland Assam. In other words, 
the new Province is responsible for 
the production and manufacture of 
more then 85 per cent. of the total 
Indian crop. This fact is a striking 
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commentary on the belief entertain- 
ed by the pioneers of the industry 
that tea could not be grown on the 
plains. The development of culti- 
vation in Southern India has been 
marked, since it was commen- 
ced about twenty years ago 
in Travancore and Cochin; and 
the yield now reaches the very 
respectable figure of 14% mils. 
Of all the Indian tea districts the 
Himalayan districts in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab have 
exhibited the least tendency to 
expansion. At the present time 
their cultivated area is officially 
returned as 17,522 acres ; and their 
production at 3,527,863 tb. But 
as a large number of the gardens 
are of very small extent, and are 
in the hands of native cultivators, 
these figures may not be absolutely 
reliable. 

It has been already remarked 
that the United Kingdom has al- 
ways been the principal market 
for Indian tea. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it may be of interest to trace 
briefly the progress of the tea drink- 
ing habit in that country. What 
seems to be the earliest record of 
the importation of tea from China 
into England is an entry in the 
books of the East India Company 
in June 1664 of a present of 2 ib 
2 oz. of thea having been made to 
the King (Charles II). The price 
was 40 shillings per fb. Two years 
later the Company made His Majes- 
ty a further present of 223 fb at 
so shillings a pound. By 1677 
the Company seem to have se- 
cured a supply for commercial 
purposes. Prices ranged from 
{5 to {Io sterling per pound. A 
heavy import duty of 5 shillings per 
pound and 5 per cent. ad valorem 
was levied in 1689. Naturally 
it discouraged consumption. But 
nevertheless in 1703 the imports 
amounted to 105,000 Ib; and the 
price had dropped to 16 shillings. 
From 1710 to 1810 the Company’s 
sales aggregated 750,219,016 Ib 
valued at £129,804,595. Of this 
quantity about 116 mils. were re- 
exported to other countries. In 
1811 the quantity of tea consumed 
in the United Kingdom is recorded 
as being 22,454,532 I6; in 1820 it 
reached 25,712,935 16; in 1830, 
30,046,935 Ib; in 1840, 31,716,000 
1b; in 1850, 51,000,000 ib; in 
1860, 76,800,000 fb, of which a 
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very small proportion was proba- 
bly Indian. At avery early period 
in the history of tea the East India 
Company obtained from the Brit- 
ish Government the right to be the 
sole importers. This privilege they 
enjoyed for nearly one hundred and 
eighty years, it being abolished as 
late as 1833. 

One of the most striking features 
in the history. of the Indian tea 
industry is the gradual displacement 
of China tea by Indian in the 
United Kingdom. In 1866 China 
tea represented 96 per cent. of the 
total consumption, and _ Indian 
tea the remaining 4 per cent. From 
that time to the present the Indian 
proportion has been steadily in- 
creasing. In 1870 it rose to 
II per cent., and thence to 28 
per cent. in 1880; to 52 per cent. 
in 1890; and to 59 per cent. 
in 1906. Ceylon teas first made 
their appearance on the London 
market in 1883. Of the total 
consumption they then represented 
one per cent. In ten years the 
percentage rose to 31, at about 
which figure it still stands, As 
regards actual weight, the imports 
of China tea did not decline 
until after 1879. In that year 
they reached their maximum of 
126,340,000 fb. They have since 
so far contracted that in 1904 they 
did not much exceed 11 mil. fb, 
And even before 1879 China tea failed 
to keep abreast of the growing 
demand. From the overwhelming 
proportion of g6 per cent. in 1866, 
it fell to 83 per cent. in 1876. By 
1886 it reached 59 per cent.; by 
1896, II per cent; in Igor it 
touched as low as 7 per cent. and 
by 1906 it had still further declined 
to about 3 per cent. 

These are extraordinary figures, 
and they furnish conclusive testi- 
mony of the energy with which 
Indian and Ceylon tea proprietors 
have pushed their product. They 
are of interest also as showing how 
the British public gradually re. 
alised the superiority of Indian 
teas over Chinese. The capture 
of the British market has _ been 
indeed a great triumph for the 
British planter. But like most 
victories it has entailed a sacrifice. 
As the consumption of Indian 
and Ceylon tea has gone on increas- 
ing, the average price has continued 
to fall. In 188r—when the con- 
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sumption of Indian tea in the 
United Kingdom was just ovet 
481 million tt—the average whole- 
sale price was Is. 5d. per fb. By 
1891 this had dropped to 1o}d; by 
1gor it had reached 73d.; but 
during the last year {1906-07), for 
which particulars are available, it 
had risen to 8°83d. perlb. Many 
causes have contributed to the 
fall which these figures exhibit. 
In a_ keen competition for a 
market, prices naturally decline, be- 
cause the aggregate supply from 
the different competitors tends to 
exceed the demand. This has been 
the case as regards tea in the United 
Kingdom. At first sight the ob- 
vious remedy would seem to be to 
diminish supplies; in other words, 
to produce less. But to control 
production, except perhaps on the 
Trust or Combine — principle, is 
practically impossible; and such a 
principle would not be likely to 
commend itself to Indian tea pro- 
prietors. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that it has been by 
producing so freely that India and 
Ceylon have ousted China. For 
it is very doubtful if even superior- 
ity of quality would have triumph- 
ed, except for the fall in price which 
the so-called ‘‘ over-production ”’ 
entailed. The diminution in the 
value of silver has also greatly in- 
fluenced the production and price 
of tea. The fact that the bulk of 
the produce of Indian gardens was 
sold in a country with a gold cur- 
rency, and was produced in a 
country with a depreciating silver 
currency, undoubtedly tended to 
stimulate production. As the price 
of silver declined. more rupees 
could be bought with the same 
quantity of gold; and cultivation 
consequently became cheaper. But 
the Indian Mints were closed in 
1893; and the value of the rupee 
was subsequently fixed by legis- 
lation at 1s. 4d., the fifteenth part 
of a sovereign. Stability. of ex- 
change was secured, and the coun- 
try generally has no doubt derived 
much advantage therefrom. But 
tea proprietors suffered as soon as 
the new gardens—which a depre- 
ciating rupee had tempted them to 
open—came into bearing. For 
while prices in the United Kingdom 
were tending to fall, the cost of 
production was at once consider- 
ably increased. Another indirectly 
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adverse result of the currency 
legislation was that producers in 
China continued to work on a 
free silver basis, thus having an 
advantage over their Indian com- 
petitors. 

But little need be said of the 
import duty, which has always 
been levied upon tea in the United 
Kingdom. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it stood at 
about 3s. per tb. It was gradually 
reduced, until it reached 4d. in 1890. 
At that figure it remained until 
the occurrence of the South Afri- 
can War. It was then enhanced 
to 6d., and again in 1g03 to 8d. 
In April rg05 it Was however put 
back to 6d., after a most vigorous 
agitation both in England and India 
by the tea industry; and in the 
following yeur it was reduced to 5d. 
at which it now stands. There is no 
necessity to deal with the effect of 
the duty on consumption. An im- 
port duty is really an addition to 
the price of an article; and an 
enhancement of it naturally tends 
to raise the price, and so to diminish 
consumption. At least it should 
do so theoretically, although in 
so complicated a trade as the 
tea trade it is difficult to follow 
the precise effects of a variation 
of two pence per fb. But the 
broad fact remains that, as the duty 
was gradually lowered during the 
nineteenth century, the consump- 
tion of tea in Great Britain  pro- 
gressively increased. It is a_ fair 
argument therefore to say, as tea 
producers do say, that if the duty 
were gradually reduced and ultimate- 
ly abolished, the consumption per 
head of the population would still 
further develop. 

It has been already pointed out 
that the Umted Kingdom has al- 
ways been the principal) market 
for Indian teas. The fact that 
production has to a certain extent 
outstripped demand has been also 
mentioned; and the difficulty” of 
controlling production has been 
touched upon. But if supplies 
cannot be, or ought not to be, 
dimimshed, there is) no reason 
why the demand in countries 
other than the United Kingdom 
should not be stimulated. And so 
to stimulate foreign markets has 
been for some ten or twelve years 
past one of the primary objects 
of both Indian and Ceylon pro- 


ducers. It is undeniable that 
Ceylon has taken the lead. About 
thirteen years ago the island plan- 
ters induced their Government to 
impose a small tax on all teas 
exported. The proceeds of the 
tax were made over to a Committee 
of planters to be expended in adver- 
tising and subsidising Ceylon teas 
in foreign countries. The experi- 
ment succeeded ; and with the funds 
thus) placed in their hands the 
‘*Thirty Committee’’—as the execu- 
tive body is styled—have pushed 
Ceylon tea throughout the civilised 
world. In r8yq4 the quantity 
taken by foreign countries was only 
144 mil. fb. In 19041t was nearly 86 
mil, f6., and by trygobo it had in- 
creased to about 384 mil. tb. On 
the other hand, the quantity sent to 
London in 1894 Was71§ muils.; in 1904 
it was somewhat less than 7g4 mils. 
and in 1go0 it wasabout g2 mils. 
These figures show that Ceylon 
has largely succeeded in its efforts 
to control supplies to the United 
Kingdom by fostering the foreign 
demand. 

India has not been quite so 
successful. Indian producers were 
unable to obtain the imposition of a 
tax until 1g03. For ten years 
previously they had contributed to 
a voluntary levy. But the sum 
thus raised annually was very much 
below that derived from the Ceylon 
tax. Consequently, Indian efforts 
in foreign markets have been, until 
quite recently, less extensive and 
less persistent. Nevertheless they 
have not been without result. 
Progress has been made ; and now 
that the cess—as the tax is termed 
—-is in force, greater developments 
may be anticipated. In 1894 
about 14} mil. tb of Indian tea 
were sent to foreign countries; m 
Iygog nearly 57 mils.; and in 1906 the 
total had increased to close upon 
78 mis. On the other hand, Indian 
imports into the United Kingdom 
stood at 117 mils. in 1894; had risen 
to 155 mils. in 1404; and to 159} 
mils. in 1g06. 

The growth of the foreign demand 
has been accompanied by the devel- 
opment of Calcutta as a distribut- 
ing centre. As transport has been 
quickened and cheapened, the ten- 
dency has been for foreign consumers 
to buy in Calcutta rather than in 
London. The Calcutta market has 
in consequence now reached respect- 


able proportions, and every year 
witnesses a further growth. One 
quite remarkable feature of the 
last few years has been a great 
transference of the Russian trade 
from London to Calcutta. And 
not only has the trade been thus 
shifted, but it has greatly in- 
creased in volume. Direct ex- 
ports to other countries are also 
developing. . 
It may be interesting to mention 
the amount of capital invested 
in Indian tea. To obtain exact 
particulars is not easy, as a 
considerable area is still controlled 
by private owners. But the official 
returns of Joint Stock Companies 
show that at the present time 
the invested capital aggregates 
Rs. 22 crores. Of the companies re- 
gistered in India fifty-three declared 
dividends amounting to 6°3 percent. 
on their aggregate capital in 1906. 
In the preceding year the dividends 
declared by the same fifty-three 
companies aggregate 5°6 per cent. 
Sixty-eight English companies with 
a total capital of 1,480 lakhs of 
rupees declared dividends amount- 
ing to 38 per cent. in the year 
1904, and to 4 per cent in 1905. 
No account of the Indian tea 
industry would be complete with- 
out a reference to the question of 
the supply of labour. From the 
earliest days of tea planting in 
Assam there have been difficulties 
in obtaining a sufficient labour- 
force. In the Himalayan districts 
the gardens are, generally speaking, 
worked with local labour. But 
in Assam, and in the plains of 
Bengal, all tea is cultivated and 
manufactured by imported labour. 
Uhe Assamese are not, as a rule, 
a labouring people ; and the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Dooars 
-—the chief Bengal plains district— 
have retreated betore civilisation. 
There is very little tendency on 
the part of the people of India 
to move voluntarily from one 
part of the country to another. 
Emigration to Assam has therefore 
been almost entirely of the assisted 
order. It has necessitated recruit- 
ment, and a system of transport. 
Legislation to prevent abuses in 
the recruiting districts, and on the 
journey, was first attempted by 
the Government of Bengal in 1863. 
The Act then passed was subse- 
quently amended and revised on 
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several occasions. Ultimately the 
inland emigration law was embod- 
ied in an Imperial Act, which was 
last revised in Igor. The system 
of recruitment and management 
of labour under the labour law is 
unique. It has grown up gradually, 
and is really a sort of compro- 
mise between the Government and 
the planters. The Government 
rightly felt it to be their duty to 
protect the ignorant coolie against 
the possible dangers of a long 
journey to an unknown country. 
To do this they imposed restric- 
tions on recruitment, and compelled 
those recruiting the coolie to take 
eare of him on his journey. These 
restrictions and regulations have 
now grown to enormous propor- 
tions. They are both numerous 
and complex, and provide for the 
smallest detail of recruitment and 
transport. Their introduction of 
necessity enhanced the cost of ob- 
taining labour. On the other hand, 
the planter was given a= greater 
measure of control over his labourer 
than the civil law permits. The 
coolie enters into an agreement 
to work for so long. But if he 
breaks his agreement, it is useless 
to bring a civil suit against him. 
For he is ordinarily a man without 
property, until he has been on the 
yarden for some time. His contract 
under the labour law is therefore 
of a penal character; and if he 
absconds, he renders himself liable 
to imprisonment. On the other 
hand, heavy obligations are laid on 
the employer. Not only has he to 
bear the cost of Government 
inspection and supervision in the 
recruiting districts and en route, but 
he has also to provide rice for his 
labour force at a fixed price, irres- 
pective of its market value. He has 
likewise to provide housing accom- 
modation, medical attendance and 
other comforts ; and his garden is 
open to the inspection of a Govern- 
ment ofhcer. It is, as has been 
said, a unique system. But it 
cannot be truly termed successful ; 
for labour in Assam is at once scarce 
and costly. The system obtains in 
Assam only, as in the Dooars of 
Bengal the labour is both imported 
and worked without Government 
intervention. The tendency at the 
present time is similarly ta free the 
surma Valley from the labour law. 
In that district it is not used to the 
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same extent asin Upper Assam; but 
whether if it were entirely removed 
either employers or employed would 
ultimately benefit, is a problem still 
awaiting solution. 


TEA CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


When tea culture was intro. 
duced into India between 1830 and 
1840, the ignorance as to the 
methods to be adopted was all 
but absolutely complete. The 
tea districts of China were al- 
most inaccessible and had_ been 
rarely visited by Europeans, and 
reliance had to be placed as to 
both methods of culture and manu- 
facture almost entirely on the few 
Chinese who were imported into 
India for the purpose of carrying 
this out. If the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of tea culture be super- 
added to this absolute ignorance, 
there is little wonder that the 
first few years were a_ time 
of bad methods, of unhealthy tea, 
of small crops and generally of 
failure. The present system of 
cultivating the tea plant and of 
making tea are the outcome of 
many years of experiment and of 
invention, and the story of the last 
seventy years is full of the failures 
of those on whose experience the 
present sound structure has been 
built. 

The tea plant, it may now be 
said, flourishes both on flat and 
hilly land up to a height of three to 
four thousand feet if conditions of 
climate are suitable. It is grown 
both in Ceylon and Darjeeling up 
to an elevation of nearly seven 
thousand feet, but the bushes at 
the higher elevations are very 
much less vigorous than at lower 
levels. It requires, for the best 
results, a rainfall of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty inches 
per annum, and this should be 
fairly well distributed throughout 
the year. A long period without 
rain is of grave disadvantage in 
tea culture, and prevents, almost 
entirely, the growth of the finer 
varieties. As to temperature, very 
little growth of tea leaf takes place 
when the minimum temperature 
is under 53° F., and the tea bush, 
it any time, is seriously damaged 
by frost. It may be taken that it 
is unwise to attempt to grow tea 
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wherever the temperature falls 
more than very occasionally below 
the freezing-point. Provided there 
be plenty of rain, the raising of 
the temperature has no evil effect 
but only increases the rapidity of 
growth. On the other hand, dry 
hot winds are fatal to luxuriant 
growth, and are largely responsible 
for the failure of tea culture in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Two points are of special im- 
portance with regard to the tex- 
ture of the soil. It must, first, 
be well drained, and secondly, it 
must be easily penetrable by tea 
roots. A hard soil and a water- 
logged soil are equally fatal to suc- 
cessful tea culture; in the former 
case the bushes cease to yield and 
become the prey of blights: in 
the latter, they die out. Wherever 
the soil is deep, moist, fairly porous 
well drained or drainable at all 
seasons, and with a sufficiency of 
plant food, tea is likely to do well so 
far as soil conditions are concerned. 
The soil must be well supplied with 
vegetable matter, though much 
excess in this constituent leads 
to the production of a large crop 
of weak watery tea without 
Havour. Poverty, in organic matter 
however, will lead to unhealthy 
tea, giving but a small crop. The 
quality of the tea secms largely to 
be dependent on the mineral plant 
food in the soil, chiefly the phos- 
phoric acid and potash. All tea 
soils contain very little lime, and a 
large quantity of this constituent is 
deleterious to the plant. 

There are several well-known 
varieties of the tea plant. The 
most important of these are the 
‘China,’ the ‘Assam indigenous,’ 
and the ‘Manipur.’ The * Assam 
indigenous’ givesa distinctly better 
quality of tea than the ‘ Manipur,’ 
and should be planted wherever 
the soil and climate are very 
favourable; where this is not the 
case, the ‘ Manipur’ type 1s pre- 
ferable, as it will flourish and yield 
well under conditions where the 
more delicate types would become 
the prey of disease. The seed is pro- 
curable about November. It does 
not keep well, and should be sown 
as soon as possible after being 
plucked. It is usually dibbled out 
into nurseries at from 4 to 6 inches 
apart in land very carefully pre- 
pared. Forty pounds of seed may 
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be expected to give about ten 
thousand plants and will put out 
about four to four and a half acres 
under tea. Nurseries should be 
shaded for several months after 
the plants are above ground. 

Planting out may be done either 

when the seedlings are six months 
old, or when they have been in the 
nursery for a year. The former 
plan is being increasingly adopted. 
They are put out with a ball of 
earth attached to the root into 
land carefully prepared for their 
reception in rows at a distance apart 
of 4$ by 43 feet or 5 by 5 teet. 
The former (with square planting) 
gives a little more than 2,000 
bushes to the acre; the latter only 
1742. 
After planting it has be n found 
necessary in India to keep the land 
carefully tilled, generally by hand- 
hoeing, both in order to prevent 
the growth of weeds and to keep 
the surface of the land loose. The 
following hoeing is usually consider- 
ed to be required in North India :— 
(a2) a deep hoeing at the commence- 
ment of the annual dry weather, 
which should be at least 8 inches 
deep ; (4) from four to six light-hoe- 
ings per annum, each of which 
loosens the soil to a depth of about 
four inches. 

Manuring is not usually needed 
for several years after a plantation 
is started. Nitrogenous manures 
are then principally required, and 
of these, cattle manure at the rate 
of twenty tons per acre 1s the 


best. Oilcake has been’ used 
recently in India with _ great 
advantage. Green manuring by 


means of a crop of mat: kalat 
(Phaseolus mungo) grown among 
the tea in May and June has devel- 
oped to an enormous extent in 
Assam in the last four years. In 
Ceylon Crotolaria striata has been 
similarly employed. Certain trees 
growing among the tea, notably 
Albizzta stipulata (the sau of Assam) 
have been found to have consider- 
able benefit upon it. 

In order to ensure continued yield, 
annual pruning of a tea bush is 
necessary. This pruning commences 
at an early aye of the plant, 
and in best practice it is not the 
custom to cut down a seedling to 
six inches from the ground at a 
year old. Each plant then throws 
out new growth in the torm of a 


bush, and is cut again two years 
afterwards at 14 to 18 inches from 
the ground. After this each year, 
only about 14 to 2 inches of new 
growth is left on the bush (light 
pruning). Every few years it is 
necessary to cut more deeply into 
the bush (heavy pruning) and in 
extreme cases to prune it right 
down at the level of the ground 
(collar pruning). 

The annual course of plucking 
(after light pruning) 1s about as 
follows :—After the tea has been 
pruned, new shoots begin to grow, 
and after 3 to 4 months, have at- 
tained a length of nine inches or 
more. At this stage the youngest 
two leaves with the unopened tip 
leaf are plucked off by hand (‘‘tip- 
ping’’). This ‘‘ tipping ’’ forces a 
secondary growth from the base 
of the remaining leaves on_ the 
original shoot, and after about 
three wecks, these secondary shoots 
can be similarly plucked, leaving 
two mature leaves on_ each 
below the point at which the 
plucking takes place. This brings 
about the growth of a third series 
of shoots, and a fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh series are obtained in 
the same way. These are known 
as ‘flushes.’ Eight distinct series 
of flushes is usually the largest 
number given by bushes in one 
season. In the early part of the 
season the pluckings are almost 
coincident with the growth of the 
flushes. After this they are much 
more frequent, and the bushes are 
usually plucked from twenty to thirty 
times during the year at intervals 
of from seven to nine days during 
the greater part of the season. 

Almost the whole of the leaf 
plucked in India is now manufac- 
tured into black tea. The method 
used is briefly as follows:— | 

The plucked leaf, brought in 
from the estate, is spread, as thinly 
as possible, in a cool and shady 
house on trays of hessian or bam- 
boo, to ‘ wither.’ Here it remains 
until it is flaccid. This operation 
of withering takes a time varying 
from 12 to 36 hours. At a tem- 
perature of 80° F., the ideal time Is 
about 20 hours. When in a flaccid 
condition the ‘withered’ leaf 1s 
ready to roll. The old system of 
rolling was to place the withered 
leaf on a table where it was rolled 
to and fro under the pressure on 


the hands till the juice was ex- 
pressed and the leaf well twisted. 
Now this process is _ performed 
usually by machinery which imi- 
tates the action of the hands in 
squeezing and twisting the leaf, 
and so expressing the juice. The 
harder it is rolled the more juice 1s 
expressed and the darker in colour is 
the liquor obtained by infusing the 
finished tea ; the lighter the rolling, 
the more juice remains in the cells 
and a pungent light-liquoring tea is 
produced, in which the golden colour 
of the immature tip leaf is not 
darkened, thus giving a_ pretty 
looking tea full of ‘‘ golden tip.’’ 
The rolled leaf is then fermented, 
for which purpose it is placed under 
conditions of the greatest cleanli- 
ness possible, in a cool and 
damp house on shelves, or on a 
cement floor, in heaps two to four 
inches thick. The colour § and 
smell of the leaf gradually change, 
the mass becomes coppery brown 
in colour, loses its leafy smell, and 
gets the odour of black tea. When 
the change has gone far enough (a 
point which only an expert can 
judge), the leaf is taken away and 
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dried off as quickly as possible 
at a temperature of 200° to 220° 
F. The time which the fermenta- 
tion takes varies from 2 to 6 hours. 
The drying is done by a current 
of hot air, in machines made 
especially for the purpose. 

After firing, the tea is sorted for 
the market by sieves. The ‘dust’ 
is taken out by the finest sieve, the 
‘ broken orange pekoe’ or youngest 
and finest leaf by the next, and so 
on, the grades usually made being, 
in order of fineness, ‘ broken-orange 
pekoe,’ ‘broken pekoe,’ ‘ pekoe,’ 
‘pekoe souchong,’ ‘ souchong.’ 

Sorting is done by hand on small 
estates, but in large plantations 
machinery is used. 

Since Igor there has been a 
considerable revival of green tea 
making, but under conditions quite 
different to those under which it was 
made in the early days of tea in 
India. The object being to roll and 
dry the tea leaf without ferimenta- 
tion, the first process consists in 
destroying the ferment by heating 
the leaf, iresh from the garden, with 
steam) under pressure for one or two 
minutes ina revolving cylinder. The 
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material is partially dried, then rolled 
and then finally fired off at once. 
Tea is packed in wooden boxes 
lined with thin sheet lead (tea-lead) 
which should be soldered so as to 
be quite air-tight. Before putting 
into these boxes, however, the 
sorted tea must be again fired at 
about 180° F. until quite dry, and 
packed while still slightly warm. 
The yield of leaf on Indian tea 
estates varies from about 206 
pounds per acre up to I,r100 pounds 


per acre. The former amount is 
given by high level Darjeeling 
gardens plucking very fine (t.e., 


very young leaf only) and inaking 
high quality tea. The latter is 
obtained on the most luxuriant of 
the peat bheel estates in Sylhet. 
The average for the more import- 
ant districts in North-East India 
for the last five years was as 
follows :— 


Ib. 
Brahmaputra Valley 435 
Surma Valley 459 
Dooars 457 
Darjeeling 297 


The 


Indian Cotton Industry. 


HISTORICAL. 


THOUGH the date of the inception of the art of 
weaving cotton into cloth in India has not been accurately 
ascertained, itis well known to have existed from times 
the most ancient. According to the late Sir William 
Hunter, it was known as far back as the days of 
the Mahabharata, which itself countsseveral centuries. 
Periplus, who is recognized as the earliest authority 
on the trade of India, enumerates a great variety 
of cotton fabrics among her exports. The generic name 
for these among the ancient Greeks was Stndon, which 
is said etvmologically to be the same as Sindu, or the 
country watered by the Indus. But it may not 
be uninteresting here to quote some further observa- 
tions of the distinguished author of the Impersal 
Gazetteer of India. ‘‘ Marco Polo, the first Christian 
traveller, ’’ he says, ‘‘ dwells upon the cotton and 
buckram of Cambay. When European adventurers 
found out the way to India, cotton and silk always 
formed part of the rich cargoes they brought home. The 
English, in particular, appear to have been careful to fix 
their earliest settlements amid a weaving population— 
at Surat, Calicut (whence the word ‘‘calico’’), at 
Masulipatam,’ at Hughli. In delicacy of texture, in 
purity and fastness of colour, in grace of design, Indian 
cottons may still hold their own against the world. ’’ 
Thus India may be correctly considered as the original 
home of the cotton plant and cotton indusiry, from 
immemorial times. Her fabrics were highly prized by 
mea from the West, who directly traded with her from 
the days of the early Roman Empire. These manufac- 
tures continued in great estimation, at high cost, till 
Lancashire started her first spindle and loom by motive 
power, and gradually shut out the import of the 
indigenous products altogether. Many circumstances 
have since conspired to bring about a serious decline in 
the hand-loom industry. As Sir Wilham Hunter cor- 
rectly remarks: ‘‘In the last century, England excluded 
Indian cotton fabrics, not by fiscal duties but by 
absolute prohibition. A change of fashion in the West 
Indies, on the abolition of slavery, took away the best 
customer left. Then came the cheapness of preduction 
in Lancashire mills, due to improvements in machinery. 
Lastly, the high price of raw cotton during the American 
War (1861-5), however beneficial to the cultivators, 
fairly broke down the local weaving trade in the cotton- 
prowing tracts.’’ But above all other circumstances 
there was one of such paramount importance to England 
in her economic relations with India that it might he 
most properly said to have well nigh ruined that most 
ancient and profitable industry. ‘‘ The necessity, ” 
savs Sir William Hunter, ‘‘ under which England hes 
to export something to India to pay for the multifarious 
imports, has permanently given an artificial character of 
inflation to this branch of business.” The inflation, it 


should be observed, has gone on steadily upwards. In 
the proportion that exports from India to the United 
Kingdom have increased, the ratio of imports of 
cotton cloths from that country has also shown increase. 
Those imports have risen in value from 1°45 crore 
rupees in 1875-6 to 36°95 crore rupees in 1905-6, notwith- 
standing the fact that steam cotton mills have gone on 
multiplying in India during the whole of the intervening 
period. It remains, however, to be seen, whether, with 
the recent growth of the spirit of Swadesht, accom- 
panied by the industrial revival which is to be noticed 
all around, this heavy importation of piece-goods, the 
value of which amountsto 35 per cent. of the total private 
merchandise imported in 1905-6, will be maintained. 


EARLY COTTON-SPINNING BY MACHINERY IN INDIA. 


Meanwhile, the rise and growth of the indigenous 
cotton industry in this country by means of steam 
power, may be narrated. On all hands it is admitted 
that the very first cotton mill of the kind which was 
successfully started was in Bombay in 1853, though It 
is a fact that the Goosery Mill made a prior start at 
Calcutta several years earlier, but without any of the 
success which attended the one which owed its origin 
to the enterprise of a Parsi gentleman named 
Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar. It was a small concern of 
about 5 to 6,000 spindles only. A mill equipped with 
both spindles and looms was, at the time, still a pos- 
sibility of the future. When we take into considera- 
tion the condition of the sea-borne trade in all India 
which was wholly carried on by means of sailing vessels, 
vid the Cape of Good Hope; the average duration of 
four months for a voyage {rom England to Bombay, or 
Bombay to England ; and the fact that the means of 
landing and transport were of the scantiest, while 
unskilled labour had to be organized and coaxed into 
engaging itself in this industry (considered extremely 
dangerous by reason of the novel machinery and 
appliances to be worked), some faint idea of the many 
difficulties which had to be surmounted by the projector 
of the enterprise may be realized. True it 1s that 
Bombay, as the port of export of raw cotton, had a few 
presses of a rude type, which were worked by steam 
power. These presses served to impart a knowledge as 
tothe saving of manual labour that could be effected by 
machinery. But beyond having some little experience 
of the pressing of cotton bales for export, the citizens 
of Bombay engaged in the foreign trade had no 
concrete ideas as to the spinning of the raw materia 
by means of machinery driven by steam power. S50 
that the enterprise on which Mr. Davar embarked was 
at once novel and risky, and was viewed by those 
unacquainted with the earlicr history of Lancashire steam 
cotton factories, with exceeding curiosity, if not sus: 
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picion. But he was a man of great courage in 
mercantile affairs and withal of fertile resource. He, 
with some other well-informed Parsis of the day, 
specially one Mr. Pestonji Ruttonji Colah, a scion 
of a wealthy Parsi family, having large trade connec- 
tions with China, were, however, the very first who 
seemed to have paid attention to the potentialities of 
spinning and weaving cotton by machinery in India. 
Mr. Colah had acquired a liberal education at the 
Elphinstone College, and from his academic days 
onward was engrossed in stimulating the wealth and 
enterprise of his countrymen by drawing attention 
to the exceeding importance of fostering and developing 
the reproductive industries of India. There is his 
thoughtful and practical book on the subject, which 
might be read even to-day with profit. At any rate, it 
contains many practical reflections on the industrial 
evolution of the country, which are almost prophetic, 
judged by the events which have since occurred. 

These enterprising young Parsis of the early Fifties 
seemed to have possessed the inquisitive and adven- 
turous faculty toa remarkable degree. They inquired 
why it was not practicable for India to manipulate her 
own cotton, and how it was that the raw material was 
exported in large quantities on the one hand, and, on 
the other, imported back into the country in the 
shape of manufactured yarn and cloth ? Where would 
Lancashire be without cotton ? But the indigenous 
staple in this country was at their very door. Why 
then might it not be manufactured into finished yarn, 
or piece-goods, by the same means which were 
employed by Lancashire ? It was this healthy and 
patriotic spirit of inquiry that led to the starting 
of the first steam cotton mill in India. 

Spinning machinery was the first requisite, and 
skilled labour the next. Assisted and guided by some 
sympathetic European friends in the city, Mr. Davar 
boldly embarked on his great enterprise, which was, 
within twenty years, to make Western India familiar with 
cotton spinning and weaving, and bring abouta healthy 
but most gratifying revolution in industrial develop- 
ment during the subsequent thirty years. The country 
owes a debt of gratitude to the pioneer of this great 
industry in the land and those who were actively associat- 
ed with him in bringing it to a successful issue. That 
first mill still stands on the ground on which it was orig- 
nally built, albeit many of the blocks which were subse- 
quently added from time to time by Mr. Davar’s 
successors have been burnt down and reconstructed. 
It is situated in Tardeo, which was the first mill 
district in point of importance, and is now known as 
Shivlal Motilal’s, though the original name was “ The 
Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company.” 


RISE AND GROWTH. 


Fifty years are, of course, very little in the life of a 
people. Having regard to the condition of education 
in the country, the lack of facilities of communication 
for purposes of trade between one town and another, 
between district and district, and between province and 
province, the absence of railways and steam vessels, 
the paucity of monetary institutions such as banks, the 
~“fhon-existence of paper-currency; in short, of the 
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almost total lack of all those diverse resources of a 
highly organized industria] country, at the time of the 
establishment of Mr. Davar’s mill, just fifty years ago, 
it is a matter of satisfaction to notice the progress 
which in the meantime has been made in the cotton 
industry. Of course, 1t cannot be said that even after 
the progress of half a century India has become in 
any way a serious rival or competitor to Lancashire. 
She is yet far away and behind that stronghold of 
Great Britain’s textile industry. 

The following statistical return from the Economist 
(12th September 1906) gives the reader a complete 
grasp of the world’s spindle power :— 


1906. 
IN CRORES OF SPINDLES. 

Great Britain 5°00 

The Continent 3°55 
TOTAL, EUROPE 8°55 

United States, North . .. 1°56 

3 South ie exe O'Q2 
TOTAL, UNITED STATES ee 2°48 

Fast Indies . 0°52 

Japan ee O15 

China . 006 
TOTAL, ASIA eae 0°73 

Canada ous «- 0°08 

Mexico J oe - 0°07 
O'r§ 
GRAND TOTAL, WORLD .. ne II°g! 


Since September 1906, the United Kingdom has 
increased its spindle strength by another 30 lakhs, and 
the Continent by 5 lakhs. Practically, therefore, the 
number of spindles which will soon be at work in the 
former country will amount to 5°30 crores. Against 
which India can boast of only 52 lakhs. In reality, India 
is behind the United Kingdom in spindle power alone to 
the extent of 4°78 crores. The total number of looms, 
including the addition of about 80,000 last year, number 
as many as 7,00,000 against India’s 65,000, according tu 
the latest computation. It will be thus noticed how 
immeasurably behind is the country in the strength of 
its power looms and spindles. There is; however, 
nothing to be despondent about. India started on her 
industrial evolution a century behind Great Britain, and 
it will tax all her energies and resources, despite the 
fire of Swadeshism now kindled, to be able at some 
measurable distance of time to run a race with the 


latter country. 


EARLY VICISSITUDES. | 

Coming to the history of the cotton industry, it might 
be stated that between 1853 and 1874 there were no 
more than fifteen mills, all told, in the Island of Bombay. 
The principal of these were, the Davar, the Oriental, 
the Maneckjee Petit, the Alliance, the Great Eastern, 
the Morarjee, the Albert, the Royal and the Coorla. Of 
these, the Oriental, the Maneckjee Petit, the Great 
Eastern, the Morarjee, the Royal and the Coorla were 
both spinning and weaving concerns. They were 
almost all in their infant stage and their products 
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were mostly confined to coarse yarns, from 6’s to 20’s, 
and coarse cloths for domestic consumption, which 
required 18’s weft and 14’s warp. And just as half a 
dozen of these institutions were feeling their way into 
the Indian and Chinese markets, there was the great 
enhancement in the price of the raw staple, owing to 
the American War. The United States could not send 
any quantity of cotton to feed the Lancashire spindles 
and looms. Asa result, these had mostly to remain idle. 
There was a famine in that county by reason of the 
operatives being out of work. The situation was indeed 
extremely grave. A relief fund had to be started, to 
which Bombay merchants contributed considerably, the 
late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji, the son of the first Parsi 
baronet and philanthropist, Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, 
leading the contribution witha princelysum. Bombay 
merchants in cotton, as well as the cotton growers and 
middlemen inthe districts, were reaping a golden harvest 
by the enormous and unprecedented rise in prices. 
During the height of the war, and when famine in 
Lancashire was at itsmostacute stage, cotton was selling 
in Liverpool at the high rate of Rs. 650 to 700 per candy 
of 784 lbs. Under such an inflated condition of the 
cotton market, it was next to impossible for the handful 
of Bombay spinning factories to work at a profit. 
They had all to stop till the prices reached their 
normal value, namely, Rs. 150 per candy, leaving a fair 
margin for yarns and cloths. At the same time, the 
first early consignments of Indian yarn to China met 
with such ill success that they had to be returned to 
Bombay! Thus the few mills in existence had had 
to pass through no ordinary ordeal at the very com- 
mencement of their operations, say between 1862 and 
1867. It was little imagined that the mainstay of 
Indian yarn would, a few years later, be found in 
that very country whence the earliest consignments 
had had to be reshipped to the port from which they 
were originally exported. But the Capture of Rich- 
mond brought an end to hostilities in the United 
States, and at the same time led to heavy bankruptcies 
of dealers and speculators in Bombay. The plethora 
of money, by way of profits, literally ‘‘ beyond the 
dreams of avarice,’’ which were poured into that city, 
led to the institution of all kinds of ‘wild cat’ finan- 
cial and trading speculations, the shares in which, no 
sooner were they allotted, than they rose toa hand- 
some premium. There was no limit to the number 
of mushroom concerns which were then being daily 
started. Speculation in all kinds of shares, especially 
reclamation shares, which rose to fabulous prices 
without rhyme or reason, became so rife that it recalled 
the history of the South Sea Bubble of a hundred 
years or so before. With the restoration of peace in 
America, the bull market was swept away. Huge 
quantities of American cotton were thrown on the 
English market, and the fall in prices in Bombay was 
unprecedented. Wageringcontracts had to be fulfilled, 
but such was the insolvent condition of Bombay 
traders and merchants that there was no hope of a 
revival till there was a general liquidation. Indeed, 
the heavy bankruptcies which ensued so alarmed the 
Government of the day that a special Act (28 of 1865) 
had to be passed to allow bankrupt estates to be 
wound up by trustees, but under the inspection of 
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the High Court, it being deemed impossible that that 
tribunal could at all cope, in its ordinary insolvency 
branch, with the numberless estates thrown into 
insolvency. At last, confidence was _ re-established 
and credit revived, so that by 1870-1 Bombay’s 
commerce again resumed normality and a new era 
seemed to dawn by way of promotion of a new 
development in cotton manufactures. The evil of 
excessive speculation and the disastrous failures 
in the cotton trade led Bombay citizens to cast about 
for the promotion of new industries which might be 
reasonably carried on with profit, independent of dis- 
turbing external factors. And no industry commended 
itself more to their practical sagacity than that of 
cotton. They had had some experience of the margin of 
profit which had been realized during the few years 
before the outbreak of the American Civil War. It was, 
therefore, thought that while cotton-spinning would 
branch off into new industries, with many potentialities, 
it was in every way sound, and a profitable investment, 
with few risks, if carefully and sagaciously managed. 


FIRST SATISFACTORY STIMULUS, AND LANCASHIRE’S 
ALARM. 


That was the principal reason which led to the 
promotion of fresh spinning and weaving companies. 
It was seen how, after 1867, handsome dividends were 
realized by investors in the new industry. Another 
stimulus came by reason of the introduction of the 
system of remuneration to mill agents. It was the 
Oriental Spinning Company, then most successfully 
managed by the late Mr. Merwanjee Framjee Panday, 
which first adopted the rate of one-quarter-anna 
per pound by way of commission on all the production. 
The sister institutions soon followed suit, as it was 
discovered that even after bearing such a_ heavy 
burden in the shape of commission, the mills were 
able to pay handsome dividends. The third incentive 
came by way of China. Exports of yarn to that 
country, which had been resumed, began to prove 
most remunerative. So much so that by 1874 it began 
to dawn upon Lancashire that with cheap cotton at their 
very door and cheap labour, the millowners of Bombay 
were able to compete with their coarser varns in the 
common markets of China. The Palatine county was 
alarmed. There was a flutter in the dove-cot of the 
manufacturers. Immediately an agitation was set on 
foot for the abolition of the import duty of 7} per cent. 
on all foreign cotton fabrics, almost all from the United 
Kingdom. Lancashire urged the Ministry of the day, 
with the late Marquis of Salisbury as the Secretary of 
State for India, to bring pressure on the Government 
of India for a repeal of the import duty, on the ground 
that it was protective. In vain did the Indian Govern- 
ment, then presided over by the late Lord Northbrook. 
decline to take off the duty, robustly declaring that it 
was levied for purely revenue purposes, and that the 
products of Indian cotton mills in no way competed 
with those of Lancashire. The Viceroy observed that 
no statesman, with the true interests of India at 
heart, could conseat to the repeal of the duty and 
the consequent disruption in the finances of the 
Empire. But Lancashire was not satisfied. It was 
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bent upon nipping in the bud, as it imagined, the 
rise and progress of Indian cotton spinning and 
weaving, threatening as it did, in future, to shut 
up its trade in coarser yarns in the China market. 
The Disraeli Ministry continued to press the Indian 
Government. Tord Northbrook, a strong free trader 
and a righteous Viceroy, deemed it wise therefore 
to lay down his Viceroyalty rather than accede to 
the importunate demands of Lancashire. Lord Lytton 
succeeded Lord Northbrook. He came prepared to 
execute the mandate of the Ministry which had 
appointed him Viceroy. But the Second Afghan War 
and a severe famine intervened, so that it was not 
until the early part of 1878 that the Government 
of India first announced the repeal of all import duty on 
the coarser class of cotton fabrics, and a reduction in 
that on the finer class of cotton goods. It was thought 
that this fiscal policy adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment would go a great way to check the growth of more 
cotton factories. But Manchester counted without 
its host. The agitation, which it had set on foot and 
which had proved so successful in its eyes, was a 
direct incentive of a most powerful character to the 
establishment of more factories. Ten years of cotton 
spinning and weaving in Bombay had established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that it was the most profitable 
enterprise in which the citizens could invest their capital. 

In 1874 Bombay had fifteen cotton factories, 
but in the following year there were twenty-seven, 
and this number was increased by nine in the en- 
suing five years. At the close of 1882, which year 
witnessed the total abolition of all import duties 
save those on liquor and arms, there were as many 


as 36 mills in the Island of Bombay, and 29 in — 


different parts of all India; 65 in all. For a clearer 
comprehension of this historical fact in the industrial 
annals of the country the following table distributing 
the mills between Bombay City, Bombay Presidency 
and the rest of India might be profitably studied :— 


Number of Mills in— 1876. 1882. 
Bombay Island ee oe 29 36 
Bombay Presidency ~ +e IO 13 
All other parts of India .., ga 8 16 

Total all India .. 47 65 


The following comparative statement shows the 
number of spindles and of looms in each period :— 


All India 1876. Total No. of spindles 11,00, 112 
7 1882. ape | os os we 16,200,814 
Increase §,20,702 

Percentage of Increase ov 47°33 

AJl India 1876. Total number of looms 9,139 
” 1882. oo » » ove 14,172 
Increase _ 5,033 

Percentage of Increase 55°07 


It is evident from the statistics quoted above 
that between 1876 and 1882, there was greater activity in 
the loom line, which was not unnatural. Since the time 
(1878) when Sir John Strachey abolished the duty of 73 
percent. on thecoarser class of imported piece-goods, the 
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millowners clearly foresaw that sooner or later the duty 
on the rest of the piece-goods, which was reduced to 34 
per cent., would also have to be repealed. Under the 
circumstances they took time by the forelock and com- 
menced importing a larger number of looms, feeling sure 
that this branch of theindustry would grow and expand 
more and more and become most productive. They 
also found that such cloths as were woven by Indian 
mills were growing not only more popular in the country 
but in the markets of Arabia and Africa, and that the 
exports showed a satisfactory increase. 


A GREAT LEAP FORWARD. 


The year 1882 was in more ways than one an 
‘‘epoch-making’’ one. Sir Eveleyn Baring, then 
Finance Minister, was able to make India a free trade 
country. It was inevitable that it should be so, and 
as soon as the finances of the country recovered from 
the depression through which they had passed, the 
opportunity was seized to declare all import duties 
abolished, and taxation for the masses lightened 
by a_ reduction in the salt duty. This pros- 
perous condition of the finances had its reflex 
influence on the trade. The abolition of the import 
duties gave an immense stimulus to the construction of 
more cotton factories in Bombay and elsewhere. The 
promoters were able now to import all machinery, 
accessories, and stores free of duty. And, as Indian 
piece-goods were forging ahead in the country itself by 
reason of their cheapness and better enduring qualities, 
weaving also received a further impetus. If between 
1876 and 1882, the number of mills in the Bombay Island 
increased from 29 to 36, the additional factories started 
between 1883 and 1888 was 61. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, too, there was an increase of 9, and of 15 in the 
rest of India. By 1890 there were in the whole country 
137 mills. From 47 in 1876 to 137 in 1890 was indeed 
a big step. The growth was phenomenal and a record 
one. The number of spindles in use in 1890 was 
32,74,196, and of looms, 23,412, of which as many as 
18,95,660 of the former (or more than half), and 13,785 
of the latter were in Bombay City. 

It may be asked, what became of the products of 
so many mills in all India—both yarn and cloth. As to 
the former, the exports to the Straits Settlements, to 
Hongkong, Shanghai and other Treaty Ports in China, 
as well as to Japan, tell their own tale, as will be more 
clearly discerned from the following figures :— 


Exports of Twist, 1876, valued at ow. RS. 32,43,760 
oe d 1890 ir) ove oro 99 6,62,71,650 ( 


Foreign ports, especially those of China, absorbed 
nearly the whole of the Indian yarn. Thus in thirteen 
years India had been not only able to push her yarn 
in the China market, but to establish the trade on a 
most healthy and remunerative footing, quite apart 
from a larger domestic consumption. 


SLOWER GROWTH SINCE 1897 ON ACCOUNT OF 
PLAGUE AND FAMINE, 


Between 1890 and Igoo India had to pass through 
exceedingly severe ordeals. Harvests in many prov- 
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nces wefe deficient, commencing with the season 
1893-94. But in 1896-7 there prevailed a severe famine, 
on the heels of which followed the greater scourge of 
plague. And asif these dread visitations were not 
sufficient to retard the development of the country, 
agriculturally and industrially, yet another famine. 
more severe than the first, overwhelmed the people 
in r1gco-t. But the effects of famine disappeared from 
the country two years later, though pestilence still 
prevails, without any immediate prospect of disappear- 
ance. Upwards of five millions of people, according 
to the latest official returns, have fallen victims to the 
scourge in ten years. If under such distressful and 
mournful conditions, trade and industries were some- 
what retarded, it 1s not unnatural that, so far as the 
expansion of the cotton industry was concerned, there 
was a diminution. Between 1876 and 18&go, as stated 
above, as many as go cotton mills had sprung up in 
different parts of the country, principally in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. But the number which = grew 
between r89I and 1905 was not so large. There is 
a record of an increase of only 60. Of these the share 
of Bombay came to 11, of the Bombay Presidency to 35, 
and of the rest of India to 14. The total spinning 
and weaving strength in all India at the close of 
1905 was 51,63,486 spindles and 50,139 looms, distri- 
buted as follows :— 


Spindles. Looms. 
Bombay City . 25,60,9 16 28,07 3 
Ahmedabad - 5.77, 166 7,197 
Surat se 45,910 420 
Broach ei 70,844 859 
Baroda “s ee 16,18 259 
Nariad bs si 14,548 4 
Wad wan ‘ : 10,§ 20 206 
Viramgaum 32,395 410 
Bhavnagar 14,288 241 
Morvi 1,664 36 
Poona 15,874 449 
Sholapoor 1.34,520 526 
Belgaum 69,324 a 
Dharwar 7 51,224 side 
Julgaum ais 20,948 413 
Rajputana i 22,600 252 
Berar oe es 16, 336 248 
Central Provinces 1,78,236 2,385 
Hyderabad (Nizam) 55,358 612 
Central India 25,668 224 
Bengal Presidency 2s )=—- 437,283 218 
Punjab ee oe 86,658 403 
United Provinces, , 2. ~—-2,96,906 3,389 
Madras ie a 2,86,844 1,747 
Travancore 25,560 ais 
Mysore 29,784 203 
Pondicherry 65,924 1,369 


The total strength was increased in the year 1906 
by 116,109 more spindles and 2,529 looms. The total 
number of hands employed was 208.616, while the 
quantitv of cotton approximately consumed was 
70,82,306 cwts. 


STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION, 


According to the official statistics, the production 
of yarn and cloth was as under during the three years 
ended 31st March r906: 
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IN CRORES OF LBS. 


1903-04. 1904-05. 1905-06. 

Yarn. Cloth. Yarn. Cloth. Yarn. Cloth. 

Bombav 41°4Q 11°27 42°23 13°10 49°16 13°19 

Madras 237° O53 «301 o66 3°53 O81 

Bengal -. 465 O07 333 O77 513 0°07 

United Provinces .. 2°99 «0°55 2°74 O60 3°44 0°76 

Punjab ; 16 OOL VIG OOL 1°47 0°03 
Central Provinces 

and Berar 2°45 O76 2°62 0°83 2°83 0°79 

Native States 2°20, O61 2°24 O60 2°53 0°73 

TOTAL 57°87. 13°80 §7°83 15°87 68:09 16°38 

It will be seen from the above figures that 


during the first two years of the triennial period 
the total production of yarn was nearly the same, 
Sav, 57°85 crore Ibs. In the last vear, however, 
it amounted to 68°09 crore lbs. which was an upward 
leap of as much as 10°24 crore Ibs., or an increase 
of 18 per cent. This was accounted for by the 
great boom which overtook China in 1905. The 
demand for yarn, specially lower counts, 10's, 
12’s and 16’s, was so great that there was an abnormal 
activity in the industry. notably in Bombay where 
many a mill is equipped with electric installation 
and was therefore in  a_ position to work for 
longer hours. It has been stated that some of those 
mills worked on till 9 P.M. Of course, owing to 
the great demand, there was a rise in prices which 
left an exceptionally large margin of profit, almost 
a record one, between the raw staple and the 
finished product. 

Here it will be useful to analyse the total pro- 
duction of yarn which annually - averages about 
56 crore lbs. It consists of a variety of counts rang- 
ing irom 1’s to 40’s. Indian mulls being practically 
equipped for low and medium counts, fully 80 per 
cent. of their outturn is in yarn from 1’s to 20's, 
the rest being made up of counts from 21’s_ to 
40's. The official return divides the counts into 
four classes, and we might follow that classification 
Which is in every way rational, viz., (1) from Nos. I 
to 10; (2) from Nos. 11 to 20; (3) from Nos. 21 to 
30; (4) from Nos. 31 to 40. Taking the year 1904-5, 
which was the last normal year of production, the 
total production, 55.59 crore lbs., was made up of 
the following counts :— 


IN CRORES OF LBS. 


I. From 1’s to 10's bs 15'74 
2. II's to 20's 28°82 
44°56 
3. 21’s to 30'S 9°21 
4. 31’s to 40's 1°69 
Above 40’s 0°13 
11°03 
TOTAL gs ba 55°59 


Taking group No. 1, it appears that fully 
13°07 crore tbs. out of 15°74 crore Ibs. was made up of 
10's, while there was an outturn of 1°16 crore Ibs. of 6’S. 
It will be thus seen that the coarsest kinds of yarns 
produced formed 28°31 per cent., or more than one- 
fourth of the total output. The next (No. 2) greup 
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showed an outturn of 28°82 crore lbs., the bulk of 
which consisted of the following numbers :— 


Crore lbs. 
No. 20's = a 12°97 
» 12’8 en Je 4°51 
» 16’s e oe 2°99 
»”» II’s oe ee ee 3°18 
” 18’s oe ee 1°22 
ry) 14’s ee ee . 1°33 


In this group 20’s show the largest production almost 
equal to No. 10’s while No. 12’s come next. The ratio 
of the production under this class to the total production 
works out at 51°84 per cent., so that more than 
half of the total production is made up of yarns between 
I1’s and 20’s. The third group shows a production of 
9'2I crore lbs., of which the most important counts 
are :— 


Crore Ibs. 
No. 22’s a a oe 2°55 
a 24’S oe ore 1°94 
oo 2! "s ee eo ee 1°47 
”» 30's we es 1°27 


Both No. 21’s and 22’s are chiefly for Eastern Bengal, 
while 24’s are mostly for the Straits Settlements. This 
group shows a percentage of 16°57 to the total produc- 


tion. Lastly, there are the counts from 30’s up to 40’s 
classified as under :— 
Lakh Ibs. 
No. 40's ee ° ee 41°62 
» 32's 6 * fe 39°12 
vo 36’s oe oe oe 28°17 
” 34's ee ee ee 20°44 


This group shows a ratio of only 3 per cent. to the 
total pcoduction. Summarising, we may say that —~- 


7 Counts from 11’s to 20's were produced .. 51°84 per cent, 
(b.) 


‘s i 1’s to 10’s os 28°31 om 
(c.) ,, » 21'S to 30’s . 16°57 ‘ 
(d.) ,, » 31's to 40’s a" 3°00 5 


Production was distributed among the various 
provinces, as follows :— 


Crore Ibs. 

Bombay Presidency .. 42°22 
Bengal Presidency 3°84 
Madras Presidency 3°01 
United Provinces 2°73 
Punjab om 1°16 
Central Provinces and Berar 2°63 

Total for British India... 55°59 


As far as 10’s and 20’s are concerned, the share of the 
City of Bombay is the largest. In 1904-05, the produc- 
tion of ro’s there equalled 10°64 crore lbs., and of 20’s 
8°61 crore Ibs. Ahmedabad, however, surpassed Bom- 
bay in the production of higher counts, above 30’s. The 
following comparison may be made :— 


31’s to 40's. 

Crore lbs. 
Bombay oe ee ee 0°3 I 
Ahmedabad as os “a 1°07 


That as much as 1°69 crore lbs. of finer counts, say 
from 31’s to 4o’s, were made in 1904-5, is a matter of satis- 
faction. But seeing that the imports of the same descrip- 
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tion from the United Kingdom and elsewhere during the 
Same year, 1904-5, came to I'fig crore Ibs., it is 
doubtful whether India has made any considerable 
progress in these sorts. The next few years, however, 
should be able to show whether the country is really 
making headway in its manufacture of the finer counts, 
or is stationary. It is not improbable that with the 
larger number of looms at work at present, added to 
those which will be at work by the end of the current 
year, higher counts may be spun for weft, as some 
of the mills are now laid out for coloured goods, which 
compete with the best of the imported kind from Lan- 
cashire. . 

Before concluding this part of the subject it may 
be as well to adduce the latest statistics of the outturn 
of yarn. In the observations made hitherto, the year 
1904-5 was Specially selected to point out the normality 
of the production, as the year following was one of 
exceeding inflation. But the statistics for the twelve 
months of 1906-7 are now available. These show that 
the total production was 63°05 crore lbs. classified as 


below :— 
1906-7. 
No. 1’s to 10’s crore lbs. = 14°77 
» IL’S to 20's. ns co 35°37 
5, 21’S to 30’s i =. 11°07 
»» 31’S to 40’s _ =o 1°69 
Above 40's ‘ na 1°49 


—, 


STATISTICS OF CLOTH PRODUCTION, 


Coming now to the cloth production, it may be 
premised that it has made rapid and substantial pro- 
gress during the last few years. Even before the propa- 
ganda of Swadeshtsm was actively taken up in Bengal 
the Bombay Presidency at least was unobtrusively at- 
tempting to increase the strength of its loom power. 
Millowners had surveyed the field for the consumption 
of their cloth, and had come to the conclusion that there 
was ample room for expansion, in view of the larger 
demand for domestic consumption. The demand for 
exports to foreign parts had received a check since 
1896-7, owing to both plague and famine, and the 
branch of the trade has not yet recovered its former 
healthy condition. In 1896-7 the yardage exported 
equalled 7°46 crores, but it went on steadily declining 
till r900-1.. In the following year 7°26 crore yards 
were recorded which, however, rose to 8°74 crores 
in 1904-5. In 1905-6, it was higher still, namely, 
g'20 crore yards, while for the twelve months of 
1906-7 it was 7°67 crores. But though the foreign 
exports are somewhat better of late, after well nigh ten 
years of depression, there is no question that the total 
production of cloth by power looms shows a satisfactory 
increase annually. The following are the statistics for 
the triennial period ending with 1905-6 :— 


1903-4 .. Crore yards 43°79 13°19 Crore lbs. 
1904-5 o.0 »” 52°61 15°27 ry) 
1905-6 ee 90 53°64 15°66 oe 
1906-7 o:e iF) 68°18 15°90 9 


There was a Satisfactory increase of 18°7 per cent. in 
yardage in 1905-6 over the production recorded in 
1903-4; but the upward movement in the 12 months of 
1906-7 is Phenomenal. The increase is 2°71 crore 
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yards, equivalent to 20°5 per cent. The principai 
description of piece-goods manufactured for the three 
years ending with 1905-6, and those for the twelve 
months of 1906-7, may be classified as under :— 


CRORES OF YARDS, 


190 3-4. 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. 
Chadars 3°89 3°95 4°17 4°56 
Dhotees . 11°31 12°53 13°76 17°06 
Drills and Jeans 0°55 0°93 1°45 I°gO 
Printers : 1°56 2°85 2°89 2°58 
Shirtings . . 15°86 19°76 18°47 18°60 
T. Cloth 8°18 9°27 11°28 10°80 
Sundries © 4 2°35 3°21 1°S0 1°34 
Figured and col- ° 

oured goods (in 
crores of lbs.) 2°32 2°65 2°84 2°70 


It will be noticed that by far the largest production 
consists of shirtings, which are no doubt steadily com- 
peting with those from the United Kingdom. Taking 
the average annual production of cloth for the triennial 
period ending with 1905-6 at 50 crore yards, the 
annual average of shirtings comes to 18 crore yards, 
which is equivalent to fully 36 per cent. of the total 
production of cloth in British India. Next come 
dhotees. The production in this description has been 
greatly stimulated, especially during last year. The 
great demand which set in for dhotees at the close of 
1905, and continued all through rgq060n account of 
the Swadesht movement, accounts for this large growth. 
In 1905-6 the weaving companies had not an adequate 
number of looms to meet the growing demand, but an 
effort was then made to increase the loom strength, 
and to this effort is due the excellent results noted in 
1906-7. It may be presumed that with the number 
of looms which are still in course of erection, or likely 
to be erected by the close of the current year, the 
production of dhotees will show an even greater 
increase. The annual average production for the 
triennial period comes to 12°56 crore yards, which 
gives a ratio of 25 per cent. on the total pro- 
duction. The third important item, quantitatively, 
is T. cloth, which shows an annual production, on 
an average, of 9°24 crore yards. This gives a ratio 
of 188 on the total outturn. 

The distribution of the total outturn of cloth by 
Provinces may be seen from the following table :— 


CRORES OF LBS. 


1903-4. 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. 
Bombay 41°49 42°22 49°16 43°59 
Madras 2°87 3°01 3°53 3°35 
Bengal wa 4°65 3°83 5°13 4°28 
United Provin- 
ces ee 2°99 2°74 3°44 ZL 
Punjab _ 1°15 1°16 1°47 1°27 
Central Provin. 
ces and Berar 2°46 2°63 2°83 2°42 
Total 55°61 55°59 65°56 58°02 
Native States .. 2°26 2°24 2°53 2°12 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Island of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad are, of course, the two centres of both 
the spinning and weaving industries. The following 
comparative table shows the total production of each in 
the year 1905-6 :-— | 
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CRORES OF YARDS. 


Bombay City. | Ahmedabad. 
Chadars 2°92 0°79 
Dhotees 2°92 8°45 
Printers 0°32 1°47 
Shirtings 14°60 1°26 
T. Cloth 8°57 0°05 


This table clearly shows that Ahmedabad is the great 
weaving centre of the country for dhotees and printers, 
while Bombay takes a strong lead in shirtings, T. cloth, 
chadars, and figured and coloured goods. | 

The latest available statistics for the production of 
cloth are for the twelve months of 1906-7. These 
may be seen in the following table :-— 


Crore yards, Crore lbs. 
Chadars 4°56 55 
Dhotees 17°06 3°46 
Printers 2°58 0°54 
Shirtings 18°60 415 
T. Cloth 10°80 2°26 


The total production, including minor varieties, was 
57°18 crore yards, equivalent to 12°95 crore lbs. for 
the twelve months, while the quantity of coloured 
goods was 2°70 crore pounds. 


OUTGO OF PRODUCTION FOR HOME AND FOREIGN 
CONSUMPTION. 


So far the growth and expansion of cotton factories 
and their production of yarn and cloth have been dealt 
with. The next essential point to bear in mind is their 
offtake. How much yarn is kept for domestic con- 
sumption and how much for export to foreign ports? 
What is the quantityof clothexported abroad; also which 
are the principal ports where both yarn and cloth find 
the largest market ? As to the exports of yarn. Elimi- 
nating the year 1905-6, which was an abnormal year 
of exports, as has been already stated, it may be 
useful for the purpose of a correct idea of normal exports 
to exhibit the figures for the three previous years, 
together with the names of the principal places. Firstly, 
then, as to the quantity itself: 


EXPORTS OF YARN ABROAD. 


1902-3 «« Crore lbs. 24°85 
190 3-4 oe o 25°25 
1904-5 ove » 24°79 

Average per annum 24°96 
1906-7 (12 months) Crore lbs. 24°35 


The somewhat shorter quantity of yarn exported 
at the close of 1906-7 is accounted for by the abnormal 
exports of 1905-6, which amounted to 29°76 crore lbs. | 
At the end of 31st March 1907 it was estimated that 
the stock of unsold and undelivered bales at Hongkong 
and the Treaty Ports was 3} lakh bales of 400 lbs. each. 
The production of yarn in 1904-5 was 55°59 crore lbs., of 
which quantities were exported as follows :— 


1. British Ports— Crore lbs. 
Hongkong ies 9°76 
Straits Settlements 0°69 
Aden ats aa O13 
Other ports 0°05 

Carried over .,. 10°63 
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Crore lbs. 
Brought forward 10°63 
2. ForREIGN Ports— 

Chinese Treaty Ports 13°15 
Asiatic Turkey ., 0°38 
Persia 0°23 
Other ports 0°39 

14°15 

Total _ 24°78 


Of these total exports of 24°78 crore lbs. the quantity 
exported from the Bombay Presidency amounted to 
23°31 crore lbs. What remained for domestic consump- 
tion, therefore, was 30°81 crore Ibs. for purposes of 
Weaving cloth by power and hand looms and _ for 
sundry other manufactures. Thus 55 per cent. of the 
outturn was retained for home consumption, and 45 per 
cent. was exported. 

The total production of the power looms in 
1904-5 was distributed as follows :-— 


For Home consumption 46-21 crore yards. 


For Foreign ports 8°74 ” 
Total ., 54°95 99 


The exports were distributed between British and Foreign 
ports, as under :— 


British ports 4°18 crore yards. 


Foreign ,, 4°56 a 
Total 8°74 9 
The goods exported came under the following heads :— 
Gre he 5°29 crore yards. 
White a roe) | "" 
Coloured ‘ 3°44 ” 
Total 8°74 ”? 


Of grey cloth, the exports to the different ports 
were aS under :— 


China 100 crore yards. 
Aden 0°76 ” 
East Africa 0°76 » 
Abyssinia 0°67 - 
Asiatic Turkey 0°62 ” 
Straits es o'16 es 
Persia , O13 7 
Egypt O12 ” 


The export of white goods is absolutely negligible. 
The following countries absorbed Indian coloured 
plece-goods :— 


Straits 108 crore yards. 
Ceylon 0°82 s 
Philippines 0°55 ” 
Aden O'22 re 
Mauritius os FS es 
Mekran a” 2 we OFF ” 
Asiatic Turkey ». O12 - 
Deducting from the total production of 55 crore 
vards, the quantity exported abroad, namely, 


8°74 crore yards, there remained for home consumption, 
46°26 crore yards. The total imports of piece-goods 
during 1904-5 came to 2,287 crore yards, classified 
as under :— 


Grey 1,210 crore yards, 
White 584 » 
Coloured 493 ” 

Total a 2,287 om) 
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Practically, therefore, the total production of cloth 
made by Indian mills amounts to but a forty-fourth 
part of the quantity of British cotton fabrics imported 
Into this country. This one ‘striking fact impresses 


upon us how immeasurably India is still behind 


England in her capacity to produce the cotton fabrics 
required by the mass of the people. 


J 
’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


_, But, considering the exceedingly backward con- 
dition of the country nearly half a century ago, in 
point of mechanical and other appliances for the 
Saving of time and labour, and having regard to the fact 
that the people have only within recent years become 
alive to the possibilities of an industrial revival, 
the progress which the cotton industry has made 
since 1874 is most gratifying. Its future prospects 
are assured, and there is every reason to believe 
that the march of progress within the next twenty-five 
years will be in ever-increasing proportions. Shrewd 
and enterprising as the majority of millowners are, 
it may be reasonably expected that they will take a 
close survey of the existing conditions of the industry 
and make the most strenuous efforts, with all the 
energy and resources they undoubtedly possess, to 
overcome the coming keen competition in the trade. 
They should be alive to the many imperfections yet 
to be discerned in the working of their factories. 
The internal managemnet demands a radical reform 
and needs to be purged of the many corrupt practices 
which are a reproach to their industrial morality. 
Simultaneously, the burdensome system of commission 
on the production, at the rate of one-quarter-anna per 
Ib., urgently demands replacement by a fair and reason- 
able rate of remuneration. Every spindle employed 
for fully 300 working days of the year, yielding an 
average 20’S equivalent to 7 0z. per diem, must paya 
commission of Rs. 2 before the shareholders can get 
their dividend. While the industry is prosperous and 
profits are large, this burden is not muchfelt. But it 
is well known that in the past, during periods of 
prolonged depression, wrought by diverse causes, such as 
overstocks, famine, pestilence, currency alterations, 
external politics and so forth, the commission has proved 
a great drag on the meagre profits. Indeed, many 
a mill agent has had to forego a partof his commission, 
or even the whole, in order to pay a decent dividend and 
pacify the indignant shareholders, who say that the 
agents eat the oysters while reserving only the shells 
to them. It is true that a good many of the concerns 
projected during the last ten years have adopted the 
reasonable rate of 10 per cent. on the net profits, but 
the majority still cling to their bond. With keener 
competition, and lower prices obtainable for the finished 
products, it is inevitable that this onerous system of 
remuneration should be abandoned. . 

Among other subjects of internal reform, there is 
the education of the mill agents themselves. An exceed- 
ingly large majority are innocent of even a general tech- 
nical knowledge of the variety of machinery employed 
for the successful working of their concerns. More or 
less, they are dependent on their expert overlookers, 
who are never slow to take advantage of that 
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ignorance. As a result, the factory’s best interests arc 
not conserved. Inno other part of the industrial world 
where textiles are thestaple industry, is it found that the 
employers are at the mercy, more or less, of their over- 
lookers. In India, the employers have not the 
knowledge, training, and experience which would enable 
them to form their own judgment on questions of 
internal econumy and on the working of machinery, 
and to carry on the work accordingly. Perhaps, 
twenty five years ago, when education had not made 
much progress, and when there was almost a total 
absence of economic consciousness, such a condition 
of dependence and helplessness was excusable. But 
in view of the progress of education, and the keen 
national desire to further develop and expand the 
greatest staple industry of the country, almost the 
only one mainly in native hands and financed by 
native capitalists, it is still astonishing to notice the 
amount of insufficiency of knowledge among mill 


agents. Bombay, alone, is the city where such 
ignorance oY semi-ignorance, of a most dis- 
heartening character, seems to prevail. It is not 


so in Ahmedabad, which is the next most important 
centre of spinning and weaving. Neither is it so in 
Cawnpore, where the European management is all that 
is desirable and encouraging. Mill agents in Bombay 
are, no doubt, men of wealth. They are experts in 
the purchase of cotton, and in the selling of yarns and 
cloths. Butin no sense are they experts in the internal 
management and economy of mills. Industrial men 
from the West, who sometimes visit the city and learn 
the conditions of the working of a cotton factory are 
amazed at the ignorance to which we have referred. 
Their astonishment is great that, in spite of the evident 
drawbacks, the mills are earning such handsome divi- 
dends. The cause is not far to seek. Indian mills, 
specially those of Bombay, have for long enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of the profitable yarn-trade with China, 
which is their chief market. There is, as vet, no formid- 
ablecomp2tition. The Japanese have no doubt become 
competitors during the last six or seven years. But 
till now, that competition has not proved of a serious 
character. It is inevitable, however, that within the 
next few years competition should tell on Bombay 
millowners. Once the struggle has begun, it is bound 
to become keener year after year. Then alone will 
Bombay owners find how hard they are hit and how 
quickly they must put their house in order. With 
Manchuria at their feet, the Japanese will not only be 
able to push their yarn but make it impossible for the 
Indian description to have any entry. Moreover, thev 
are certain to become independent of India for their 
cotton supply when in ancther few years the present 
vast virgin field of Korea is in their hands, to grow the 
needed grades of the raw fibre. The keener competi- 
tion which is certain to ensue must compel Bombay 
millowners to cast about for economies in every direc- 
tion, which will ultimately reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. For it is certain that the ultimate maintenance 
of the yarn markets in the Far East will be in the 
hands of those manufacturers who are best able to 
sell their products. But best sales are only compatible 
with cheapness of production. The ultimate determin- 
ing factoi will be the cost, and that competitor will 
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have the greatest hold who produces his yarn at the 
least cost. It is to be hoped that, in view of the 
coming struggle, Bombay millowners will take stock of 
the present situation and endeavour to remove or 
remedy the many imperfections in their mills, so pal- 
pably visible to disinterested onlookers. And one of 
the most important defects to which they will have 
to direct their attention is the msufficient knowledge 
they possess of the details of the management of their 
own mills. At present there is a kind of dilettantish 
supervision, which is no supervision at all. As em- 
ployers, they are more or less under the sway of 
their superior overlookers, and, what is more to the 
point, they do not yet appear te have realized the 
absolute necessity of training up their sons to the 
business, as millowners do in England and America. 
The system of the purchase of stores, too, is highly 
objectionable, with the vicious practice of illicit commis- 
sions. The law recently passed in England against 
these commissions needs also to be enacted in India. 
Then, as to the supply of skilled labour, about which 
there is a general outcry; it appears as though it lav in 
the hands of the agents themselves to supply the defi- 
ciency. If they would follow the good example of Man- 
chester and induce local Universities to confer degrees 
in practical as well as theoretical spinning and weaving, 
one great step would be taken towards the end in view. 
But the University should be fully supported in this 
matter by the establishment of special Chairs of Textiles 
and Applied Chemistry. Surely, self-interest demands 
that a liberal fund should be raised for the purpose, 
and that the University should be further aided by an 
annual grant. In the matter of the training of opera- 
tives with the view to turning them into skilled 
mechanics, mill agents are extremely backward and 
apathetic. Similarly, as to the elementary education 
of ordinary operatives. It is not known that any 
organized effort has ever been made to open classes 
for such persons. Everything is left to Government. 
No doubt the State has certain functions and respon- 
sibilities in the matter of the education of the masses ; 
at the same time it would be too much to expect 
that the State will come to the aid of millowners in 
a matter in which their own interests should prompt 
them to be up and doing. Neither are the agents 
sufficiently alive to the advantages likely to be brought 
about by attaching operatives to their respective con- 
cerns by promoting their social welfare. Save in a few 
instances, there are no provident funds for infirmities 
of age, accidents, and long and meritorious service. 
Neither is there any machinery for the reception of 
small savings, which would tend to educate the oper- 
atives in the practical art of exercising thrift. Indeed, 
the ordinary operative of an Indian mill is simply 
treated as domestic cattle, a bullock or a horse, from 
whom so much labour per day is to be obtained. 
Beyond that, no care whatever is taken of his moral 
and material amelioration. There is no such thing as 
recreation and amusement for workmen. Employers 
of labour in India do not appreciate the fact that 
they incur responsibilities towards their workpeople. 
Nor do they take into consideration that an opet- 
ative well paid, well educated, and well cared for in 
every way, iS an exceedingly valuable asset, and an im- 
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portant element in cotton industry in its physiological, 
ejucational, and economic branches. All these defects 
more or less owe their origin to the semi-educated condi- 
tion of the millowners theinselves. They, in the first 
place, ueed to be educated to the higher standard of their 
obligations and responsibilities towards their work- 
people, in order to induce that healthy amelioration so 
sadly needed. Nothing need be said about the hours of 
labour which have recently forined the subject of official 
inquiry. This matter requires to be very carefully 
handled, seeing that there are two sides to this questiun. 
But, broadly speaking, there can be no two opinions as 
to shorter hours of !abour than are generally prevalent 
in the country. Jt is now an established fact that the 
shorter the hours, within reasonable bounds, the hetter 
is the physical condition of the operative, and the 
greater his productive capacity. The machinery itself 
gets greater relief, which is the same thing as a 
prolongation of its serviceable life, meaning renewals 
at a longer period—an economic fact which ts, in itself, 
worthy of consideration. 

The number of factories whose agents regularly set 
apart a fixed percentage out of profits for renewals 
and repairs to their machinery Is limited. This neglect 
works its mischief in two ways and is to be discerned 
at its worst in times of depression. Without the 
necessary reserve for replacements and renewals, work 
has to be done with deteriorated machinery which is 
therefore less productive and less satisfactory, qualita- 
tively, and liable to extra charges for repairs which 
have to come out of the annual revenue. In other 
words, it is contributory towards a diminished and 
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inferior output. And as profits grow smaller, financial 
embarrassments are deeper, so that in the long run the 
concern suffers on a!l sides. The general tendency is 
to pay a larger dividend and to make but a small pro- 
vision, if any at all, on deterioration account. This 
policy works out its own mischief in the long run. 
In Bombay a few mills have come to grief on this 
account and have had to change ownerships. 

Co-related to the subject is the evil of over-capitaliz- 
ation. Debts are piled up which have to bear a 
heavier rate of interest than ordinary. Stocks, and 
even mill machinery and other property, have to be 
mortgaged, and, unless prosperous seasons follow, and 
help to get rid of this load of heavily rated borrowed 
capital and interest, ruin stares a mill in the face. 
Such ruin came over more than a dozen mills in 
Bombay six or seven years ago. A company whose 
firances are bad is liable to plunge deeper and deeper in 
debt, till some windfall or other lucky circumstance 
intervenes and extricates it. But, financially, the 
majority of Indian mills are in a far from satisfactory 
condition. The keener struggle which is certain to 
este aS Japan becomes a formidable rival in the 
Eastern market will certainly try many an Indian 
concern, and the best remedy lies in looking ahead 
and preparing for the contingency. Thus, in 
every way, it will be seen that Indian millowners 
should put their house in order. There is a prosperous 
future vet before them, but the prosperity will, in a 
great measure, depend on the way in which their 
mills are conducted. 
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The 


Jute Industry of Bengal. 


' THE history of the jute industry 
in Bengal is curious, 
inasmuch as the in- 
its present shape is 
modern, while the plant from 
which the fibre is derived has 
been cultivated in the province 
from time immemorial]. - For very 
many years doubts existed as to 
the particular plants which yield 
the fibre. But a Commission, 
which was appointed in 1873 by 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, settled this point beyond 
dispute. The Commission showed 
that the jute of commerce is 
yielded indifferently by two distinct 
species of Itliace@, namely, Cor- 
chorus olitorius and Corchorus cap- 
sularis. The Bengali word pd in- 
cludes both these plants, and also 
the fibres obtained from them. It 
seems that formerly there was con- 
siderable confusion as to the differ- 
ent Indian fibre-yielding plants. 
The same vernacular terms were 
employed to denote various plants, 
fibres and cloths, with the result 
that it is now difficult to determine 
which particular plant is intended 
by ancient writers. But for the 
purposes of the present brief ac- 
count of the modern industry, a de- 
tailed reference to these points is 
unnecessary. For none of the Ben- 
gali words were adopted by Euro- 
peans to indicate the fibre obtained 
froin Corchorus olttorius or Cor- 
chorus capsularis. The Europeans 
introduced a new title, ‘‘ jute,” the 
origin of which seems to be doubt- 
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dustry in 


ful. Nor is it an easy matter to 
say when the term was first 
used. It is indisputable, how- 


ever, that as far back as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the 
European _ nations interested 
themselves largely in the manu- 
facture of canvas and _ cordage 


from Indian fibres. There were at 
that time factories and ropeworks at 
several] places, chiefly cn the Oris- 
sa seaboard, under the control of 
the East IndiaCompany. Reference 
is also made by a Dutch writer— 
Francis Vaientyn—to factories at 
Palicol below Ganjam, and at Hoogh- 
ly. But although it is almost cer- 
tain that the fibre of Corchorus was 
used at these factories, there is no 
trace of the word “jute.” Nor do 
the earlier travellers in India—e.g., 
Bernier, Fayrer and Sir Thomas 
Roe—employ the term. The first 
mention of it appears to be in the 
‘‘Commercial Index to the Proceed- 
ings of the late Board of Trade in 
1796.’’ Itis there stated that jute 
had been sent to the Honourable 
Court of Directors on more than 
one occasion. In adespatch, dated 
4th December 1800, the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors 
speak of pdf and sunn, but not of 
jute. So that the word was not 
then in general use. But soon 
afterwards it seems to have become 
popular ; and, so far as the Govern- 
ment correspondence is concerned, 
to have entirely superseded every 
other name for the fibre. The de- 
rivation of the word is, as has been 
indicated, somewhat obscure. But 
the generally accepted explanation 
is that the term jute is simply 
the anglicised form of the Uniya 
jhot, and the ancient Sanskrit 
jhat. At least this is the deriva- 
tion which has been accepted by the 
Government of Bengal. It is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Euro- 
peans were first connected with jute 
in the Orissa district. The verna- 
cular names for the fibre are multi- 
tudinous; every district has a special 
designation for almost each variety ; 
and the same variety is called b 

different names in different districts. 


Jute is cultivated ina largenumber 
of the districts of Ben- 
gal and Eastern Bengal 
and to a smaller extent 
in Assam. Taking the latest 
available statistics, the principal 
districts are the following. The 
figures represent the number of 
acres which it is estimated were 
sown during 1907 :— 


Area of culti- 
vation, 


Acres. Acres. 
Burdwan 21,700 Jalpaiguri . 128,500 
Hooghly 65,000 Rangpur +s 455,800 
Howrah 61,700 Bogra +s 200,000 
24-Parganas 86,400 Pubna « 154,300 
Nadia ~ 93,000 Dacca . ee 322,000 
Murshidabad 95,400 Mymensingh  .. 847,100 
Jessore « 142,800 Faridpur +. 125,000 
Khulna -» 37,500 Backergunge  .. 25,500 
Cuttack .- 17,600 Tippera ++ 310,600 
Rajshahi . 112,000 Purnea ee 264,900 
Dinajpur | - 143,000 Malda © 45,000 


In each of the other growing dis- 
tricts the area is below 15,000 acres. 
The total area under jute cultivation 
in the provinces is estimated for the 
current year at 3,883,200 acres. 
The total yield is estimated at 
% million bales of 400 Ibs. each. 
the Assam crop is relatively insigni- 
ficant ; the estimated normal area 
under jute being, according to the 
official statistics, 55,700 acres. But 
for the year 1905 the areasown was 
calculated at about 36,590 acres, 
with an estimated yield of about 
82,800 bales of 400 Ibs. The Jute 
Commissionof 1873 published figures 
of area and yield which are interest- 
ing for purposes of comparison. In 
1872 the total area under jute in 
Bengal and Assam was 925,899 
acres, and the yield 13,568,485 
maunds, or 2,713,697 bales of 
400 Ibs. In the following year the 
area was reduced to 517,107 acrés, 
with a yield of 7,756,105 maunds, 
or say 1,551,221 bales of 400 Ibs. 
Nothing further is needed to show 
the tremendous advance which the 
jute trade of the province has made 
during these thirty-four years. 


A fibre closely resembling jute 
is produced to some extent in the 
Madras Presidency. It is general- 
ly known as Bimlipatam jute, and 
is derived from the plant Hibiscus 
Cannabinus. Recently it has real- 
ised prices equal, or nearly equal, 
to those obtained for ordinary jute. 
A crop of the same plant is also 
raised in the Kistna District, and 
is known as Kottapam jute. 

Besides being used for fibre, the 

Uses of the jute jute plant is utilised 

plant. in numerous other 
ways in Bengal. Jute leaves and 
the tops of the plants are sold for 
use as a pot-herb. A_ vegetable 
soup is made from one of the 
varieties; and another variety is 
boiled, fried or curried in different 
ways. An infusion of the dried 
leaves isalso used as a bitter tonic 
by Hindus. 

There is no need to enter in 

Methods of Cul. detail into the 
tivation and Har- methods of cultivat- 
ean ing and harvesting 
jute. It will suffice to say that 
the plant seems to be capable 
of cultivation on almost any kind 
of soi], although on laterite and 
gravelly soils it does not flourish. 
On alluvia] soils it gives a good 
return, but is most productive on 
arich loam. Successful cultivation 
demands a damp climate, without 
excessive rain, and a high temper- 
ature, particularly in the early part 
of the season. The qualities most 
popular with spinners are those 
which are grown on high lands. 
Low-lying and chur lands, or em- 
bankments, produce the coarser and 
Inferior kinds of fibre. Sowings 
commence about the middle of 
March, and extend to the end of 
April. The reaping of the crop 
depends of course upon the time of 
sowing. Generally, reaping begins 
about the end of June, and extends 
to the beginning of October. The 
methods of steeping the plant 
and preparing the fibre for the 
market are described by Dr. 
Leather, the Agricultural Chemist 
to the Government of India, in the 
following notes on a_ visit to 
Naraingunge :— 

‘* Plant cut from time of flowering until 
When fruit forms. Sometimes growing 
3 to 6 feet in water, sometimes crop is 
almost in dry land. In the former case, 
boys dive down with a sickle and cut it 
off and build up the retting heap on the 
Spot. If growing on dry land it is cut 
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off 2nd carried to water for retting. The 
cost of cutting comes to much the same in 
either case, for in the former the cutting 
takes more time, whilst in the latter extra 
labour is spent in carrying the plant to 
water. Boys take about ten or twelve 
seconds to cut three or four stems off in 
four or five feet of water. The stalks of 
jute are several feet in height. They are 
covered with leaves and grass to make 
them sink. The time given to retting 
varies apparently with the age of the 
plant. One man said if the plant is cut 
in flower, the fibre would be ready for 
stripping in thirteen or fourteen days. 
Another man, whose jute was cut after 
flowering, had steeped for twenty days, 
and it was then hardly ready. The ham- 
lets generally are small and occupy little 
spaces of land which are just above the 
water. The cattle stand under sheds, 
while the land is under water and get no 
exercise. 

‘‘The stripping is carried on at the 
village site very largely, although some ts 
also stripped in deep water. The man 
takes one or two (not more) stems, takes 
off all adventitious roots by running the 
closed hand down the stem, then gets 
hold of the fibre at ‘‘root-end” of both 
stems at once, and by passing the fingers 
along the stem, it is separated from the 
stem. It is then washed in the water to 
get most of the green bark away, and 
hung up to dry. Sometimes it receives 
a second washing, apparently when very 
little or very dirty water occurs at the 
village site. The leaves are not stripped 
off but appear to rot under the water 
during the process of retting, almost 
entirely. The people say that stagnant 
water 1s the best and that retting takes 
place more quickly init. As a matter of 
fact they have to use whatever water 
is nearest, for it would not pay to carry 
the whole plant far, and also, over a very 
large area, the land is simply covered 
by running water.” 


From what has been written in the 
opening paragraph, 
it is evident that the 
modern industry may be considered, 
roughly speaking, as beginning with 
the nineteenth century. The plants 
from which the fibre is extracted had 
been known in the country from the 
time of the Mahabharata. But prior 
to the nineteenth century they were 
not very extensively cultivated in 
any of the Bengal districts. At 
the same time it must be under- 
stood that before the advent of 
the power-loom, the manufacture 
of gunny bags was a recognised 
part of the work of the Bengali 
peasant. Indeed, it is believed that 
a fairly large quantity of the fibre 
was produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, both for 
home consumption and for coverings 
for exported articles. There was 
also some demand for the manufac- 
ture of cordage. But there was 
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no export of the raw material. 
The earliest mention of the export 
trade occurs in the records of the 
East India Company. From these 
it appears that in 1793 no less 
than Ioo tons of pdt were sent to 
England. The fibre was thought 
well of, a Committee of the Court 
of Directors estimating that 1,000 
tons of it could be sold annually 
at from {£40 to {60 per ton. But 
shipments of this description were 
of course merely experiments. It 
was not until 1828-9 that the 
fibre appears in the _ official 
export statistics. In that year 
496 maunds 30 seers, valued at 
Rs. 620-14-9, were exported to 
the United Kingdom. In_ the 
following year 2,293 maunds 
went to Great Britain, 127 maunds 
20 seers to the United States, and 
I maund 26 seers to Batavia. The 
trade went on steadily from this 
point. During the year 1834-35 
the exports to Great Britain 
aggregated 31,328 maunds 34 seers 
14ch., valued at Rs. 53,915 5 annas; 
while about 22 maunds went to 
Nova Scotia and North America. 
The progress of the trade during 
the fifty years 1833 to 1882, is 
well illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the average 
exports for each quinquennium :— 


Average of five years. 


In cwt. 
1832-33 11,800 
1837-38 67,483 
1842-43 117,047 
1847-48 234,055 
1852-53 439,850 
1857-58 710,826 
1862-63 969,724 
1867-68 2,628,110 
1872-73 4,858,162 
1877-78 5, 362,267 
1882-83 7,274,000 


During the ten years 1882-83 to 
1891-92 the annual exports were :— 


Cwt. (000’s omitted). 


1882-83 10, 349 

1883-84 7,018 
1884-85 8,369 
1885-86 7,782 
1886-87 8,307 
1887-88 9,543 
1888-89 10,555 
1889-90 10,256 
1890-91 11,986 
1891-92 8,532 
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From 1892-93 to the present time 
the following are the figures :— 


Cwt. (000’s omitted). 


1892-93 10,537 
1893-94 8,690 
1394-95 12,977 
1895-96 12,267 
1896-97 11,464 
1897-98 15,023 
1898-99 9,864 
1899-1900 9.725 
1900-190! 12,414 
1901-1902 14.755 
1902-1903 13.036 
1903-1904 13.720 
1904-1905 12,875 
1905-1906 14,480 
1906-1907 15,970 


Calcutta has always been the 
great centre of the export trade, 
although fairly large quantities of 
jute are also shipped from Chitta- 
gong. The fibre passes through a 
considerable number of hands be- 
fore it is actually placed on board 
the export vessel. It is bought 
from the cultivators by local native 
dealers up-country. By them it 
is sold to a class of Calcutta 
dealers known as balers, who buy 
the jute in small packages termed 
drums, and have it pressed in Cal- 
cutta into compact bales weighing 
about 400 Ibs.each. By the balers 
the jute is sold through brokers to 
the shippers, who in their turn re- 
sell it to dealers and spinners in 
Europe, America and _ elsewhere. 
The pressing of the bales is done 
by hydraulic presses, when the jute 
has been assorted and the “roots” * 
(cuttings) removed. There are 
about twenty hydraulic press houses 
in Calcutta, with a varying number 
of presses at each. Some of the 
largest are managed by joint stock 
companies, but a number are in the 
hands of private owners, who bale 
and press their own jute. From 
the press houses the jute is con- 
veyed to the exporting vessel. It 
may be of interest to note that 
before the introduction of hydraulic 
power, the jute was pressed by 
wooden screw presses, worked by 
hand. 

The affairs of the export jute 
trade are controlled by the Calcutta 
Baled Jute Association, which was 
formed in 1892, and of which all 
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* It should be mentioned that in the jute trade 
the term “roots ” has not its ordinary botanical 
signification, It means the lower woody portions 
of the stems of the plant: the ‘cuttings” are 
these portions when cut off, 
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balers, brokers and shippers are 
members. No jutecan be sold for 
export except onthe Association 
contract ; and the rulesof the Asso- 
ciation forbid the members doing 
business with any non-members. 
The United Kingdom is one of the 
greatest consuming markets ; and, 
as is well known, Dundee is the 
most important jute-manufacturing 
centre in the United Kingdom. 
Germany and France and other 
European countries also take fairly 
large quantities. In fact, the total 
exports to Continental Europe are 
about equal to, or perhaps a little 
in excess of, those tothe United 
Kingdom. The United States are 
likewise large consumers, particular- 
ly of cuttings. Of the total exports 
for the year 1904-05, the United 
Kingdom took 40°I per cent., 
Germany 20'I per cent., France 10 
per cent., Austria-Hungary 6°2 per 
cent., Italy 38 per cent., Spain 
1'8 per cent. The United States 
came third with 15 per cent. The 
value of the exports for the year 
1904-05 is calculated at Rs. 120 
millions, 

In an account such as this it 1s 
perhaps unnecessary 
to enter at length 
into the question of prices. But a 
brief summary of the prices realised 
during the past forty-five years 
may be of interest. In the early 
sixties the export trade began to 
assume large proportions, and in 
1861 the average Calcutta price of 
raw jute per bale of 400 Ibs. was 
Rs. 1410 annas. At the end of 
each quinquennial period since, the 
following were the average values. 
The percentages in the second 
column show the variations rather 
more graphically than the figures of 
prices. They are calculated on the 
basis of the year 1873, the particu- 
lars for which are printed in italics. 


Prices, 


: Percentage ol 

Year. | oe A ae ce or 
3 | decrease. 

1870 yg 23. aS. 3 128 
1873 » s8 ZOO 
1875 » 1D, 3) 107 
1880 | » 29,5, 8 164 
1885 99 19 ,, 8 108 
1890 9» 33 99 O 183 
1895 1 33 95 O- 183 
1900 99 34 on IK 194 
1905 » 43 | 238 


-ed with absolute certainty. 


All the causes of the recent 
ncre’se in value cannot be specifi- 
But 
there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the great development 
of the local manufacturing indus- 
try is one of the principal causes. 
It must also be remembered that the 
demand for jute from all consum- 
ing markets is steadily increasing 
with the growth of the trade of the 
world. 

Tas been already mentioned 


: that the fibres 
Thé native manu- gb tained from 
factufiug industry. the different 


fibre-yielding plants in Bengal have 
been {rom an early period utilised 
by the people of the province. 
The native manufactures Ire- 
solved themselves into three main 
classes—cordage, cloth and paper. 
The first ranged from the thin- 
nest twist to ropes sufficiently 
thick for hawsers. The cloth was 
of various qualities, adapted to the 
different purposes for which it was 
used. There was a thick closely- 
woven gunny, which was known as 
gin, tét or chat. The different 
varieties of this cloth were used 
for packing seeds, sugar, rice and 
other produce. There was also a 
thin closely-woven fabric, which was 
common in parts of Maldah, Dina)- 
pur, Rangpur, and among the Coch 


and other aboriginal tribes near the 


foot of the Himalayas, It seems 
to have been used for wearing 
apparel. There was further a third 
coarse variety, which was used for 
the sails of country boats, and for 
packing bulky rticles. The weav- 
ing process is thus described by 
Babu Ramcomal Sen, in a well- 
known paper, which appeared many 
years ago in Vol. II of the Transac- 
tions of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society :— 


‘Seven sticks or chatfee weaving posts 
called fand pard or warp are fixed upon the 
ground, occupying the length equal to the 
measure of the piece to be woven, and a 
sufficient number of twine or threads 
wound on them as warp, called amd. The 
warp is taken up and removed to the 
Weaving machine. Two pieces of. wood 
are placed at two ends, which are tied to 
the ohari, okner, or roller; they are made 
fast to the Ahoti. The de/ut, or treadle, 1s 
put into the warp; next to that is the 
sarsul; a thin piece of wood is laid upon 
the warp called chufaré or regulator. 
There is no sley used in this, nor 1s 4 
shuttle necessary; in the room of the 
latter a stick covered with thread called 
singa, is \hrown into the warp, as woof 


which is beaten in by a piece of plank called 
eyno and as the cloth Is Woven, it iS Wound 
up tothe roller. Next to this is a piece 
of wood called 4hefone, which is used for 
regulating and smoothing the woof; a 
stick is fastened to the warp to keep the 
cloth straight.” 

An interesting general account of 
the native industry is quoted in Dr. 
Rovle’s treatise on ‘* The Fibrous 
Plants of India.’’ I[t was written 
just fifty vears ago bya Mr. Henley, 
whom Royle describes as ‘‘an intel- 
ligent merchant from Calcutta.’’ 

‘The great trade and principal employ 
of jute,” says Mr. Henley, ‘tis for the 
manufacture of gunny chuts or chutties, 
Le. lengths suitable for making bags. 
This industry forms the grand domestic 
manufacture of all the populous eastern 
districts of Lower Bengal. It) pervades 
all classes, and penetrates into” every 
household. Men, women, and children 
find occupation therein. Boatmen in their 
spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen- 
carriers, and domestic servants, evervbody 
In fact, being Hindoos- -for Mussulmans 
spincotton only—pass their leisure moments 
distaff in hand, spinning gunny twist. — Its 
preparation, together with the Weaving 
into lengths, forms the never-failing  re- 
source of that most humble, patient, and 
despised of created beings -the Hindoo 
widow,—saved by law from the pile, but 
condemned by opinion and custom for the 
remainder of her days, literally to sackcloth 
and ashes, and the lowest domestic drudg- 
ery in the very household) where once, 
perhaps, her will was law. The manutac- 
ture spares her from being a charge on 
her family—she can always earn her 
bread. Amongst these causes will be 
discerned the very low prices at which 
guony = manufaatures are produced in 
Bengal, and which have attracted) the 
demand of the whole commercial world. 
There is, perhaps, no other article so 
universally diffused over the globe as the 
Indian gunny bag. 

‘All the finer and long-stapled jute is 
reserved for the export trade, in which it 
bears a comparatively high price. The 
Short staple serves for the local manufac- 
tures, and it may be remarked that a 
given Weight of gunny bags may be pur- 
chased at about the same price asa 
similar weight of raw material, leaving 
no apparent’ maryin for spinning and 
Weaving ” 

With the coming of the power- 
loom, the indi- 
yenous mManu- 
factures naturally declined. In 1872, 


when the Commission which has been 


The power-loom industry. 


already referred to was making inves- 


tigations, statistics were obtained 
showing the quantities of fibre con- 
sumed by native weavers and rope- 
makers. The figures are, of course, 
more or less approximate, but they 
are interesting as showing the extent 
of the native industry at that time. 
For the Dacca District the estimate 
for the year was go,ovo maunds; 
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tor Rangpur 50,000 maunds;_ for 
Murshidabad 38.000 maunds; for 
Maldah 25,000 maunds; Mymen- 
singh 12,000 maunds, and Hooghly 
120,000 maunds. But this latter 
quantity may have included some of 
the mills which had then come into 
existence in the Hooghly District 
The first mill had been in fact es- 
tablished a good many years before. 
It was located at Rishra near Ser- 
ampore, and was started about 
1855 by Mr. Geo Ackland, who 
owned coffee plantations in Ceylon. 
The original title of the concern 
was the Rishra Yarn Mills Co., 
which was subsequently changed 
to the Rishra Co., Ld. I) 1858 a 
Company styled the Borneo Co., 
Ld, which had been formed to 
develop the island of Borneo. estab- 
lished another mill at Barnagore, 
about four mules” frorn Calcutta. 
This concern was called by the name 
of the Company, but in 1872 its 
name was changed to the Barnagore 
Jute Factory Co., Ld., by which 
designation it is still known. The 
vear 1862 witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Gourepore Mill, which 
has since become one of the largest 
an’ most ‘mportant. In 1869 the 
India and the Serajgunge Mills 
were Started. Four years later a 
considerable expansion of the in- 
dustry took place, four new mills 
being opened. These were the 


Budge Budge, Fort Gloster, Champ- 


danv. and Seebpore. Still greater 
extensions followed in 1874. when 
Samnuggur, Oriental (now Union). 
Howrah, Hastings. Rustomjee 
Twine (now Central), Clive and 
Asiatic (now Soorah) were started. 
Of these perhaps the most remark- 
able was the Hastings Mill. which 1s 
at pre.ent the only large privately- 
owned jute mill in Calcutta. It 
was and is the property of Messrs. 
Birkmyre Bros., who were the pro- 
prietors of a mill at Greenock, 
Mr. Wm, Birkmyre came to the con- 
clusion that jute spinning and weav- 
ing were more likely to be success- 
ful on the banks of the Hooghly than 
on the banks of the Clyde. He 
accordingly transferred his mill to 
Calcutta, establishing it in the 
neighbourhood of Serampore. It of 
course derives its name from War- 
ren Hastings, in whose villa the 
manager of the mill lives. A London 
company established the Ganges 
Mill in 1875; and two years later 


a new Calcutta company, the 
Kamarhatty, was formed. These 
rapid extensions resulted in the 
supply of gunnies soon outstripping 
the demand, The consequence was 
that in 1880 there was a great de- 
pression in the trade, and several 
mills were forced into liquidation. 
These were the Calcutta Jute Mills, 
the Oriental Jute Mills, and the 
Rustomjee Twine Co. The first- 
named of these three was the con- 
cern which was originally known 
as the Rishra Company. It had 
been resuscitated in 1870 as the 
Calcutta Jute Mills. After the col- 
lapse in 1880, it was bought by the 
Champdany Co, for Rs. 5 lakhs, 
and was re-started as the Wellington 
Mills, by which name it is still 
known, At about thesame time the 
Oriental Mili was bought by the 
Union Co. for Rs. 3,50,000; and 
the Rustomjee Twine Co., by Mr, 
Moran. who converted it into the 
Ghoosery Jute Co. This concern 
Was afterwards bought by Mr. 
Chanda Ramjee of Bombay, and 
eventually it became the Centra] 
Jute Miils Co., Ld., under which 
name it still exists. In 1882-83 the 
Victoria, Hooghly. Kanknarrah, and 
Titaghur Mills were established. 
They were followed by the Lower 
Hooghly and the Gondalpara, and 
in 1895-96 by the Khacdah, 
Standard, National. Alliance, and 
Anglo-Indii. The Delta Mill (into 
which the old Serajgunge concern 
Was merged) was established in 
1&gg, the Kinnison and the Arathoon 
inIgoo, ani the Dathousie in 
1003. The Aiexsndra, the Naihati 
and the Lawrence, which began not 
long since, and the B:lvedere, Kolvir, 
Reliance and Auckland, which are 
still more recent, bring the list up to 
date.* 

It wouid not be an easy matter 
to obtain complete statistics of the 
number of Jooms and spindles, and 
of the production of cloth and bags, 
in the very early days of the indus- 
try. But in the seventies, when 
the mi'ls were just beginning to 
develop, the Rishra Mill had about 
260 looms, the Borneo about 4vo, 
the Gourepore about 200, and the 
India about 100. The expansion, 
which took place about that time, 


* Many of the particulars in this paragraph 
were published in) 1846 by Sir John Leng, for 
whom they were compiled by the Editor of 
Cupital, 
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has been already remarked upon. 
It was so great that by 1878-79 as 
many as twenty-one mills had been 
established, with 4,645 looms and 
65,882 spindles. The nominal 
capital of these concerns was, accor- 
ding to the official figures, about 
Rs. 12 mils. They must have 
employed about 25,000 workpeople. 
The progress, which has been made 
since, is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the posi- 
tion at the end of each quinquennial 
period :— 
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The table gives a very fair idea 
of the enormous growth of the trade 
during the last quarter of a century. 
But in order to appreciate this 
growth properly, it is necessary to 
quote a few statistics showing the 
production of gunny cloth and 
bags. In 1863-64, when the first 
mills were getting into working 
order, 28,123,524 pieces of gunny 
cloth and bags were exported from 


Calcutta. Their value was estim- 
ated at Rs. 48,27,358. In the 
following year, the total was 


52,030,341 pieces, and the value 
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Rs. 53,09,577- From that time 
onward the trade extended rapidly, 
as the following statement. will 
show :— 
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The foregoing figures include both 
the foreign and the coasting trade. 
The value of the latter is returned, 
for the year 1904-05, as 
Rs. 1,76,22,611, and of the former 
as Rs. 9,82,27,715. Taking gunny 


bags and cloth together, 32°3 per . 


cent. of the total value of the 
foreign trade was shipped to the 
United States, 21 per cent. to South 
America, II‘I per cent, to Australia, 
76 percent. to the United Kingdom, 
and 5°8 percent. toChina. Ofrecent 

ears the exports to South America 

ave greatly developed, owing 
mainly to heavy crops in Argentina, 
and to the activity in the nitrate 
trade in other South American 
countries. 

The official statistics of power- 
loom gunny prices are fairly 
complete from 1861. In that year 
the price per I00 bags was Rs. 19. 
Adopting the same principle as was 
followed in regard to jute prices 
in a preceding paragraph, the 
following are the eee for each 
quinquennium since that year. As 
regards these figures, it should be 
mentioned that, with the expansion 


e 


cas 


of the trade, the varieties of bags 
are becoming increasingly numerous. 
The price quoted is consequently 
the average of a considerable num- 
ber of different qualities of bags. 


Average Percentage of 
Vine price per increase or 
° 100 bags, decrease, 
Rs. Base year 1873. 
1865 24 109 
1870 28-8 130 
1873 22-0 100 
1875 22-8 102 
1880 19-12 go 
1885 20-2 9g! 
1890 24°14 113 
1895 24-4 110 
1900 23-12 108 
1905 27 122 


—___. 


Jute Mill owners and agents in 
Bengal combined as 


Indian Jute far back as 1884 into 
Mills’ Associa- ae ich 
tion: an Association, whic 

is now known as the 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association. 


From its inception the Association 
has been actively engaged in pro- 
moting the welfare of the industry, 
and has undoubtedly done much to 
advance its interests. There are 
now thirty-five mills on the list of 
members, with 26,931 looms at 
work. All manufactured goods are 
sold, and all raw jute is bought 
by mills, on Association forms of 
contract, which have been drawn 
up and accepted by the members. 
But little more remains to be 
said, Jute is now to 
Bengal what cotton 
is to Bombay, with this advantage- 
ous difference, that while cotton 1s 
grown in various parts of the world, 
Jute is a practical monopoly of this 
province. Attempts which have 
been made to produce the fibre in 
other countries have not been so far 
successful; and there is therefore 
every reason to anticipate that the 
Bengal industry will continue to 
develop, as the demand for a 
cheap covering continues to expand. 


Conclusion, 


The Calcutta Trades Association. 


THE oldest public body in 
Calcutta is the Calcutta Trades 
Association, which came into being 
on the 5th July, 1830, just twenty- 
four years after the establishment 
of the Bank of Bengal, and eight 
years before the foundation of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
which is now merged into the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
The immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the Association was a 
public recommendation from the 
then Chief Justice of Bengal, the 
Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
when sitting as a Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Court in the case 
of a Subaltern of the Bengal Army; 
on which occasion Sir Charles Grey 
expressed himself as follows :—‘‘ I 
would advise the Tradesmen of 
Calcutta to form themselves into 
an Association, and to investigate 
the means of those to whom they 
may give credit, and to employ 
some person to watch the pro- 
ceedings of all cases through the 
Insolvent Court.’’ But the great 
Piostessive cause which led to the 
ormation of the Association was 
the system of indiscriminate, al- 
most unlimited credit which had 
for many years obtained in the 
country, to the serious prejudice 
of the honest tradesman, and to 
the manifest disadvantage of that 
portion of the public who had been 
in the habit of paying for what 
they purchased. 

The first public meeting was 
held on the r2th June, 1830, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Leyburn & 
Co. This meeting was the out- 
come of a private conference of 
tradesmen, held on a previous oc- 
casion as the immediate result of 
the advice tendered by the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, and above set 
forth. It is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-six Calcutta 
firms represented at this meeting, 
eight are still in existence. These 
are Messrs. Dykes & Co., Messrs. 
Hamilton & Co., Messrs. Mackenzie, 
Lyall & Co., Messrs. Ranken & 


Co., Messrs. Scott Thomson & Co., 
Messrs. Steuart & Co., and Messrs. 
W. Thacker & Co. (now Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co.), and Messrs. 
Watts & Co. The business trans- 
acted at the first meeting was 
mostly of a formal nature, and a 
Committee was formed, compris- 
ing the following members :— 
Messrs. F. H. Burkinyoung, J. Coull, 
J. W. Duncan, W. T. Gibbon, C. S. 
Hadow, Jno. Hastie, Geo. Jessop, 
H. McKellar, Geo. Parbury, Geo. 
Shearwood, Samuel Smith, R. S. 
Thomson, and W. H. Twentyman. 
The Committee at once set to work 
and convened a General Meeting 
for the 5th of the following month. 
The Calcutta trading firms were 
circularised, and each establishment 
was requested to send at least one 
member to attend the meeting, 
which was duly held at the Exchange 
Rooms. Mr. Samuel Smith, Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Harkaru 
newspaper, was called to the chair, 
and in the course of his address, 
after explaining the origin and 
nature of the proposed Association, 
went on to say that the terms of 
their dealings must be brought into 
accord with the times, and that they 
must endeavour to adopt measures 
for the realisation of their outstand- 
ings. The outstandings at ‘that 
time were large, and the amount 
due to ten establishments, which 
had handed in memoranda to the 
Chairman, was no less than 50 
lakhs of rupees. In these ten es- 
tablishments, several of the largest 
firms were not included, nor were 
the three Auction houses then in 
existence included in the list, and 
the Chairman remarked that he 
was led to believe that the total 
amount of the debts due to the 
tradesmen of Calcutta was not 
less than a crore of rupees, or, at 
the then rate of exchange, upwards 
of a million sterling. 

The main objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as set forth at the meeting, 
were as follows:—(1) ‘‘ To en- 
courage the adoption of the system 


of ready money payment, which 
prevails in, all other parts of the 
world, and which enables the 
tradesmen to sell at lower rates 
than those of Calcutta can afford 
to do, from the prevalence of the 
ruinous system of indiscriminate 
credit which has obtained for many 
years, to the serious injury of the 
tradesman, and to the manifest 
disadvantage of the public. 

(2) ‘‘To define the terms of 
credit when credit is allowed, and 
to prescribe measures calculated 
to ensure payment, and guard 
against future loss where the terms 
of that credit are violated. 

(3) ‘‘To encourage a friendly 
communication amongst persons 
engaged in business in Calcutta, 
especially on subjects involving 
their common interests ; an object 
which appears hitherto to have 
been neglected.’’ 

Mr. Samuel Smith was unani- 
mously elected President of the 
Association, and the Committee 
at once turned their attention to 
the objects for which it was found- 
ed. The patronage of the Right 
Hon. Lord William Bentinck, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court 
was solicited. That of the Gover- 
nor-General was readily granted, 
but the Judges, for official reasons, 
declined. In doing so, however, 
they expressed their high approval 
of the objects of the Association. 

When the Association was first 
established, the members’ were 
divided into grades of Senior Mas- 
ters, Junior Masters, Fellows, Fore- 
men and Apprentices. The head 
officer was, up to February, 1831, 
designated President, but it was 
then considered that ‘‘ Master ’’ 
would be more in unison with the 
practice that obtained in similar 
bodies in Europe, and was conse. 
quently adopted. The first Mas. 
ter was Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
twenty years later—in 1850—out 
of respect to him as the original 
President and the first Master of 
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the Association, he was unanimous- 
ly requested to accept the office 
of Permanent President, with func- 
tions not interfering with the duties 
of the Master. 

From its commencement the 
Association, while never losing sight 
of the objects for which it was 
primarily established, has steadily 
kept in view the importance of 
attending to matters of public in- 
terest, and the Association as a 
body has always enjoyed the res- 
pect of tha Government for its 
ready and broad-minded 
advice on the many 
questions of magnitude 
on which it has been 
consulted. One of the 
very first matters to 
engage its attention was 
the provision of means 
whereby dishonest debt- 
ors who applied for the 
benefit of the Insolvent 
Act might be effectually 
opposed. The expenses 
involved inanopposition 
were, at that time, ex- 
tremely heavy, and the 
result, in the majority 
of cases, anything but 
such as was calculated 
to convey the warning 
desired. In response to 
a memorial sent up by 
the Association to the 
Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Court on the 
subject of mitigated 
costs, a new Insolvent 
Act was passed which 
provided for the  pay- 
ment of these costs out 
of the insolvent’s estate, 
unless such opposition 
proved to be frivolous 


and vexatious. Among 
important matters of 
more general interest 


that engaged the atten- | 

tion of the Association during the 
earlier years of its existence, may 
be mentioned postal reform, the 
conservancy of the city, municipal 
government and municipal reform 
generally, public and private chari- 
ties, the state of vagrancy in the 
city, the state of the ghauts, the 
insecurity of life and property on the 
river, and reforms and changes in 
the currency. The observance of 
native holidays, the registration of 
coolies and hackeries, the Statute 
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of Limitation, the advertisement 
and conduct of Sheriff's sales, the 
state of the Police, the prevention 
of nuisances, the subject of arrest 
under mesne process, the state of 
the Law of Apprenticeship and the 
evils resulting therefrom, the mode 
of remittances from the mofussil, 
and the unnecessary delays and 
inconveniences experienced in the 
export, the import, and the transit of 
goods through the Calcutta Custom 
House, were also matters of public 
interest that early formed subjects 
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of discussion and representation by 
the Association. 

At the end of 1834 a memorial 
was addressed to the Governor- 
General (Lord William Bentinck), 
setting forth the objects of the As- 
sociation and praying to be recog- 
nised as a Public Body, with au- 
thority to address the Government 
when they desired and had suffi- 
cient and reasonable cause for so 
doing. This request, so far as it 
lay in the power of the Governor- 
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General, was granted on the 2gth 
December of the same _ year. 
Early in the following year, Lord 
William Bentinck’s term as Gov- 
ernor-General expired, and_ his 
departure from India was made 
the occasion for an Address, signed 
by A. Rogers, Master, on behalf 
of the members of the Association, 
in recognition of the countenance 
the Association had received at his 
Lordship’s hands in its endeavour 
to protect trade interests and to 
promote the comfort and security 
of the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis. Lord 
William Bentinck, is 
reply, said that the As- 
sociation had, from its 
commencement, his best 
wishes for its success. 
The state of credit stood 
upon a most rotten foot- 
ing; the fraudulent and 
unprincipled alone profit- 
ing by it, while the 
honest buyer and seller 
were the victims. ‘‘Jt 
was not possible,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for the single 
efforts of the most 
honest tradesman _ to 
overcome the practice ; 
but the whole Trade 
have effected a thorough 
reform, most creditable 
to those who devised 
and accomplished it, and 
most useful to the public 
at large.’’ So far- the 
Governor-General _ had 
dealt only with matters 
directly connected with 
the immediate and separ- 
ate interests of the 
members of the Associa- 
tion ; but he went on to 
refer to objects of a more 
public nature in which 
their interest had taken 
practical shape, and with 
special reference to municipal 
reform, which even in those early 
days occupied a prominent place 
in the programme of the work 
before the Association, he pointed 
out that in the rapidly-changing 
society of the East, it was only 
large associations that could 
ensure permanency of — system, 
uniformity of execution, and per- 
severance in carrying it on and 
incorporating with it all useful 
improvements. 


In thuse days, when the control 
of the affairs of Bengal were left 
to a Governor-General, with the 
whole management of the empire 
on his shoulders, or to an acciden- 
tat Senior Member of Council, the 
Calcutta Trades Association was 
the only public body that could 
voice well-informed opinion, and 
act as interpreter between the Gov- 
ernment and the people. That its 
services were recognised and appre- 
ciated by so far-seeing a ruler as 
Lord William Bentinck is worthy 
of record, as are also his farewell 
words to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. He said :—‘‘ Having been 
for many years a warm advocate for 
reform, I have contemplated with 
pleasure the great benefits derived 
from the larger admission into the 
councils of the kingdom of the 
intelligence and patriotism of those 
classes which have previously been 
ina great degree excluded. A some- 
what similar feeling is excited by the 
present occasion. It is the exalta- 
tion of a class, a new infusion of 
independence and usefulness working 
for the benefit of all, which delights 
me. You represent, and worthily, 
the respectability, the knowledge 
and enlightened principles of the 
same class in our own country. 
Your connexion with every branch of 
business enables you to judge how 
all separately and collectively are 
affected by the public institutions 
and by the measures of those who 
preside over them; and yours is 
an impartial and independent evi- 
dence, of which, if favourable, any 
Government would have reason to 
be proud.’’ 

Several years before Lord Dal- 
housie issued his famous Minute in 
1853, which recognised the necessity 
of constructing railways to connect 
the chief provinces and cities of 
India, and laid the foundation of the 
existing system of railway communi- 
cation, the Association had been 
alive to the fact that without the 
material appliances which facilitate 
and cheapen the means of commu- 
nication and production, there could 
be no real progress, and in 1844 the 
subject of the introduction of rail- 
ways into India was taken into con- 
Sideration. After considerable dis- 
cussion It was resolved that the Asso- 
Clatlon was unanimous in its belief 
that a railway upon some eligible 
line, taking in its course the most im- 
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portant: stations along the Valley of 
the Ganges, up to Mirzapore, could 
not but realise great advantages to 
the country, and be the means of 
developing products and resources as 
yet unknown, in addition to afford- 
ing facilities to the transit of mer- 
chandise and produce. A number of 
years elapsed, however, before these 
visions were realised, and it was not 
until old John Company (with all its 
virtues, which were many, and all 
its faults, which were not a few, 
including a rooted objection to im- 


_ proved means of communication), 


had disappeared from the scene, that 
any real advance was made. 

In 1845. the Association, anxious 
to aid,so far as circumstances would 
permit, any effort for the adoption 
of measures calculated to improve 
the moral and social condition of 
the rising generation, made a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the 
establishment of the ‘‘Calcutta 
Lyceum,’’ with a recommendation 
that such portion of it as was ne- 
cessary might be expended in the 
purchase of apparatus for a course 
of lectures on ‘ Hydro-Electricity.” 
But a lack of public spirit, together 
with the restrictions placed by the 
Government on the officers who were 
capable of giving attractive scientific 
lectures, soon put an end to a pro- 
ject which had been started under 
the most auspicious circumstances. 
Further opposition was encountered 
from the Government in 1848-50, 
over a matter of some importance 
which occupied the attention of 
the Association, arising out of the 
discovery of defalcations in the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar regarding the assets of 
certain insolvent estates, received 
by the Registrar but not accounted 
for by him. Government declined 
to accept any responsibility in the 
matter, and after much futile 
discussion, an advertisement was 
inserted in the newspapers calling 
upon those who had _ suffered 
owing to the defalcations to co- 
operate with the Association to 
obtain relief. Further, every effort 
was made to obtain from the 
Administrator-General a correct list 
of the claimants on estates who 
had suffered by the defalcations of 
the Registrar; but here again 
nothing but opposition was encoun- 
tered, and the Government of the 
day made no effort to bring its own 
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officials to book, or to advance the 
enquiry in any way whatever. A 
petition was eventually prepared 
and forwarded to the House of 
Commons, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and as aresult, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, which recom- 
mended that the claimants should 
be satisfied out of the funds on ac- 
count of unclaimed estates; and 
that in the event of any of the claim- 
ants to such estates coming for- 
ward subsequently, their claims 
should be met out of the revenues 
of the country. In accordance 
with these recommendations, a 
despatch was sent out from the 
Court of Directors, in August, 1850, 
directing that measures should be 
immediately taken to carry out 
the suggestions made by the Select 
Committee; and ‘‘the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s Court in Calcutta’’ 
were required to assist in the pre- 
paration of a legal enactment 
whereby the heirs of unclaimed 
estates, should they subsequently 
come forward, might not find their 
rights endangered in any way. 
This was one of the many questions 
taken up and carried to a definite 
issue, in which the Association 
had no pecuniary interest to serve, 
either as a body, or individually as 
members. 

The following twenty years cov- 
ered a period, perhaps the most im- 
portant of any in the history of 
India in its political, social, and 
commercial aspects, since the ad- 
vent of the British. First, in 
1854, was created a separate Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship for Bengal, 
contemporary with which arose de- 
mands for every sort of public im- 
provement, moral and material, in 
accordance with the requirements 
of civilised life. Then, while the 
energies of the Government were 
being devoted to the newly-organis- 
ed system of administration, and a 
vigorous impulse was being given 
to material progress, came the 
revolution which for a time para- 
lysed our Government throughout 
a large part of India, followed even- 
tually by the transfer of India from 
the Company to the Crown. Then, 
in 1870, the Suez Canal, which 
revolutionised the main lines of 
international traffic, was opened. 
Throughout this eventful period the 
Calcutta Trades Association took 
an active part in bringing to the 
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notice of the Government the ever- 
increasing needs of the general pub- 
lic, as also those of the community- 
which it more specially represented. 
Municipal affairs bulked largely 
in its programme, and owing to the 
rapid and continuous increase in 
size and population of Calcutta, 
the importance of an improved 
system of supervision and control 
over its sanitary arrangements, 
its conservancy, and the other local 
details appertaining to the good 
management of large cities, became 
apparent. It appeared to 
the Committee appointed 
for the purpose of formu- 
lating the views of the 
Association that the 
remedy for existing evils 
would be found in the 
appointment of a differ- 
ently constituted Board, 
into whose hands the exer- 
cise of municipal powers 
should be entrusted, and 
in which the rate-payers 
might have a controlling 
voice ; and a memorial to 
this effect was submitted 
to the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir John Peter Grant) on 
the 11th May, 1861. This 
led to the appointment by 
Government of a mixed 
Committee under Mr. 
Seton-Karr to enquire into 
the matter, the Association 
nominating Mr. F. Jen- 
nings, at that time Master, 
as its representative on 
the Commission. Another 
member, Mr. Lazarus, was 
later on requested by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to 
join the Commission. The 
appointment of this Com- 
mission led up to events 
which form a most interest- 
ing chapter in the muni- 
cipal history of Calcutta, 
and the immediate upshot of it 
was that a new Act was passed in 
1863 which vested the municipal 
government of the city in a Corpora- 
tion, consisting of all the Justices 
of the Peace for Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and all Justices of the 
Peace for the town, with a salaried 
Chairman, appointed by Govern- 
ment, in whom all executive author- 
ity was vested. Many other 
matters, either directly or indirectly 
connected with the municipal 
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arrangements of the city, also 
occupied the attention of the 
Association within the period above 
specified, and the market arrange- 
ments, the drainage, the water- 
supply, and street-lighting were 
all exhaustively dealt with. As 
a matter of fact, many of the con- 
veniences enjoyed under the pres- 
ent system of municipal govern- 
ment arelargely due to the thorough 
and practical manner in which the 
preliminary details were threshed 
out by the various Sub-Committees 


The late Mr. J. B. KNIGHT, C.LE. 


from time to time appointed by the 
Association. Among matters of 
more immediate moment to its 
members may  be_- mentioned 
Postal rates, the Customs’ Act, 
dak bhangy charges, various 
duties on imported goods, fraudu- 
lent breaches of contract, the 
Income Tax, the Insolvency Bill 
and the Insolvency Court, the res- 
ponsibility of the Post Office for 
goods entrusted to it, Partnership 
Law in India, and the delay in 


payment of Money Orders. The 
Association was also consulted on 
the subject of the Gold and the 
Paper Currency, which resulted in 


the extension of circles for the 


Paper Currency, and the introduc- 
tion into India in 1864 of the 
sovereign, at a fixed exchange value 
of ten rupees. 

In all public measures connected 
with the trade of the Port the Asso- 
ciation has been active, and it was 
one of the first public bodies to 
memorialise the Government on 
the question of the con- 
struction of a bridge across 
the Hooghly. In 1867 a 
further memorial was sub- 
mitted, urging that the 
shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway should be 
induced to give their con- 
sent to the erection of a 
bridge,and this memorial 
was forwarded by Govern- 
ment to the Board of 
Directors of the East 
Indian Railway, with a 
strong recommendation 
from Government. The 
result was that Mr. Rendel, 
Consulting Engineer to the 
East Indian Railway Board, 
received instructions to 
report on the matter, and 
the outcome of his report 
was the sanction by the 
Secretary of State for India 
of the existing floating 
bridge. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1871 that the 
Act was passed which em- 
powered the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to proceed with 
the work, and_ the bridge 
was not opened to traffic 
until October, 1874. When, 
in 1870, a Bill for the 
appointment of Commis- 
sioners for making umn- 
provements in the Port 
of Caleutta was introduced into 
the Bengal Council, the several 
provisions of the Bill were care 
fully considered by the Com- 
mittee of the Trades Associa- 
tion, and certain alterations they 
found it necessary to suggest were 
ultimately adopted. The Bill was 
passed into law the same year, an 
Mr. J. B. Knight, a Past Master, 
who had _ previously represented 
the Association on the Benga 
Council, was nominated as one 0 


the Commissioners for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. 

With the appointment, in 1861, 
of a paid, whole-time Secretary, 
may be said to have  com- 
menced the practical working of 
the system of Trust Accounts, 
which forms one of the most im- 
portant and useful departments of 
the Association to the present day. 
It had long been felt that if a pub- 
lic body, such as the Trades Asso- 
ciation, could intervene between 
Creditor and Debtor, gaining the 
confidence of both, it would prove 
a great advantage, and save much 
trouble all round; but it was not 
until 1861 that the system of placing 
accounts in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation for liquidation by mutual 
consent, was fairly organised. 

In January, 1862, the Bengal 
Legislative Council was first estab- 
lished, and in the following year, 
one of the four non-official Euro- 
pean Members of the Council nomin- 
ated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was chosen to represent the Calcutta 
Trades Association, a custom which 
Is maintained to thisday. Mr. F. 
Jennings was the first recipient of the 
honour, and his appointment: as 
the refresentative of the Associa- 
tion on the Council was regarded 
not only as a proof of the influence 
possessed by the Association, but 
as a guarantee that the interests 
of the non-official classes would be 
Studied in the future policy of the 
Government. In 1864, the high 
rate charged for advertisements 
by the leading newspapers of the 
day led the Committee to consider 
the question of establishing a 
newspaper that should offer a 
good medium for advertising at a 
moderate cost. The immediate 
result was the formation of a 
Limited Company for the publica- 
tion of the Indian Daily News, the 
first number of which was issued 
On the ist August, 1864. 

A proposal came before the 
Government for the amendment of 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1877, 
at the end of 1907. With this pro- 
posal we shall deal in due course. 
Itis merely introduced at this point 
to show that the same question oc- 
Cupied the attention of the Associa- 
tion many years ago, with regard to 
Act XIV of 1859, and that from 1861 
to 1870, the Indian Limitation Act 
Was constantly before the Committee 
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in some shape or form. In the 
latter year, anew Bill was published, 
on which the opinion of the Associa- 
tion was invited. It was observed 
with regret that the Bill contem- 
plated no alteration in the period of 
limitation prescribed in the original 
Act for suits in respect to goods 
sold by retail; but, that principle 
being affirmed, the Bill was valuable 
as removing certain doubts as to 
procedure in certain cases. Some 
alterations were suggested in the 
sections regarding the computation 
of the time a debtor was absent 
from British India, and the renew- 
al of debts that had become barred 
by the Statute, and the Bill as 
amended was passed. 

The earlier work in which the 
Association took its share has been 
reviewed in some detail, because it 
is as well to recognise that many of 
the public works still in process of 
construction and development are 
part of the great scheme of material 
betterment originated to a large 
extent by the Association. The 
sanitary and municipal arrange- 
ments of the city, for instance, have 
always been well to the fore in the 
programme of work that the Asso- 
ciation has resolved to do its best 
to see through, and its insistence, 
in and out of season, on the neces- 
sity for the adoption of sanitary 
measures in accordance with modern 
requirements had its influence with 
the old Justices of the Peace in 
whom, in 1863, was vested the 
municipal government of the city; 
and who carried out much useful 
preparatory work at a time when 
Calcutta, according to contempo- 
rary writers, was a far from desir- 
able place in which to dwell. Much 
of the work initiated by those old 
Justices is far from complete, but 
that is not the fault of the fighting 
members who have from time to 
time represented the Association on 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, 
for they, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Port Trust, 


. have done much practical service in 


advocating the needs of the city. 
On the more recent work of the 
Association there is no need to 
dwell at length. As a body, it has 
been consulted by Government on 
all important public matters, Im- 
perial or Local, and whether the 
question be one concerning the 
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great Codes that cover all India, 
or regarding the Currency or the 
Tariff, in which the whole Empire 
is concerned, or on the smaller, 
but equally important subject of 
local needs, the views of the Asso- 
ciation have always been sought, 
and the practical value of those 
views has been acknowledged by 
the highest authorities on many 
occasions. Among other questions 
that have been before the Commit- 
tee, in which the views advanced 
have prevailed, may be mentioned 
the improvement in the emolu- 
ments and privileges of the Judges 
of the High Court, the settlement 
of the system which has provided 
Calcutta with a service of electric 
trams, and the costly but admir- 
able undertaking, the extension of 
the Presidency General Hospital. 
Much attention has been bestowed 
of late on such questions as the 
Law of Limitation, Imprisonment 
for debt, the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Indian Factories Act, the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Contract Act, and 
the working of the Police Courts. 
There are many other subjects of 
importance on which the Commit- 
tee of the Association is still en- 
gaged, prominent among which 
may be mentioned the proposal to 
further amend the Law of Limi- 
tation, which is now before the 
Government, and the proposed es- 
tablishment of the V.-P. P. system 
between India and the United 
King. lom. These are both big 
questions, which intimately affect 
every member of the Trades Asso- 
ciation. With regard to the pro- 
posed V.-P. P. system, the same 
proposal was scotched, but not 
killed, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The Law of Limita- 
tion, also, is an old friend, that 
has been under consideration on 
many previous occsaions, until the 
original Law has been altered 
almost beyond recognition. Con- 
cerning the present proposed amend- 
ment, the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation suggests certain alterations 
whereby the interests of the cred- 
itor will be safeguarded. 

The first Annual Dinner of the 
Trades Association was heid in 
1861, and from that year up to 
1884 it was continued without in- 
terruption as a yearly function, 
The guests included representatives 
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of the Civil. Military, and Medical 
Services, the Bar, Press, and Com- 
mercial interests, and gradually, 
as time progressed and the Asso- 
ciation gained in importance, the 
occasion was utilised as affording 
an opportunity for authoritative 
official pronouncements. _— Follow- 
ing 1884, however, there ensued an 
interval of fifteen years, during 
which no Dinner was held, and the 
position occupied up to that time 
by the Trades’ Dinner was usurped 
by the feast held annually by 
Scotsmen, on the Day 
of their Patron Saint. 
In 1899 the Annual 
Dinners of the Trades 
Association were re- 
sumed, and the function 
bids fair to recover its 
lost ground as an occa- 
sion on which high 
officials may ventilate 
their ideas on public 
questions. At the 
Dinner held on_ the 
2oth January, 1908, 
the principal guest of 
the evening was the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, 
the Hon. Sir Francis 
Maclean, and he seized 
the opportunity for 
the purpose of making 
a notable reference to 
the rumours as to the 
proposed partition of 
the High Court. 


OFFICIALS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


In the Annual Re- 
port for 1850, the 
Association recorded 
its appreciation of the 
valuable services ren- 
dered by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, whose liberality 
on its formation, stead- 
fast adherence to its 
welfare and interests, and ready 
assistance under circumstances 
which required the aid of his ex- 
perience and judgment, had won 
for him the respect and esteem of 
every member. As a mark of 
respect and approbation he was in 
August, 1850, as mentioned before, 
elected Permanent President of the 
Association, he having been ap- 
pointed President in 1831, when 
the title of the head executive 
officer was changed from President 
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to Master. The list of Masters, 
from the foundation of the Associa- 
tion to the present time, is as 
follows :— 

In 1830 and 1831, Mr. Samuel 
Smith ; 1832 and 1833, Mr. F. H. 
Burkinyoung ; 1834 and 1835, Mr. 
Alexander Rogers; 1836, Mr. F. 
H. Burkinyoung; 1837, Mr. R. 
Scott Thomson ; 1838, Mr. Samuel 
Smith; 1839, Mr. W. Turner; 1840, 
Mr. G. F. Remfry and Mr. G. Shear- 
wood; 1841, Mr. Henry Burkin- 
young ; 1842, Mr. R. J. Lattey; 


Mr. H. Erwortuy, c.1.£. ( Lieut.-Col., rst C.V.R.) 


1843, Mr. G. F. Remfry ; 1844, Mr. 
Henry Burkinyoung; 1845 and 
1846, Mr. R. C. Lepage ; 1847 and 
1848, Mr. J. P. Parker; 1849 and 
1850, Mr. C. J. Pittar; 1851, Mr. 
W. Spink ; 1852, 1853 and 1854, 
Mr. W. Roberts; 1855, Mr. R. 
Sloley ; 1856 and 1857, Mr. W. 
Roberts ; 1858 and 1859, Mr. T. W. 
Payne ; 1860, Mr. G. F. Remfry : 
1861 and 1862, Mr. F. Jennings ; 
1863 and 1864, Mr. J. B. Knight ; 
1865, Mr. John Mackintosh; 1866, 


Mr. Charles Lazarus; 1867, Mr. 
Gordon Robb; 1868, Mr. J. G. 
Bowerman ; 1869, Mr. F. F. Wyman; 
1870, Mr. Charles Kelvey ; 1871, 
Mr. Boughton Newman : 1872, Mr. 
T. W. Brookes ; 1873, Mr. J. B. 
Knight ; 1874 and 1875, Mr. Rob- 
ert Allardice; 1876, Mr. F. Jen- 
nings; 1877, Mr. F. McAlpin; 
1878 and 1879, Mr. Clifford J. 
Brookes, F.R.G.S. ; 1880, Mr. J. E. 
Caithness ; 1881, Mr. Geo. Irving ; 
1882, Mr. D. J. Zemin; 1883, Mr. 
H. Pratt ; 1884, Mr. A. H. Wallis: 

1885, Mr. C. F. Lar- 


mour; 1886, Mr. H. 
Pratt ; 1887, Mr. J. G. 
Womack; 1888, Mr. 


H. W. Hallett; 1889, 
Mr. A. Acton; 1890, Mr. 
H. T. Ottewill ; 1891, 
Mr. J. G. Womack ; 
1892, Mr. W. T. Spink; 
1893, Mr. A. H. Wallis: 
1894 and 1895, Mr. E. 
F. Longley ; 1896 and 
1897, Mr. T. W. Spink; 
1898, Mr. Donald Me- 
Gregor ; 1899, Mr. H. 
Elworthy ; Ig00, Mr. 
W. J. Bradshaw ; 1901 
and i1go2, Mr. F. A. 
Larmour; 1903 and 
1go4, Mr. E. B. Eden; 
1905, Mr. W. T. Grice; 
1906, Mr. W. Smith; 
1907, Mr. J. S. Harris, 
who was re-elected 
Master for 1908. 

The Association has 
been represented on 
the Council of His 
Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ben- 
gal by the following 
Members:—Mr. W. 
Spink, Mr. W. Geo. 
Parbury, Mr. F. Jen- 
nings, Mr. J. B. Knight, 
Mr. F. F. Wyman, Mr. 
T. W. Brookes, Mr. 
J. E. Caithness, Mr. Geo. Irving, 
Mr. H. Pratt, Mr. A. H. Wallis, 
Mr. C. F. Larmour, Mr. J. G. 
Womack, Mr. T. W. Spink, Mr. 
W. T. Spink, Mr. H. Elworthy, 
and Mr. F. A. Larmour. Of these, 
the Order of the Companionship 
of the Indian Empire has _ been 


bestowed on Mr. J. B. Knight, 
Mr. A. H. Wallis, and Mr. H. 
Elworthy. 


Early in 1861, it was decided 
that the growing importance of 


the Calcutta Trades Association 
rendered it necessary that a 
Secretary should be engaged 
whose time should be entirely 
devoted to the conduct of 


its affairs, the former system of 
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paying for merely occasional ser- 
vices having been found unsatis- 
factory. In 1861 Mr. Leman 
Marks was appointed as the first 
whole-time Secretary, and three 
years later he was succeeded by 
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Mr. John Lindley. In 1868, the 
present Secretary, Mr. E. Hickie, 
was appointed, and throughout the 
forty succeeding years Mr. Hickie 
has rendered services of the very 
greatest value to the Association. 


im 2 


The AHMEDABAD ADVANCE. 
Ld. This is a comparatively new 
undertaking having been started as 
recently as July 1903, under the 
Agency of Messrs. Tata & Sons. 
Although it is practically in its 
infancy, and has not had time to 
come into line with the other mills of 
the Tata’sin point of profits, it has 
already paid 8 per cent. dividends 
on the original share value, after 
making ample provision for deprecia- 
tion, etc. The paid-up capital of 
the Company is Rs. 7.50,.000. 


Messrs: AHMUTY & Co. 
Manufacturers, Metal and Hardware 
Merchants, Contractors and Agents, 
6, Church Lane, Calcutta, rank as 
one of the oldest bus:ness houses in 
the city, having been established 
in the year 1815. Little is known 
of its early history by those now 
connected with the firm, except 
that it started purely as a Ship- 
chandlery store, in the days when 
sailing ships alone visited the port, 
after a protracted voyage round the 
Cape. Government at that time 
found it necessary to charter and 
fully equip such vessels here for 
conveyance of its troops home, 
and it was a comparatively easy 
matter, in the absence of cormpeti- 
tion, to build up a prosperous busi- 
ness. It was in connection with 
such Government contracts for 
troops proceeding to England. and 
stationed in this country, that the 
firm later on established a Bakery 
and Distillery for the production 
of biscuits and rum as Commis- 
sariat stores, and the two factories 
known as the ‘‘ Albion Works’’ en- 
joyed almost a monopoly from 
Government in these lines. It was, 
indeed, in those early years of 
the firm’s history, that the foun- 
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dation of its subsequent prosperity 
was laid. As the business devel- 
oped and attention was given, 
in the progress of events, to indus- 
tries outside its scope hitherto, an 
Iron Foundry and a Ropery were 
acquired ; and later on, when the 
introduction of steam produced a 
marked change in the conditions 
of trade all over the world, and 
when in consequence Government 
became less liberal in its support 
of the lines indicated above, the 
new industries were made to com- 
pensate for the falling-off in such 
contracts, and the Ropery has 
since continued to form a promin- 
ent feature in the manufacturing 
business of the firm. 

It is not quite certain when the 
ropery, Known as the Shalimar 
Rope Works, was first established, 
the earlier records in connection 
with the same having been des- 
troyed by fire; but the property 
came into the possession of the 
present proprietors more than half 
a century ago, since when the Works 
have been enlarged and renovated 
at intervals, until in Igo5-6 they 
were practically rebuilt, and modern 
rope-making plant with new engines 
and boilers, all of the latest 
type, were laid down at consider- 
able expense. The Ropery thus 
equipped is now one of the largest 
and finest in India. Besides the 
Manager, Assistant Manager, and 
Engineer, the number of hands it 
constantly employs. day by day, is 
about 180, and at busy times 
they are increased. The average 
monthly outturn at the time of 
writing this article is something 
under roo tons, in spite of keen 
competition from other similar 
local factories, but the machinery 
is capable of doubling this output. 
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The Shalimar Rope Works are 
vearly under contract to supply 
manila and country hemp, coir 
and wire ropes and lines. to the 
Indian Government Dockyard. the 
Ordnance. and Supply and Transport 
Departments ; to Arsenals and the 
Indian Government Factories; to 
State Railways, Steamship and 
other Companies. Nor are the prod- 
ucts of the Ropery confined to 
India; they find an outlet in the 
East in Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Hongkong, the Philippine 
Islands, Australia and New Zea- 
land: and in the West in Karachi, 
Bushire, Aden and South and East 
Africa. These facts alone testify 
to the excellent quality of the rope 
manufactured at these Works ; but 
apart therefrom, the firm has been 
awarded several medals for supe- 
riority at the various Exhibitions 
of local industries held at intervals 
in various parts of India; latest 
amongst which is the Gold Medal 
secured at the Indian Industrial 
Exhibition of 1906-7. 

On the Ropery premises is the 
’Paulin Factory, which, although it 
in no way forms an integral part of 
the Rope Works, is yet an allied in- 
dustry, where ’paulins, _ tents, 
awnings, boat and wagon covers, and 
Canvas screens are made up and 
supplied largely to the several 
Government Departments, Steam- 
ship Companies, and other large 
bodies mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph; not to mention smaller 
concerns and _ private enterprises 
in Calcutta. Madras, Bombay and 
Burma. ° 

Apart from the foregoing, the 
firm’s principal business lies 1m 
metals, hardware, machinery and 
tools of all kinds for structural, 
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engineering, agricultural and other 
purposes ; in paints, oils and var- 
nishes ; and in all manner of requi- 
sites for mills, factories, workshops 
and planting industries. In_ these 
lines also the chief supporters of the 
firm are Government in its several 
Departments, Railways, Munici- 
palities, Steamship Companies, and 
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famed saw-mill machinery of the 
most modern type, for which they 
have been awarded sixty Gold 
Medals at various Exhibitions, be- 
sides highest Awards and Diplomas. 

Messrs. The Silicate Paint Co., 
Colthurst & Harding and Conrad 
Wm. Schmidt, all of London, for 
paints and varnishes, the excel- 
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factory is owned by the Nicholson 
File Co., for a class of tools which 
are steadily gaining ground in 
India owing to cheapness combined 
with excellence of quality. 

Messrs. The Willesden Paper & 
Canvas Works, Ld., London, for a 
specially prepared waterproof and 
rotproof canvas, which is much 
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Messrs. AHMUry & Co.’s PREMISES, CHURCH LANE, CALCUTTA. 


other large commercial bodies ; and 
although it does a retail trade, this 
branch of the business is compara- 
tively small. 
mongst several valuable agencies 
held by the firm, the following are 
he most prominent :— 
Messrs. Kirchner & Co., of Lon- 
don and Leipzig, for their world- 


lence of which is recognised all 
over India and Burma. 

Messrs. W. B. Brown & Co., 
Liverpool, for steel wire (Lang's 
Lay) rope for hauling and mining 
purposes, which are second to 
none in use in India. 

Messrs. G. H. Barnett & Co., of 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., whose file 


in demand by Government _ for 
military and other purposes, and is 
yearly coming more largely into 
use. 

Messrs. Platts & Lowther, London, 
for compensating — split packing, 
which the firm has lately intro- 
duced into India, and which is 
steadily working its way into favour 
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with engineers against other pack- 
ings which have so long held the 
market. 

Messrs. Schuchardt & Schutte, 
of Berlin, for lathes, drills and 
machine tools generally. 

Messrs. S. Crawshaw & Sons, 
Dewsbury, England, for furnish- 
ings of all kinds required in jute 
mills. 

Messrs. Storry, Smithson & Co., 
Ld., Hull, for economic, protective 
and anti-fouling compositions for 
ships’ bottoms. 

It will thus be seen that the 
business of Ahmuty & Co. is a large 
and comprehensive one, embrac- 
ing a various assortment of stock 
of reliable quality of English, Amer- 
ican. and Continental manufac- 
ture, from which it is possible at 
all times to comply with Govern- 
ment or other demands at _ the 
shortest notice. The progress of 
the firm, from its inception almost 
a century ago, up to the present 
time, when it has’ earned _ the 
confidence of the official and com- 
mercial classes, has been steady and 
prosperous, aS a result of pains- 
taking labour combined with the 
Sterling qualities of integrity and 
tact. 


ALLAHABAD BANK, 
Limited: Established 1865. The 
Allahabad Bank, which now holds a 
leading position among the Banks 
of India, was originally started 
with a capital of three lakhs of 
rupees, of which less than two lakhs 
was paid up. In the first half year 
only, ending 31st December 1865, 
were the Bank’s operations unsuc- 
cessful, no dividend being paid for 
that period, but in the following 
two years a considerable develop- 
ment took place in the Bank’s 
affairs, and the first dividend of 7 
per cent. declared at the end of 
1907 was only a sign of the great 
and continued prosperity which 
the Company has since enjoyed. 
In 1875 dividends had increased to 
I2 per cent., and since that year 
have consistently stood at I5 per 
cent. year bv year till 1906, for 
which year 17 per cent. was paid. 
The capital in the same period has 
been quintupled and now staads 
at 15 lakhscof rupees, paidup. The 
working capital, including deposits, 
which in 1865 was a little over 23 
lakhs, has expanded in a very much 
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greater ratio, showing the well- 
earned confidence of the public 
in the institution, and now stands 
at over four crores,—to be precise, 
Rs. 4,19,75,000. The reserve fund 
has been built up year by year in a 
manner,. calculated to gain stabil- 
ity in the public regard. It now 
exceeds in amount the paid-up 
capital, standing at 17 lakhs of 
rupees. It has held this relative 
position since the vear 1892, when 


the paid-up capital was four lakhs © 


and the reserve fund Rs. 14,000 more. 
The reserve has now been built up 
to 22 lakhs, by the addition in 1907 
of 5 lakhs, being the premium on the 
issue of shares. The Bank has also 
a Pension Fund which now amounts 
to Rs. 1,17,000; to this Rs. 20,000 
is being added annually. The 
reserve and pension funds are held 
in Government Securities. 

The great prosperity of the 
affairs of the Allahabad Bank is 
shown by the balance sheet of the 
31st December 1906. The year’s 
operations resulted in a gross profit 
of Rs.13,30,313-9-0. Depositors pro- 
fited to the amount of Rs. 8,51,494- 
14-6, the balance, after paying estab- 
lishment, available for dividends 
being Rs. 2,91,903-13-4. The head- 
quarters of the Bank are at Allaha- 
bad, but branches have been 
established at Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Bareilly. 
Naini Taland Jubbulpore. In addi- 
tion there are also sub-agencies 
at Amritsar, Hapur and Hathras. 


The London Bankers are—The 
Union Bank of London = and 
Smith’s Bank, and at Bombay, 


the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China. All the agencies 
and sub-agencies are prosperous. 
Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., 
of Bombay, are the Chartered 
Accountants to the Bank’s affairs. 
For some time past the Allahabad 
Bank has carried on large transac- 
tions with the Government of 
India under arrangements with the 
Court of Wards. In this connection 
the Bank’s operations have been 
beneficent to the landed gentry of 
Upper India, many of whom have 
reason to remember with gratitude 
the assistance afforded to them bv 
the Allahabad Bank, which has 
enabled them to procure loans at 
reasonable rates of interest, thus 
saving their propertvfrom the exor- 
bitant usury of the private money- 
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lenders. The 
of the Bank is 
Deans, Allahabad. 


General 


Manager 
Mr. re 


Rutherford 


Mr. ROBERT RUTHERFORD 
DEANS (Captain, United Provinces 
Light Horse), General Manager and 
Director of the Allahabad Bank, 
Limited. Mr. Deans, like so many 
of the successful business men of 
India, is a Scot, being a native of 
Hawick in Roxburghshire. Before 
coming to India he had a thorough 
training in the best banking tradi- 
tions of Scotland, having served for 
eight years in the British Linen 
Bank. In the year 1865 he joined 
the Allahabad Bank, Limited, as 
Manager. At that time the Bank 


Mr. R. R. DEANS, 


had only been started some six 
months and was struggling along 
in a very precarious state. It was 
due to Mr. Rutherford Deans’ 
genius for banking affairs that the 
Bank was I:fted into a secure posi- 
tion, and in two years after his 
taking up the management, divi- 
dends were paid, which rapidly 
increased till now the Bank’s shares 
are among the best paying secul- 
ities in India. Mr. Rutherford 
Deans has been associated with 
the Allahabad Bank for the whole 
of its paying career, and still holds 
the post of General Manager. 
Mr. Deans has utilised his capacity 
for affairs in other directions as wel 
as Banking. When many years 


ago the affairs of the N.-W. P. Club 
(now the Allahabad Club, Ld.) were 
in confusion, Mr. Deans was invited 
to join the Committee, and under- 
took the task of putting the office 
in order with such success that the 
concern has been prosperous ever 
since. Mr. Deans is an _ ardent 
volunteer. He joined the Allaha- 
bad Light Horse on the first estab- 
lishment of that well-known Corps, 
and was one of the first officers elect- 
ed by the members. Subsequently 
his name was sent up for the 
command of the Corps and he was 
duly appointed. For many years 
he spared neither time nor expense 
in increasing the strength of the 
Light Horse. Having thoroughly 
mastered the details of drill and 
being an excellent horseman, he 
was able to put the Corps into a 
high state of efficiency. The ex- 
cellent annual reports of the 
Corps testify to Captain Deans’ 
able command. At one inspec- 
tion of all the troops in garrison, 
the fine show made by the Allaha- 
bad Light Horse as the Corps 
went by at the gallop, drew special 
encomiums from Sir George White, 
then Commander-in-Chief, During 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
sir Auckland Colvin, Captain Deans 
was appointed Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp, and held that position 
through the tenure of the three 
succeeding Lieutenant-Governors, 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and Sir James 
Ia Touche. When he decided to 
retire to England, he received 
the thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and his name was trans- 
ferred to the Supernumerary List. 


The ALLAHABAD BANK, 
Limited, Allahabad. Branches at 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Lucknow, 


Naini Tal, Bareilly, Jubbulpore. 
Sub-Agencies at Amritsar, Hathras 
and Hapur. Established 1865 at 


Allahabad. The Allahabad Bank is 
a purely Indian concern, Registered 
under Acts XIX of 1857 and VII 
of 1860. It has been remarkably 
Successful in its operations through- 
Out Bengal and North-West India, 
as the following statement of its 
Positior® shows. Started with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 2.00,000, 
_ the Directors have consolidated its 

Position till now its working capital 
Stands at Rs, 3,91,18,000 in 1906, 
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having been increased by ten lakhs 
from the previous year. The 
Reserve Fund has been built up till it 
has reached the figures of the capital 
account, one lakh was added to it 
last year, making it Rs. 15,00,000 
in all. The Bank’s progress has 
been very uniform since its found- 
ing. For years past it has paid 
dividends consistently at the rate of 
I5 per cent. per annum. In the 
same manner the state of the 
Reserve Fund has increased in soli- 
dity, each year marking an increase 
in the Bank’s resources. While the 
distribution of profits has remained 
unimpaired. The increase in the 
working capital including deposits 
has been equally steady, over 150 
lakhs having been added in the last 
five years. The gross-profits for 
the half year ending 31st December 
Ig05, amounted to Rs. 11,59,768 
and after deduction for establish- 
ment and interest on deposits there 
remained Rs. 2,60,421 to distribute. 
The Bank paid Rs. 7,30,068 in 
interest on deposits during the above 
half-year. The Aallahabad Bank 
holds a deservedly high position 
among Indian Banking Houses. 
Mr. R. Rutherford Deans is the 
Manager. 


The AUSTRIAN LLOYDS 
STEAM NAVIGATION Company 
was established in Bombay in 1870. 
The local offices of the Company are 
in Sassoon Buildings, Church Gate 
Street, but the Head Office is at 
Trieste. The Company is under 
mail contract with the Austrian 
Government. Before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the activity of the 
Company was limited to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the near 
East, but it afterwards extended its 
service to India, China and Japan, 
maintaining frequent sailings bet- 


~ ween Trieste, Karachi, Bombay, and 


Calcutta, as well as with China and 
Japan. The Company owns a fleet 
of 68 steamers, aggregating a total 
tonnage of about 210,000 tons 
register, ranging from 370 to 6,500 
tons per steamer. The Company’s 
services offer, after those of the 
P. & O., the most frequent and rapid 
communication with Europe. Be- 
sides these lines, there are also 
steamers sailing between Trieste, 
East Africa and South America. 

Mr. E. Scarpa, the General Agent 
of the Bombay Branch, came _ to 
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Bombay in 18go as an assistant, 
In 1896 he was appointed Agent, and 
in 1904 he was further promoted, 
and appointed Agent-General. 
For some time he was a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, where he still represents 
his Company. 


Messrs. BAKER, ANSON & Co., 
Government and Railway Auc- 
tioneers and Coach Builders, Cawn- 
pore; sole proprietor, Mr. Albert 
Clement Jones. Established in the 
year 1884. The business premises 
of the firm are situated on the 
Mall, Cawnpore, one of the best 
situations in the town, opposite the 
Memorial Gardens on the main road 
to the Civil Lines and Cantonments. 
They carry on the business of auc- 
tioneers, principally for the Govern- 
ment and Railways, but also do a 
good deal of business in this line 
with private people. They are also 
manufacturers of harness, saddles, 
etc., and coach builders and repairers, 
utilizing good English material. In 
this line they turn out very excellent 
work in the most modern style. 
Their paints and varnishes are im- 
ported direct from London. They 
have a great reputation for their 
harness and saddlery work as well, 
which is generally esteemed equal to 
the best English manufacture. 
They also carry on business as 
blacksmiths, owning and working a 
shoeing forge ; and, in add't’on, they 
act as geicral comm’ssion agents. 


Mr. ALBERT CLEMENT 
JONES, sole proprietor of the busi- 
ness of Baker, Anson & Co., was born 
in 1854, at Cawnpore, and educa- 
ted at St. Peter’s College, Agra. His 
father was the late James Clement 
Jones, Superintendent of the Bridge 
of Boats by which the troops crossed 
the Ganges during the Mutiny 
of 1857. Mr. Jones, senior, was 
largely interested in forestry, and was 
a contractor to Government. On 
his retirement he was in receipt of 
pensions from both civil and mili- 
tary departments. Mr. A.C. Jones 
joined his late father in business, 
dealing with contracts, building, 
forestry, etc. The father and son 
were responsible for many public 
and private buildings in the adjacent 
districts. On the death of his 
father, Mr. A. C. Jones succeeded 
to the business. 
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Babu BENOY CHANDRA 
BANERJEA, Proprietor of the 
firm of Banerjea Bros. & Co., Plum- 
bers and Contractors, Calcutta, 
was born at Telieniparah, in the 
District of Hooghly, in 1863. He 
received a sound education in the 
local school, whence he matriculated 


Babu B. C. BANERJEA. 


in 1882. He then moved to Calcutta, 
where he continued his studies at St. 
Xavier’s College. His first inten- 
tion was to enter Government 
service, but this proving distasteful, 
he started a plumbing and contract- 
ing business on his own account 
in 1888. Starting with a_ small 
capital, by energy and assiduity he 
soon made the business a success, 
and it continued to grow in extent 
and public esteem, until in 1894 
he was able to purchase the business 
of the firm of Messrs. Banerjea 
Brothers & Co., who dealt in 
hardware, etc. This addition to 
his business very much enlarged 
the scope of the firm, which was 
henceforth called Banerjea_ Bros. 
& Co., and placed it in a prominent 
position among the plumbing firms 
of Calcutta. In 1903 the business 
had so increased that the energetic 
proprietor was enabled to build the 
fine three-storeyed premises at pres- 
ent occupied by the firm at 45/2/i, 
Wellington Street. From th’s time 
forward, Babu Benoy Chandra 
Banerjea became the sole proprietor, 
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and devoted his attention to build- 
ing contracts, in which he has met 
with unqualified success. The firm 
numbers among its regular clients 
the Administrator-General of Bergal 
and Mr. Robert Belchambers, late 
Registrar of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and receiver, administra- 
tor and trustee of numerous large 
estatesin the city. Amid the pressure 
of business Babu B. C. Banerjea 
has found time for lterary work. 
He is the author of a volume of 
poems and a domestic novel, 
which have four.d favour among his 
countrymen. 


Messrs. GANGADHAR BANER- 
JEE & Co., Military Contractors 
to the Government of India, first 
started business in 1840. The firm 
was originally founded by Babu 
Shib Chandra Chatterjee, a wealthy 
man of Kidderpore, under the style 
of Shib Chandra Chatterjee & Co., 
and the management was entrusted 
to two young relatives of the 
founder. They succeeded so well 
that they were eventually taken into 
partnership, and the name of the 
firm was then changed to that under 
which it is at presentknown. Later 


Babu N. G. MoOoKERJEE. 


on, Babu Bissessur Mookerjee, one 
of the above-mentioned relatives 
of the founder, became sole proprie- 
tor, and the business has remained 
in his family ever since. Babu 
Bissessur Mookerjee came of a high- 


caste Brahmin family in the Hooghly 
District, and he received his early 
education in his village school. He 
was possessed of much force of 
character, and his energy and 
honesty gained for him the respect 
and good-will of the military officers 
with whom he was brought into 


The late RAl AKHIL CH. MOOCKERJEE. 


contact. He gradually extended 
his business, opening communica- 
tion with several large commercial 
houses in other countries, with which 
the friendly relations established by 
him continue to the present day. 
He was an orthodox Hindu, and 
a firm believer in the performance 
of Vedic rites. When he found his 
health failing, he brought his eldest 
son into the business, from whic 

he virtually retired. The remainder 
of his life was devoted to religious 
purposes and ceremonies, foremost 
among which was the performance 
of the rare ceremony of Annameru, 
on which he expended a lakh of 
rupees. When he died, he left to his 
family a large fortune, and his eldest 
son,the late Rai Akhil Chandra 
Mookerjee Bahadur, became the 
head of the firm. He had received 
his education at the Hindu School 
and the Presidency College, where he 
showed promise of a successful aca- 
demic career; but his aspirations in 
this direction were not destined to 
gratified, for at an early age the sole 
management of the firm fell on him. 


He did much to advance the interests 
of the business, and he not only 
maintained its reputation and pros- 
perity, but found leisure in the midst 
of a busy life to devote his attention 
to public affairs. As a Municipal 
Commissioner he took an active part 
in the Council proceedings, and he 
was an Honorary Magistrate for a 
number of years. As a Freemason 
he was held in high esteem. He 
took high masonic honours, and was 
Master of Lodge ‘‘Anchor and 
Hope.’’ With regard to his work 
as a contractor to the military 
authorities, General A. Walker, for- 
merly Director-General of Ordnance 
in India, wrote in 1897 :—‘‘In bid- 
ding you farewell, I take the oppor- 
tunity of recording the fact that I 
consider you the best Ordnance 
Contractor on this side of India.’’ 
Akhil Chandra was made a Rai 
Bahadur in 1893. He died at Simla 
In 1899, aged 49. Babu Nani Gopal 
Mookerjee, the present head of the 
firm, is the son of Rai Akhil Chandra, 
and since the death of his father he 
has been conducting its affairs with 
considerable ability. Inaddition to 
his hereditary business as a military 
contractor, he has entered upon 
extensive operations in rice, jute, 
and timber, all of which are in a 
flourishing condition under his 
management. Among noteworthy 
Operations in which the firm has 
been of service to Government, may 
be mentioned the China Expedition, 
for which a very large number of 
tents were supplied at a_ short 
notice; the Burma Campaign; and 
the Sonthal Insurrection. During 
the Mutiny the firm also rendered 
Valuable services to Government, 
the nature of which has been 


Tecorded in Kayes’ ‘‘History of the 


Sepoy War. ’’ 


Messrs. J.C. BECHTLER SON & 
Co., Manufacturing Silver-smiths, 
Jewellers, Watchmakers and Opti- 
clans, Allahabad, Lucknow and 
Mussoorie. This business was 
established in Allahabad by Mr. 
Jouquin Carl Bechtler, at first in a 
very small way, for the manufacture 
of Jewellery and silverware, and was 
the first business of the kind to be 
established in India away from the 
Presidency towns. The business 
rapidly expanded, and in ten years’ 
time had so far advanced that it 
Was necessary to erect the present 
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large and handsome premises with 
a frontage of 120 feet. The firm has 
attained a deservedly high reputa- 
tion in the manufacture of rings 
and jewellery of all descriptions, 
challenge-cups, shields, medals, 
and all kinds of sporting prizes, 
masonic jewellery, etc. In the year 
1887 Messrs. Bechtler Son & Co. 
were appointed jewellers and silver- 
smiths to His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the United Prov- 
inces, and have held that patron- 
age ever since. They carry large 
stocks of diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
and every kind of precious stone. 
For twenty-two years consecutively 
they have issued a yearly catalogue, 
showing all the novelties in their 
line at moderate prices. Mr. J. C. 
Bechtler is a native of Switzerland, 
and was apprenticed to the watch- 
making trade in his native country. 
After completing his five years 
apprenticeship he travelled in 
France, Austria and Switzerland, 
perfecting himself in his trade. In 
1880 he came to India where he 
has established himself with such 
success. He is an expert in all 
departments of his business. Mr. 
Bechtler is a member of the 
Switzerland Geographical Society 
and the publisher of a journal de- 
voted to jewellery and _ precious 
stones, ‘‘The Diamond.’’ The 
branch of the business of Messrs. 
Bechtler Son & Co. at Mussoorie 
was opened in 1889, and a large 
stock of assorted precious stones 
and jewellery is carried there. 
There is also a well-fitted workshop 
for manufacturing purposes. The 
firm take a great interest in sport, 
and contribute largely in the way 
of cups, shields, etc., for trophies. 


BEECHWOOD ESTATE, 
DARJEELING. 

This beautiful estate is situated 
in the very best part of Paces, 
practically just between the rail- 
way station and the Mall. In 
1894 the Darjeeling Municipality 
wanted to purchase the place for 
the purpose of making a public 
park out of it, hut as the present 
proprietor, Mr. C. Forstmann, out- 
bid the Commissioners, the property 
fel to him. Immediately  after- 
wards the Government, at the ins- 
tigation of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, built a road right diagonally 
across the estate, which road is 
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now known under the name of 
Mackenzie Road, and although it 
may be a fine road, it certainly has 
cut the estate right in two. 

At the time when the present 
proprietor purchased the estate 
there.was only one house standing 
in the whole grounds comprising 
14 acres. This house, known as 
Beechwood House, is one of the 
oldest in Darjeeling. Immediately 
after the purchase Mr. Forstmann 
built a small house for himself near 
the railway station, known as Male- 
partus, which has since been con- 
siderably enlarged and has been for 
some years occupied by the Cen- 
tury Club, the members of which 
belong to the native gentry visit- 
ing Darjeeling during the season. 
Building operations properly did 
not begin until autumn 1898, when 
the five big houses on Auckland 
Road were built, known as Villa 
Rheinstein, the proprietor’s present 
private residence, containing also 
the office of the Estate, Donkya 
Villas, Nos. 1 and 2, the Kopje and 
the White House. These houses 
were just finished when Darjeeling 
was overtaken by the cyclone, 
causing the disaster of the 26th 
September 1899. 

It speaks well for the safety of 
Beechwood Estate, that the only 
damage done on the whole estate 
was the demolition of the two 
green-houses_ situated below Male- 
partus, but not the slightest damage 
was done to any of the dwelling: 
houses. 

As soon as Darjeeling had a 
little revived from the effects of 
the disaster, building operations 
were recommenced, and during the 
building season 1901-1902 the 
middle-sized cottages known as 
Mackenzie Road, Nos. 21, 23, 25, 27 
and 29 sprang up, as Well as a line 
of 8 small shops on Mackenzie 
Road. Alloobarie Cottage had 
been built already in t1goo. In 
1902 the two nice houses known 
as Rhododendron Villas, Nos. I and 
2, were built. At the same time 
the proprietor, seeing the disadvan- 
tages of the very rough native 
labour available in the district, got 
out a fine set of woodworking 
machines, by means of which he 
was able to do better, quicker and 
cheaper work than by the old 
method; and so the Beechwood 
Estate Factory was started, where 
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not only building timber is 
prepared, but also furniture of a 
good class and at moderate prices 
is made. 

In the year 1902 not less than 22 
small wooden cottages were built 
on American principles, which are 
let at very moderate rents and 
are suitable for people with small 
means. They are all built with 
double walls and are consequently 
cool in the summer and warm in 
winter, and their special advantage 
is, that they are very dry, as the 
wood cannot soak in any damp 
like the stone and brickwork. 

In October 1903 the Rink was 
commenced and finished in June 
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of the next year, so that it was 
opened on the 4th of June, and im- 
mediately well patronised by all 
classes. Extensions had to be added. 
frst of all the fine billiard room, 
containing three first class billiard 
tables, all made by Lazarus & Co., 
which was finished in the beginning 
of August of the same year; in 
October the large stage, one of the 
largest in the East, was added, but 
as it could not be ready for the 
Pujahs of the same year, it was not 
opened and used until the following 
June. It has since been used with 
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great success by professionals, as well 
as by the Darjeeling amateurs, who 
were formerly fearfully cramped on 
the small stage of the Town Hall. 

Since then only one house has 
been added on the estate, known 
as Holly Lodge, situated on Lloyd's 
Road. There are now altogether 
40 houses ranging from the smallest 
cottages containing 2 rooms, to 
residencies suitable for the weal- 
thiest, and full particulars can be 
had on applying to the proprietor, 
or his Calcutta agent. Any tenants 
can always rely on being treated 
generously and with all reasonable 
consideration. 

The last addition to the estate 1s 
a printing press, and a 
newspaper known as the 
Darjeeling Chronicle, 
whichis under European 
management, turns Out 
first class printing work 
on the latest electrically 
driven machinery. 

The estate has also got 
its own dynamo and 
storage batteries to pro- 
vide all houses with 
electric current. 


Messrs. BEGG, SUTH- 
ERLAND & Co. The 
Cawnpore branch of the 
firm, originally styled 
Messrs. Begg, Christie & 
Co., later Messrs. Begg, 
Maxwell & Co., have for 
the last thirty years 
been known as Messrs. 
Begg. Sutherland & Co. 
They are chiefly interest- 
ed in the sugar manufac- 
turing industry, which 
has developed consider- 
ably under their able 
management. The firm 
are the Managing Agents of the 
Cawnpore Sugar Works, Limited, 
with a Refinery at Cawnpore and 
a Sugarcane Factory and Estates 
in Sarun; and of the Champarun 
Sugar Company. Limited. Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland & Co. were the 
concessionaires for the Cawnpore 
Electric Lighting and Tramway 
Scheme and are the Agents in that 
citv of the Indian Electric Supplv 
and Traction Company, Limited. 

Among other enterprises in which 
the firm are interested is that of the 
manufacture of brushes. The Cawn- 
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pore Brush Company, Ld., which is 
under Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co.'s management, holds large 
contracts with Government Depart- 
ments, notably the Military 
Ordnance Department. 

In addition, Messrs. Begg, Suther- 
land & Co. are sole agents in the 
United Provinces and Behar for 
Messrs. Orenstein and Koppel’s well- 
known Light Railway material, and 
the firm also represent Messrs. Kil- 
burn & Co.’s Electric Department. 


Mr. ALEXANDER - BLAKE 
SHAKESPEAR received his educa- 
tion at Berkhamstead Grammar 


School, and came out to India at the 
commencement of 1894 with the 
intention of following a career in, 
indigo, then in the heyday of its 
prosperity. However, he was offered 


Mr. A. B. SHAKESPEAR. 


and accepted an appointment with 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., of 
Cawnpore, which was then_ being 
managed by the late Mr. W. B. 
Wishart, who was also Secretary to 
the Chamber of Commerce. A few 
years later, Mr. Shakespear became 
connected with the Chamber as 
Assistant Secretary, and eventually 
succeeded to the Secretaryship upon 
Mr. Wishart’s death in 1904. In 
the same year he was admitted a 
partner of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., and has since managed the 
affairs of that firm in Cawnpore. 


The BANK OF BENGAL (Lahore 
Branch) was established in 1866, 
the head office being at Calcutta, 
The business of the Bank at this 
branch, which is conducted on the 
ordinary principles of banking trans- 
actions and on an extensive scale, 
includes within its scope large deal- 
ings with Karachi. Mr. Claude 
Willie Carbery is the Acting Agent 
of the Lahore Branch. 


Messrs. BHAGWANDASS & Co., 
Bankers, Dehra Dun and Mussoorie. 
This business was established early 
in the 19th century at Mussoorie 
and Chakrata, and a branch was 
opened in 1856 at Dehra Dun (made 
afterwards the Head Office of the 
business), under the present name 
and style, by the father of the 
present proprietors, the late Lala 
Bhagwandass, and Lala Khush-hal- 
Rae. The former died in 1874 and 
the business was subsequently 
divided, the sons taking the Dehra 
Dun and Mussoorie business, and 
Lala Khush-hal-Rae, the Chakrata 
portion. In 1884, Mr. Jugmandav- 
dass took charge of business as senior 
proprietor, with h’s younger brother, 


Mr. JUGMANDAVDAsS, 


Mr. Mansumratdass, working under 
him as junior proprietor. They doa 
very large and extensive business 
throughout India in general bank- 
Ing, are also large house and 
landed proprietors, and have a 
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lucrative timber business at Dehra 
Dun and other places. They are 
also proprietors of the Saharanpur 
banking business, carried on in 
the name and style of Lallas Santlal 
and Bhagwandass, their grand- 
father and father respectively. They 
have agencies in the principal towns 
in India, and one in London as well. 
avr. Jugmandavdass was born at 
Saharanpur in 1864 and educated 
privately. He has had a _ wide 
and varied experience in financial 
matters, having been connected 
with banking and mercantile 
pursuits since 1879. He has for 
many years taken an active in- 
terest in public affairs, has been a 


Mr. MANSUMRATDASS. | 


member of the Municipal Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate at Dehra 
Dun since 1885, and has filled the 
position of the Vice-Chairman of 
that body for several terms. Mr. 
Jugmandavdass is well known for 
his many charitable gifts and the 
great interest he takes in educa- 
tional matters. He developed the 
Dalanwala estate, purchased by the 
firm in 1903, ard this may now be 
well termed *‘ another Dehra, chiefly 
for the Europeans.’’ 

Mr. Mansumratdass undertook 
the supervision of the business at 
Mussoorie in 18go, and has_ been 
a member of the Mussoorie Muni- 
cipal Board since rgo0. In other 
respects he has also followed the 
example of his brother. 
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LALLA BISHAMBHAR NATH, 
Banker, Cawnpore, is a member of 
the firm of Lalla Ram _ Ratan 
Ramgopal, Bankers, and son of 
the late Lalla Baijnath, Govern- 
ment Treasurer. He was born in 


Lalla BISHAMBHAR NATH, 


1571 and educated at the Goverr- 
ment High School, Cawnpore. 
After completing his educational 
course, he was admitted to his 
father’s firm, of which he js still 
an active member. The firm are 
very well known in the provinces 
throughout Northern India where 
they do avery large banking busi- 
ness. Lalla Bishambhar Nath takes 
an active part in public affairs, hay- 
ing been elected a member of the 
Cawnpore Municipal Board. He is 
also an honorary magistrate, a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Dufferin Hospital, 
and Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Orphanage. 
As a business man he is a mem- 
ber of the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce, and a man of note, 


both personally and through his 
influential firm. He is also a 
Darbari. 

Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, 


Limited, Printers and Publishers. 
Head Offices :_ 17, Stanhope, Street, 
Glasgow, N. B.; Indian Office: 
Warwick House, Bombay. The 
firm of Messrs. Blackie & Son js 
among the mostancient and honour. 
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able publishing houses of the United 
Kingdom. It was founded in the 
year 1809 by Mr. John Blackie, who 
was born in 1782 and learned the 
business in the employment of 
Messrs. W. D. and A. Brownlie of 
Glasgow. On the retirement of 
Messrs. Brownlie, their business was 
offered to Mr. Blackie, who, for the 
purpose of constituting the firm 
under new auspices, went into part- 
nership with two friends, Archibald 
Fullarton and 
William Sommer- 
ville, the new firm 
taking the style of 
Blackie, Fullarton 
& Co. Under this 
style the firm con- 
tinued operations 
till the year 1831, 
when Mr. Fullarton 
retiring, Mr. Blac- 
kie’s eldest son, 
John Blackie, Junr. 
(who subsequently 
obtained the hon- 
our of Lord _ Pro- 
vost of Glasgow), 
attained a partner- 
ship, and the firm’s 
style was altered 
to. “Blackie & 
Son,’’ which title 
it has retained ever 
since. The younger 
sons of Mr. Blackie, 
Senr., W. G., (the 
well-known Dr. 
Blackie), and Ro- 
bert Blackie, were 
admitted partners 
at a later date. 
The present Manag- 
ing Partners are J. 


Alexander Blackie 
and Walter W. 
Blackie, B.Sc., sons 
of the late Dr. 
Blackie. From its 
earliest days the 


firm enjoyed an 

extensive connection with the best 
literati of the day.  Moore’s 
‘* Travels in Italy ’’ was among the 
earliest publications undertaken by 
Messrs. Blackie, the writer, Dr. 
John Moore, being the friend of 
Burns, and father of Sir John Moore, 
the hero of Corunna. Adam’s 
‘Roman Antiquities ’’ was another 
of these early publications of a 
striking kind, and from the presses 
of Messrs. Blackie also issued the 
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‘“ Glasgow Geography,’’ edited with 
great erudition by James Bell of 
Campsie. As typical of the times 
and the country of publication, a 
leading place in the firm’s publi- 
cations was held by theological and 
religious works, books of reference, 
and others of a specially Scottish 
character. There was a _ strong 
connection between the house sf 
Blackie and another eminent Scot- 
tish publisher, Robert Chambers, 


BLACKIE & Son's WARWICK House, BOMBAY. 


who edited the ‘‘Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen’’ 
(1832-34). The famous ‘‘ Land of 
Burns ”’ was another publication due 
to the firm’s enterprise. In this case, 
again, Robert Chambers co-oper- 
ated with the firm, his pen being 
responsible for the descriptions of 
the scenes depicted by D. O. Hill. 
Chambers was also responsible for 
the editing of the whole work which 
contained the ‘‘ Essay on the Life 


and Genius of Burns’’ by Christo- 
pher North, with which eccentric 
genius the firm had the usual trouble 
in the matter of obtaining and 
printing ‘‘copy.’’ The poet Hogg 
was another author whose works 
the firm presented to the public in 
complete form. Ogilvies’ ‘‘Im- 
perial Dictionary,’’ a work origin- 
ally published in 1847 and, revised 
and augmented by Dr. Annandale, 
re-issued in 1902, 1s still a standard 
work of its kind; 
the ‘“Tmperial 
Gazetteer’’ edited 
by Dr. W. G. Blac- 
kie (1850); the 
complete ‘‘ History 
of India, Civil, Mili- 
tary and_ Social, 
from the First 
Landing of the 
English to the Sup- 
pression of the 
Sepoy Revolt” 
(1862), are the 
other examples of 
the firm’s contri- 
butions to English 
literature. From 
its earliest years 
the firm of Messrs. 
Blackie has associ- 


ated itself with 
progress. In each 
succeeding epoch 


it has moved with 
the times and kept 
its publications 
abreast with cur- 
rent needs. The 
firm has_ been able 
to retain its fore- 
most place by 
reason of the sound 
literary abilities, as 
well as business qua- 
lities of its mem- 
bers. Enterprise 
and foresight in 
literary matters has 
always distinguish- 
ed the firm. Turning from the 
higher fields of literature to the 
needs of the younger members of 
society, we again find that in 
Reward books and Picture books of 
a nature suitable for children of 
all ages, sexes and creeds, Messrs. 
Blackie & Son stand unequalled. 
A glance through their catalogue 
brings back to memory many 
pleasant hours spent in poring 
over the fascinating pages written 


by Henty, Brereton, Strang, Fenn, 
Gordon Stables, Ballantyne, Frith, 
Everett-Green, George MacDonald 
and other well-known’ writers of 
Juvenile fiction, who were the de- 
light of younger days. There can 
be no doubt that their success in 
this department is due to their 
keen interest in wholesome and 
healthy literature, as evinced by 
the excellence of their publications. 
While adding to general literature, 
Messrs. Blackie have paid special 
attention to educational matters, 
and their catalogue includes text- 
books on the whole arcana of human 
knowledge. Their school publica- 
tions include everything necessary 
for all students, from the infant 
class to the advanced collegian. 
There are available by the labours of 
the firm, Infant Primers, ‘‘ Readers”’ 
of every description, Shakespeare 
Texts (five series, the ‘‘ Warwick,’’ 
the ‘‘ Junior School,’’ the ‘‘Pic- 
ture,” “Red Letter ” and the “Plain 
Text’’), English, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Teachers’ Handbooks and 
educational works in French and 
German, Science, Mathematics, Phil- 
osophy, etc. The premises of the 
firm at Glasgow are hugely ex- 
anded from its early tenement. 

ey now extend in three ranges 
of four-storeyed buildings, in 
addition to surrounding edifices of 
equal height. In these premises 
all the operations required for 
publication are carried on, Messrs. 
Blackie & Son undertaking every 
department of the business, and 
putting none out to contract as 
practised by other firms in the busi- 
ness. The main divisions of the 
business, Printing, Lithographing 
and Bookbinding are sub-divided 
into many sub-departments, but all 
co-ordinated into a highly efficient 
whole. In addition to the works at 
Glasgow there is also a large factory 
at Dublin, where stationery goods 
are manufactured. This isa very 
Important factor in their Indian 
trade, their Indian Manuscript 
Books, Drawing Book and Science 
Note Books being used in all parts 
of India and the East. The Vere 
Foster Series of Drawing and Copy 
Books of world-wide reputation are 
also manufactured there. Of recent 
years the time-honoured firm was 
converted into a limited liability 
Company, but the Directors have 
abandoned none of the traditions 
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of the old firm, and thestream of new 
publications bearing upon all sub. 
jects of interest, to meet the present 
requirements in Fiction, Technical, 
Educational or Scientific subjects, 
testifies to the energy and ability 
with which the business is governed. 
The firm have old-established 
branches in London and Dublin, and 
are also represented in the principal 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Britain. The volume of Indian busi- 
ness which had been attracted by 
Messrs. Blackie’s reputation necess!- 
tated the establishment of a branch 
in this country, and a house was, 
therefore, opened at Bombay in 
Igor under the management of Mr. 
O. S Mawson, who for a number of 
years had been connected with the 
Educational side of Messrs. Blackie’s 
business. Mr. Mawson resigned his 
position in1g07 and was succeeded 
by Mr. H. Morrod, who for some 
time had held the position of 
Assistant Manager. His experience 
and keen interest in matters edu- 
cational and literary are well 
known in the North of England, and 
we have every confidence that the 
Bombay branch will flourish still 
more under his régime. The demand 
from India is largely for works of 
an educational nature, and is well 
served by the firm, which has a no- 
table record in this line. Nothing 
being of greater importance here 
than the education on correct lines 
of the awakening Indian population, 
there is reason for congratulation 
that Messrs. Blackie have under- 
taken the task of supplying this 
Empire with works of the unim- 
peachable excellence they are ac- 
customed to put forward. 


Messrs. A. BLASCHECK & Co., 
Export and Import Merchants, 
established themselves in Bombay 
about 25 years ago, and have their 
offices in the Chartered Bank Build- 
ings. The partners are: Messrs. 
L. A. Blascheck, J. Tintner (Europe), 
and H. Blascheck. The latter 
gentleman manages the Bombay 
Branch. The Head Office of the 
firm is at Frankfort-on Main, 
Germany. The Bombay firm have 
various sole agencies of European 
manufacturers. In the export line 
they deal principally in seeds and 
cotton, and for imports they deal 
in general merchandise. The firm 
is a member of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, Bombay. Mr. Hans 
Blascheck, the partner who manages 
the Bombay Branch, came to India 
in 1895, first as an assistant, and in 
the year 1899 he became a partner. 
He then visited Germany, and came 
back to India in Igor to take over 
the management of the Bombay 
branch of the business. 


Mr. JOSEF BLUM, Merchant and 
Agent, 22-24, Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay, was born in the year 1869 
at Freiburg-i-Breisgan (Germany), 
and was educated in Germany. 
After completing his education he 
passed through his military training, 
and gained business knowledge and 


Mr. JOSEF BLUM. 


experience in Germany, and by 
travelling in various’ parts of 
Western Europe. In 1894 he pro- 
ceeded to China, and established a 
branch factory of the Baden Clock 
Company, Limited, at Furtwangen 
(Black Forest). In1897 he came to 
India to open business on his own 
account, and to represent the afore- 
said Clock Factory and other German 
manufacturers commanding the Ger- 
man metal industries. He prospered 
in his attempts, and he hassince been 
able to import directly all sorts of 
piece-goods, iron, metals and metal 
ware, etc., from the Continent of 
Europe, England, America and 
Japan, to such an extent, that in 
some lines of these imports he holds 
the reins of the Bombay market. 
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The BOMBAY STEAM NAVI- 
GATION Co., Ld., Bombay, Regis- 
tered Office, 72, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Managing Agents— 
Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co. This 
Company was originally started in 


the year 1865 by Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd. He was subsequently 
joined by Mr. Hajee — Ismail 


Hassum, and thev carried on the 
business jointly until the year 
1900, When Mr. Shepherd retired. 
Mr. Hajee Ismail Hassum continued 
to carry on the business up to 
30th June 1906, when it was formed 
into a Limited Liability Company, 
Messrs. Killick. Nixon & Co. being 
appointed as Managing Agents ard 
the following gertlemer as a Board 
of Directors. The Hon. Mr. H. E. E. 
Procter, Chairmar, Sir Sassoon 
David, Kt., Mr. Hajee Isma 1 Hassu n, 
The Hon. Mr. Vithaldas Damodhet1 
Thackersey, Mr. Fajee Ahined Has- 
sum, Mr. Lalbhai Dalpatbhaj, Mr. P. 
D. Pattain, Dewan of the Bhav- 
nagar State, and Mr. F. A. Reddie, 
of Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co. 
The capital of the Company is 
Rs. 60,00,000, divided into 6,000 6% 
cumulative shares of Rs.250 each and 
18,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 
each. The Company maintain a 
regular service Over I,200 miles of 
Coast, andemploy over 3,000 hands. 
The Company own ten steamers for 
both passenger and cargo traffic, have 
ing an average gross tonnage of 1,156 
tons each, and eighteen steamers for 
passengers only, having an average 
gross tonnage of 229 tonseach, 14 
steam launches and 144 passenger 
and jolly boats and lighters. All 
passenger and cargo steamcrs are 
fitted with electric light. The Com- 
pany has through booking arranges 
ments for goods with the Southern 
Mahratta and Bhavnagar-Gondal 
Junagadh-Porebunder Railways. Mr. 
William F. Hamilton, the General 
Manager, joined the Company in 
1889. The Company carry over one 
and a half million passengers and 
250,000 tons of goods every year. 


The BOMBAY UNITED SPIX- 
NING AND WEAVING Company. 
Limited, was established in 1860. 
The Joint Stock Company was 
originally formed by Sir Mungaldas 
Nathoobhoy, a wealthy Bania mer- 
chant of Bombay. The original 
capital was Rs. 5,00,000 and the 
first Board of Directors com- 
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prised Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, 
Messrs. Sapoorjee Dorabjee, W. H. 
Crawford, Cursondas Madhowdas, 
Bhicoo Sazba, and Dr. Bhaoo Daji. 
A year later it was found expe- 
dient to increase the capital to 
Rs. 7,50,000, and in the year 1863 it 
was still further augmented to nine 
lakhs of rupees. Under the original 
management the Company contin- 
ued till the year 1874, when the 
present Agents, Messrs. Khatau 
Makanji & Co., took it over, and 
have carried it on ever since. The 
Mills then passed to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Seth Khatau Makanji 
and under his able rule, and after 
his death under that of his brother, 
Mr. Seth Jairaj Makanji, the affairs 
of the Company prospered. On 
the attainment of his majority 
Mr. Gordhandas, the eldest son of 
Seth Khatau, took over charge of 
the management from his uncle, 
Seth Jairaj, and commenced opera- 
tions On a more vigorous scale than 
ever. He continued in the manage- 
ment till the year 1893, when, his 
multifarious duties pressing upon 
him, he made over charge of the 
entire management of the Company 
to his younger brother, Mr. Mulraj 
Khatau, who had received a Uni- 
versity education. In 1g0l.anextra- 
ordinary general meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Company passed 
a resolution reducing the capital 
of the Company from Rs. 9,00,000 
to Ks. 2,25,000. but at a later meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the same 
year, this policy was reversed. and 
it was resolved to increase the 
capital to Rs. 11,25,000 by the issue 
of 3,000 new shares of Rs. 250 each. 
This resolution was confirmed at 
an extraordinary meeting of the 
shareholders held on 25th July 
1go1. At the same time the Agents 
volunteered to forego their com- 
mission on production in favour of 
a commission of ten per cent. on 
the profits earned by the Company. 
This action of the Agents gave a 
further impetus to the business of 
the Company which has continued 
in a most prosperous financial posi- 
tion ever since. The credit of these 
successful developments is largely 
due to Mr. Mulraj Khatau. 


Messrs. BREUL & Co., Cotton 
Mercnants; Head Office, Hornby 
Road, Bombay (established in the 
year 1865); branches at Amraoti, 


Khangam, Akola and Dhamangam. 
Secretaries and Managers for Breul’s 
Cawnpore Cotton Pressing Company 
at Dhamangam, the KhangamCotton 
Pressing Company at Khangam, the 
Hingoh Cotton Press Company at 
Akola; Members of The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association, and 
the Bombay Cotton Exchange. 
Partners, Augustus Breul and C. W. 
Breu]; Assistants, A. W. Campbell 
and Sorabjee M. Nicholson signs per 
pro. The firm deals exclusively in 
cotton. It receives consignments 
from farmers and up-country dealers 
in all parts of India. It also imports 
American cotton, executing orders 
for future delivery in Bombay, Liver- 
pool and New York. Mr. Augustus 
Breul, the senior partner in the firm, 
came to India in 1863, and in 1865 
established himself in the Berars, 
which is noted as the foremost cot- 
ton-growing district in India. He was 
a pioneer in advancing the interest of 
exporters, by introducing direct deal- 
ings with planters, and by erecting 
cotton-pressing factories in the prin- 
cipal up-country cotton markets. He 
thus enabled Bombay exporters to 
procure not only the genuine growth 
from each district, but also to do 
so with greater expedition and at 
considerably reduced cost. In 1878 
he opened his head office in Bombay 
and in 1907 took his nephew, 
Mr. C. W. Breul, into partnership. 


Messrs. CHARLES BROWN & 
Co., Engineers, Boiler-makers, Iron 
and Brass Founders, Frere Road, 
Bombay. Founded 20 years ago 
through the enterprise of Mr. Charles 
Brown, this firm holds an important 
position in the ranks of local 
Engineers. Started in a small way, 
remarkable developments have suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly and con- 
tinuously, until at the present day 
the establishment is equipped with 
all the latest mechanical contrivances 
for the construction and repair of all 
sizes and types of steamers. The 
new works, which have just been 
erected on ground leased by the 
Port Trust for 50 years, are situated 
opposite the Prince’s and Victoria 
Docks and the Merewether Dry 
Docks; the works are handy, and 
the resourcefulness and skill of the 
proprietors and their able assistants 
have helped to repair, effectively; 
many a vessel whose next trip was 


looked upon as doubtful owing to 
extensive damages received’ in 
grounding or by collision which, it 
was feared, were next to impossible to 
repair. For instance, the S.S. Cash- 
mere and theS.S. Baron Innerdale. 
This firm claim to be the largest con- 
tractors for steamship repairs in the 
Presidency. In this particular branch 
of the engineering business the most 
important point is the expedition 
with which contracts must be ful- 
filled. A disabled steamer in Dry 
Dock or lying alongside the Dock 
wall, must be got ready as soon as 
possible, to save loss to the owners 
and captains who, with the interest 
of their employers at heart, make 
agreements which mean working 
night and day for the Dock Iron 
Works. The firm never hesitates to 
signa time-contract and, what ismore, 
never fails to finish on due date. This 
facility is due in a large measure to 
the fact that over a thousand men are 
always on the attendance list. and 
with up-to-date apparatus and expert 
workmen they are able to accomplish 
what, to less well-managed and less 
conveniently situated works, would 
be almost impossible. 


The Company are Agents for 


Suter, Hartmann and Rahtjens 
& Co.’s composition, which is 
almost exclusively used in the 


Navies of the world for painting 
men-of-war, and they hold 
the record for docking the largest 
steamer at the Merewether Dry 
Docks, Bombay—the S.S. Armenian, 
8,825 tons. They docked her, cleaned 
and scraped her from loadline to hull, 
and painted same with two coats of 
Hartmann’s Red Hand brand paint, 
Carrying out all this work in the 
tecord time of 24hours. The fixing of 
new propeller shafts, or refitting pro- 
pellers to shafts, are tasks which the 
firm is frequently called upon to per- 
form, and the shipping companies 
know that the work can be relied on. 
Messrs.Charles Brown & Co. have also 
in the course of their career been en- 
trusted with repairs of the Japanese, 
Austrian, Portuguese, American and 
Persian men-of-war. They are licen- 
sees of the Merewether Drv Docks. 


Mr. CHARLES BROWN, the head 
of the above-mentioned firm, who is 
a Member of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, was born in Argyleshire in 
1856, and brought up, together with 
his brother, to the profession of 
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Draughtsman and Naval Architect, 
at Dumbarton. He has travelled all 
over the world, and has not been 
without some sensational experi- 
ences. Perhaps the most thrilling of 
these was on the occasion when at the 
time of the McNe! incident in the 
Soudan, he was the only civilian pres- 
ent and was taken prisoner by a 
Lieutenant of the Scots Guards in the 
belief thathe was a spy. Of course, 
immediately he was placed before Sir 
John McNeil, he was given his liberty. 

Mr. Charles Brown may certainly 
claim the distinction of having in- 
troduced Association Football into 
Bombay, It was due to his en- 
thusiasm that the Rovers’ Foot‘ all 
Club, whose annual tournament is the 


Mr. CHARLES Brown, 


best supported football fixture in 
India, was established, and he was 
the first player to kick off an Asso- 
ciation football in Bombay. Full of 
energy, he played for six years in the 
team,was Captain, and occupied from 
time to time the positions of centre 
forward and centre half. The Rovers’ 
Challenge Cup is now worth £100. 
Gold medals are presented to the 
winners and s:lver ones to the run- 
ners-up every year. Mr. Brown, who 
has been President of the Club, is 
life trustee of the Cup, and still 
takes a keen interest in the game. 


Sir. JAMES BUCKINGHAM, 
Knight, C.1.E. (Colonel, Assam Valley 
Light Horse). There are but few 
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non-official Englishmen in the East 
who can look back on a residence 
of upward of forty years in India 
with as much _ honest pride as 
Sir James Buckingham who, for 
nearly four decades, has witnessed 
the growth of the Tea Industry 
in Assam from small beginnings 
to its pre-ent vast dimensions, 
and who, during his_ lengthy 
career, has enjoyed an unblemished 
record. Sir James Buckingham 
was born on the 23rd March 1843 
at Doddiscombsleigh, South Devon, 
his father being the rector of that 
parish. Educated first at Bland- 
ford, and afterwards at Cheltenham, 
he came out by the old sea route, 
‘fround the Cape '’ in the ‘ Nile ’’ 
in 1864, and soon after his landing 
in Calcutta, proceeded to Assam, 
joining the Jorehat Tea Company, 
with which he served four years. 
In 1868 he took service with the 
East India TeaCompany as Manager 
of Dufflating, but only staye? 
about a year with this company, 
leaving tc join Messrs. Berners 
and Doyne, Barristers of Calcutta, 
in developing the estates of 
Amgoorie and Bosbain. At Am- 
goorie Sir Buckingham has _ been 
34 years, successfully managing this 
valuable tea estate. Sir Bucking- 
ham married in 1880, Mrs. Laura 
Amelia Bainbridge, widow of Mr. F. 
Bainbridge, ard daughter of Surgeon- 
Major Collins, I.M.s., and by her has 
two sons and a daughter, the latter 
having lately been married to Dr. 
Hunt, F.R.c.S., of the Nizam’s State 
Railway. As a young man Sir 
Buckingham was a keen sportsman, 
and either over country or on the 
flat was a good performer in the 
pigskin. For some years he was 
the Honorary Secretary of the 
Jorehat Races. He was also an 
adept in the arts of fencing and 
boxing, as many who tried a bout 
or a round with him speedily dis- 
covered; and as President of the 
local Polo Club he received from 
the members a handsome silver 
bowl as a token of the esteem in 
which he was held. From the 
very first he was an_ enthusiastic 
Volunteer, and in 1884 he raised 
and commanded the _ Sibsagar 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers. In 
May 1890 was formed the Assam 
Valley Administrative Battalion, 
with Major Buckingham as Com- 
mandant. In the same year he 
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received the decoration of — the 
C.1.E.; became Lieutenant-Colonel 
in r891, Hon. A.-D.-C. to the 
Viceroy in 1895, retiring as full 
Colonel in 1897. As a member of 
the Volunteer Conference held in 
Calcutta during 1892, Colonel Buck- 
ingham did much to aid its deliber- 
ations, his experience in volunteer- 
ing as connected with tea planters, 
being of very considerable practical 
use. Colonel Buckingham has had 
the rare honour of being twice ap- 
pointed Additional Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council; first in 1893-4, 
and again in 1gor. He was specially 
selected to represent the Tea In- 
dustry in the Imperial Legislative 
Counci] when the Government of 
India decided to amend the Act of 
1882, relating to labour on tea 
estates. His extensive know- 
ledge and unrivalled experience of 
the circumstances and conditions of 
the emigrant labourers were willing- 
ly placed at the disposal of the 
Government, and he was con- 
spicuously successful in representing 
the views of those engaged in the 
industry. 

He was Chairman of the Assam 
Branch, Indian Tea Association, and 
Honorary Magistrate of the Sibsagar 
District for about fifteen years. As 
regards the former, the flourishing 
state of that branch of the Associa- 
tion is a further testimony to h’s 
fostering care and unrem‘tting 
attention. In March 1902 Colonel 
Buckingham was the recipient of a 
richly-deserved honour at the hards 
of the General Committee of the 
Indian Tea Association, as in that 
month he was presented wth a 
service of silver plate and a very 
handsome Chippendale clock, which 
had been subscribed for by them in 
recognition of Colonel Buckingham’s 
great services rendered to the Tea 
Industry. On _ his retirement in 
April 1905, the Indian Tea Assocta- 
tion and the proprietors and agents 
of tea gardens again showed their 
appreciation of Colonel Bucking- 
ham’s strenuous efforts to protect 
the interests of the guild to which he 
had devoted so many years of his 
life, by entertaining him at a public 
dinner at the Saturday Club, 
Calcutta, and by the presentation 
to him of a purse of gold, am“unting 
to {1,100. It would bea well-n’gh 
impossible task to place on record 
the many and valuable services 
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Colonel Buckingham rendered to 
the industry during his long and 
honourable connection with it; and 
his strong determination to put up 
with no injustice to the cause he 
advocated made him invaluable to 
the great Tea Industry of India in 
general, and of Assam in particular. 
On the 27th June 1906 Sir James 


Sir JAMES BUCKINGHAM. 


was appointed Secretary to the 
Indian Tea Association (London); 
Office: 5, Fenchurch Street, London. 
He received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1906. 


The CENTRAL INDIA SPIN- 
NING, WEAVING AND MANU- 
FACTURING Company. Ld.. 
Bombay. This Company was formed 
and registered in Bombay in 1874, 
with a Capital of Rs. 15,00,000, 
divided into 3,000 shares of Rs. 500 
each, and is worked by the Agency of 
Messrs. Tata and Sons. 

Its Factory is situated in Nagpur, 
Central Provinces, and is called 
the ‘‘ Empress Mills.’ The Mills 
started working in 1877, when thev 
were equipped with 15.552 throstle 
and 14,400 mule spindles and 
450 looms. all driven by a pair of 
compound = engines, capable — of 
developing 800 I. H. P. 

The success which has attended 
the working of the Company 1s 
unique in the annals of the Indian 
Cotton Industry. The Company 
has, out of its profits, added 


Rs. 31,87,500 to its Capital, giving 
fully-paid up shares free to the 
shareholders, in proportion to their 
Original holdings; and thus raising 
the Capital from Rs. 15,00,000 to 
Rs. 46,87,500. 

It has paid Rs. 
dividends; has Rs. 1,72,042 as 
Reserve Tund, Rs. 20,98,611 as 
Depreciation Fund, Rs. 8,58,330 as 
Insurance Fund, Rs. 1,56,813 as 
Workmen’s Pension Fund, and 
Rs. 35.352 as Provident Fund, 
bringing the total sum of Funds to 
Rs. 33.21.148. Thus the total profits 
made up to 30th June last amount 
to Rs. 1.98.38,029:; or more than 
thirteen times the original capital. 
The original shareholder has con- 
sequently gained, by being the first 
fortunate allottee of a share in this 
Company. 2°05 shares free: and 
his first investment of Rs. 500 1s 
thus, with these 2°05 bonus shares 
added, worth to lim Rs. 4,773 at 
the present rate of Rs. 1,565, and 
has brought to him besides 
Rs. 4,443 in the shape of dividends. 

The Company intends to build up 
a large Reserve Fund with the 
object of being able to pay, fer one 
year at least, a dividend equal to 
the average of ordinary years, in 
the contingency of a fire causing 
stoppage to the working of sucha 
large profit-earning concern as this. 

It has adopted the principle of 
setting aside adequate sums {o1 
depreciation of property: and though 
nearly the whole of the machinery has 
been renewed—the best and newest 
of its kind, with all the latest 
improvements, having _ recently 
been set up, and_ the buildings 
kept in thorough goed repair, se 
as to be as new to-day as_ they 
were twenty-seven years ago—the 
Depreciation Fund still stands at 
a respectable figure, as given above. 

The property of the Company 
being extensive, the annual premium 
of Insurance comes to a very large 
sum, and the Company contents 
itself with partlv insuring it with 
the Insurance Offices and cartrymg 
the remainder of the premium to 
the credit of its own Insurance Fund, 
so constituting itself to some extent, 
its own underwriter. It has been 
most careful in taking every P0% 
sible precaution against fire risks ; 
having provided automatic sprinkles 
installations all over the mills. an 
all other appliances for putting 


1,33,29,381 in 


out fires, as experience, as well as 
the Fire [Insurance Offices, have, from 
time to time, suggested. The 
Company is rightly mindtul who 
help to bring in the ‘‘grist,’’ and 
is building up a Workmen’s 
Pension Fund so that it may be able 
to pay its operatives, in their old 
age, a smalJl pension, if they have 
rendered service during a_ long 
period of their life. It has also intro- 
duced a system of Provident Fund, 
to which officers and employes ot 
the Company can, at their option, 
contribute a certain percentage of 
their income, the Company payirg 
interest on same and contributing 
also such sums as it may think fit 
from time to time. 

The Company possesses 88 acres 
of landed property in Nagpur and 


elsewhere. It has mill buildings, 
godowns, offices, officers and 
apprentices’ quarters, recreation 


rooms, bleach and dyehouses, and 
ginning factory covering an area of 
6.74,459 square feet in Nagpur 
alone. It has, besides, half adozen 
cotton ginning factories, together 
with cctton baling presses, with 
land and buildings and godowns 
appertaining to them, in the cotton 
districts. The total value of the im- 
movable property is Rs. 17,96,072. 
Its plant now (consists of 74,924 
ring spindles and _ 1,384 looms, 
together with the necessary prepar- 
atory machinery, all driven by three 
pairs of compound engines develop- 
ing 2,400 I. H. P. and one set of 
triple expansion engines, developing 
3751.H. P. ‘There are 12 Lancashire 
Boilers, 8 feet by 30 feet each, of 
the latest type, with a working 
pressure of 160 Ibs. per square inch, 
supplying steam to these engines. 

esides the above engines and 
boilers, there are several others of 
smaller type for supplying steam 
and driving machines for finishing, 
bleaching, and dyeing purposes. The 
total valueof the movable property 
Is Rs. 44,86,849. The engines, 
boilers and gearing are all made by 
Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co., of 
Bolton ; the blow room machinery 
by Messrs. Lord Brothers, of 
Todmorden; the cards by Mr. 
Elijah Ashworth of Manchester ; 
the frames by Messrs. Platt Bros , 
of Oldham, the ring frames by 
Messrs. Brook and Doxey, of Man- 
chester, and Messrs. Platt Bros., and 
the weaving machinery, partly by 
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Messrs. Platt Bros., and partly 
by Messrs. Henry Livesey & Co., 
of Blackburn. 

The average number of work- 
people emploved is 4,300; besides 
contractors’ workpeople, © whose 
average daily attendance is 150. 
During the cotton season, 430 
operatives are employed at the 
ginning factories. The Company 
has 6 agencies for purchasing cot- 
ton alone, and employs 120 opet- 
atives for this work specially. It 
has 28 agencies in different parts of 
India for selling its yarn and cloth. 

The average dividend paid on the 
increased capital during the last 
18 years has amounted to 19°50 per 
cent. per annum, which would be 
equal to 43°92 per cent. on the 
originally subscribed capital. 

The Company was the pioneer cf 
the Cotton Industry in the Central 
Provinces. It was the first in India 
in adopting and successfully demon- 
strating the value of the ring spindle, 
at a time when even the English 
spinners looked askance and doubted 
the vast superiority of ring spindles 
over throstle spindles, and, for 
such counts as India spins, over 
even mule spindles. It was also the 
first in India to provide its Mills 
with sprinklers for automatically 
extinguishing fires. So has it been 
first in India in adopting in its Mills 
the humidifying and ventilating 
apparatus of the best kind available. 
It is the only one, so far as 1s known, 
having a regular pension and pro- 
vident fund scheme for its opera- 
tives. Mr. D. J. Tata is the Managing 
Director and is to be congratulated 
on the successful results of his 
business capacity and energy. 


Mr. ERNEST AUGUSTUS JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Manager of Messrs. 
Thompson & Thomas & Co. (known 
as the Australian Stores), Bombay 
Branch, was born at Oxford Terrace 
in London in 1870, and received 
his education at the Willesden 
International College. While still 
in his teens he joined his father 
on the Stock Exchange, London. 
In 1889 he went to Sierra Leone, on 
the West Coast of Africa, as an 
assistant in the trading depot of the 
Royal Niger Company, but after 
six months’ service, owing to 
frequent attacks of yellow fever, 
was obliged to return home. He 
next joined the firm of Messrs. 
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Shoolbred & Co., London, and 
remained with them for six years, 
obtaining his commercial training 
by passing through the various 
departments. He then started 
business on his own account as 
furnisher and decorator, but subse- 
quently gave it up to join Messrs. 
Walker, Sons & Co., Ltd., Engineers 
and General Importers at Colombo. 
He left them after some time and 
became the Manager of Messrs. 
Miller & Co., for about a year, 
when he accepted the offer of the 
Managership of the retail Branch 
of Messrs. Brown & Co., Ltd., at 
Hatton, Ceylon. In 1888 Mr. 
Chapman was appointed for the 
purpose of opening out a retail 
branch of Messrs. Thompson & 
Thomas & Co. at Colombo, which, 
with his wide experience and busi- 
ness abilities, he carried out so 
successfully that he was requested 
to proceed to Bombay to open a 
branch business. He arrived in 
Bombay in March Tgoo, and opened 
a small store in Apollo Street. 
Under his able direction, he svon 
establishel a growing business 
which demanded larger and more 
commodious premises, and the firm 
moved to their present location, 
Hornby Road, in August 1904. 
Here the business has nearly doubled 
in volume, which speaks largely in 
favour of Mr. Chapman, who, as 
Manager, has devoted his energy 
and zeal to the interests of the 
Company. The latter are direct 
importers of all classes of provisions 
from Australia, America and the 
Continent, and have branches at 
Colombo and Singapore, with their 
Head Office in Melbourne, Australia, 


CHARLEVILLE HOTEL, 
Happy Valley, Mussoorie, the 
leading Hotel in this charming hill 
station. The popularity of Mussoorie 
as a hill resort is so well known 
that it is not surprising that this 
sanatarium should possess in the 
Charleville Hotel the largest estab- 
lishment of its kind outside of 
Bombay, the gateway of India, 
where huge hotel accommodation is 
a necessity. The Charleville Hotel 
is beautifully situated in the 
west end of Mussoorie, overlooking 
the Happy Valley and facing the 
snows, in its own large grounds, 
including an orchard and_kitchen- 
garden where all the fruit and vege- 
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CHARLEVILLE HOTEL, MUSSOORIE. 
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tables required for the table are 
grown. The grounds, which extend 
to 23 acres, also comprise cow- 
houses, piggery, poultry farm and an 
up-to-date dairy, the whole form- 
ing a valuable freehold property. 
The Hotel itself contains over 200 
rooms in which are included draw- 
ing rooms, bal] room, billiard room, 
smoking, card and reading rooms. 
A post and telegraph office is attached 
to the premises. The excellence 
of the Charleville Hotel is emphasized 
by Royal favour, this beng 
the only hotel in India which 
Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales honoured by staying at 
during her Indian tour in_ rgo6. 
The original building of the Hotel 
dates back to 1842; in the year 
1857 the building was utilized as a 
Girls’ School, and it was not till 
1873 that the hotel business was 
started on the premises by Mr. Hob- 
son, Manager of the Mussoorie 
Bank at that time, and proprietor of 
the Happy Valley Estate. The busi- 
ness was continued under this pro- 
prietorship until the year 1881 when 
the Mussoorie Bank acquired it and 
carried on the affairs of the Hotel for 
a couple of years. In 1884 the 
Bank leased out the business to 
two business men of Mussoorie, 
who conducted it with the aid 
of Mr. Henry Wutzler as Manager 
with one-third interest in the con- 
cern. After two years Mr. Wutzler 
purchased the Hotel and good-will 
from the Bank as a going concern. 
Under Mr. Wutzler’s propietorship 
the premises have been much in- 
creased in size, and the business has 
been so built up by able manage- 
ment till now, as previously said, it 
is the largest hotel establishment, 
outside of Bombay, in British India. 


The CRITERION RESTAU- 
RANT, Mussoorie. This establish- 
ment, also the property of Mr. H. 
Wutzler, is centrally situated in the 
town of Mussoorie opposite the Band 
Stand and Public Library. Mr. 
Wutzler acquired the Restaurant in 
the year 1885, and carried it on for 
ten years till 1895 when he rebuilt it 
In its present form. Its convenient 
Situation renders it a favourite resort 
with the inhabitants and visitors of 
Mussoorie for refreshments, dinner 
parties, dances, for all of which it 
has excellent accommodation. Its 
proximity to the band stand increases 
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the attractions of the admirable 
quality of the entertainment 
provided. The Restaurant is a fine 
substantial two-storied building. 


Mr. HENRY WUTZLER, Pro- 
prietor, Charleville Hotel, Mussoorie, 
was born in Saxony, Germany, 
in the year 1853, and educated at 
Leipsic. He has had a world-wide 
experience of hotel business, and 
during his time in India_ has catered 
for the most distinguished guests. 
No fewer than eight Viceroys have 
testified to his skill, and among 
the Commanders-in-Chief for whom 
he has catered are Lord Roberts. 
Sit George White, Sir W. Lockhart, 
Sir P. Palmer and Lord Kitchener. 


HENRY WUTZLER. 


Mr. 


He catered for the Tsar of Russia 
when he toured India (prior to 
his coming to the throne), and 
among other Royal personages for 
whom Mr Wutzler has catered are 
His Imperial and Royal Highness 
Franz Ferdinand, future Emperor 
of Austria, the late Prince Albert 
Victor of England, and H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. from whom 
he received a deccration. He was 
also in charge of the _ principal 
catering for the tour of T. R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their recent visit to India, 
which contract was extended over 
the whole of the tour lasting four 
months ; and for his services he re- 
ceived the Royal Warrant of Ap- 
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pointment as Caterer to T. R. H. 
Mr. Wutzler was a member of the 
Board of Commissioners for Mus- 
soorie for twelve years, and retired 
from this public service in 1903. 
He is one of the oldest members 
of the Foreign Society for Hoiel- 
keepers. 


WUTZLER’S ROYAL HOTEL, 
Lucknow. In addition io his Mus- 
soor.e enterprise.—the ‘‘ Charleville 
Hotel, '’ Mr. Wutzler in 1899 pur- 
chased the uld original building at 
Lucknow. which he has now con- 
verted into the fine modern hotel 
bearing the above name. There 
remains but little now of the original 
building. Mr. Wutzler, on acquiring 
the property, pulled down most of 
it, and reconstructed the whole in 
the most approved up-to-date 
fashion, adding very considerably 
to the size of the establishment. 
Fire-proof bricks and iron enter 
largely into the construction of the 
new buildings. There are about 
eighty rooms in the Hotel, with 
six State rooms, dining, drawing 
and billiard rooms and _reception- 
room. The premises are surround- 
ed by large and beautiful garden 
grounds. There are numerous 


‘stables and coach houses attached. 


The Hotel with its grounds is one 
of the beauty spots of the North- 
West. The enterprising proprietor 
intends introducing electric lighting 
throughout the hotel buildings. The 
grounds contain lawn tennis courts, 
and carriages of all kinds are 
kept on the premises. The cooking 
ranges and general culinary arrange- 
ments are maintained on a modern 
scale in the French style. The Hotel 
is open for the cold season from 
Ist October to 31st March under 
Mr. Wutzler’s personal supervision. 
The proprietor spares no pains to 
add to its conveniences with constant 
improvements. 

Mr. Wutzler has recently formed 
his two Hotels and the Criterion 
Restaurant into a Limited Liabili- 
ty Company, with a capital of nine 
lakhs of rupees, and, judging from 
the successful financial working of 
the last 24 years, the shares should 
be a valuable and desirable invest- 
ment. 


Mr. DOORGA CHURN CHUN. 
DER, the senior partner of the firm 
of Messrs. Herbert and Chunder, is 
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the youngest son of the late Babu 
Mohendro Lall Chunder, and a des- 
cendant of the well-known Dalal 
family of Chuckerbere, near Cal- 
cutta, where he was born in the 
month of October, 1870. The Dalal 


D. C. CHUNDER. 


Mr. 


family claim great antiquity and a 
high social status. Doorga Churn 
ChLurder lost his father when he was 
only one year old, and when he 
had finished his education he served 
his period of probation in the 
service Of a local jute mill. At 
the close of 1894 he centered the 
service of several tea companies, 
notable amongst which was the 
Holta Tea Company, Ld., whose 
then Manager, Mr. Herbert Comp- 
ton, instructed him in the details 
of the cultivationand manufacture 
of tea. In 1895 he succeeded 
to the firm of Dawson and Co., 
and became its sole proprietor till 
1905. The firm having suffered 
heavily in 1898, owing to the advent 
of plague which, by dislocation 
of labour, upset many trading 
establishments in Calcutta, Mr. 


Chunder started a colour printing. 


business, which he afterwards 
amalgamated with that of Mr. 
Thos. Herbert, the style of the 
firm being now known as Herbert 
and Chunder. 

This firm quickly made its mark 
by turning. out really high-class 
productions, and securing a large 
share in the lithographic — trade 
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of Bengal, and in consequence of 
the untiring energy, industry and 
perseverance of Mr, Chunder, it now 
occupies a high position amongst 
cognate establishments, and is 
replete with the most up-to-date 


appliances, the machinery — being 
worked by electricity. 
Mr. Chunder is also the sole 


proprietor of the firm of Doorga 
and Co., which has cons:derable 
dealings in imports and exports. 


He is also agent for several tea 
plantations, etc., ete. 
Messrs. L.. B, COATES & Co., 


Merchants and Government Con- 
tractors, 103, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Established in January 
Partners, H. O. Coates and 
Barbhaya. 


Bombay. 
Igo6. 


Luxmidas Dwarkadas 


Mire. ti, ©: Goares: 


The firm deal principally in Man- 
chester goods, but also do a large 
import and export trade with the 
Continent. They supply the Army 
and Government Departments with 
a fast-dyed khaki drill, of which 
they have the sole monopoly in 
India, and also cater for all 
Regimental and Departmental re- 
quirements. Their Colombo Agents 
are J. Whitehead & Co.; in London 
they are represented by Musgrave 
& Co., David Midgley & Sons, 
Manchester and Bradford; Ledward 
and Taylor, Manchester; Samuel 
Ogden & Co., Manchester; Karl 
Festin, Esq., Hamburg; Klatzer 


& Co., Amsterdam. The firm are 
Sole Agents for the Stolzenberg 
Patent File Co. and the Pantelegra- 
phy Publishing Co., Ld., of London, 
who have taken over from them the 
publishing rights of the complete 12 
Figure Code compiled by them, for 
which they haveobtained copyrights. 


Mr. HAROLD OLIPHANT 
COATES (Captain, Bombay Volun- 
ter Artillery) was born in 1871 at 
Timperley, near Manchester, and edu- 
cated at the Manchester Commercial 
School. He came to Bombay in 1892 
for an old established firm. In 
January 1906, in conjunction with 
Mr. L. D. Barbhaya, a well-known 
native gentleman of Bombay, started 
the firm of L. B. Coates & Co., Mer- 
chants and Government Contractors. 

Mr. Coates is well known in 
Bombay Masonic Circles and now 
holds the post of D. G. Treasurer. 
He is also a keen Volunteer and 
holds the rank of Captain in the 
Bombay Volunteer Artillery. 


Mr. LUXMIDAS DWARKADAS 
BARBHAYA, Partner in L. B. 
Coates & Co., was born in 1869, and 
is descended from the well-known 
and respected Banias—the Barbhaya 
family. He is of the Kapole Bania 


Mr. LuximpAs DWARKADAS BARBHAYA, 


caste, a very prominent and leading 
community among the Banias m 
Bombay, originally inhabiting the 
Kathiawar District. His forefather 


was the second Bania who was 
personally honoured by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay in the régime of the 
East India Company. The surname, 
Barbhaya, means twelve brothers, 
who had all joined together in one 
trade. He received his education at 
the Chandanwady High School as 
far as the 4th Standard, and then 
joined the Elphinstone High School 
where he matriculated. and after- 
wards attended the Elphinstone 
College for the previous examina- 
tion for a year only, when he had to 
leave it to enter business. He was, 
from 1887, in the Insurance business 
for nearly 17 years, where he secured 
varied experience in the Insurance 
line and had twice the sole manage- 
ment of six or seven Insurance Com- 
panies. Early in 1905, he came in 
contact with Mr. H. O. Coates and 
started a joint business under the 
style of L. B. Coates & Co. 


The COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Limited, established its 
Lahore branch in 1897, its head 
office being in London. Capital, 
Rs. 23,90,550, and Reserve, 


Mr. H. E. Dav. 


Rs. 1,00,000. The business of the 
Bank is conducted on ordinary 
banking principles, and the range 
of its influence may principally 
be defined as between Karachi and 
London. 

Mr. Harry Edward Day, Agent of 
the Lahore Branch, was born in Lon- 
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don in 1879 and received his educa- 
tion privately at Bedford. After 
completing his education he entered 
one of the largest firms of chartered 
accountants in London, and for three 
years received his practical training 
in accounts. In 1899 he joined the 
Commercial Bank of India, Limited, 
as an assistant at the head office, 
London, and in 1go0 he was trans- 
ferred to India, under Mr. R. Murray 
at the Calcutta Office. 

He was next posted to the Karachi 
Branch, in the capacity of Account- 
ant, where he remained for about 
three vears. In 1906, he was ap- 
pointed as Agent to the Lahore 
Branch and took charge in the same 
year. 


COMPTOLR NATIONAL 
D’ESCOMPTE bE PARIS (French 


Bank). Head Office :—r1r4, Rue 
Bergere, Paris: Bombay Office, 
Esplanade Road. Established in 


India in the year 1866; Manager, 
Mr. L. Combe. Branches in all prin- 
cipal towns in France, Tunis, New 
Orleans, Melbourne, Sydney, all 
principal towns in Madagascar. 
London Office :—52, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C., London. Bankers, Bank 
of England. Capital, £6.000,000. 
The Bank does all ordinary bus'- 
ness in Banking. Drafts and 
letters of credit are issued payable 
at all chief commercial towns of 
the world. Travellers’ attention is 
especially drawn to its Letters of 
Credit Department in Paris, at the 
Branch Office, 2, Place de 1’Opera, 
in the very centre of the fashion- 
able quarter of Paris, on the 
Boulevards, facing the Grand Opera, 
and within easy reach of the 
principal hotels, theatres, and shops. 
Writing. reading rooms, telephone, 
all necessary arrangements for re- 
ceiving and despatching correspon- 
dence, exchanging money, letting 
safes, or parts thereof, where:n 
travellers can depos‘t valuables they 
do not wish to keep in hotels, strong 
rooms for the storage of heavy 
luggage, etc., are provided. The 
Bank is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay. 


Mr. LUCIEN COMBE, Agent, 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, Bombay Branch, was born 
in Paris in 1873. He was educat- 
ed also in the same city. After 
completing his education he joined 
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the French Bank in the year 1888, 
at the Head Office in Paris. He 
served the same Bank in London 
in the vear 1890, in New Orleans 
in the year 1896, and in Calcutta 
in the year rgoo. After this tho- 
rough experience in Banking he 


Mr. L. ComBe. 


was sent to Bombay in Ig03 as 
Acting Manager, and in the year 
1906, on the Ist of January, he 
was appointed Agent of the 
Bombay branch. He represents the 
Bank in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. CORY BROTHERS & 
Co., Ld., one of the largest firms 
of Colliery Proprietors and Coal 
Merchants in the world, have their 
Head Offices at Bute Docks, Car- 
diff, and 3, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. They have coaling stations 
at all the principal ports of the world. 
Their Indian Office is situated at 
the Royal Insurance Buildirgs, ro, 
Church Gate Street. Fort, Bombay. 
They are also Agents for the Burrakur 
Coal Company, Limited, of Calcutta, 
and Managing Agents for Shivraj- 
pur Syndicate, Limited. Their cable 
address at all ports is ‘‘ Cory.” 
The Indian Depét was established 
in 1899, for the sale of Cory’s 
Merthyr and  Cory’s Aberdare 
Merthyr Welsh coal, and for the 
purpose of carrying out bunker- 
ing contracts. The Agency for the 
Burrakur Coal Company was added 
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in the year 1901, and the firm 
became Managing Agents for the 
Shivrajpur Syndicate, Limited, in 
the year 1905. The latter Com- 
pany was formed for the purpose 
of working Manganese Ore, etc., in 
the Panch Mahals. The Indian 
Depét imports annually from 15 
to 20 thousand tons of Welsh coal, 
and about r00,000 tons of Bengal 
coal, and bunkers between 30 to 
50 thousand tons. The principal 
Steamer Lines supplied in Bombay 


are the Messageries Maritimes, 
German East Africa Line, Florio 
Rubattino, etc. To meet this 


volume of trade the most perfect 
organization is reeded, and the 
firm in its various branches and 
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agencies exhibits a systematic 
co-ordination which enables it to 
run its business with smoothness 
and regularity. Nothing connected 
with shipping or coaling comes 
amiss to this firm, which mao‘n- 
tains a large and competent 
European staff to look after 
its interests. The Manager of the 
Depot at Bombay, Mr. F. A. H. 
East, has been connected with 
the Bombay House practically 
since its inception, prior to which 
he had held positions of respon- 
sibility with the Sulphide Corpo- 


ration, Limited, of Newcastle, 
New South Wales, and_ the 
Vacuum Oil Company in 
London. 
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Messrs. COUTTS & Co., Army, 
Shipping, Forwarding and Passenger 
Agents, Bombay and Karachi. 

An extensive business has been 
built up within the last twelve years 
by the enterprise of the above well- 
known firm. It was in 1894 that 
Mr. Ernest Hadrian Coutts laid the 
foundation of this extensive organ- 
ization and ‘ts many ram fications, 
commencing business on a com- 
paratively small scale. 

The Chief Offices in Bombay at 
59, Hornby Row, occupy a_ promi- 
nent position in the strect which 
is the business ce.tre of the City, 
and contain in addition to the usual 
general offices and private rooms 
of the firm, a packing and despatch 
department, forward:ng department, 
shipping department and passenger 
department, with spacious and dry 
warehouses for storing passengers’ 
baggage at Frere Road, Mody Bay. 

The whole establishment is adm:- 
rablyv ordered and systematised, and 
presents at all times a_ scene of 
busy animation. The scope of the 
Company’s operations embraces all 
business connected with the shipping 
of goods in large quantities, the 
forwarding of parcels and packages 
or baggage to any part of the 
world by their well-known 
‘‘ Oriental Parcels ’’ and ‘‘ British 
and Foreign’’ expresses. In this 
connection they have also organ:zed 
a special service for the Military, 
particularly well and favourably 
known as the ‘‘Soldiers Express ’’ 
by whichthey convey boxes, heavy 
and surplus baggage, to any address 
in England, delivered at the door of 
the addressee, at very low charges, 
combined with despatch. The firm 
has by reason of this specially 
organized serv.ce been placed in a 
very prominent position with the 
military service in India. The 
special feature of the firmof Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., is that they give the 
benefit of all their above Express 
Services to the sender of parcels, 
etc., as they convey the same at the 
least cost, either by weight or mea- 
surement, whichever is the more he- 
neficial to the sender; and it is 
generally questioned how this firm 
can afford to offer these facilities, 
when similar houses apply the most 
profitable rate to themselves. 
Messrs.Coutts & Co. are ina position 
to answer this question, which they 


‘will be pleased to do at any time. 


As Passenger Agents, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. afford every assistance 
in booking passages, selecting desir- 
able berths, collecting baggage and 
placing it on steamers. They also 
store baggage, at a shilling per 
month per package. 

Letters, telegrams and _ parcels 
are received to await arrival of 
friends, for which no charge is 
made. They effect insurances, Life, 
Marine, and Fire, at lowest rates 
obtainable, and will collect amount 
of invoices against delivery of goods 
entrusted to their care. 

As Clearing and Custom House 
Agents, they clearconsignments from 
abroad through the Customs, and 
forward to any address. They enter 
into contracts with houses making 
various shipments by a single vessel, 
to receive and distribute the pack- 
ages to various addressees, and in 
this connection it is worthy of 
mention that houses who are in the 
habit of making shipment of single 
packages and pay.ng minimum 
steamer freight, should enter into 
correspondence with Messrs. Coutts 
& Co., who will be glad to advise 
them as to the means whereby these 
minimum freight charges may be 
saved. Their annual transactions 
amount to over 10,000 packages 
exported per annum and apprgx!- 
mately double that number jm- 
ported ; and these shipments include 
every conceivable variety of goads. 

The firm of Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
hold a very high reputation in the 
commercial world, and are well 
known in every part of the globe, as 
the result of twelve years of hard 
work, during which period they have 
never failed to carry out, in a satis- 
factory manner, any matter they 
have undertaken. They have lately 
opened a branch house at Karachi 
by special request of their 
various clients, which is. under 
the able direction of Mr. R. Clarence 
Miles, one of the partners in the 
Karachi branch of the firm. 

Mr. E. Hadrian Coutts, chief 
partner in the firm, is a gentleman 
of wide and varied experience, and 
necessarily of great administrative 
powers. He is a_ keen Free- 
mason, and much esteemed in con- 
nection with Lodge Perseverance, 
and Chapter Perseverance, 1n which 
he holds offices. . 

Messrs. Coutts & Co. have reliable 
agents and correspondents through- 


out the world. Their Chief Agents 
are Messrs. Sutton & Co., Carriers 
and Shipping Agents to H. M. 
the late Queen, of Golden Lane, 
London, who have over 600 
offices throughout Great Britain ; 
the Export Shipping Co., New 
York; and Mon. Geo. Gianola, 
late Henri Pinatel, Marseilles. 

Messrs. Coutts & Co. also repre- 
sent the following well known 
firms of Shipping Agents of old 
standing repute: Messrs. Pitt & 
Scott, Ltd., of London, Liver- 
pool and New York; Messrs. 
Wingate and Johnstone, _ of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester and Southampton; Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. 
The European General Express of 
London ; The Raymond and Whit- 
comb Co.’s Tour of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York; 
Messrs. Alfred H. Post & Co., 
London and New York, and many 
other Continental firms too numer- 
ous to mention. 

As authorized baggage agents 
for H. M. Transports, they are 
represented in London, Southamp- 
ton and Portsmouth by Messrs. 
Dawson Brothers and Messrs. 
Arthur Henniker & Co., Shipping 
Agents. They enjoy the patronage 
of the D. A. A. G., Brigade Office, 
Bombay Command, and of the 
officers, N.C. O.’s and men of almost 
all British regiments in India. 


Mr. JOSEPH COUTTS, Chief 
Accountant and Deputy Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, born in the 
year 1858 in Scotland, and educat- 
ed in the same country. He com- 
menced his Banking career in one 
of the Glasgow Branches in the 
Royal Bank of Scotland in 1875. 
After five years’ service in that 
Bank at several of its Branches, 
he obtained an appointment in 
the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta 
Which he joined in 1880. After 
serving two years in Calcutta, he 
Was appointed Assistant Account- 
ant at the Rangoon Branch, and 
from thence to the up-country 
Branches at several of which he 
Was agent. 

In 1892, he returned to Burma, 
and for a number of years was 
Agent of the Bank of Akyab and 
latterly at Moulmein; he also act- 
ed as Agent of the Bank at Ran- 
g00n. In 1906, he was transferred 
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at Calcutta and appointed by the 
Directors, Chief Accountant and 
Deputy Secretary of the Bank. 


Mr. J. Coutts. 


Messrs. COX & Co., Bankers and 


Agents, Hornby Road, Bombay, 
commenced business in London, 
May 1758, when Mr. Cox, who had 
been for some time Secretary to 
Lord Ligonier (at that time Field 
Marshal, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Master General of the Ordnance) 
was appointed by Lord Ligonier, 
Agent to the 1st Regiment of Foot 
Guards. Mr. Cox carried on his 
business in Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, alone until the year 1765. In 
January 1765 Mr. Cox entered into 
partnership with Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, and they commenced their 
joint business in Craig’s Court, 
Charing Cross; by this time they 
held the agencies for ten regiments. 
In July 1772 Mr. Mair succeeded 
Mr. Drummond in the parinership, 
the firm being from that time Cox 
& Mair. 

In 1775 Cox & Mair were agents 
to twenty-four regiments; in 1776 
to thirty regiments; in 1778 to 
thirty-five regiments. 

In June 1779 Mr. Bethell Cox, 
an only son, was brought into part- 
nership and the firm became Cox, 
Mair & Cox. In 1783 Mr. Mair 
died and was succeeded in the part- 
nersuip by Mr. Greenwood, the 
firm then becoming Cox, Cox & 
Greenwood. 
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In July 1790 Mr. Bethell Cox 
retired from the partnership, and 
the firm became Cox & Greenwocd. 

The commencement of the war 
with France in 1793 brought an 
immense accession of business, and 
in July 1797 Messrs. Meyricks hav- 
ing voluntarily relinquished the 
Paymastership of the Artillery (on 
account of the trouble attending 
it), the Marquis Cornwallis gave 
the appointment to Messrs. Cox 
& Greenwood. 

In 1795 Mr. Richard Henry Cox 
(grandson of Mr. Cox) was taken 
into the office, and became a part- 
ner in Christmas, 1800, the firm being 
then styled Cox, Greenwood & Cox. 

Mr. Charles Hammersley, nephew 
to Mr. Greenwood, came into the 
office in November 1800. At this 
time the house were Agents to the 
Artillery, fourteen regiments of 
Cavalry, sixty-four battalions of 
regular Infantry, fourteen unnum- 
bered regiments and_ seventeen 
regiments of Militia. 

Mr. Cox, the head and founder of 
the house, died in the month of 
August 1803, at the age of 86, and 
the firm then became Greenwood 
G& Cox. 

The business continued rapidly 
to increase. By the failure of Ross 
and Ogilvie in April 1804, the Third 
Foot Guards and seven regiments 
of the Line were brought to Craig’s 
Court, and Mr. Meyrick’s retire- 
ment in December 1805 brought 
a furthe: increase of seven regi- 
ments. In December 1806 Mr. C. 
Hammeisley being taken into part- 
nership, the firm became Green- 
wood, Cox & Co. 

In January 1806 the Corps in 
tne Agency of ihe house were 
the following, viz. :—The Artillery, 
Engineers, Cavairy. nineteen 
regiments of Wagon Train, one 
hundred and sixty-three battalions 
of Infantry and twenty-one tregi- 
ments of Militia. 

Mr. Henry Richard Cox became 
a partner in December 1828; in 
1830 the bankruptcy of MacDonald 
& Campbell brought an accession 
of business to the extent of seven 
regiments of Infantry, and one of 
Cavalry. 

On the 25th January 1832 Mr. 
Greenwood died in his eighty-fourth 
year, having been forty-nine years 
a partner and twenty-nine years the 
head of the house. 
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In 1833 the military year was 
altered, to commence on the Ist 
ef April. The object of the altera- 
tion was to give time, after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, for voting the 
supplies of the ensuing year before 
any issue took place. In the 
spring of thesame year, a Committee 
of the House of Commons on Army 
and Navy expenditure recommended 
the substitution of pensions for 
sinecures under Government, and 
some changes in the emoluments 
of Colonels of regiments, the object 
of which was to abol'sh 
non-effectives, and 
simphfy accounts. The 
only cons:derable  re- 
ductions were in the 
emoluments of — the 
Colonels of the Foot 
Guards (from which 
reduction the Duke of 
Wellington was spec.- 
ally exempted in con- 
sideration of h‘s great 
services,) and in those 
of regiments of Cavalry 
in India, which were 
deprived of the extra 
allowance for wear and 
tear of appointments 
in a tropical climate. 
On the 1st April 1834, 
the name of Greenwood 
was dropped and the 
firm became Cox & Co. 

Mr. Frederick W. Cox 
commenced hi's_ career 
in Craig’s Court in 
January 1829, and in 
December 1839 Charles 
Hammersley, Junior, 
and Hugh Hammersley 
were received into the 
office. 

In 1854 the war with 
Russia occasioned an 
augmentation to the 
army of upwards of 
forty thousand men, 
and on the embodiment of all the 
Militia,—English, Scotch and Ir-sh, 
Messrs. Cox & Co. obtained without 
solicitation the agency of seventy 
regiments. 

The termination of the war 
brought back the army to a peace 
establishment; the Cavalry and 
Infantry were reduced to nearly 
the same number as before the 
war, but the Artillery was fixed 
at an establishment of about 
twenty thousand men, being three 
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times the amount of the old peace 
establishment. 

In 1857 an expedition to China 
was prepared under the Earl of 
Elgin, cons'sting of about 4,000 
troops in addition to a strong sea 
force. Part of this force was inter- 


cepted for the more urgent service 
of India, and between thirty and 
forty thousand men were sent off 
from England and the Colonies in 
the course of the months of July, 
August and September, to assist 
in suppressing 


the Mutiny; Sir 


Cox & Co.’s BUILDING, BomBay. 


Colin Campbell being appo nted 
Commander-in-Chief in India, in 
the place of General Anson, who 
died at Meerut immediately after 
the first outbreak ‘in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Dur-ng the succeeding years, the 
business of the house cont’nued to 
expand steadily until the old prem- 
iscS became too small, and in 
1887 the firm moved into the new 
Bank built partly on the site of 
several houses fronting on Charing 


Cross, which had been previously 
bought as opportunity offered, and 
partly on aportion of the Craigs 
Court building. 

Again, in 1g0o0 the war with South 
Africa brought to the house an 
enormous access'on of business, and 
arrangements had to be made, and 
were successfully made, to carry out 
the financial business of officers 
actually in the field, the work of deli- 
vering to them their letters alone, 
whilst moving on the line of march, 
entailing a large additio: to the 
establshment of the 
Postal Department of 
the firm in London. 

The house had _ for 
a long time been con- 
sider ng the opening of 
branches in India, and 
‘n 1905 the first Indian 
branch was opened in 
Bombay. followed by 
another one at Rawal 
Pind:, 1n 1rgoé. 


Mr. FRANCIS 
ROWLEY ~ BIL, 
Manager of Messrs. 
Cox & Co., Bankers, 
Bombay, was born in 
England in the year 
1872, and educated at 
Marlborough — College, 
England. After finish- 
ing his education he 
joined the Bank of 
Scotland at Ke'so in 
the year 1890. Mr. 
H:ll was transterred to 
the Head Office of the 
Bank of Scotland at 
Edinburgh in the year 
1893. He then accept- 
ed a post in the Bank 
of Bombay and came 
to India in the year 
1894. He worked with 
the Bank with success 
for nine years and 
managed its four different bran- 
ches, including the one at Karachi. 
His abilities were well appreciated 
hy Messrs. Cox & Co., of London, 
who offered him the post of Manager 
of their branch in Bombay. 

This respons'ble post was accepted 
by Mr. Hill in the year 1905, and 
he opened in Bombay Messrs. Cox's 
first branch in India. Mr. Hill 
represents the Bank in the Chamber 
of Commerce. He has a great taste 
for different sports wherein he 


He is also a 
Bombay Light 
his energ es 


takes lively interest. 
Sergeant in the 


Horse, and devotes 


Mr. F. R. Hint, 


and time to maintain and raise 
the high standard of the Corps. 


Mr. CHARLES HERBERT 
MORGAN CRITCHLEY, Agent, 
Bank of Bengal, Cawnpore. Mr. 
Critchley commenced his banking 


Mr. C. H. M. CRITCHLEY. 


Career in the service of the Union 
Bank of Seotland, Inverness, in 
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1882, and subsequently joined the 
City Bank, London, serving in these 
two institutions till 1889, when 
he came out to India to enter the 
service of the Bank of Bengal, at the 
head office. Since that time, Mr. 
Critchley has filled various import- 
ant posts in the Bank of Bergal, 
having held the agencies at Patna, 
Nagpur, Agra, Allahabad and 
Lahore. He was appointed to the 
Cawnpore Branch on 1st March 1906. 


Messrs. CROMPTON & Co. 
L:mited, Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors, 99, Clive Street, Cal- 
cutta. English Offices and Works, 
London and Chelmsford. This 
large and important firm has grown 
from small beginnings, being the 
outcome of the time when electrical 
engineering was first being taken 
up on a serious scale in England. 
The founder of the present Company, 
which now ranks as one of the 
largest of the engineering and 
contracting businesses in England 
and India, was Colonel R. E. Cromp- 
ton, formerly a partner in the firm 
of T. H. P. Dennis & Co., brass- 
founders and general engineers. The 
Paris Exposition of 1887 was in- 
strumental in attracting Colonel 
Crompton’s attention to this branch 
of engineering, and a_ short whiie 
after he started the Chelmsford 
Works, manufacturing dynamo- 
electric generators of the Burgin 
type under improvements ot his 
own invention, and also arc-lamps 
of his own design. Electric lighting, 
however, did not obtain a’ general 
hold upon the commercial world 
until the year 1881, when the incan- 
descent lamp was introduced. Colonel 
Crompton at once took up the new 
system, introducing improvements 
into his dynamos to meet the new 
requirements. Previous to _ this, 
however, the firm had carried 
out some important installations in 
London and Glasgow, Victoria Rail- 
way Station in London being one of 
them. From now on, under Colone} 
Crompton’s proprietorship, the busi. 
ness rapidly developed, Messrs. R. 
k. Crompton & Co., as it was 
then styled, being foremost in the 
great developments of the dynamo 
which rendered it suitable for the 
modern system of distribution of 
electricity from central stations. 
In 1888 the business became so im- 
portant that it was necessary to 
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alter its constitution, and the present 
limited liability company was the 
outcome. At this time some very 
large and important installations 
were entrusted to the Company, 
among others, in London, the two 
central stations of the Kensington and 
Knightsbridge Electrical Lighting 
Company, the three stations of the 
Westminster Electrical Supply Cor- 
poration, and the stations of the 
Notting Hill Electrical Lighting Com- 
pany. The Chelmsford Works at this 
period were immensely enlarged, and 
the Company having ceased the 
manufacture of the Burgin type of 
dynamos with which Colonel Cromp- 
ton had commenced, were making to 
their own designs large bi-polar drum- 
wound machines for direct coupling 
to high speed engines, and their 
‘‘ Trade ‘’ dynamos_ with double 
limb magnets and ring-wound arma- 
tures for small installations. Storage 
batteries were also made a great 
feature of their system, Colonel 
Crompton being a strong advocate of 
the advisabiiity of always runnin 

generating plant at its full rated load 
as much as practicable. This led 
first to the ‘‘Crompton-Howell’’ 
accumulator, and later to the use 
of the same with the ‘‘ Crompton, 
MasIntosh ’’ automatic reversing 
booster, for traction loads, which 
has imtroduced extreme economy 
in the working of traction stations. 
The Company has not been without 
its share of misfortunes, which have 
been surmounted with splendid 
energy. In the year 1895 a disas- 
trous fire destroyed the Works at 
Chelmsford. All the machinery in 
course of construction for several 
large contracts was destroyed, and 
the fire caused severe loss by in- 
vading the offices, in consequence 
of which the plans and drawings 
in the possession of the Company 
were lost. The Company, however, 
were ultimately the gainers, for it 
was necessary to build new works 
at once, temporary sheds on the 
old site serving to carry on the 
business in the meanwhile. The 
new works enabled the Company to 
keep abreast of the times and 
undertake the manufacture of the 
new type of multipolar dynamo 
required by the recent introduction 
of electric traction. The energies 
of the firm have not been exclu- 
sively applied to civil and com- 
mercial life, both the Admiralty 
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and the War Office having availed 
themseives of the work of the Com- 
pany. Their field lighting and 
search light plant was largely used 
in the South African War, and 
Messrs. Crompton’s patterns of such 
plant have been standardized and 
adopted by the Regular Army with 
practically no alterations in the 
design. Their naval pattern search 
lights have held the field for twenty 
years in the British and foreign 
navies, and their business with the 
British Admiralty has included the 
complete equipment of war-ships with 
all electric gear for hoists and electri- 
cally driven machinery. Of late 
Messrs. Crompton have turned their 
attention to the electric equipment 
of mines, in which a large field 
is opening, as mine owners find the 
advantage of substituting electric- 
ity for older methods of working 
plant. The South African gold and 
diamond mines are largely indebted 
to this Company for up-to-date 
machinery. In India Messrs. Cromp- 
ton have been most successful in 
spreading the use of electricity 
for every-day purposes. Calcutta 
owes its public electric lighting and 
power supply to this Company, who 
built the four fine generating stations 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration. The power developed at 
these four stations has a total of 
10,900 horse-power. As is_ well 
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known, the supply of electric power 
for lighting and fans in Calcutta is 
remarkably steady and constant, a 
feature which is due to the excellent 
design and workmanship of Messrs. 
Crompton’s machinery. A similar 
installation is now under course of 
erection at Cawnpore by the firm 
for the Indian Electric Supply and 
Traction Company, who propose to 
work five miles of tramway as well 
as supply electricity for lighting and 
power. Madras has also called in the 
services of the firm, and contracts 
have been entered into between 
Messrs. Crompton and the Madras 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ld., 
co erect a large generating station 
for public supply of lighting and 
power, together with sub-stations 
and complete system of underground 


cables, the total available horse- 
power being some _ 5,360. This 
work is now in progress. Several 


other large contracts are coming on 
in India for installations of Messrs. 
Crompton’s specialities, the exceed- 
ingly fine work that they have done 
in this line having drawn general 
attention in the country. They are 
well equipped to attend to the 
business, which must grow extreme- 
ly large, as this huge country wakes 
up to electrical possibilities, having 
Branch Offices at Bombay : 8, Hum- 
mum Street; Cawnpore: 65A, Mall 
Road ; Madras, Blacktown ; besides 
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the Head Offices at 99, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


Mr. JAMES CURRIE, Chairman, 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 


Delhi, was born in Buteshire in the 
year 1854 and educated at Rothesay. 


Mr. JAMES CURRIE. 


He commenced his business career in 
the firm of Messrs. William Graham 
& Co., of Glasgow, and came out 
to Bombay in the year 1879 in 
the service of Messrs. W. & A. 
Graham & Co. of that city. In 
1881 he opened the firm of 
Messrs. Donald Graham & Co., 
at Karachi. Mr. Currie stayed 
at Karachi in the management 
of Messrs. Donald Graham & Co. 
for four years. In 1886 he 
decided to start in business on 
his own account, under the style 
of Messrs. Janes Currie & Co., 
and the firm has now offices at 
Delhi, Karachi, Cawnpore, and 
Amritsar. Mr. Currie has of late 
years given his more particular 
attention to business in_ the 
Punjab, where his business 
abilities are much esteemed by 
the commercial public. From 
1891 to 1895 he was Chairman 
of the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce. Within that period the 
Government conferred on the 
Karachi Chamber the honour of 
nominating a representative for 
the Bombay Legislative Council, 
and the Chamber elected Mr. 


Currie to represent them. On his 
retirement from the Chairmanship, 
the members of the Chamber, by 
a special resolution, placed it on 
record that during his term of office 
the work of the Chamber had been 
carried on most efficiently, and 
much had been done for the benefit 
of the trade of the Port, while the 
status of the Chamber, as a body 
representing the interests of the 
mercantile community, reached a 
position higher than it had ever 
before enjoyed. Mr. Currie has 
taken considerable interest in public 
affairs and served as President of 
the Karachi Municipality for three 
and-a-half years, and as a member 
of the Karachi Port Trust for about 
four years. He was one of the 
original founders of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, and was 
elected its first Chairman at the 
inception of the body in 1905. 


Mr. T. G. CUYPER, Engineer, 
Builder and Contractor, Calcutta, 


Ne. I. Gs Ceener. 


was born at Chittagong in 1857, 
educated at Calcutta at the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ School, and subse- 
quently at St. Xavier’s College, 
under the Jesuit Fathers. On leav- 
Ing school he was apprenticed to a 
large engineering and building firm 
in Calcutta, and having served his 
articles, entered the Public Works 
Department, but resigned later on, in 
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order to set upin business for him- 
self. One of the first large contracts 
entrusted to Mr. Cuyper in_ his 
private capacity was the old grand 
stand at the Race-course, which he 
built to the order of the Calcutta 
Turf Club. Mr. Cuyper has since 
done very large business in construc- 
tion work for the local jute, paper, 
bone and flour mills. He was elected 
a Municipal Commissioner for Ward 
No. X in Igoo, and served on the 
Corporation for six years. He did 
very good work when the plague 
was at its worst in Calcutta, in 


opening out the new road running | 


east and west through Chandney ; 
this locality near Chandney Hos- 
pital, called Goomghur, having been 
previously one of the most insani- 
tary and congested in Calcutta. The 
whole of this congested area was 
acquired by the Corporation under 
the then Chairman, the Hon’ble Mr. 
R. T. Greer. The new road has been 
named ‘‘Temple Street.” Mr. Cuyper 
was on the Committee of the Anglo- 
Indian Association before he left for 
England in 1905. He is now on the 
Committees of the Lawrence DeSouza 
Home for Widows, and the Deaf and 
Dumb School. Mr. Cuyper is a large 
landed proprietor in Calcutta. 


Messrs. DAMODAR_ KHETSEY, 
4, Church Gate Street, Fort, Bom- 


Mr. KHETSEY KARA. 


bay, Merchants and Importers of 
English and Continental piece-goods, 
established in the year r8ct. 


3°99 


Partners: Khetsey Kara and Lila- 
dhar Kara. The firm is interested 
in piece-goods in general, but par 
ticularly in coloured and black Ital- 
ians, coloured figure brocades, white 
satin and twill drills, white mulls 
and nainsooks, grey shirtings and 
dhooties and grey mulls. The mag- 
nitude of the firm’s operations can 


Mr. LILADHAR KARA. 


be judged, from the fact that they 
usually stand from year to year as 
either first or second among the 
native importing houses in Bom- 
bay. The firm makes a speciality 
of placing its goods on the market 
in proprietary brands: the ‘‘Pitch- 
kan, Pandan “"MAla-. 
‘“Toddy’’ and ‘‘Nal Chhaps’’ being 
well known and in much demand 
in all the principal markets of India, 
and the firm has correspondents in all 
the principal commercial centres 
of Europe. Mr. Khetsey Kara, 
senior partner and manager of the 
firm, belongs to the Bhatia commu- 
nity, renowned for its commercial 
enterprise. The piece-goods busi- 
ness was left to him as a heritage, 
inasmuch as his father and the 
other members of the family were 
well connected in the line, import- 
ing their requirements through 
European houses, when the trade 
in India was in its infancy. Mr. 
Kara, better known as Ka‘ia ‘Bal- 
va,’’ held an equally important 
position in the line, as instanced 
in the fact that he took a leading 
part in the formation of the Mooljee 
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Jetha Market—the chief centre of 
the piece-goods business in Bombay, 
ind one of the largest of its kind 
in India. The sobriquet ‘‘ Balva’’ 
was assoc.ated with his name in con- 
nection with his having successfully 
cornered the piece-goods supply 
during the share mania epoch, 
and the fam‘ly still continues to be 
known as the ‘‘ Balva’’ family. 

Mr. Khetsey Kara received his 
zarly education at the Elphinstone 
High School. Bombay, and completed 
his higher education at the Elphin- 
stone College. After finishing his 
education he entered the piece- 
goods line, taking a step higher 
and importing direct, without 
employing a medium. In 1804 
Mr. Khetsey started his business 
on his own account, but under the 
old name of ‘‘ Damodar Khetsey,’’ 
and has solely worked it up to its 
present level. Mr. Liladhar Kara. 
junior partner in the firm, joined 
in the year 1900, after finishing his 
education, and is now actively en- 
gaged in co-operating with his 
brother. 


Messrs. DAS & Co., Lock and Safe 
Manufacturers, Calcutta. This firin, 
which has attained — consider- 
able eminence as lock-smiths, was 


Babu 


K. L. DAs. 


founded at Chitpur, Calentta, im 
1879, by Babu Krishna Lal Das, 
who was at one time emploved 
as a clerk in a Government. office. 
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Babu K. L. Das felt that the clerical 
profession was not his true vocation, 
and noting the fact that, at the 
time, all good locks were of foreign 
manufacture, he perceived an open- 
ing for the introduction of the modern 
lock-smith’s art as an indigenous in- 
dustry. Without abandoning his em- 
ployment he conducted experiments, 
lasting a couple of years, which 
convinced him of the feasibility of 
his project. At the expiry of this 
period he obtained the financial 
assistance of the late Kumar Indra 
Chandra Singh, Bahadoor, of the 
Paikpara Raj, whom he convinced 
that lock-making could be intro- 
duced successfully in India. Babu 
K. I. Das’s first experiences were 
(disheartening and would have de- 
feated a man of less resolution. He 
had to engage, as workmen, native 
smiths from various viilages, who 
had pursued lock-making in the 
crude Indian manner as a branch of 
their trade. These men claimed 
exorbitant wages and proved full of 
antiquated prejudices. They refused 
to learn new methods and were 
unteachable and unmanageable. As 
a last resource, Babu K. L. Das 
decided to train up boys, living in 
the locality, to the art, but here 
again he met with many obstacles 
from his countrymen, who could not 
be brought to see the advantages of 
a new departure of this kind. As 
a consequence, he could only get 
apprentices by making them hand- 
some allowances ; but having secured 
a number of youths, he set to work 


to train them in earnest. The 
business under these circumstances 
was, as may well be imagined, 
not very satisfactory. High wages 
to incompetent workmen, = and 
allowances to apprentices who 


were not vet skilled enough to do 
good work, did not allow of success- 
ful financial results ; but Babu K. L. 
Das persevered, and gradually, as the 
apprentices attained proficier.cy, he 
was able to discharge the old work- 
men, who were but a drag on the 
business. About this time, also, he 
introduced certan improvements 
into his locks, «hich he protected by 
patent = His apphances were now so 
much :mproved as to warrant him in 
applying for Government patronage, 
which he obtained. Shortly after- 
wards, Lord = Ripon’s — circular, 
directing all) Indian) Governinent 
departments to use goods of Indian 


manufacture wherever practicable, 
was issued, and the Government 
orders for Das & Co.’s locks were so 
largely increased that the firm had 
for a whils to suspend sales to the 


Babu W. N. 


Das. 


public in order to meet the Gevern- 
ment demand. At this time Kumar 
Indra Chardra Singh, Bahadoor, who 
had so well supported Babu K. L. 
Das in his endeavours to benefit his 
country, died. The industry, how- 
ever, Was Now firmly establshed, and 
Babu K. L. Das’s time was so taken 
un with attending to the mechanical 
part of the firm s work that it becam 
necessary to place the conduct of 
other affairs in the hands of an 
agent. Messrs. McGavin Smith & 
Co. (a firm since defunct), agreed 
to accept the sole agency and 
push sales. Babu K. L. Das, now 
free to devote all his time to manu- 
facture, greatly improved his works 
importing a number of machine- 
tools to facilitate the processes. 
The constant Jabour and anxiety 
attendant upon the onerous task 
of establishing such a novel industry 
against discouraging opposition, told 
oi Babu K. L. Das’s health, just as 
he had succeeded in getting the 
business to work smoothly. Fearing 
that a breakdown would destroy his 
business, he initiated one of his 
nephews, Babu Woopendra Nath 
Das, into the craft and gave him a 
thorough training. In September 
1Syt, he made over the entire 


business, with the good-will, patent- 
nights, etc., to his nephew, as a 
gift, and retired up-country. Babu 
Woopendra Nath Das did net find 
the business devoid of trouble on 
taking it over. The workmen were 
dissatisfied on account of his youth, 
and many left to start in a small 
Way on their own account. Thosc 
that remained gave trouble and 
about this time, to add to his em- 
barrassments, Messrs. McGavinSmith 
& Co., the sole agents, wound up 
the:r business. Babu W. N. Das. 
however, had tact and perseverance 
enough to surmount these d'fficul- 
hes. Most of the men who had Icft 
toset up on their own account, failed, 
and asked to be re-employed at the 
Werks. Gradually the employés 
discovir.d the worth of the young 
ptopretor, and his ability. The 
business again begar to flourish. 
and it was found necessary tc 
remcve the manufactory to larger 
P mises at 117, Cossipur Road, and 
by the addition of more capital, 
Operations were much extend. 
cd. The firm gianied no more 


agencics, but by means of their. 


own employés undertook direct 
sales to the public. A number 
of other manufactures were now 


added to the business of the firm. 
There Included the manufacinre 
ov safes and boxes. specialities in 
elecircplating, cerpentry, tinsmith’s 
Work and general envineering. 
Owing to the introductic:i of these 
branches, the business was again 
removed to a more suitable place, 
5. Cossipur Road, where it is now 
Situated. The business in all its 
branches is now flourishing, and the 
manufactures of the firm hold their 
OWN against imported geads. The 
Indian Government deal with them 
largely, and both the European 
ind Incian public patronize the 
firm extensively. Credit is due, 
both to Baba K. L. Das ard his 
hephew, ike present proprietor, for 
the indomitable way in which they 
lave Overcome tie initial difficul- 
Nes of their enterprise. 


Messrs.5 NOGENDRA LAL 
DATTA & Co., Metal Merchants, 
41, Strand, Calcutta. The firm 
ealsin iron, steel, galvanized, corru- 
gated Sheeting and = galvanized 
ndging. Their Agents in London 
are Messrs. John Elliott & Sons, 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street; 
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Tulloch & Ce., 4, Fenchurch Avenue 
and Gibbon & Co., 21, Lime Street. 
The firm was established by the 
brothers Jogendra Lal and Nogen- 


Mr. N. L. Datra., 


dra Lal Datta, both of whom aie 
working partners. Mr. Jogendra 
Lal Datta ‘s a Bachelor of Arts 


Mr. J. L. DATTA. 


(Calcutta). and is also a Bachelor- 
in-law. The firm carries on a re- 
tail as well as a wholesale business. 
They have other premises at 21, 


3Ul 
Darmahatta Street, Calcutta. 
Their Bankers are the National 


Bank of India, Ld. They are one 
of the mest respectable of native 
mercharts in the line. 


Messrs. De NORONHA & SON, 


Hide and Skin Merchants and 
Government Contractors, Head 
Office, Cawnpore. The sole Pro- 


prietor of the firm is Mr. W.C. De 
Noronha, and their principal busi- 
ness is in hides and skins, which 
they export largely to the Continent 
of Europe and to America. Thev 
have Branches at Lucknow and 
Agra, and Agencies at Delhi, 
Meerut, Amritsar, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, and many other centres in 
India. Besides the hide and skin 
business, Messrs. De Noronha & Son 
carry on many other undertakings. 
They are proprietors of the Bailey 
Flour Mills at Cawnpore, started in 
1888 by the present proprietor. 
This is a roller flour mill, and 
one of the largest of the kind that 
grinds flour for the public in India. 
The firm are also proprietors of the 
Surki Lime Mills at Cawnpore. 
This concern was also started by 
the present proprietor in 1888, and 
is admittedly one of the largest and 
finest of its kind in Northern India. 
Messrs. De Noronha & Son also carry 
on the business of Auctioneers, and 
are, by appointment, Auctioneers 
to Government. They hold weekly 
auction sales throughout the year 
at their “premises in Cawnpore. 
They are also Advertising Agents 
for Upper India, representing in 
this hne Messrs. D. J. Keymer & 


Co., of London and Calcutta. 
Their business includes the agencies 
for the Manchester Insurance 


Company. and the Indian Datly 
Telegraph. They transact a large 
business as Forwarding Agents 
for goods to all parts of the world, 
through Messrs. Latham & Co., of 
Bombay, Karachi and London. 


Mr. WILLIAM CONSTANTINE 
DE NORONHA, Sole Proprietor 
of Messrs. De Noronha & Son, was 
born at Cawnpore in 1862 and 
educated at St. Mary’s College, 
Bombay. He is the only son of 
the late Mr. M. K. De Noronha. of 
Indian Mutiny fame, the friend 
of Brigadier-General Wilson of the 
64th Regiment of Foot. who was 
mortally wounded near the present 
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Cawnpore Station Theatre in 
1857. Mr. W. C. De Noronha, 
after leaving school, joined the 
Government Harness’ Factory 
School in Cawnpore, and in 1875 
he entered his late father’s firm. 
In the general business at present 
carried on he started a branch 
in photographic requisites, and 
subsequently founded a _ business 
in aerated waters for which he laid 
down a factory. He was a junior 
assistant in his father’s firm, and 
by his keen attention to business he 
soon pushed his way to the front, 
and the management of the whole 
business was shortly placed in his 
hands. His father. left the affairs 
of the firm entirely to his discretion. 
In 1888 Mr. W.C. De Noronha suc- 
ceeded his father as sole proprietor 
of the firm. He has other large 
interests in Cawnpore, being a share- 
holder in the banks, and in most 
of the Limited Companies owning 
mills in Cawnpore. As an auc- 
tioneer, he has attained great 
success, and has disposed of many 
large concerns that have been 
brought to auction, notably the 
jute mill which went at the figure 
of Rs. 4,96,000. His. father pre- 
sented him with a golden auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, in view of the 
fact that the natives entertained 
a superstitious feeling that large 
concerns should be knocked down 
with an implement of precious 
metal. He has also been presented 
with a silver hammer “for daily 
use, aud another golden one by 
Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co. These 
tokens of the esteem in which Mr. 
De Noronha is held by all classes 
of business men, are of sterling 
quality and fine workmanship. 
He is largely interested in charit- 
able institutions, to which he con- 
tributes largely. Recently he has 
given a handsome donation to Lord 
Roberts’ Soldiers’ Homes at Cawn- 
pore. Mr. De Noronha’s father 
was a famous man in his day, and 
held a golden trowel and hammer 
which were presented to him for his 
services in Rajputana as Superin- 
tending Engineer to the Tonk State. 


Messrs. LOUIS De SOUZA & Co., 
Coach Builders, Cabinet-makers and 
Auctioneers, Allahabad. Proprietor, 
Mr. Louis De Souza. This business 
was started by the present pro- 
prietor in the vear 1886, at first in 
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a very small way for coach building, 
shoeing forge, and auctioneering, Mr. 
DeSouza at first doing all the work 
himself. As the work increased, 
the proprietor gradually took on a 
few hands, increasing the establish- 
ment as the business expanded, until 
now he employs from 125 to 150 
workmen, including skilled artisans, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, 
etc. The firm have attained an ex- 
cellent reputation for the manufac- 
ture and repair of all kinds of con- 
veyances, and they now do a very 
large business throughout the pro- 
vinces. They are also manufacturers 
of all descriptions of cabinet work, 
furniture, etc., and contracting 
carriers to the 


‘*Pioneer.” With 


id 


Mr. Louis DeSouza, 


this business Messrs. De Souza & Co. 
combine an extensive auctioneers’ 
business. Their auction mart is 
120 by 56 feet, where weekly auc- 
tion sales are held. They also 
conduct open air auction sales and 
every description of business in 
this line. The proprictor, Mr. Louis 
De Souza, is of Portuguese descent, 
and was born in Delhi. He com- 
menced business on his own account 
at the age of 25 years. He is a 
member of the Institute of British 
Carriage Builders, London, and was 
for three years a Commissioner of 
the Allahabad Municipality. He 
has taken great interest in the 
Volunteer movement, and served 


for 20 years as a trooper in the 
United Provinces Light Horse, re- 
ceiving the long service medal. 


Messrs. DINSHAW & Company, 
General Merchants and Commussion 
Agents and Government Auctioncers, 
Meerut, United Provinces, were 
established in 1881, and have since 
carried on their business success- 
fully. The firm import direct 
from the manufacturers in Europe, 
and their principal dealings are in 
wines, oilman’s stores, fancy goods 
and general merchandise. The 
aerated waters manufactured by the 
firm are of high class, and well 
known throughout India. Originally 
founded by the father of the present 
proprietors, the late Mr. Dinshaw 
S. Dallas, the experience gained, 
combined with the energy put forth 
by the founder, tended to the success 
of the firm. Dinshaw & Co. are the 
local agents for shipping and for- 
warding for Messrs. Latham and 
Company, Bombay, and by means 
of this and their other agencies 
they are in a position to execute 
British and Continental orders placed 
with them. Mr. Jamshedjee Din- 
shaw, Managing Partner of the firm, 
was born in the year 1870, and 
educated at the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay. After completing 
his education he joined his father 
in business, and for 16 years worked 
with him at Meerut, where he 
gained his practical knowledge in 
general mercantile pursuits. He 
took up the management of the 
firm after the former’s death and has 
since carried on the business to a 
successful issue. 


Messrs. DOSSABHOY MER- 
WANJEE & Co., Merchants and 
American Agents—Head office, 6, 
Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Established in the year 1839 by the 
late Dossabhoy Merwanjee Wadia. 


Partners, Maneckjee Dossabhoy 
Merwanjee Wadia and Dossabhoy 
Framjece Dossabhoy Merwanjee 
Wadia. This firm has agencies all 


over the Bombay Presidency, and 
deals in exports and imports, but 
principally sewing machines, Indian 
blackwood carved furniture, carpets 
and curios. It is the oldest firm in 
Bombay having business connections 
with America, and the founder of the 
firm had the rare honour of being the 
American Vice-Consul in Bombay. 


It also had the unique honour of 
receiving a visit from President 
Grant when he visited this country. 
They are the pioneers of the sew- 
ing machine trade in India, and were 
the first to introduce kerosine oil, 
‘' Painkiller,’’ Pepperrell drills, 
and other articles of Amercian manu- 


Mr. M, D. M. Wapia. 


facture. The firm has been a very 
important link in introducing busi- 
‘ness connections between India and 
‘America, and is well known and 
enjoys the entire confidence and 
esteem of its numerous constituents 
and friends in both countries. It 
holds agencies for “Red and Barton’s 
Electroplated Ware,’’ ‘‘Scott’s 
Emulsion’’ and many other articles. 

The senior partner of the firm is 
Mr. Maneckjee Dossabhoy Mer- 
wanjee Wadia, whose portrait is 
given, and who has attained the 
ripe old age of 72 years. He is 
known to possess great business 
ability and sagacity, and is the 
guiding spirit of the firm, which 
he joined on the death of his father 
in the year 1865. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC 
Tyre Co., Ld., 49, Apollo Street, 
Bombay, is the Indian branch of 
the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co.,Ld., 
of London and Birmingham, who, 18 
years ago, introduced to the public 
the Dunlop pneumatic tyres which 
have since become world famous. 
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Until the year 1897, the Com- 
pany’s Irdian business was con- 
ducted from their Head Offices in 
London, but the increasing demand 
for Dunlop tyres in India and the 
East, necessitated the creation 
of a distributing centre, and the 
Indian branch was opened at 
Bombay in 1898. An immediate 
increase in business proved the 
wisdom of this step, and the 
Company’s trade has gone on 
steadily increasing from year to 
year. A branch has since had 
to be opened at 14, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, for the convenience 
of customers in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Dunlop tyres are stocked bv 
all cvcle agents throughout 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and 
there is not a single town of 
note where they cannot be 
procured. 

Although the original Dunlop 
tent and later Welch and 
Bartlett patents have expired, 
genuine Dunlop tyres are still 
protected by inviolable patent 
tights, the Doughty patent pro- 
cess of manufacture distinguish- 
ing them from imitations made 
by the2 old fashioned processes. 
Materials employed in the con- 
struction of Dunlop tyres have 
always been the very best pro- 
curable, and the Doughty pro- 
cess enables the Company to render 
Dunlop tyres so conspicuously su- 
pericr in respect to uniformity of 
size, weight, pattern and quality, 
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which 
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freedom from liability to dust boils 
and stripping of treads, anda con- 
Sequent degree of durability not 
approached under former systems 
of manufacture. 


DuNLop Motor TYRE. 


Dunlup motor tyres enjoy the same 


high reputation as Dunlop cycle 


The nineteenth year during 
Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres 
have been made by the 
inventors has been signalized 
by a continuous series of 
successful tests, through 
which Dunlop motor tyres 
have emerged triumphantly. 
In British-made Dunlop 
motor tyres the desiderata 
of resilience and speed, com- 
bined with durability, are 
fully secured, as_ records 
prove, the most important 
of the motoring events 
having been secured by 
cars fitted with Dunlops. 
The pre-eminent esteem 
in which Dunlop tyres are 
held by the trade was evi- 
denced by these tyres being 
more numerously repree 
sented than any other make 
of tyre on the wheels of 
cars exhibited at the London 


tyres. 
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Automobile Shows. The trade in 
Dunlop motor tyres has increased 
enormously. 

The Dunlop solid motor tyre, for 
motor buses, is the final outcome of 
many years’ practical experience and 
continuous and costly experiments, 
in all kinds of solid tyres for motor 
buses and commercial vehicles. The 
principle of construction embodies 
the latest ideas both in methods of 
manufacture and of attachment, 
insuring a highly efficient tyre free 
from the objections to which other 
solid tyres are subject. Complicated 
mechanical contrivances for keeping 
the tyre on, are entirely eliminated 
without loss of efficiency and with 
the advantages of easy manipulation 
and increased resiliency. The Dunlop 
solid motor tyre is built up of the best 
quality of rubber obtainable specially 
selected for the purposes and possess- 
ing great resiliency and durability. 

The Dunlop Company are also 
manufacturers of carriage tyres, 
rubber for all mechanical purposes, 
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etc.,etc. They are contractors to the 
Admiralty, British and Foreign 
railways, India Office and War Office. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHANNON 
TINKLER, General Manager for 
India for The Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company, Limited, was ap- 
pointed to the post, and came to 
India to take up his duties in July 
1904. He also holds the position ot 
General Manager of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company for India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. 


Messrs. J. DUXBURY & Co., 
Ld., of 24, Forbes Street, Bombay ; 
established in the year I8gI, are 
Merchants and Contractors to the 
Indian Government, and their Head 
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Office is in Manchester, England. 
They deal principally in Manches- 
ter piece-goods and all goods 


Mr. J. G. MARTIN, 


required for military 
equipment. They are 
Sole Agents in India to 
Messrs. Langworthy Bro- 
thers & Co., Ld., the 
well-known Manufacturers 
of Khaki Drill, and to 
Messrs. J. R. Gaunt & Son, 
Ld., Birmingham, Sword 
Cutlers, Button and Orna- 
ment Manufacturers. In 
addition to this the firm 
have their own Hosiery 
Mill at Tardeo, Bombay, 
known as the Duxbury 
Woollen Mill. Their Manager, Mr. 
John George Martin, who came to 
India in the year 1903, was born 
in England in the year 1878. 
Before coming to India he served 
as a Manager for several years in 
a cotton mill in Lancashire, and 
has practical experience of cotton 
and cloth manufacture. He was 
elected Manager to the firm in the 
vear 1905, and is also the Managing 
Director of the Duxbury Woollen 
Mill, and represents his firm on the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 


Mr. DWARKADAS DHARAM.- 
SEY, a prominent citizen and 
merchant of Bombay, was born in 
the year 1864 and received his 
education at The Elphinstone High 


School and St. Xavier’s College 
(Sanscrit as second language). He 
comes of the well-known Bhattia 
family of Seth Kima Govind to 
which also the late lamented 
Seth Lakhmidas Khimji, a J. P. 
and a well-known Philanthropist, 
belonged. Mr. Dwarkadas, from an 
early age, gave signs of future 
advancement, and by dint of sterling 
qualities of the head and heart 
has risen to the position of one of 
the leading and most universally 
respected citizens of Bombay. His 
remarkable success in commerce 
and mill industry is due to his 
spirit of enterprise and resourceful- 
ness; his business acumen, clear 


headed grasp of principles and de- 


Mr. DwaRKADAS DHARAMSEY. 


tails, coupled with indomitable per- 
severance and enthusiasm for work. 
He is a liberal and discriminating 
patron of learning. Many a poor 
and struggling student owes his 
success and rise in life to his help- 
ing hand, and while ever ready to 
a similate new ideas and ideals of 
a progressive age. he is tenacious 
of all that is sound and wholesome 
in antiquity. 
Young, bold and energetic, pos- 
sessing great tact and foresight, 
Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsey 135 
known as an expert in the mill 
industry, and his advice im 
multifarious intricate questions 
regarding trade marks and other 
matters is keenly sought and 


In the midst of 
his various engagements and 
duties, he takes part in 
public affairs and is one of the 


cheerfully given. 


most promising public-spirited 
citizens, anxious to serve the 
public and his country to the 


neglect and sacrifice of personal 
st. 

wee prominent member of the 
Bhattia community, he is held in 
high esteem and regard. He is a 
generous, if silent, donor, always 
prompt in helping the poor and the 
needy. His sound and _ practical 
knowledge of mill industry admuir- 
ably fits him to be a member of 
the Boards of Directors of about 
a dozen Mill companies and other 
concerns. He is the working agent 
of the Tricumdas, Lakhmidas 
Khimji and Bombay Cotton Mills. 
The idea of starting a bank on the 
lines of the Bank of Bombay 
originated with him and_ he has 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
Bank of India, to the formation 
of which he has _ energetically 
contributed not a little, an accom- 


plished fact. Bombay: 


The Government of tb 
appreciating his high qualities, 
simultaneously appointed him as 


a Member of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust, a Justice of 
the Peace, and a Member 
of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, a compliment as 
unique asit was thorough- 
ly deserved: in the affairs 
of these and other public 
bodies, he takes a keen 
and active part. He is 
also a member of the 
Managing Committee of 
the Bombay Mil] Owners’ 
Association. 

Mr. Dwarkadas’ life 
and career afford a 
stimulating and inspir- 
ing example of what 
Capacity joined to unsel- 
fish devotion to duty 
and a spirit of enterprise 
and hopefulness can 
accomplish : an example 
which his countrymen 
will do well to imitate. 


— 
{Ow 
ed 


:( ~ 


Messrs. DWARKADAS 
VUSSONJEE & Co., 
Agents. Sole Proprietor, 
Mr. Naranji Dwarkadas. 
This business was estab- 
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lished in 1873 by the late Mr. 
Dwarkadas Vussonjee, father of 
the present proprietor. The 
firm are Agents to the Jivraj 
Balloo Spinning and Weaving Com- 


The Late Mr. DWARKADAS VUSSONJEE. 


pany, Limited, a joint stock associa- 
tion, owning a cotton mill situated 
at Tardeo, Bombay. This Company 
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was founded in 1873, by Mr, 
Dwarkadas Vussonjee. The mill js 
styled after the well-known Jivraj 
Balloo family, from which Mr, 
Dwarkadas Vussonjee was descend. 
ed. The original capital of the 
mill was Rs. 7,50,000, which was sub- 
sequently raised to Rs. 13,00,000, 
divided into 1,100 whole shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each and 800 quarter shares 
of Rs. 250each. The millis furnished 
with 34,500 spindles and about 700 
looms. It employs about 1,300 
hands. All the affairs of the mill 
are managed by the present 
proprietor of Messrs. Dwarkadas 
Vussonjee & Co., Mr. Naranji 
Dwarkadas, who is ex-officio Director 
and Chairman, with the assistance of 
a Board of Directors consisting of 
Messrs. Murarji Narotam Gordhan- 
das and T. K. Gajjarl, and a 
secretary Mr. J. K. Parulkar. The 
registered office of the company is 
at Whiteaway, Laidlaw’s Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Mr. Naranji Dwarkadas has other 
interests in cotton as well, being the 
sole proprietor of the ‘‘ Naranji’’ 
Mill at Parel, Bombay, which runs 
20,000 spindles and employs about 
600 hands. Mr. Naranji is also 
partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Glazebrook, Tejpal & Co., a firm 
devoted to cotton and insurance 


JivRaJ BALLOO SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANY'S MILL, 
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business at Bombay, and having the 
same address. He has also opened 
a pearl agency business. Thus, 
Mr. Naranj: Dwarkadas is a land- 
lord, mill-owner and merchant. 
He is a Justice of the Peace, leader 


Mr, NARANJI DWARKADAS. 


of the Bhattia community, and 
very popular among all other 
communities of Bombay. He also 
holds the position of Director of 
the Lakhmidas Khimji, Lakshmi, 
and Moon Mills, and is a member of 
the committee of the Goculdas 
Tejpal Charities, as well as of several 
other charitable and _ benevolent 
institutions. He resides at Dariav 
Mihel, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


Th: ELGIN MILLS, Cawnpore. 
The mills belong to a private 
company who carry on _ the 
business of cotton spinning and 
weaving in all its departments. 
The establishmeat of the mills 
dates from almost immediately 
after the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
Itis the premier concern of the 
sort in India, and the idea of 
originating the industry of cotton 
spinning ona large scale in 
Cawnpore seems to have been due 
to Mr. Buist, who was in 1860 the 
station master at the newly-opened 
East Indian Railway, Har Chand 
Rae, Ramanand Goro’ Pershad 
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Sukul, and Muflis Rai Ganga Sahai, 
with Babu Nanu Mal, who was 
an employé of Mr. A. Warwick, 
from Hinganghat. With these gentle- 
men several military men were 
shortly afterwards associated, among 
them Captain Aitkin, afterwards 
Inspector-General of Police, Oudh, 
and Captains Toby and Coghill. 
It was not till the year 1861, 
however, that the — prel:minar-.es 
were atranged and a I'mited company 
floated, under the stvle of ‘‘ The 
Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited,’’ Mr. Hugh 
Maxwell being one of the directors 
of the Company, and ae Mr. 
Bradbury, the first pract:cal manz- 
ger. For the purpose of the busi- 
ness, about 25 acres of land, on 
which stood the ruins of the 
buildings known as the Old 
Hospital, situated on the bank of 
the river between the riverside 
Custom House at Parmit Ghat 
and the ruins of the old Magaz:ne 


(blown up by the Nana Saheb 
during the Mutiny), were ac- 
quired. In about two years’ time the 


mill bu:ldings were crected and the 
machinery installed. In the year 
1864 the mills commenced work. 
At first the establ'shment of this novel 
venture in India was a very uphill 
task. It was not enough to import 
machinery: the raw nat:ve hands had 
to be taught to use it, and every step 
needed the supervision of European 


experts. These difficulties being 
overcome by indefatigable work, 
and the native workmen trans- 
formed into fair spinners and 
weavers after the European style, 
very satisfactory yarns and cloths 
were eventually produced at the 
mills. The mechanical difficulties 
having thus been disposed of, there 
remained the commercial difficulty 
of the introduction of a new 
article to the consuming public. 
There was then practically no 
local market for the manufactured 
goods at Cawnpore. The country 
dealers, with the conservatism of the 
East, stood aloof, and it was only by 
dint of great push that a market 
was created, bundles of the fabrics 
being even distributed gratis to 
bring them intonotice. The dealers 
soon discovered the value of the art- 
cle, and those who had received trial 
samples gratis, returned as purcha- 
sers. But despite the most strenuous 
efforts, sales at first went slowly, 
and the success which was certain 
to come froin the well-judged enter- 
prise was not to be reaped by the 
pioneers of the industry. It proved 
too great a task for the company to 
establish the industry, teach the native 
hands to produce, and to carry stocks 
of goods, all the while wa‘ting for the 
introduction of sales on a large scale. 
The enterprise struggled on for a few 
years; laying the foundation of the 
large success Which in later time 
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attended the business when taken up 
by others. At last, in 1871 the 
concern went into liquidation. The 
goodwill, stock, buildings, and plant 
were disposed of by public auction. 
The original capital sunk in the con- 
cern had been about three lakhs, and 
the upset price was put at two lakhs, 
There was one bid only, that of Mr. 
Maxwell, of Rs. 2,01,000. This was 
on behalf of Messrs. Begg, Dunlop 
& Co., of Calcutta, and Begg, 
Maxwell & Co., of Cawnpore. The 
property was knocked down to 
them at this price. Subsequently. 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop withdrew, and 
Messrs. Begg, Maxwell took up all 
the shares. The concern then be- 
came a private business, w.th the 
partners in Messrs. Begg, Maxwell 
& Co. as share-holders, together wth 
Mr. A. S. B. Chapman, who was 
admitted at about the same time. 
The names of the partners were 
Messrs. Hugh Maxwell, David Max- 
well, J. MacDonald Dunbar, Ralph 
Maxwell, and Colonel Weller. About 
two years before the liquida- 
tion the old company had secured 
the services of Mr. Gavin Jones, a 
relative of Mr. Hugh Maxwell, to 
act as manager and secretary. His 
services were retained by the new 
concern until 1872, when he left in 
order to start the Muir Mills, which 
have also attained a prominent posi- 
tion in the Indian cotton sp:nning 
industry. At the time of the transfer 
of the business from the old to the new 
company, a turn had taken place in 
the affairs of the local industry. The 
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pioneer work had been effective, and 
the goods were rapidly becoming ac- 
ceptable to consumers. The native 
hands had_ been thoroughly trained 
and proved efficient, hardworking, 
and tractable. As soon as the new 
company started operations, the in- 


Mr. W. G. BEvis. 


Huent:al firm of Messrs. Baijnat: 
Ramnath offered to finance it. Thev 
obtained the agency for the sale of 
all yarns turned out, and generally 
undertook the business of middlemen 
between the manufacturers and the 
smaller native dealers and weavers. 
Since then, the Elgin Mills have gone 


, connected 
East Indian Railway siding to the 
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on from success to success, until their 
Name 1S now a household word in 
India. Their manufactures consist of 
woven goods, drills, doosootties, turban 
Cloths, towels, sheetings, dhoties and 
the well-known ‘‘ twill lining’’ so uni- 
versally used and appreciated for 
summer shirts; also grey yarn of all 
counts from 12's to 24’s. Up to the 
year 1886 it was unusual to make any 
yarn of a lower count than 20's, but 
since that date a demand has set in 
for lower counts, such as 12’s and 16’s, 
which were never made in the olden 
days. Thecotton obtainable locally 
lends itself better to the manufacture 
of the lower counts. As for the higher 
counts, cotton from Hinganghat 
and the Berars is necessary. The 
property of the Elgin Mills consists of 
25 acres of freehold land, on which 
Stand three separate mills containing 
50,000 spindles and 600 looms. There 
are well-built offices and bungalows 
for the manager and staff, to which 
are added a club for the European 
staff, a dispensary and post office. 
The mills employ from 1,500 to 1,690 
hands, and a further 500 to 1,000 in 
industries outside. The 


mill is 33 miles long. For over forty 
‘vears the Elgin Mills have held 


3(;oVvernment contracts for the cloth- 


sing of the police of the United 


“Provinces, and also for many years 
6a s‘milar contract 


for the Pun- 
jab police. The Elgin Mills are 
the pioneers of the cotton-spinning 
industry in Upper India and the 
precursors of all the numberless cotton 
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present existing in the 
also the direct 
several mills at 


mills at 
United Provinces ; 
parent of the 
Cawnpore. 

The Mu‘r Mills, a similar under- 
taking, were started by Mr. Gavin 
Jones, formerly manager and -<ecre- 
tary of the Elgin Mills. Another insti- 
tution, the Cawnpore Cotton Mills, 
was established by Mr. John Har- 
wood. at one t:me weaving master 
at the Elgin; and still another, the 
Victor.a Mills. was started by Mr. 
Atherton West. also at one time the 
Elgin Mills weaving master. Of late 
years there have been further addi- 
tions to the proprietary partnership. 
In rgoo Messrs. W. G. Bevis. T. E. 
Strachey, J. L. R. Reeve and Frank 
Dunbar were ad- 
mitted partners. 
and still later. 
Major W. M. 
Tracey. Mr. W. 
G. Bevis entered 


the new com- 
pany’s service 
almost at the 


outset of its 
career, in 1867. 
He came out 
from England di- 
rect as assistant 
and has_ since 
risen to manager, 
and now to man- 
aging partner. 
Mr. Bevis, des- 
pite his busy life 
as assistant man- 
ager and manag- 
ing partner of 
the Elgin Mills, 
has found time 
to take an active 
‘interest in other affairs. both public 
and private. He was for three 
years on the Municipal Board 
of Cawnpore as the nominee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is a member of the Upper India 
Chamber ‘of Commerce and_ has 
filled the position of Vice-President 
and President of that body. 
He is a Director of the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills, the Egerton Woollen 
Mills, the Cawnpore Sugar Works 
and other commercial companies. 
He was connected with the Cawnpore 
Light Horse for about ten years, as 
a non-commissioned officer, and sub- 
sequently joined the Cawnpore 
Volunteer Rifles, from which he re- 
tired with the rank of Captain. 
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The EMPIRE ENGINEERING 
Company, Liimited. The 
rise of Cawnpore as a manufactur- 
ing centre brought about a local 
demand for workshops in which 
repairs, rerewals and _ extensions 
could be carried out. Mr. Gavin 
S. Jones, and his son, Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, set themselves to supply this 
want by the establishment of the 
above Company in the vear 1808. 
The concern was successful from 
its inception, but the outside de- 
mands made upon the small foun- 
dry and machine shop at first laid 


down by the promoters speedily 
led to a great increase in the 


plant. The execution of local con- 


tracts speedily became but a small 


EMPIRE ENGINEERING CO.’s Saw MILLS. 


part of the business carried on by 
the Company, and to the work- 
shop, which was increased to a very 
large extent in size and resources, 
were added extensive saw-muls 
and a wood-working department, 
fitting and erecting shops, and a 
foundry of large dimensions and 
capacity, all fully equipped with 
modern machinery, to carry out all 
descriptions of mechanical engineer- 
ing work, from the building of a 
bridge or railway wagon. down to 
the shaping of a bolt. The works 
are now the largest and most. pro- 
gressive engineering shups in Upper 
India. The Company are entrusted 
with large and important contracts 
from the Railways, Public Works 


and the Ordnance Departments, in 
structural iron-work and wood-work, 
and they also meet all the require- 
ments of the municipalities of 
Upper India. in connection with 
wa‘er-works, drainage-works, light 
railways and other municipal im- 
provements demanded by modern 
conditions, which constantly cail 
for the services of skilled con- 
tracting engineers. The Company 
aisu pay a great deal of attention 
to sanitary engineering. They have 
made a speciality of agricultural 
machinery, such as sugar mills, 
oi] mills, flour mills, well-sinking 
apparatus, ploughs and other agri- 
cultural implements, which they are 
steadilv improving and adapting 
to the special 
requirements of 
the country, and 
introducing to 
cultivators. The 
workshops alone 
cover 4} acres of 
land and are 
conveniently sit- 
uated in the 
heart of the in- 
dustrial centre 
of Cawnpore. 
They have direct 
access, by means 
of their own 
railway-siding, 
to the five dif- 
ferent systems 
of railway lines 
which __ radiate 
from Cawnpore 
to all parts of 
the country. The 
+ Company, with 
_ "great foresight, 
acquired ample land for extensions 
at a time when land was compara- 
tively cheap, and owing to their 
central position, convenient to ex- 
tensive railway communications, 
with cheap labour, and a contin- 
ually increasing demand for en- 
gineering work, these workshops 
have every prospect of expanding 
into a very large undertaking, com- 
paring favourably with the largest 
engineering works in Calcutta of 
Bombay. The business of the 
Company is managed by Messrs. 
Gavin Jones & Son, Civil Engineers 
of Cawnpore, who have devoted 
much energy and capital to 1s 
establishment. Messrs. Gavin Jones 
& Son are intimately connecte 


with all that is most progressive 
in Cawnpore industries. Mr. Gavin 
Jones, senior, was the founder of 
the cotton and woollen industries, 
and is very largely interested in 
this go-a-head centre of Upper India. 
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menced business with but a single 
cow of her own, but the purity of 
her supplies led to many friends 
urging her to increase her stock. 
As fast as she bought more cows 
to supply the demand. more and 
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The firm of Gavin Jones & Son also 
undertake a considerable amount 
of civil engineering work, and have 
Within the last two years estabiished 
an electrical department, and 
have carried out several important 
undertakings in this Ine, through 
the experienced electrical engineers 
In their employ. This firm is a 
true exponent of the real Indian 

Swadeshi’’ cult; and it is to the 
enterprise of such firms that India 
Must look for the development 
of its internal resources, enabling 
the country to become self-sup- 
porting. To this end, it is to be 
hoped that the Government of 
India will, in time, reinove the 
Many Testrictions in the matter of 
Indiun firms competing for con- 
tracts, that hamper their move- 
ment; and that they will adopt a 
policy of enconravement. 


The EXCELSIOR DAIRY 
FARM, Cawnpore. sole proprietor, 
Mrs. W, Hodgen. This isoneof the 
best and largest dairies in India. 
It was started in quite a small way 

y the present proprietor about four 
years ago. Mrs. Hodgen com- 


more customers came in, and she 
was obliged continually to add to 
her herd of cattle to supply the 
increasing demand, till she now 
owns about 150 head of stock. 
The Government is one of her best 
customers, and Mrs. Hodgen has a 
contract to furnish milk direct to 
the Government dairies at Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow and Umballa. She 
also supplies the whole of the 
hospitals, and among the residents 
of the station of Cawnpore she has 
more than 400 customers to whom 
she forwards regular supplies of 
milk. Besides the dairy business, 
which Mrs. Hodgen has worked 
up to such fine proportions In so 
short a time, she has recently 
started the Excelsior Bakery for 
the purpose of supplying bread 
and confectionery to the residents 
of Cawnpore. This establishment 
has been modelled on the most 
approved:: modern lines and_ is 
entirely under! European super- 
vision. To this end, a European 
confectioner. of many years’ ex- 
perience. has been specially retained. 
The first quality bread is made 
from the finest Australian flour, 
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raised with hop yeast. The Excel- 
sior Bakery gives special terms to 
clubs, messes, hospitals, etc. 


Messrs. FOY BROTHERS, 
Leather Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants, Cawnpore. This firm was 
established in the year 1872 by 
Messrs, Arthur and Edward Foy ; 
at first in a very small way. 
Under the able management of 
the brothers the business increas- 
ed, until now it is one of the best 
known in thisline in India. Foy 
Brothers make a speciality of 
leather belting, for which one of 
their best customers is the Gov- 
ernment of India who called 
attention to it in a resolution in 
the early eighties. Mr. Arthur 
Foy retired from the business in 
1893, and Mr, Edward Foy has 
since conducted it alone. The 
firm confine tieir operations to 
the manufacture of leather goods 
by hand work, and give employ- 
ment to a large number of skilled 
workmen. They make excellent 
saddlery, accoutrements, boots, 
etc. The North-West Tannery 
is another venture which was 
started in the year 1892 by Mr. 
Edward Foy, inconjunction with 
Mr. T. T. Bond, for tanning and 


Mr. E. Foy. 


manufacturing purposes. This ven- 
ture was consolidated into the North- 
West Tannery Company, Limited, 
in 1893, with Mr. Bond as Managing 
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Director, and Mr. W. B. Shewan, 
whose knowledge of tanning and 
experience in the details and 
management of tanneries helped 
much in the establishment of the 
Tannery and launching of the Com- 
pany, as Tanner and Managing 
Secretary. Mr. Edward Foy is still 
a large shareholder in the Company. 
Mr. Edward Foy also started in con- 
junction with Mr. T. T. Bond, the 
Cawnpore Flour Mills, which were 
later consolidated into the present 
Cawnpore Flour Mills Company, 
Limited. Foy Brothers are also 
Agents for the Indian Aluminium 
Company, Limited, of Madras, and 
for the Kusanic Tea Company, 
Limited, of Almora, in the Hima- 
layas. Messrs. Arthur and Edward 
Foy are the sons of Mr. Andrew Foy 
of Dublin. All were inthe service 
of the Government of India in the 
North-West Provinces for many 
years. Mr. Arthur Foy had a Mutiny 
Medal and Mr. Edward Foy a medal 
for the Ambeyla Campaign of 1862 
on the North-West Frontier of India. 
Mr. Arthur Foy died in the year Igo2 


Messrs. J. FRIZZONI & (Co. 
Builders and Contractors, Allaha- 
bad, and Branch at Agra and Cawn- 
pore. This firm was established 


A. STROMEYER. 


in the year 1860 at Allahabad by 
Mr. Giusseppe Frizzoni. After con- 
ducting the business for about ten 
years, Mr. Frizzoni retired, and it 
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was taken over by Mr. Rudolph 
Meyer who was succeeded by Mr. 
Julius Meyer. In the vear 1886 
Mr. Reitmann came in as a partner, 
and in 1891 Mr. Stromeyer. Later, 
Mr. Henry Thomson, A.M.I.M.E., 
England, joined the firm. The firm, 
are large manufacturers of tiles, 
bricks, etc. They employ about 
500 men and 10 European assistants. 


Mr. Thomson is an_ experienced 
engineer having been employed 
for Ig years at the Cawnpore 


Woollen Mills as Chief Engineer. 
The firm has done a great deal of 
work in the Provinces, and among 
other specimens of their skill there 
are standing the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Allahabad, the Mayo 
Hall, Lady Muir House, the Soldiers’ 
Institute, the All Saints’ Cathedral 
and Reman Catholic Cathedral, 
the Convent, and many others; also 
the Government buildings on the 
Grass Farm, the American Mission, 
Bishop’s Lodge, etc. Mr. Alfred 
Stromeyer, the present senior pert- 
ner of Frizzoni & Co., is a native of 
Germany, where he studied the pro- 
fession of an architectural engineer. 
He proceeded to the United States 
of America, where he practised till 
1885, when he came to India to enter 
the service of Frizzoni & Co., being 
admitted a partner to the firm in 
1891. Mr. Henry Thomson 1s a 
native of Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
acquired his mechanical education 
in his native city. Hecame to India 
to join the service of the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills, on leaving which 
after 19 years, he joined Frizzom & 
Co. He has beer connected with 
the Cawnpore Voluntecr Rifles for 
twenty years and has atta‘ned the 
rank of Captain. He is a_ keen 
Freemason, andis P. M. and R.A.M. 


The GANESH FLOUR MILLS 
Co., Ld. Delhi. This enterprise 
was started in the year 1891 as 
a limited Company, with a capital 
of Rs. 2,50,000, which was sub- 
sequently increased in 1594 to Rs. 
4,00,000. The buildings and mill 
were completed in 31894 and com- 
menced work on 24th May in that 
year. In January 1906 the capital 
was increased to Rs. 5,.50,000, and the 
plant increased to the capacity of 
24 sacks per hour, and in July of 
the same year the capacity of the 
mill was again increased to 35 
sacks per hour, each of 280 Ibs. 


INDIA. 


The Company carry on the busi- 
ness of Corn Millers producing four 
kinds of flour, four of “atta,’’ 
three of semolina, and two of 
bran. In addition to this, there 
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is barley-atta, barley and gram- 
flour. The processes are carried 
out in the most modern and up-to- 
date manner, entirely by machinery, 
actuated by a 200 _ horse-power 
steam engine, which is now being 
replaced by a 500 I. H. P. engine. 
Every attention 1s paid to clean- 
liness, the grain being thoroughly 
washed and sorted by mechanical 
operations _ before being ground, 
and entirely untouched by hand. 
There is a_ large demand _ for 
the produce of the mills which 
is shipped to all parts of India 
and Burma. The Company 
has large Government contracts 
for India and Burma. Besides 
the above, the mills produce four 
different kinds of fodder. The 
mills are situated to the west of 
Delhi, near the Rajputana- Malwa 
Railway and S. P. Railway, Pan- 
jabisarae Station, and are situated 
in extensive grounds surrounded 
by a high stone wall. The Mil 
building itself is 215 feet long by 
65 feet broad and 68 feet in height. 
All the partition walls in the build- 
ing are fitted with double wrought- 
iron fireproof doors, 45 in number. 
There are six godowns 8o feet by 


40 feet for storage. There is a 
separate platform on the premises 
for loading up the produce to the 
railway, and by the excellent ar- 
rangements loading can be carried 
on for 24 hours continuously. 

On the same premises are the 
bungalows for the Manager and 
employees ; these, as well as the mill 
itself, are lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity, and there are admirable fire- 
extinguishing arrangements. The 
mills are throughout under Euro- 
pean supervision, the — services 
of an expert European Manager, 
two Engineers and one Supervisor 
being entertained. Purchase and 
sale is conducted by the Managing 
Director. With the great grain- 
producing districts of Northern 
India at hand, it is not surprising 
that the enterprise should be ‘so 
successful, grain to supply the mill 
being bought cheaply at Meerut 
and in the Punjab. The Company 
is a striking example of Native 
Indian enterprise, the seven Direc- 
tors being all Indians, Mr. Kishun 
Chund being the Managing Director. 
This gentleman was born in the 
year 1839, and in 1858 entered the 
service of the Railway, which he 
left in 1867 to study law. Mr. 
Kishun Chund joined the Allaha- 
bad Bar in 1869. In 1870 he 
transferred his practice to Delhi 
and continued at the local Bar 
until the year 1894. His eyesight 
commenced to fail him in 1884, and 
he had the misfortune to lose it 
completely in 1890. This, how- 
ever, has not prevented him from 
taking a very active interest in 
affairs, as attested by the establish- 
ment of the Ganesh Flour Mills. 


Messrs. GILL & Company, 
Merchants, 4, Bruce Lane, Bom- 
bay. Established in the year 1887. 
Partners -—Messrs. H. Gill, W. 
Priestley, and J. L. Ainsworth. 
This firm deais principally in 
cotton. It has also one of the 
largest cotton forwarding businesses, 
aving local dealers as its con- 
stituents, throughout India. The 
frm is also sole representative 
for the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London. 

Mr. Humphries Gill, senior part- 
her and the originator of the firm of 
Messrs. Gill & Co., came to India 
in the year 1869 and served in the 
celebrated firm of William Nicol & 
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Company till the year 1878 when 


the Company failed. He then 
Started business on his own ac- 
count, and ultimately formed 


Me. .H.. Git. 


Gill & Company, and established 
it in the year 1887. He is Chair- 
man of the Harvey and Sabapathy 
Press Company, which has done 
very well since it was taken over 
by the present Secretaries and 
Treasurers, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Gill. 


Messrs. GLAZEBROOK, TE]- 
PAL & Co., Merchants and Ex- 
porters, Bombay, established in 
the year Igor by Messrs. N. S. 
Glazebrook, G. G. Tejpal and Na- 
ranji Dwarkadass. The firm do a 
large trade, their staple commodity 
being cotton, which is exported in 
large quantities to Europe, Japan 
and China. They are also agents 
for the British America Assurance 
Company. Mr. N. S. Glazebrook, 
the senior partner, was born at 
Liverpool and entered commercial 
life in the firm of Messrs. Lyon, 
Comber & Co. He came to Bom- 
bay in the year 1881 in the service 
of the same firm, in which he subse- 
quently became a partner. When 
the firm of Lyon, Comber & Co., of 
Liverpool, decided to wind up their 
cotton business, Mr. Glazebrook 
decided to start business on his own 
account and established his present 
firm. Mr. Glazebrook is a promin- 
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ent expert in cotton, and for sev- 
eral terms filled the office of 
Chairman of the Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation of Bombay. He is also 
an active member of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, and a Direc- 
tor of the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Co., and the New Mofussil 
Co. Lad. 


Mr. ROBERT GOODALL, Agent, 
Bank ot Upper India, Lucknow, 
is the son of the late Mr. Robert 
Donald Goodall, Government 
Official, and a direct descendant of 
the famous Dr. William Carey, so 
well known as the pioneer mission- 
ary in India. Educated at West 
Drayton in Middlesex, Mr. Goodall 
began his banking career in 1891 in 
the branch of the Bank of Upper 
India at Simla, and has risen 
through various grades in the ser- 
vice of the Bank. He was Assistant 
Manager at Meerut and has also 
acted as Manager of the same bank 
during the absence of the General 
Manager. At various periods he 
has been Agent at all the branches 
of the Bank of Upper India, and 
after serving for four years as 
Agent of the Bareilly Branch 
was transferred to the Lucknow 
Agency in December 1906. Mr. 
Goodall is a keen sportsman, and his 
recreations are shooting, tennis and 
golf. He is the possessor of a very 
fine kennel of fox-terriers. 


Messrs. R. C. GOOPTU & SONS, 
Chemists and Druggists, Calcutta. 
This firm was founded inigor by Mr. 
Ram Chandra Gooptu, in partnership 
with his sons. Mr. Ram Chandra 
Gooptu was the son of Dr. Dwarka 
Nath Gooptu, one of the earliest 
graduates of the Calcutta Medical 


College. Belonging to the Vaidya - 
(or medical) caste, Mr. Ram 
Chandra Gooptu, following the 
example of his father, chose 


the medical profession, and after 
qualifying himself at the Presi- 
dency College, entered the Medical 
College. Later on he was called 
upon to assist his father in the 
firm of D. Gooptu & Co., which 
he managed successfully, and in 
which he obtained a_ partnership 
which he still holds. His experi- 
ence showed him that there were 
still large possibilities in the drug 
and pharmaceutical trade, and 
he determined to put his sons 
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into the business, for which 
purpose he started as a_ wholesale 
and retail druggist, in partnership 
with his sons, Bejoy Krishna and 


Messrs. R. C, Gooptu & Soxs’ HEAD OFFICE. 


Dhirendra Krishna, at 96, Clive 
Street. The rapid expansion of 
the business of the new firm reces- 
sitated a speedy removal to larger 


Mr. R. C. Gooptev. 


and more commod’‘ous premises at 
81, Clive Street, the present address 
of the frm. Mr. R. C. Gooptu 
having thus satisfactorily inaugu- 
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rated the firm, retired about 
this time, leaving the business in 
the hands of his two sons, with 
whom were now assoc:ated his other 


two sons, 
Kr:shna_ K’- 
shore and 
Kamal Kr'- 
shna. The 
proprietors 
of the firm 


are also the 
Managing 
proprietors 
of the well- 
known Feb- 
nna  Com- 
pany, whose 
medcal pre- 
parations are 
sold largely 
all over Ir- 


dia, Burma 
and Ceylon. 
The ‘‘ Feb. 


rina’ manu- 
factured by 
the company 
has attained 
a great re- 
putation as a fever cure. The 
firm’s main offices and godowns 
cover an area of 16,050 square feet 


‘in the most valuable commercial 
of the town, this space 


quarter 
heirg necessary to accommodate 
the very large stocks required for 
the execufion of the orders 
handled by the firm. In 1903. 
Messrs. KR. 
C. Gooptu 
& Sons 
found it 
necessary 
to comply 
with — the 
wishes of 
ther nu- 
merous 
constit ue 
ents by es- 
tablish ng 
a branchin 
the —resi- 
dential 
quarter, at 
27 and 28, 
GreyStrecet. 
This branch 
has led to 
a large ex- 
pansion of 
business. 
They have 


INDIA, 


now located their laboratory and 


on these premises, 
:s also the town residence 


Th's ‘s a mag- 


manufactory 
wh'ch 
of the propr‘etors. 


Mr. B. K. Gooptt. 


nificent build'ng cover-rg an acre 
of land, and erected at a cost of 
three lakhs of rupees by Mr. R. C. 
Gooptu. The bus'ness of the firm 
is div:ded ‘nto several departments. 
The local department attends to 
all calls from customers and enqu:- 
res from local surgeons and 
phvs‘c'ans. The firm has row the 
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privilege of supplying medical stores 
to the Local Government, as the 
result of the energy d’splayed in th’s 
department. The mofussil depart- 
ment attends to all outstat’on 
orders and does a large business 
with the tea estates and various 
district boards. The purchasing 
department follows local and 
foreign markets and it is to the 
excellent management of th's branch 
that the reputation of the firm for the 
purity and excellence of its drugs 
isdue. The manufacturing depart- 
ment is under the supervision of 
trained and effic‘ent chem‘sts, who 
have placed the firm ina position 
to manufac- 
ture all pre- 
parations in 
strict accord- 
ance with the 
British Phar- 
macopcaeia. 
The firm also 
undertake the 
manufacture 
of surg’cal in- 
struments and 
appliances, 
for which 
they have a 
gtow.ng repu- 
tation. They 
have also 
placed on the 
market many 
preparations 
of indigenous 
drugs, now 
well known 
for the’r ther- 
apeutic — pro- 
perties. The 
advertising 
department 
carries on extensive operations in 
the publication of pamphlets and 


newspaper advertisements, neces- 
Sary in the conduct of a large 
business. Through the'r agency 
department the firm correspond 
with all important commercial 
centres in the world, and thus 
keep in touch with modem 


requirements. 


The GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 
Calcutta, has borne a conspicuous 
part in the public life of the city, 
and has been identified with many 
of the most notable events of the 
period since its opening in the 
year 1841, 
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The hotel was established by Mr. 
David Wilson on its present Site, 
and was called the Auckland Hotel, 
after the then Governor-General, the 
Earl of Auckland. 

The first Company to bear the 
name of ‘‘The Great Eastern Hotel, 
Wine and General Purveying Com- 
pany, Limited.” was incorporated 
on the Ist of March 1862, under 
the Indian Companies Act 1g 
of 1857. 

The object of the organization of 
the Company was to purchase from 
Mr. David Wilson and others, the 
hotel and other business carried 
on by them at Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Old 


. 
* 
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GREAT EASTERN Hore, CALCUTTA. 


Court House Street. Calcutta, and 
the farm at Entally. 

Old Court House Street is one 
of the principal streets in Calcutta ; 
the Hotel occupying a frontage 
of 300 feet overlooks the gardens 
of Government House, the Calcutta 
residence of the Vicerey of India, 
and its situation in other respects 
makes it facile princeps, the best 
in the city. The hotel building 
contains four floors; the ground, 
or street floor, is occupied by 
the shops, the public restaurant, 
bar, and private tiffin rooms, 
the godowns, etc. The remaining 
floors are used solely for hotel 


purposes. 
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Some idea of the size and general 
appearance of the hotel may be ob- 
tained from the photographic re- 
production of the exterior, which 
illustrates this sketch. 

It is situated in the centre 
of the business portion of the 
city ; directly opposite Government 
House ; within five minutes’ walk of 
the Post and Telegraph Offices and 
steamship landings; the electric 
tram cars, conveying passengers to 
every point upon. their lines, pass 
immediately before its doors, and 
all railway stations are within a 
convenient distance. 

The hotel contains I33 rooms, 
single and en 
suite, all of 
which have 
been arranged 
witha special 
view to the 
free circula- 
tion of air, 
Those who 
know how un- 
endurable js 
an ill-ventila- 
ted bedroom 
in the tropics 


j 3. = Ll 
ofS 


will appreci- 
ate this fea- 
ture of the 


Great Eastern 
Hotel. The 
rooms are fur- 
nished with 
every conve- 
nience, inclu- 


ding baths, 

and electric 

fansand lights 

are fitted 

throughout 

the hotel: 
during the season, the Viennese 
String Band plays during 
the evening, three nights every 
week. 


The halls are wide and lofty, the 
main hall being laid with tesselated 
marble. The grand dining hall 
is lofty, spacious and well lighted, 
and seats comfortably 200 guests. 
Table accommodation for two or 
more may be engaged and _ retained, 
by residents, during their stay. Ad- 
joining the dining room is the read- 
ing room, replete with a profusion 
of papers and magazines from all 
countries. Theroom leads out up- 
on what is one of the most import- 
ant features of the house, a broad 
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verandah extending the whole length 
of the hotel frontage, upon which 
are tables and chairs, where the 
guest may sit and drink his after- 
dinner coffee, smoke, and enjoy the 
cool evening breezes. The private 
billiard room also adjoins the dinner 
room, and is fitted cosily ; it contains 
two first-class table; and appurte- 
nances. In the main corridor is a 
well stocked news-stand, and on the 
walls hang cases containing the 
latest foreign telegraphic news, and 
steamer and railway time-tables. 
The Hotel Company own and oper- 
ate their own stock farm. This 
is an item deserving of the greatest 
possible consideration ; here all the 
mutton, poultry, and other supplies 
for the hotel are obtained. The 
sheep are gram-fed. which ensures 
to a guest at this hotel a far superior 
table than could possibly be ob- 
tained at houses where the meat 
is from grass-fed stock. Every 
attention is paid at this farmto the 
care and well-being of the stock, and 
absolute cleanliness is the prevailing 
feature. The Company do their own 
butchering, a special permit having 
been obtained from the Municipality 
toenable themso todo. Thisis the 
only special permit of the kind issued. 

The Company also own and 
operate a Chutney factory which is 
second to none in the world. Their 
chutnies and other Indian condi- 
ments are sent all over the world 
and are everywhere recognized as the 
best obtainable. Their manufac- 
tures have obtained medals from the 
Melbourne, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
International Health, and Colonial 
and Indian Exhibitions. The largest 
establishments in England and on 
the Continent are their customers, 
and their goods are used by the 
leading purveyors everywhere. 

The factory is situated in a suburb 
of Calcutta, and a visit thereto is not 
only interesting but instructive. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
modern machinery will not turn out 
the high quality of goods demanded 
from this factory by the trade and 
connoisseurs, therefore the work 1s 
done in what seems to a visitor a 
most primitive manner. But the 
result demonstrates the wisdom of 
the management. What most at- 
tracts attention is the absolute clean- 
liness which pervades every depart- 
ment of the factory, which at times 
employs as many as 1,000 workmen. 
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The Company have always been 
purveyors by special letter of 
appointment to every Viceroy of 
India since they started in business. 

They have an extensive Wine and 
Purveying business, and also do a 
good business in tobacco, cigars, 
pipes, toilet, travelling, camp and 
household requisites, fancy goods, 
cricketing, lawn tennis, football 
and gymkhana gear, toys, bicy- 
cles, etc., gentlemen’s tailoring, 
outfitting, hair cutting, etc. 


Mr. S. T. GRESHAM was born at 
Manchester in 1867. Educated at 
Bedford County School, Leaming- 
ton College, and Owen’s College, 
Manchester. Served his time with 
Messrs. Gresham & Craven at the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Carriageand Wagon Works. Came 
out to India with Mr. H. Heatly 
in 1889 to represent the Vacuum 
Brake Company at the Indian 
Brake Trials, which resulted in the 
Vacuum Brake being established 
as the standard brake on Indian 
railways, and in the year 1892 
founded, in conjunction with Mr. 
Heatly, the Indian limited company 
known as Heatly & Gresham, Ltd., 
a detailed notice of which concern 
appears in another part of this 
publication. 


Ra: Sahtb M. GULAB SINGH 
& SONS, Proprietors, Punjab 
Central Book Depot & Mufid-:-Am 
Press, and General Publishers and 
Booksellers, Lahcre and Calcutta. 
This business, which has now 
assumed very large proportions. 
was started in 1877 by Munshi 
Gulab Singh, who was at that time a 
teacher in the vernacular schools of 
the Punjab, and the author of a 
number of well-known text-books in 
the vernaculgr. As the demand for 
these books increased, the Munshi 
established the Press for the purpose 
of printing his own works. Printing 
facilities in the Province were not 
then what they are to-day, and when 
in 1881 a firm was required to 
take up the printing contract in 
connexion with the Census work, 
the Mufid-i-Am Press was given 
the contract, in open competition, 
by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Census 
Commissioner. Theimportant work 
entrusted to the Press was carried 
out to the satisfaction of the 
authorities, and it laid the founda- 


tion of future success, for it was 
followed in 1887 by a contract for 
the printing and distribution of 
the whole of the educational text- 
books and maps issued under the 
authority of the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction. For the purpose of 
distribution, the Punjab Central 
Book Depét was established in 
connexion with the Press, and the 
work undertaken had a most im- 
portant bearing on the educational 
progress of the Province. The books 
were turned out in first class 
style, and were made attractive 
by means of illustrations, while 


the price at which they were issued 
was lower than that ever previously 
The production of maps, 


charged. 


The late Rai SaHnip MUNSHI 
GULAB SINGH. 


too, entailed the establishment of 
a special department, with a large 
and skilled staff. But as the de- 
mands upon the Press increased, so 
also were its resources extended. 
Special buildings and store-rooms 
were added, to meet the various re- 
quirements of the establishment, 
and sale-rooms were provided for 
the convenience of customers. The 
publishing department also in- 
creased its scope, and special ar- 
rangements had to be made for the 
publication of works brought out 
by the firm on their own account. 
Among the works so issued have 
been many devoted to the Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and Sikh religions. 


Steam-printing and chromo- 
lithography were first introduced 
into the Punjab by the Mufid-1-Am 
Press, and the firm have always 
kept abreast of the times by 1m- 
porting from the United Kingdom 
and America the latest printing 
and book-binding machinery, with 
all the most modern improvements. 
The firm have undertaken large 
printing contracts for various Go- 
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buildings were constructed and the 
machinery got into position, const- 
tutes a record for the whole of 
India. Composing work was com- 
menced in October 1907, and in 
the following December the presses 
were at work, printing off a 
reserve stock of forms in anticipa- 
tion of orders to follow, on the 
contract coming into force on the 
11th April 1908. On the = 2oth 


Exterior of Rar SAHIB MUNSHI GULAB SINGH & Sons, Calcutta Branch. 


vernment departments, and are at 
present the sole contractors for 
the work of the Director of Land 
Records, and of several other im- 
portant departments. They employ 
a staff of upwards of 700 men, and 
at the last two Exhibitions, held in 
the Punjab, they have gained the 
highest award for their displavs of 
books and educational apphances in 
use inthe schools, and for maps 
and diagrams, as kept in stock to 
meet the requirements of the Edu- 
cational Department. 

In April 1907 the firm secured the 
contract from the Government of 
India for the printing of stock 
forms for use in the whole of the 
Government departments. This 
was a very large contract, necessit- 
ating the provision of printing 
facilities in Calcutta. A suitable 
Site was secured in Lower Circular 
Road, and building operations were 
at once commenced. Special ma- 
chinery was imported from England, 
Germany, and the United States, 
and the rapidity with which the 


March 1908, every machine in _ the 
establishment was working and the 


staff in full swing. Electricity is the - 


motive power, and each machine 
has its own motor. A special fea- 


ture of the new building 1s that it “ti 


has been designed with a view 
solely to the purposes for which 
it is intended. It is self-contained, 
and all necessary work in connexion 
with the furnishing, &c., is carried 
out on the premises. 


Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh, || 


the founder of the above Press, 
was born 1n 1848. He began life as 
a teacher, without influence or 
monetary resources to aid him. His 
leisure hours he devoted to the com- 
position of books, and these attract- 
ed the notice of the educational 
authorities, and were approved 
by the Educational Department. 
Thus encouraged in his early efforts, 
he started the Mufid-i-Am Press, 
solely with the view of printing his 
own books; but he met with such 
success that he gave up teaching 
entirely, and devoted himself to 
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his printing business, which his 
energy and enterprise soon placed 
on asolid basis. He rendered good 
service to the Government during 
the famine, and for this and other 
public services he was given the title 
of Ra: Sahib in the Jubilee year, 
1897. On his death in 1898, his 
eldest son, Rai Sahib Mohan Lal, 
took up the management of the 
firm, and later on the second son. 
Lala Lal Chand, also joined the 
business. The former now manages 
the Lahore main branch, while the 
latter is in sole charge of the 
newly-opened branch in Calcutta. 


Messrs. HAJEE MOHAMED 
HAJEE ESMAIL & Company, 
Merchants, 49, Hornby Road, 
Bombay, established in the year 
1863. The firm was started by 
Mr. Hajee Mohamed Hajee Esmail 
Sobani, a Justice of the Peace 
(1889). His brother, Hajee Yoosoof 
Hajee Esmail Sobani, a Justice of 
the Peace (1895), joined the firm on 
the Ist January 1870. The firm 
imports European piece-goods, and 
owns the Elphinstone Cotton Mills, 
purchased in the year 1903. Thev 
are situated at Elphinstone Road, 
ard they have 32,000 spind!cs, 400 
looms, and employ about 1,600 


M. H. E. SoBAnl. 


Mr. H. 


hands. Mr. Hajee Yoosoof Hajee 
Esmail Sobani, partner in the firm, 
was born in the year 1856 at Bom- 
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bay, and was educated there at a 
private school. He joined his bro- 


ther’s business in the year 1870, 
and gained the whole ot his com- 
mercial training in his office, having 
in business with 


been connected 


Me. Hy ¥-' He Ee SOpani. 


him forthe past 37 years, carrying 
on the business very successfully by 
themselves. He 1s an Honorary 
Mag:strate in Bombay and has been 
a member of the Mun:cipal Corpora- 
tion since 1895. He is a great sup- 
porter of education in general and 
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female education in ‘particular. 
In conjunction with his brother 
he started and established a Girls’ 


School in 1883—the first school 
of itskind in his community in 
Bombay. He provided the 


Mr. OOMER M. SosBant. 


‘“Anjuman-i-Islam’’ with a 
““ hostel,’’ the construction of which 
cost about 29,000 rupees, 17,500 of 
which was contributed by the 
brothers. This ‘‘ hostel” was built 
in memory of their father (the late 
Mr. Hajee Esmail Sobani). Mr. 


ELPHINSTONE MILL. 


H. Y. H. E. Sobani is an Honor- 
ary Secretary to the ‘‘ Anjuman- 
i-Islam,’’ and, jointly with his 
brother, has also’ established a 
Free Reading Room and Library in 
memory of his deceased eldest son, 
the late Mr. Sidick Mahomed Sobani, 
who died at the age of 21 years on 
30th November 1905. He has fou~ded 
a scholarship fo: the benefitof a 
Mahomedan attending St. Xavier’s 
College, and is a well-known reformer 
of the Cutchi Memon community. 
He visited England in the years 
1892-93 and 1895-96 for the pur- 
pose of gaining more experience in 
his business, and making purchases, 
personally. He has two sons. The 
one, Mr. Oomer M. Sobani, aged 18 
years, is engaged in the office with his 
father, acquiring the necessary com- 
merc.al knowle ge, and he is the first 
son of a Bombay Millowner who has 
passed the first class in the Cotton 
Carding and Spinning Examina- 
tion of the City and Guilds Insti- 
tute, London, held at the Victoria 
Julilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 


The HOLLAND-BOMBAY TRAD- 
ING Company, Limited, have their 
Offices in Bombay at 39, Esplanade 
Road. Their Head Office is at 
Amsterdam under the manage- 
ment of a Board with C. W. Freese, 
Esq., Managing Director. This 
genteman has a large Indian ex- 
perience, having himself established 
the Bombay Office. They have a 
Branch at Calcutta, and Agencies in 
all leading towns in India. Their 
principal trade consists of im- 
porting grey and white shirt- 
ings, prints, Bradford goods, 
slk, and other fancy goods. 
They opened their own firm in 
Bombay in the year I8oI. 

Mr. John Van Rykom, the 
Manager of this firm, was born 
in Amsterdam, Holland,in the 
vear 1868. He was also edu- 
cated in Holland. After finish- 
ing his training he travelled 
through the various States of 
America, and made a_ long 
stay in California in the employ 
of a leading Bank. After- 
wards, he went as Manager of 
an old established Dutch firm, 
to Persia, which was carrying 
on a large business, with a 
Head Office in London. From 
there, in 1905, he came to Bom- 
bay to take over the charge of 


the Holland-Bombay Trading Com- 
pany, Limited. He is careful and 
keen in his business and has per- 
sonally visited Calcutta and Karachi 
in the interests of the Company, 
studying local peculiarities and 
requirements. He represents the 


firm in the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mr. H. M. Haun. 


Mr. HAFIZ MOHAMMED 
HAI.IM, Hide and Skin Merchant and 
Commission Agent, Cawnpore. Tele- 
graphic Address: ‘‘ Helal;’’ Codes 
ABC, 4th and 
5th Editions. 
Mr. H. M. Halim 
established this 
business in the 
year 18096 for 
the purpose of 
dealing in hides 
and skins. Be- 
ginning in a 
small way, the 
business has 
steadily incrzas- 
ed until it now 
gives employ- 
ment to about 
loo hands. The 
godowns have 
been increased 
IN proportion te 
the demand for 
additional space, 
and they now 
Cover upwards 
of 4,000 square 
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yards. Here hides and skins brought 
in from the outstations, are received, 
selected, weighcd, and baled for 
shipment. The 
firm have many 
agencies at out- 
stations for buy- 
ing hides and 
skins, ete., at 
Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Delhi, Agra, 
Jhansi, Ajmere, 


Lucknow, <Am- 
rit sar, and 
throughout the 


North-West — of 
India. They are 
Agents to Messrs. 
Thomsoa, Leh- 
zen & Co., Ld., 
of Calcutta. A 
large export 
business 1s done 
by the firm, goat 
skins being large- 
ly exported to 
Europe and 
North America. 
Mr. H.M. Halim 
was born at Pa- 
tiala, in the 
vear 1867, and 
there he receiv- 
ed his educa- 
tion. He _ ac- 
quired a know- 
ledge of the business of a hide and 
skin merchant with his father, who 
was establ’shed in that line at 


H. M. Hatim’s GODOWNS., 
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Delhi. He left Delhi to open his 
present business at Cawnpore. He 
is the owner of a large amount of 


H. M. Hacim’s PrEss HOvsE. 


property at Cawnpore, and a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Board of the 
same city, also an honorary magis- 
trate. Mr. Halim 
is a member of 
the firm of No- 
ronhaand Halim, 
Contractors to 
the Government 
H. & S. Factory, 
at Cawnpore, 
which institution 
they supply with 
hides, salted 
buffs, cows, goats, 
etc., and he 1s 
also a member of 
the firm of the 
Cawnpore Tan- 
nery, H. Abdul 
Karim and H.M. 
Halim, Tanners, 
who carry on an 
extensive  bust- 
ness in supplying 
leather through- 
out North-West- 
ern Ind‘a. 
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Messrs. K. M. HEERAMANECK 
& Co., Church Gate Street, Bombay. 
Established in the year 1861 by the 
late Mr. K. M. Heeramaneck. Pre- 
sent pcoprietors, Messrs. Maneck- 
jee Muncherjee Heeramaneck and 
Rustomjee Maneckjee Heeramaneck. 
This firm manage the Queen Spin- 
ning and Weaving Company, Limi- 
ted, as Secretaries, Treasurers and 
Agents, and also the Bombay Cotton 
Press Company in a similar capa- 
city. The Queen Mills were estab- 
lished in the year 1883, with a 
capital of 8 lakhs, divided in 800 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each (the presert 
market value of each share being 
nearly Rs. 1.200). The mills have 
35,760 spindles, ard emplov ; 750 
hands. The founder of the firm, 
the late Mr. Kaikhusro M. Heera- 
maneck, after finishing his primary 
education, had to seek an appoint- 
ment in early life owing to unfavour- 
able circumstances. He first served 
the B. B.& C.I. Railway Company 
as a cashier, but he gave up the ap- 
peintment soon and became a share- 
broker in the year 1868. He was 
then appointed a Director of the 
Framjee Cowasjee Patent Press 
Company and afterwards as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to the Bombay 
Press Company, managed at that 
time by Messrs. Bryce, Brown & Co. 
He then took over the management 
of the Bombay Press Company till 
it was transferred to Messrs. Gaddum 
& Co. When Messrs. Gaddum & Co. 
removed their presses up-country 
Mr. Heeramaneck formed a share- 
holders’ company and after making 
some additions and alterations in 
the original Press, conducted its 
affairs, under the style of the Bom- 
bay Cotton Press Company, through 
his own firm. At this stage he came 
more in contact with the cotton 
industry, and his experience resulted 
in the establishment of the Queen 
Spinning Mills, for which his firm 
were appointed agents. He also float- 
ed the corcerns known as the Star 
Mills and the Britannia Mills, and also 
many cotton presses, He was a 
Director of the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany and the Coorla Mills. He took 
a prominent part in all questio, $ con- 
nected with cotton. His generous 
disposition made him known to the 
public and especially to his employés 
who numbered somewhere about 
3,000. The whole business of the 
hrm now devolves on his brother 
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Maneckjee, who had the good fortune 
to receive a sound and _ practical 
training from him during his _ life- 
time. Mr. Maneckjee is assisted by 
his son, Mr. Rustomjee, who is a very 
energetic and promising young man 
and whose assistance to the firm 
is of great value. 


The INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA- 
PERCHA & TELEGRAPH 
WORKS Co., Ld., 1-1, Fairhe 
Place, Calcutta. Electrical Engi- 
neersand Manufacturers of ‘‘Silver- 
town’’ India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha 
and Electrical goods. Head Office, 
100-6, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Like many other great Companies 
the India. Rubber, Gutta-Percha and 
Telegraph Works sprang from very 
small beginnings. In the year 1852, 
the well-known firm of Cornhill 
outfitters, Messrs. Silver & Co., 
purchased an acre of ground at 
West Ham, in a _ neighbourhood 
now known as ‘‘Silvertown.’’ On 
this site the Company erected their 
existing manufactory, built, in the 
first instance, with the object of 
accommodating their Water-proof- 
ing works, which they had trans- 
ferred from their original site at 
Greenwich. There was nothing in 
those days at the works: remotely 
connected with electricity, in 
which the Company have since 
made a gigant.c reputation. In 
1852, electricity, except for the 
electric telegraph, then in its in- 
fancy, was but the plaything of the 
scientific. At that time West Ham 
itself was a wretched district, practi- 
cally cut off from London, which 
lay so near, by the absolute want 
of roads, the only way to reach it 
being by the river wall. West 
Ham itself bore a _ far from 
savoury record, having been the 
haunt of smugglers and river pi- 
rates, besides the head-quarters of 
highwaymen, among whom was the 
famous, or notorious. Dick Turpin. 
The establishment of Messrs. Sil- 
ver’s factory was well timed, for in 
1855 a great change came over the 
neighbourhood owing to the opening 
of the Victoria Docks, which extend- 
ed from near Bow Creek to within a 
short distance of Messrs. Silver’s 
works. <A railway line was also 
laid in the neighbourhood, in con- 
nection with the Docks. Themanu- 
factures at Messrs. Silver’s works 
were at first confined to the water- 


proofing of cloth with India-rubber, 
and belting for machinery, but, 
shortly after their inception, the 
manufacture of other kinds of rub- 
ber goods was undertaken, and it 
was here that the important process 
of vulcanising rubber to render 
it hard without destroying its resi- 
lience, was discovered by accident. 
Captain Silver describes the method 
in which this invaluable in- 
vention came to light. In experi- 
menting with hollow India-rubber 
balls made of sheet rubber, in a 
bath of melted sulphur, one of the 
balls fell to the bottom of the bath 
and remained unnoticed fora week. 
When recovered, it was found 
hardened into ebonite. The firm 
were not slow to see the possibilities 
of the vulcanised rubber. which by 
reason of its impermeability to 
moisture has replaced wood in 
numberless articles, and on account 
of its resistance to chemical action 
has become indispensable to labor- 
atories. Its electrical nonconduc- 
tivity has made it invaluable as the 
basis of all electrical instruments, 
and its durability, combined with 
its other properties, has made 
possible the modern rubber-tyred 
vehicle of all descriptions. from per- 
ambulators and bicycles to motor 
cars of enormous power. For the 
next twelve years the works in- 
creased in importance, the firm’s 
manufactures finding an extended 
market, and in 1864 it was decided 
to convert the business into a 
limited liability company. A pros- 
pectus was issued and on the 
Provisional Committee appeared 
such well-known names as Sam 
Mendel of Manchester and William 


Fenton of the Great Western 
Railway. Colonel H. A. Silver 
and Mr. J. W. Williams were 


the first managing directors. After 
holding office for a year, these 
gentlemen retired in favour of Mr. 
Mathew Gray, who was quick to see 
the modern possibilities of the 
staple of the Company, and under 
his auspices the business rapidly 
made progress towards its present 
proportions. It was under Mr. 
Gray that the Company first turned 
their attention to the great problem 
of the manufacture of submarine 
cables, in which they have since 
attained such eminence. The first 
cable constructed by the Company 
was in 1867, a year after the laying 


of the first successful Atlantic 
cable, and it was to the order of 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, to connect Key West 
with Havana. This cable is still 
working, after all these years of 
immersion. For the next few 
years the most important business 
of the Company was the manu- 
facture and laying of submarine 
cables, and in carrying out this busi- 
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another famous cable ship of the 
Company. This vessel was originally 
built for the Mediterranean fruit 
trade, but after her purchase by 
the Company in 1869, she was cut 
in two and lengthened by forty feet, 
and otherwise altered and adapted 
to the purpose for which she was 
required. She is the doyen of cable 
ships. The ‘‘International,’’ which 
laid the Channel cable, was for 
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last century was upwards of forty 
thousand miles. Since 1888 the 
Company have laid many impor- 
tant cables, having connected the 
Canary Islands with each other and 
with Cadiz, and put into communi- 
cation the Cape de Verde Islands 
and all the important towns of the 
West Coast of Africa, as far as the 
Mossamedes, with Europe. They 
have also laid a connecting link 

between 
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America. This ship the Company many vears a useful vessel to the longest cable in the world, 2,800 


procured from the telegraph engi- 
neers, Messrs, Hooper & Co., and she 
Was originally named the ‘‘Hooper.”’ 
Her cable tanks were actually one- 
third larger than those of Brunel’s 
leviathan. The ‘‘ Silvertown ’’ 
was not allowed to remain idle 
when not engaged in laying cables, 
but was employed as a general 
Cargo vessel. The ‘‘Dacia’’ was 
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the Company; but she was sold 
and eventually wrecked off Beachy 
Head. A fourth cable ship in the 
possession of the Company is the 
‘‘Buccaneer,’’ which has done much 
useful work in laying cables in 
water too shallow for the large 
vessels. The total amount of sub- 
marine cable made at the Silver- 
town works up to the end of the 


nautical miles in length. In other 
lines of rubber goods, Silvertown 
retains its pre-eminence. Notwith- 
standing the great development of 
rubber for industrial purposes, the 
earlier manufactures are still going 
strong. Balls of all descriptions, 
the manufacture of which was one 
of the earliest uses to which the 
article was put, are still turned out 
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from Silvertown in huge quantities. 
Every kind of rubber ball is made 
at Silvertown. Foot-balls alone 
show 600,000 as the output for one 
season. Tennis-balls are even more 
numerous; while of gutta-percha 
golf balls, the number issued from 
the works exceeds that of the two 
former descriptions put together. 
The enormous variety of different 
goods which are now made 
from india-rubber and_ gutta- 
percha, places this substance in 
the forefront of the list of raw 
material utilized in commerce and 
the arts and sciences. The whole 
civilized world now appears to 
depend upon rubber, and civiliza- 
tion goes rubber-tyred and rubber- 
cushioned. In fact, so great has 
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small articles daily needed, it is 
not surprising that this Company, 
which was first in the field of 
manufacture, should have reached 
such important dimensions. Every 
kind of sport, too, draws largely on 
their manufacturing resources. 
Rubber articles are indispensable in 
football, cricket, tennis, golf, and 
many other games which are contin- 
ually being played all over the world, 
and here alone is a limitless demand 
for rubber. In electricity, progress 
would be well nigh impossible but 
forrubber. Asan insulator, vulcan- 
ite stands without peer, and it 
enters into the construction of 
every piece of electrical apparatus. 
The comfort of railway travel 


largely depends on rubber buffers for 


pany manufacture is only faintly 
outlined in the foregoing. The 
Siuvertown manufactures enter into 
the daily life of the world. The 
works have developed in proportion 
to the growing importance of the 
industry. The English works at 
Silvertown now occupy over seven- 
teen acres of ground on the 
North bank of the Thames. Qn one 
side, the works have the river, on 
which a private wharf abuts, sup- 
phed with cranes, derricks, 
winches, and every accommodation 
for loading direct into vessels which 
carry the manufactured goods to 
all parts of the world. This wharf 
is also utilized in bringing the raw 
material to the works. On the 
other side, a siding from the rail- 


been the development of the uses to 
which this article has been put, that 
it is difficult to see how the pres- 
ent stage of progress could have 
been reached without it. In the 
ordinary little conveniences of life, 
rubber is in constant evidence. 
Tobacco pouches, rings for aerated 
water bottles, bands for papers, 
valves and washers of all descrip- 
tions, tubing for domestic uses, 
and a thousand other everyday 
requisites are made of rubber: and 
no substitute has yet been found. 
In the form of ebonite, it supplies as 
many more requisites of a small 
kind; buttons, combs, paper-knives, 
pens, thimbles, bottle-stoppers, 
and a hundred other nicknacks. 
Considering the millions of such 
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the cars, and rubber cushions for 
the carriages. Safety on railroads 
is assured by the rubber vacuum 
brake fittings. But perhaps the 
latest uses to which rubber has 
been put exceed in importance all 
the foregoing. The invention of 
the rubber tyre, especiallv in its 
latest pneumatic form, has taken 
all the jolt and jar out of ordinary 
vehicles, and has rendered possible 
the motor-bicycle and the motor- 
car, the two greatest developments 
of locomotion of late years. The 
enormous utility of rubber spells 
prosperity for a Company such as 
Silvertown, which has carried on the 
manufacture for so many years and 
has reduced it to a science. The 
variety of articles which the Com- 


way enters the factory, affording 
like facilities for rail-borne car- 
riage. The permanent number of 
hands employed at Silvertown 1s 
now about 3,000, though this num- 
ber is exceeded when large contracts 
are being carried out. The fac- 
tory buildings at Silvertown are 
built in the most modern style, and 
are arranged in blocks devoted to 
the different manufactures. Elec- 
tricity is used as an_ illuminant 
throughout the works. There are 
in use 40 boilers, and the coal 
consumption is over 1,000 tons. 
The factory is sub-divided into 
different departments which illus- 
trate the scope of the business. The 
‘Submarine ’’ Department deals 
with telegraph cables, ship goods, 


and gutta-percha submarine cores, 
shops being devoted to each manu- 
facture. In the ‘‘Rubber’’ Depart- 
ment are situated the workshops 
devoted tosolid rubber goods, water- 
proofing, ebonite, belting, hose, 
tyres for cycles and motor cars, and 
various sundries. The “ Electrical ” 
Department has extended its scope 
far beyond the original manufac- 
ture of rubber requisites and now 
embraces the construction of elec- 
trical generators, both of the pri- 
mary battery pattern including the 
famous ‘‘ Silvertown ’’ cell, and 
dynamo-electric machines and elec- 
tro-motors, also conducting wires 
and cables for the distribution 
of electricity to plant of all descrip- 
tions. Infact, this department deals 
with all apparatus necessary for the 
generation of electricity, its distri- 
bution and its utilization either 
as light or power, and the Silver- 
town Company are i mongs. the most 
noted manufacturers in this line, so 
far have the Company diverged 
from the r original business in rubber 
goods. The capacities of the 
‘* Electrical ’’ Department may be 
gauged from the fact that there are 
employed two 250 H.-P. marine-type 
engines, each driving by ropes acon- 
tinuous dynamo, and two 299 H.-P. 
“stand-by” direct coupled sets, 
also one 1,100 H.-P. engine and 
dynamo and four 500 H.-P. sets 
working at 150 lbs. pressure. 
These supply current, the equivalent 
of 14,000 eight C.-P. lamps and over 
200 motors of from I to 150 H.-P. 
for driving the machinery in the 
Factory. The ‘‘ General ’’ Depart- 
ment holds the carpenters’, fit- 
ters’, smiths’, tinsmiths’ and 
plumbers’ shops. The ‘‘ Sub- 
marine ’’ Department turns out all 
manner of cables, varying in weight 
from 1} tons to 28 tons per nautical 
mile. Contrary to popular ideas 
on the subject, the lightest cables 
are for deep water and mid-sea 
laying, the greatest risk to the 
cables existing in shallow and in- 
shore waters. The ‘Instrument ’’ 
Department deals with all the 
lighter sort of electrical apparatus, 
including-apparatus for automatic 
railway signalling, telegraphic in- 
struments, testing sets, switch- 
boards, and a host of other requl- 
sites upon which the electrical engi- 
neer depends. The Company have 
also a shop devoted to torpedo 
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work and submarine mining for 
naval operations, and has supplied 


the leading Governments with 
accessories in this connection. 
The ‘Carbon and_ Battery”’ 


Department turns out the familiar 
batteries in use wherever electric- 
ity 1s required for small purposes. 
such as ringing bells. The 
Leclanche Cell, originally intro- 
duced some forty years ago by the 
Silvertown Company, is still pro- 
duced in enormous quantities, 
having never been surpassed for 
convenience and power. In the 
‘India Rubber’ Department, the 
crude rubber is worked up, by pro- 
cesses which are highly specialised, 
into the finished article. Here all 
the operations of washing, mixing, 
vulcanising, and calendering are 
carried out. The rubber is hardened 
and rendered commerciallyavailable 
by admixture with the proper 
‘‘pigments,’’ according to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The 
Company have also large works at 
Persan, in France, where 800 
hands are permanently employed, 
and which are a replica, on a smaller 
scale, of the Silvertown’ works. 
They do a vast trade with India 
where their goods are appreciated 
as being of such high quality as to 
withstand the tropical climate to 
perfection. They have offices at 
Calcutta at No. 1-1, Fairlie Place, 
where large stocks of all their 
manufactures are kept. The 
Company also possess agencies at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Perth, and 
Brisbane (Australia), Buenos Ayres, 
Durban, and Johannesburg, besides 
having representatives all over 
the world. 


The late SETH GOORDHAN- 
DAS SOONDERDAS MULJI 
JAITHA, grandson of Mr. Mulji 
Jaitha, founder of the firm of Mulji 
Jaitha & Co., was born on the r4th 
December 1884, and died roth Octo- 
ber 1902. Mr. Goordhandas Soon- 
derdas came of a family of the Bhatia 
community, well known for their 
commercial spirit and enterprise. 
His education was confined to the 
ordinary school course and he did not 
aspire to college honours. He had 
the misfortune to lose both his father 
and mother at an early age and was 
brought up by his stepmother, under 
the care of his grand-father, Mr. Mulji 
Jaitha. During his minority the 
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affairs of the firm were managed by 
Mr. Valubhdas Valji, a partner closely 
connected with the family. Mr. 
Valubhdas died in 1888 and Mr. 
Dharamsey, elder brother of Mr. 
Goordhandas, assumed charge of the 
firm until his death in 1899. Mr. 
Goordhandas, then but 25 years of 
age, took over the management ot 
the firm; a very great responsibility 
at his early age, for Messrs. Mulji 
Jaitha & Co.’s affairs were of great 
magnitude and immense extent. In 
this task he acted with great judg- 
ment and discretion. Being a man 
of energy, he did not shrink from 
taking up, when it was offered to him, 
the onerous and responsible posi- 
tion of Secretary, Treasurer, and 


The late Mr. G. S. M, JAITHA., 


Manager of the Halai Mahajan, in 
iuldition to the management of his 
firm’s business. This appointment 
is the highest honour in the gift 
of the Bhatia community. At the 
time of Mr. Goordhandas’ appoint- 
ment, the affairs of the community 
were very troubled. Many social 
questions of vital interest were under 
discussion. The three principal mat- 
ters were—TIravel to foreign coun- 
tries ; intermarriages with Hardwar 
people; and widow remarriage. On 
these points the community were at 
variance. Mr. Goordhandas found 
himself called on to deal with a 
blindly orthodox party on the one 
hand, and an excitable reform party 
on the other. By his force of charac- 
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ter Mr. Goordhandas succeeded in 
obtaining the assent of the com- 
munity to certain measures which 
were decided innovations on the 
customs of a socially backward com- 
munity, such as the Bhatias. He 
obtained the appointment of com- 
missions and committees, formed of 
both orthodox and reform elements, 
tu discuss and investigate the affairs 
of the community. But his death at 
the early age of 28 years frustrated 
his endeavours to adjust the differen- 
ces of his community. This untoward 
event threw the Bhatia community 
into confusion once more, and 
no other member has ventured to 
fill the vacancy. So that the death 
of Mr. Goordhandas has proved 
a loss to his community no less than 
to his relations and friends. 


The JAPAN COTTON SPIN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATOIN, Navsari 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay. Established in India in the 
year 1895. Head Office, Osaka. 
Established, 1882. President, Mr. 
J. Yamanobe. This Association has 
been organized by the Cotton Spin- 
ners in Japan to preserve and main- 
tain their homogeneous interest bv 
avoiding all internal misunderstand- 
ings. In 1882 it was presided over by 
Mr. R. Okada, Director of Aichi Cot- 
ton Spinnery. In eight vears it gain- 
ed a vast experience, and adapted 
itself to the growing circumstances. 
and ultimately it was thought 
prudent to admit the cotton and 
yarn merchants, so as to have com- 
plete control over the cotton trade 
with its different branches. The 
Committee of the Association 
negotiated with the Director, Japan 
Mail Lines, to transport the Bombay 
cotton to Japan on behalf of them- 
selves. At the same time all the 
Cotton Merchants in Japan were in- 
fuenced so as to form a union to act 
at the guidance of the Association 
for furtherarce of trade. The late 
Mr. Jamshedjee N. Tata. of Messrs. 
Tata & Sons, rendered meritorious 
service to this Association, by assist- 
ing the Nipon Yusen Kaisha Co, in 
transporting cotton to Japan in 
competition with the P. & O, Ca., 
who had, up to that time, monopo- 
lized the shipping business. In 1895 
it was resolved to send an agent to 
Bombay to watch the interests of 
the Association. Mr. T. Washida 
was the first. In 1896 The N. Y. 
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Kaisha Shipping Company joined 
hands with the P. & O., the Aus- 
trian Lloyds S. N. Company and the 
Florio Rubattino S, N. Company. 
Now the shipping of cotton to Japan 
is done on an impr.ved plan decided- 
ly advantageous to the Japan cotton 
trade. Mr. K. Z. Ando, Agent in 
Bombay, was born in 1879. He 
was educated in Japan and after 
finishing his education he joined the 
Japan Cotton Association, arriving 
in India in the vear 1904 as Agent. 


Messrs; JAVERI & Co., Eng neers, 
Machinery Agents, and Mill Furnish- 
ers, Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
firm was feunded in 1808 and is now 
composed of Messrs. B. N. Javeri, 
J. N. Javeri, M. M. Bhatta and N. N. 
Shah. Mr. B.N. Javeri alone carried 
on the business until he admitted his 
brother, Mr. J. N. Javeri in Igo4. 
In the year 1906, to meet their ex- 
tended business, they admitted 
Mescrs. M. M. Bhatta, Engineer and 
Electrician, late of the New Great 
Eastern Mills, and N. N. Shah, as 
partners. They are sole representa- 
tives for—Messrs. Lupton & Place, 
Ld., Dobby Makers, Burnley ; Messrs. 
Willan & Millis, Loom Makers, Black- 
burn; Messrs. Samuel Walker & 
Sons, Calender Makers, Radcliffe ; 
The Oldham Boiler Works, Oldham ; 
J. Casartelli& Sons, Manufacturers of 
Engineering Instruments, Manches- 
ter; The Sprinkler Co., Ld., Manu- 
facturers of the Morris Sprinklers, 
London; Messrs. Lonsdale Bros., 
Manufacturers of Non-Conducting 
Boiler Covering Cement, Blackburn ; 
J. Fairburn, Maker of Patent Split 
Motions, Burnley. 

Their godowns aresituated near the 
J. J. Hospital, where they carry a 
considerable stock of Machinery and 
Mill stores, besides having a good 
supply on their premises in the Fort. 


The  firm’s telegraphic address 
is ‘‘Climax,” Bombay. Telephone 
No. 327. 


They are also Agents for the Stand- 
ard Electric Co., in which they carry 
out all electric lighting and power 
installations, and also represent 
Messrs. J. & H. Holmes & Co., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Manufacturers’ of 
Electric Machinery. 

The Branch at Ahmedabad is 
Iecated at Sugar Bazar, where a 
considerable stock of mill stores is 
kept to meet the immediate wants of 
the many mills of that growing city. 


Messrs. -A. JOHN & CO., «gra. 
The foundations of this thriving 
business were laid by Anthony John, 
a Greek gentleman who came to 
India from the Levant in the year 
1801. Anthony John was a mer- 
chant who made a speciality of 
diamond dealing, and carried on a 
large and successful business -until 
the time of his death. The business 
was carried on at various centres 
in the North of India, the head- 
quarters being located at Agra. 
In those days, however, Agra was 
more a centre of historic interest 
than a place of commercial enter- 
prise. This, however, has now been 
changec by the splendid energies 
of the successors of the founder of 


Mr. GEORGE A. JOHN. 


the firm, notably the present head 
of the firm, Sir Edwin John. When 
Anthony John died, he left three 
sons, the second of whom, Nicholas 
Anthony John, carried on_ the 
business of the firm. Mr. N. A. 
John had a long and_ successful 
career aS a merchant, and in_ his 
hands the affairs of Messrs. A. 
John & Co. flourished. Up to the 
time of his death. which occurred in 
1891, the firm had not gone largely 
into the mill business, of which they 
were subsequently destined to make 
such a success. Mr. Nicholas 
Anthony John, at the time of his 
death, left nine children and to 
them, in partnership, the business 


descended. Sir Edwin John and 
his brothers took over the manage- 
ment of the firm, but with the con- 
sent of his brothers Sir Edwin John 
tukes the position of senior partner 
and head of the firm. Sir Edwin 
John deseried the possibilities of 
Agra as an industrial centre, and 
this eventually led to the great 
development of the resources of the 
city and the surrounding country. 
The actual beginnings of the 
development were duc to others, but 
it remained for Sir Edwin John and 
the firm of Messrs. John & Co. to 
carry the movement to success. 
Prior to the year 1887, there were no 
modern industries located at Agra, 
and memories of the past, and the 
historic monuments for which the 
city is famous, alone contributed to 
Its hold on the world’s attention. 
From having been a centre of 
government under the Moghul 
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Emperors of India, the city and 
dist-ict had drifted into a_back- 
wate., and with the passing away 
of the old Empire their importance 
had vanished. On the face of it, 
the locality did not seem favour- 
able to such enterprises as those 
which have subsequently revived 
its importance. Still, it was the 
centre of a fertile area, and the 
cultivation of cotton had been 
undertaken in the surrounding lands 
with ever-increasing success. <A 
syndicate undertook the erection of 
mills in the vicinity, for the purpose 
of workirg up the raw material 
which was so plentifully grown in 
the n2ighbourhood. 

Thus, the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills came into existence, 
about the year 1887. It seemed 
at first, however, as though the 
stagnation of the locality was too 
complete to be stirred by modern 
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enterprise. The pioneers of the 
industrial movement were unfortu- 
nate, ard after languishing for a 


Late NICHOLAS ANTHONY JOHN, 
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few years the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills very nearly went 
into liquidation in 1890. It was at 
this critical period that Messrs. A. 
John & Co., with Sir Edwin John 
at their head, devoted their atten- 
tion to the enterprise, and by 
business ability, foresight, and 
energy, Changed what looked very 
like failure into conspicuous success. 
This was all the more a remarkable 
achievement as up to this time Sir 
Edwin John’s energies had been 
directed to quite other channels of 
business, and he had no experience 
whatever of the textile industry. 
Of cotton, he admits that prior to 
this time he had no knowledge. 
But trusting to the intuition of a 
sound business man, Sir Edwin 
launched his firm into the new 
business with confidence, and as 
Messrs. A. John & Co., 1890, took 
over the affairs of the Agra Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, and in so doing, 
laid the foundation of the com- 
mercial importance of the district. 
The business of the mill has prcs- 
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A portion of the workmen’s quarters. 


pered under the new management, 
and this pioneer of the mill industry 
at Agra, still under the same man- 
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agement, continues its successful 


career to this day; but the works 
At present 


have been transformed. 
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as anindustrial centre. The first step 
Messrs. A. John & Co. took, after 
acquiring the Agra Spinning and 
Weaving Mills and 
purchasing the 
above-mentioned 
land, was the erec- 
tion of a factory 
with the necessary 
plant for the manu- 
tacture of ice. a 
commodity of 
which the town 
stood much in need. 
Having carried this 
through, they again 
turned their atten- 
tion to textiles, and 
erected a_ mill 
known as_ John’s 
Spinning Mill. This 
factory was inaugu- 
rated in the year 
1896, and the build- 
ing is furnished 
with a plant of 
18,000 spindles 
with the most ap- 
proved machinery 
throughout. Hav- 
ing established this 
factory, the firm 
built a Ginning 
Factory, with a 
capacity of 80 
double and 70 
single quis and an 
hydraulic pres;. 
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the Agra Spinning and Weaving 
Mill contains 14,000 spindles, 
and is fitted throughout with 
thoroughly .modern and_ up-to- 
date machinery, the opportunity 
for completely renovating and 
modernizing the machinery and 
fittings having been afforded bv 
a fire which destroved the old 
machinery in the year r90q. The 
success of this venture convinced 
the firm of A. John & Co. of the 
possibilities in the new enterprise, 
and therewith arose the design 
of extending their enterprise in 
this direction. The firm acquired 
an excellent piece of land, about 
eighty acres in extent, on the 
banks of the Tiver, and upon 
these premises they commenced 
to build a collection of the finest 
factories in India, which have 
now rendered Agra _ distinctive 
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The Coronation Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mill, a very fine factory of 
12,000 spindles, and modern machin- 
ery of the very best and latest 
pattern, was the next enterprise, to 
which Messrs. A. John & Co. devoted 
themselves. This was inaugurated, 
with great ceremony, in the year 
i903, Sir J. J. Digges LaTouche, 
Licutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, consenting to open the 
mill when ready for workiig. The 
firm have recently started a new 
spinning mill, known as the Princess 
of Wales Mill. This concern is on 
a much extended scale, and is fur- 
nished with 25,000 spindles. The 
foundation-stone of this mill was laid 
bv His Grace Dr. Charles Gentili, 
Archbishop of Agra, and it was 
opened in 1907. 

These factories constitute a 
remarkable group, and are a standing 
advertisement to the great business 
capacity and administrative ability 
of the firm of Messrs. A. John & Co., 
controlled by Sir Edwin John who 
is the master spirit of the concern. 
The estate on which are situated 
the several mills and factories is 
laid out with extraordinary Care 
and is practically a garden, with 
green lawns and shaded _ walks, 
flower beds, etc. The whole is 
kept up in the best style, and no 
traces of the manufactures which 
are carried on at the mills is observ- 
able in the trimly kept expanse, 
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There are over 3,000 hands em- 
ployed at the mills whose work is 
supervised by 30 Euroveans. The 
output of the mills is between 80 
and go bales of 500 Ibs. per day. 


| 
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congestion, built a model village for 
their workfolk and families. This 
village is an example of cleanliness 
and comfort. Itis laid out in bread 


well-kept streets flanked by sub- 


CANTONMENTS, AGRA. 
Residence of the late Mr. Anthony John. 


The Ginning Factory deals with 
about 2,000 maunds of raw cotton 
per day and the Ice Factory has 
an output of 20 tons daily. In 
addition to the above, Messrs. 
A. John & Co. have established a 
Flour Mill with a capacity of 
some 1,200 maunds of produce 
per day. Besides the above pro- 
perties at Agra the firm own a 
Cotton Press at Delhi, and also 
another Flour Mill at Delhi, turn- 
ing out 2,400 maunds per day. 
They have also established large 
Ice Factories at Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Meerut, as well as 
at Agra. They are also large 
house proprietors in the various 
places named, owning about 
forty houses, which form a very 
valuable property. The gather- 
ing together of so large a con- 
gregation of workmen and opera~ 
tives, who, with their families, 
number some 10,000 souls, might 
have created a serious housing 
question at Agra but that Messrs. 
A. John & Co., with characteris- 
tic energy and _fore-thought, 
grappled early with the problem 
and, for the purpose of relieving 


stantially bu‘lt huts, fitted with an 
abundant supply of water and every 
sanitary convenience. Shade trecs 
are plentifully planted through- 
out the village, which is most 
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picturesque, devoid of dirt, or 
squalor, and forms a fine example 
of what can be done in this 
direction inIndia. Great care hasal- 
so been bestowed on the housing of 
the European staff, for whom 
model bungalows have been 
provided, and the firm are now 
building them an_ excellent 
club house. The firm of 
Messrs. A. John & Co. have 
indeed set an example of what 
can be done on the lines of 
modern enterprise in India, 
which is worthy of imitation 
by capitalists interested in 
the industrial development of 
the country. Lifting Agra 
from its stagnant condition 
into a centre of life and indus- 
try, they have shown the way 
in which similar enterprise 
may be successfully carried 
out in Indian localities which 
are now as apparently back- 
ward as Agra was in the pre- 
John times. The present pro- 
prietors of the firm are Sir 
Edwin John, George A. John 
and A. Ulysses John, who 
are working partners, Mr. 
H. C. John and Mrs. Jor- 
danidis having financial interest. 
The land consisting of 80 
acres, nearly all freehold, 
is the property of the John 
family. 
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Sir EDWIN JOHN, son of the 
late N. A. John and grandson of 
Anthony John, founder of the firm 
of A. John & Co., a Greek gentleman 
who came to India in the year r8or, 
Anthony John was a diamond mer- 
chant, but after his arrival in India 
he entered the British Military 
Forces. Hewas 
the first man to ——————— 
enter Bhurtpore > 
under the British 
command, for 
which service he 
receiveda medal. 
Anthony John 
subsequently 
started in busi- 
ness asa general 
merchant, but 
made aspeciality 
of diamond dea!- 
ing, He had 
three sons, of 
whom the 
second, Nicholas 
Anthony John, 
carried on the 
business after 
the death of his 
father. The 
business was Car- 
ried on at various 
centres in the 
North of India, 
the head-quar- 
ters being at 
Agra. Mr.N.A. 
John saw service 
in the Artillery 
during the In- 
dian Mutiny of 
1857. He died 
at Mussoorie in 


the year 1891 
leaving nine 
children. His 


remains were in- 
terred in the 
Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Agra, and 
a high altar was 
presented to the 
Cathedral by the 
family in_ his 
memory. The 
subject of the 
present sketch, son of the above, 
was born in the year 1859 and went 
to England for his education, which 
he received at Stoneyhurst College, 
Lancashire. He returned to India 
in September 1875 and entered his 
father’s firm. On the death of Mr. 
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N. A. John in 1891, the business 
descended to the family in partner- 
ship, and Sir Edwin John took over 
the management as senior partner. 

Sir Edwin John has devoted 
considerable time to public service. 
He has carried on famine’ work 
under Government and was Secretary 


ALTAR IN AGRA CATHEDRAL 
to the memory of the late N. A. John. 


and Treasurer during two famines in 
the time of Sir Antony MacDonnell. 
He has served asa Municipal Com- 
missioner and a Magistrate, and 
on local committees in Agra. He 
was a member of the Municipal 
Council for 14 years and an Honorary 


Magistrate as well. These positions 
he had to resign, owing to pressure of 
private business connected with the 
growing firm of John & Co. Ecclesi- 
astical affairs have demanded a great 
deal of his attention, and his firm 
contributed an altar to the Cathedral 
in commemoration of their brother 
and sister, . who 
are buried there, 
and have also 
presented many 
decorations to 
the same edifice. 
He has_ twice 
visited Rome, 
and has been 
granted an audi- 
ence by the Pope 
to whom he owes 
his Knighthood. 
His residence in 
London, where 
he retires every 
year, 1s his 
mansion at 151, 
Gloucester Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, 
Lancaster Gate. 
Sir Edwin John’s 
firm recently 
offered Agra a 
free hospital at 
a cost of Rs. 
50,000, but this 
offer was declin- 
ed by the Gov- 
ernment. Sir 
Edwin, however, 
intends to bestow 
this gift on the 
city, as a private 
matter, as soon 
as he can secure 
the necessary 
law. Sir Edwins 
career has been a 
splerdid exam- 
ple of what can 
be accomplished 
by energy and 
business capaci- 
ty, combined 
with a genius for 
affairs. The mo- 
dern industrial 
development of 
the City of Agra has been practic- 
ally his work as he is the moving 
spirit of the great firm of Messrs. 
A. John & Co., which has lifted Agra 
out of medizvalism to its present 
prominent position as an industria 

and mercantile centre. 


Messrs. J. H. JOHNSON & Co., 
Proprietors, the Pioneer Lock Works 
and General Metal Foundry, Aligarh. 
This well-known concern was founded 
in 1885 by the sole proprietor, Mr. 
J. H. Johnson. The business of 
the firm is principally directed to 
the manufacture of locks, military 
badges, buttons, castings, and 
general hardware. They are Govern- 
ment contractors to the Military 
Department for the supply of but- 
tons and all descriptions of metal 
military fittings all over India. 
Their prices for work of the highest 
quality being reasonable, they have 
found no difficulty in obtaining and 
holding these contracts to the satis- 
faction of Government. They doa 
large business in castings, etc., with 
private firms and railways, outside 
the Government contracts. Messrs. 
J. H. Johnson & Co. also represent 
some of the best English and 
French makers of motor cars, and 
they have sole agencies for the 
United Provinces for these. They 
are experts in motors and under- 
take repairs of all descriptions, no 
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matter how intricate. They also 
import largely those descriptions 
of tools and hardware’ which 
cannot be successfully manufac- 
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tured in India. The firm is about 
to set up a modern plant for 
the manufacture of watering and 
other carts, patent night-soil re- 
movers, and tip-carts for municipali- 
ties, etc. They hold a very high 
reputation for the manufacture of 
locks of all descriptions, and in this 
line they run several exclusive 
patents. They were the first to 
introduce the galvanising of metals 
into India, and possess the largest 
patent plant for galvano-plastic 
work, carrying on electro-plating 
work in gold, silver, nickel, copper, 
etc. They are the only firm in the 
East possessing a button-making 
plant, and most of the articles 
supplied to the Military Depart- 
ments and Volunteer Corps are 
machine-stamped from special dies. 
Hence they are able to compete 
with any of the home and Continen- 
tal manufacturers. Messrs. J. H. 
Johnson & Co. have also laid them- 
selves out to supply railway requi- 
sites, and their patent point-locks 
for railway switches, for securing 
facing-point locks at stations where 
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mail trains run through, are largely 
in favour and ave used on all the 
railways in India. Several Conti- 
nental railways have also adopted 
them. They lay themselves out to 
fill almost any indent in the manu- 
factured metal line. They also 
possess a large timber yard for the 
supply of all descriptions of wo den 
structural work. The firin employs 
about 420 hands, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Johnson, the 
preprietor, and European foremen. 
Messrs. J. H. Totnson & Co. are 
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an apprentice with Messrs. Jessop 
& Co., of Sheffield, and after serving 
his indentures he travelled in 
various parts of the world till he 
came to Indiain 1878. For a 
time he was engaged in the tea 
industry; he also served on various 


railways and in the Telegraph 
Department, and was in_ mer- 
cantile employment for a_ time. 


He has turned his hand to manv 
things in his time, always with the 
object of acquiring knowledge. 
With the same object he had 


born in the year 1835, his father 
being the owner of considerable 
property, indigo factories, etc., in 
the Jaunpur District, U. P. Mr. 
Jones early showed tendencies to- 
wards an engineering career, and 
was educated with a view to enter- 
ing the profession of a Civil Engi- 
neer. An untoward cucumstance, 
however, interfered at first with 
this design. His father was a 
heavy loser by the faifure of the 
Union Bank at Calcutta, and short- 
ly afterwards died. Mr. Jones then 
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represented in Madras by. their 
acents, Messrs. Ramsay & Co.; in 
Bombay by Messrs. Patrick & Co.3 
and they have further agencies at 
Svdney (Australia), Hong-Kong and 
Natal (South Africa). They import 
motor cars and own a garage for 
letting out cars on hire. 


Mr. JOSEPH HENRY JOHN- 
SON, sole proprietor, J. H. Johnson 
& Co., Pioneer Lock Works, was born 
in 1858 in Yorkshire, England, 
and educated privately in the 
same county. He was placed as 


travelled a great deal. He revisited 
England, and on his return to India 
in 1885, at the suggestion of certain 
military officers, he established his 
present firm and business, which he 
has carried on with great success, 
ever since. 


Mr. GAVIN JONES, Cawnpore. 
This well-known gentleman, to 
whom such great industries as the 
Elgin Mills and Muir Mills owe 
their prosperity, isan Indian vete- 
ran who has had a most eventful 
and distinguished career. He was 


entered into business with his bro- 
ther, who was proprietor of an 
Indigo Factory in the Farukhabad 
District, and left Calcutta to reside 
at Fatehgarh. This was in 1856. 
A year after came the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny. The Fort of 
Fatehgarh was besieged by the 
mutineers, and of the defenders 
only Mr. Gavin Jones and one other 
escaped with their lives. In this 
siege he lost his brother who was 
one of the garrison. Mr. Jones 
succeeded in reaching Cawnpore 
in company with Messrs. Edwards 


and Probyn of the Civil Service, 
fugitives from Oudh. He subsequent- 
ly did good service in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. On the relief 
of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell, 
he joined the Field Force in the 
advance on Fatehgarh, and had 
the honour of being mentioned in 
despftches to the Home Govern- 
ment, by Lord Canning. For his 
services, Mr. Gavin Jones received 
the Mutiny Medal. At the close 
of the Mutiny, his brother’s home 
being broken up, Mr. Gavin Jones 
abandoned indigo and commerce, 
and followed the original bent of 
his mind. He joined’ Messrs. 
Norris & Waller in 1862, as Engi- 
neer, in their contract for the con- 
struction of a section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. between 
Jubbulporeand Hoshangabad. Here 
he unfortunately contracted ma- 
laria, and was forced to leave India 
for a while. He went to England 
to recruit his health, and while at 
home took service as an_ engineer 
in the construction of a branch of 
the Great Eastern Railway. Mean- 
while the Elgin Mills Company at 
Cawnpore had been floated and 
was in need of the services of an 
eficient Engineer in the construc- 
tion of the Mill, and while in London 
in 1865 Mr. Jones received from 
the Chairman of the Elgin Mills Co. 
an offer to come out for the erection 
and management of the Mills. Mr. 
Jones accepted, but did not remain 
long with the Company. Some 
years afterwards, however, when the 
Company went into liquidation, 
Mr. Jones again took over the 
management for the syndicate who 
had purchased the concern. His 
management was a great success, as 
Set forth in the account of the Elgin 
Mills given in another part of this 
publication. After a few years Mr. 
Jones left the Elgin Mills and 
started the Muir Mills which is still 
a strong going concern, and again, 
later, started the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills. The latter Company has 
proved a splendid success, and has 
proved a valuable aid to the 
Government of India in equipping 
the Indian Army with requirements 
Previously only obtainable. from 
England. Another enterprise, which 
Owes its inception to Mr. Gavin 
Jones, is Cooper, Allen & Co.’s Boot 

actory at Cawnpore. He designed 
and built the tannery and works. 
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This concern has also been eminent- 
ly successful, now giving employ- 
ment to thousands of native hands 
and large staff of Europeans. In 
1887 Mr. Gavin Jones retired 
from India and went home, but 
the East called him back, and in 
1896 he returned to found the Em- 
pire Engineering Works, a success- 
ful and steadily growing concern 
now managed by his son. The 
development of Cawnpore into the 
large industrial centre which it 
has become, is largely the work of 
Mr. Gavin Jones, than whom the 
British in India have had no more 
valuable citizen. There is hardly 
a factory in Cawnpore that is not 
i some way, directly or indirectly, 
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the offspring of his brain. The 
natives in the town and environs 
owe him an incalculable debt for 
teaching them to utilize their 
labour on the most approved Euro- 
pean lines, and the Government is 
deeply indebted to him for turning 
Cawnpore, the town of sad memo- 
lies, into one of the most valuable 
assets of the Indian Empire. 


K. L. KABASI, B.A., of Messrs. 
Shawoo and Kabasi, Daisi Jute 
Merchants of Tala, Calcutta, and 
proprietor of the Swadeshi Cigarette 
Manufacturing ‘' Company, Bengal, 
comes of one of the oldest families 
of Jadurhati, Sub-division Basirhat. 
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He is closely related to the Shawoos 
and Ballavs, zemindars of Basirhat 
and millionaires of Sham Bazar. 
His great grandfather was Dr. 
Lalchand Kabas!, an eminent 
Bengali physician, whose reputation 
is remembered to the present day. 
Mr. Kabasi had the misfortune to 
lose both his parents while still 
young, and he had to rely entirelv 
on his own efforts to obtain an 
education. Despite these adverse 
circumstances, rendered more diffi- 
cult by ill-health, he graduated from 
the Duff College, Calcutta, in the 
year 1897. His inclinations tended 
towards independent commercial 
pursuits rather than to Government 
service or the law; and having 
studied science in its practical 
aspect, he devoted his time to 
commercial chemistry, and discover- 
ed a cheap and effective process of 
manufacturing cigarettes from In- 
dian tobacco. Witha view to start- 
ing a cigarette manufactory at Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Kabasi travelled through 
the tobacco producing districts 
of India. In 19c0, he commenced 
manufacture, but at the outset was 
unfortunate, as his factory and 
stock were swept away by a heavy 
flood. This caused him to desist 
from his efforts to establish the 
industry for a while, and he accepted 
a post as head master in the 
Kanchantola H. E. School, near 
Pakur, where he stayed for a 
year. He then took up the head 
mastership of the Dhankuria H. E. 
School, and was appointed a sub- 
inspector of schools, in the 24- 
Parganas in 1903. His natural 
bent towards commerce, however, 
led him to abandon this post 
when the Swadeshi agitation seemed 
to offer an opportunity to local 
manufactures, and he established 
the Swadeshi Cigarette Company, 
equipping the. factory with auto- 
matic machinery for manufac- 


turing cigarettes in quantities; 
the whole process of manufac- 
ture being carried out by local 
labour. 

Messrs. KAHN & KAHN, Mer- 
chants, Calcutta. This firm is a 


branch of the long-established busi- 
ness house of thesame name, which 
was originally founded as Harrison 
and Kahn in the year 1864. In 188, 
the style was altered to that by 
which it is now known, Kahn & 
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Kahn. The Calcutta branch is the 
latest to be opened, having been 
established in the year Igor 
under the joint management of 
Messrs. Walter Lomax and Robert 
Bayley. The firm has been estab- 
lished in Bombay since the year 
1889, and is under the present 
management of Mr. Percy Clare, in 
succession to Mr. O. St. Gour. 
There are other branches at Delhi 
and Amritsar and at Lyons (France). 
Messrs. Kahn & Kahn do a very 
extensive business in Chinese and 
Japanese piece-goods, which thev 
export to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Europe. A 
considerable business is done with 
the United States, this connection 
being attended to by their Lyons 
House. The partners in the 
firm are, Messrs. Herbert Ernest 
Kahn, O. S, Darner Kahn, E. 
Philippi, and Max Adler. 


Lalla KANHAIYA LALL, Rai 
Bahadur, Banker, Cawnpore, was 
born at ei bt in 1871, and edu- 
cated at the High School, Cawnpore. 
After passing out of school he enter- 
ed the service of Government, join- 
ing the Treasury Department. His 
abilities secured him promotion in 
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this department, and he was in time 
promoted to the position of Govern- 
ment Treasurer, which he has held 
ever since. Lalla Kanhaiya Lall 
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has interested himself in public 
affairs, and in the year 1897 became 
a member of the Municipal Council 
of Cawnpore. He was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the same Munici- 
pality in 1898, which post he has 
filled continuously ever since. He 
received the additional honour of 
appointment as Honorary Magis- 
trate in 1899. He is also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Dufferin Hospital and also of the 
Hindu Orphanage, and is a member 
of the Sri Ramlalla Committee. In 
private life, he is a large landowner 
and the proprietor of several zemin- 
daries. He also carries on a banking 
business, that of Messrs. Lalla Ram 
Ratan Ramgopal, Bankers, which 
he inherited from his father, the 
late Lalla Sidh Gopal, and his grand- 
father, the late Lalla Ram Ratan. 
Lalla Kanhaiya Lall is also a Dur- 
bari, and is very active in all local 
affairs at Cawnpore. 


Messrs. J. F. KARAKA & Co.,, 
Coaling and Landing Contractors, 


Mr. J. F. KARAKA. 


Sirdar’s Palace, Bombay.  Part- 
ners, J. F. Karaka and B. F. 
Karaka, sons of Fardunji Framji 
Karaka, Justice of the Peace of the 
City of Bombay, a Parsee gentle- 
man of a very well known family, 
who started the business in the year 
1876 as a coal broker. Being well 
connected with those who were in 


the coal trade from the time English 
and Welsh coal made their appear- 
ance in Bombay, Mr. Fardunji 
attained prominence from the very 
commencement, and soon became 
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the leading coal broker, a position 
he has maintained ever since. The 
firm is now known by the title of 
Fardunji Framji & Sons. The 
consumption of coal in 1876 was 
comparatively small in Bombay and 
of very little significance in the 
outlying districts of Bombay. The 
only large uers of English and 
Welsh coal then were the two 
railways, viz.,G.1I.P. and B.-B. & 
C. I. Only a few cotton mills 
existed at the time, and_ the 
demand from these for coal was not 
very considerable. These railways 
did not then cover so extensive an 
area as they do at present, and 
many locomotives on the line burned 
firewood, and the same fuel was 
used in connection with other 1n- 
dustries in the districts. The 
demand from the ships visiting the 
port was also very small, and the 
whole of the trade of the port was 
carried on by sailing vessels. 
Although the coal trade of Bombay 
then was narrowed down within 
such a small compass, yet with the 
industrious efforts of Mr. Fardun)l, 
coal took its proper place as one of 
the most important factors in the 
trade of the port, as merchants were 


induced to ship coal to a large extent 
as a freight item on the outward 
voyage from Great Britain and else- 
where, and load with exports of all 
kinds, such as grain, cotton, etc., on 
their return voyage. Speculation 
at that time in English coal was 
rampant, on account of deliveries 
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brokers. Mr. J. F. Karaka was not 
slow to grasp the situation, and 
about six years ago in connection 
with his brother, in addition to 
continuing the work of coal brokers, 
they began to work as Coaling and 
Landing Contractors. As brokers 
they had already introduced the 


Messrs. J. F. KARAKA & Co.’s COALING FLEET. 


being made at very distant dates 
from the time that the contract was 
entered into. The importation of 
Bengal coal from Calcutta having re- 
placed English coal, speculation soon 
disappeared and naturally caused a 
great reduction in the earnings of 


different varieties of English and 
Welsh coal, and in the last decade 
of the 19th century, when Bengal 
coal was first brought to the Bombay 
market, the firm was foremost in 
introducing it with great success to 
consumers, as they had the advan- 


Messrs. J. Fo. KARAKA & Co.’s COAL SHEDS. 
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tage of having well established 
connections in this line. The re- 
sult is that various descriptions of 
coal from the Bengal Collieries are 
at present reaping the fruits of the 
early and strenuous efforts of this 
firm. Although the firm’s business 
as Coaling and Landing Contractors 
is of recent date, they have been 
able to secure for themselves a large 
amount of business. They handle 
coal for various steamships connect- 
ed with the Mercantile Marine, and 
Government Services and the Bom- 
bay Port Trust ; and hold contracts 
from the Municipality of Bombay 
and the Royal Navy. They hold all 
the coal imported in Bombay by 
Cory Bros., Ld., who are the richest 
and the largest coal contractors in 
the world. They possess sufficient 
lighters to carry coal to and from 
the bunders, but on being selected 
as the contractors to the Royal 
Navy (of which they are very proud), 
they built a further fleet of wood 
and iron lighters which are specially 
adapted to the requiremerts of 
fast coaling. They have two steam 
launches, one of which is considered 
a very powerful tug. The Graphic 
of London, while discussing their 
work, complimented them on the 
fact, that with such contractors ‘‘ in 
case of emergency, Bombay may be 
depended upon to coal our biggest 
warships in about twelve hours.’’ 
As Naval contractors they had 
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the honour to coal the ships of the 
fleet which conveyed H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales to India during 
the Royal Tour, and they found an 
opportunity to prove their mettle 
by coaling these ships in the fastest 
time ever established. One of the 
ships, H. M. S. Terrible, was coaled 
at an average of 153 tons per hour, 
which gained for the firm the first 
place on the record list. In certify- 
ing to the good work done, the Com- 
mander made the following state- 
ment :--‘‘Had it not been that 
the work of trimming the coal into 
bunkers, towards the end, became so 
difficult, the men would have estab- 
lished a still higher record.’’ Local 
newspapers, including the James of 
India, and journals in England and 
Germany, thought the event of sufh- 
cient importance for favourable 
mention. The brothers Karaka are 
the nephews of the late Mr. Dossa- 
bhoy Framji Karaka, C.S.1., who 
enjoyed the trust and good grace 
of the Government. 


Messrs. KERR, TARRUCK & Co. 
This firm was founded by Mr. 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, a Bengali 
merchant, in conjunction with Mr. 
James Kerr and Mr. William Barlas 
Jameson, in February 1873, under 
the auspices of the celebrated calico- 
printers and Turkey-red dyers, 
Messrs. F. Steiner & Co. (now Ltd.), 
of Church near Accrington, whose 
agency in Calcutta had been uncer 
the management of Mr. Tarruck since 
1855. Mr. James Kerr retired from 
the firm in 1875 and Mr. Tarruck 
died in 1888. Mr. Bepin Bihari 
Sircar and Mr. Nalin Bihari Sircar, 
C.LE., the twosonsof Mr. Tarruck, 
then joined Mr. W. B. Jameson, and 
the business was continued by them 
till the end of 1904, when Mr. 
Jameson retired. Mr. Nalin Behari 
also died in 1906. The present 
partners are Mr. Bepin Bihari Sircar 
and his son Mr. Birendra Nath 
Sircar. 

The firm have a branch at Delhi, 
which was opened in 1894, and 
also sub-offices at Cawnpore and 
Amritsar. Their chief business is in 
imports of all kinds of piece-goods, 
metals, and sundry hardware. They 
are theagents of the Union Assurance 
Society of London (Fire), Sun Life 
Assurance Co., of Canada (Life), 
and Continental Insurance Com- 
pany of Mannheim (Marine). 
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Messrs. D. T. KEYMER & Co., 
5, Mangoe Lane, Engineers, Mer- 
chants and Shipping Agents. 

This is the Calcutta branch of the 
old established firm of D. J. Keymer 
& Co., London. 

In 1844 Mr. D. T. Keymer joined 
the business then known as R. C. 
LePage & Co., as a junior. 

Mr. LePage retired in 1877, Mr. 
D. J. Keymer taking over the busi- 
ness. In 1882 he was joined by 
his eldest son, Mr. D. T. Keymer, 
as Managing Partner. 

Mr. D. J. Keymer died in 1894. 
The business has been carried on at 
the same address since 1847. 

The branch in Calcutta was 
opened in 1900 and holds various 
important agencies; amongst others, 
those for the Electric Construction 
Co., Ld, Wolverhampton, Caillet’s 
Mono-rail and Mi'!ner’s Safe Co., 
Ld., and is under charge of Mr. A. 
McDonald, well known in railway 
engineering circles. 

Mr. D. T. Keymer has travelled 
widely and takes special interest 
in educational work in England. 


The KHATAU MAKANJI 
SPINNING & WEAVING (Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, was floated in 1874 
as a Joint Stock Company, with 
a capital of ten lakhs of rupees. 
The original Directors were the 


Hon. Mr. Mahomedally Roggey 
and Messrs. Cursondas Vullabhdas, 
Dwarkadas Vussonji, Amroodin 


Abdool Latif, Pandurang Raghoba, 
and Jairaj) Makanji. The Mill has 
always made the weaving of fine 
cloth and the spinning of fine yarns 
its speciality and, as a further enter- 
prise, a large dyeing and bleaching 
house was added in 1902. Under the 
able management of Mr. Gordhan- 
das Khatau, the cloth produced 
dyed and bleached has been so 
good in quality and durability that 
at the Exhibitions held under the 
auspices of the National Congress, 
as well as at the various Provincial 
Conferences, this Company has been 
awarded the Gold Medals. The 
present Board of Directors com- 
prises Mr. Gordhandas Khatau 
(Chairman) and Messrs. Gordhandas 
Goculdas Tejpal, Mulraj Khatau, 
Dwarkadas Dharamsey, and Tricum- 
das Gordhandas. 


Messrs. LABHCHAND MOTI- 
CHAND, Mookims and Court Jewel- 


lers, Marble House, 41, Dhurrum- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. This 
flourishing business was started by 
Messrs. Labh Chand Sett, grandson of 
the late Kalumal Sett, an influential 
Indian merchant and well-known 
banker in the mercantile commu- 
nity of Calcutta of his time, and 
Moti Chand Nakhat, son of the late 
Phool Chand, Mookim and Court 
Jeweller, a famous and _ honest 
jeweller in Bengal, and one of 
the most. influential members 
of the Jain Community of Calcutta, 
some ten years ago. The partners’ 
skill in their line of business, the 
excellence of their manufacture, 
and the quality of the precious 
stones and jewellery in which they 


LABHCHAND SETT. 


dealt, soon obtained a_ wide repu- 
tation for the new firm, and for 
some eight years they carried on 
bus’ness at their old premises at 
Cotton Street with increasing suc- 
cess. So much so, that it became 
necessary to secure larger premises 
in a more suitable locality. Accord- 
ingly the ‘‘Marble House ’’ in 
Dhurrumtollah was built purposely 
for the accommodation of the firm, 
which has since carried on business 
at that centre. Since the establish- 
ment of these premises a further 
great impetus has been given to the 
firm’s business, which has attained 
very large proportions. The spacious 
factory, which is on the premises, 


and which has been brought thor- 
oughly up-to-date with modern tools 
and appliances for the manufacture 
of jewellery and gold articles, has en- 
abled the firm to improve even upon 
the excellent class of goods in which 
they previously dealt, and at present 
the manufactures of the firm are 
quit@in the first rank. The firm gives 
employment to many first class arti- 
ficers in the various branches of the 
goldsmith’s and jeweller’s art, and in 
allemploys about 250 to 300 hands. 
The entire business is under the 
personal supervision of the partners, 
who are both highly experienced 
men in their trade. The firm makes 


a speciality of diamond cutting, and 
specimens of their work are always 


MOTICHAND SETT. 


on view at the Show Rooms, to which 
the ground floor of the building with 
an excellent frontage is devoted. 
The entire facing of the building is of 
marble and of unique and striking 
design in the city. Although the 
business of Messrs. Labhchand Moti- 
chand is carried on in quite first class 
surroundings, the prices of their 
Jewellery, etc., are very moderate. 
This they are enabled to assure by 
the fact that they are manufacturing 
Jewellers, and the public in dealing 
With them obtain their goods with- 
Out middle profits. The firm made 
a very prominent exhibit at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta, 
1906-7, where they erected a beau- 
tiful stall at their own experse, the 
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walls, being lined with mirrors which 
set off the excellent exhibits with 
great effect. This exhibit was a 
very successful proof that Indian 
artisans can produce jewellery in 
the modern style in competition 
with European workmen. To this 
end Messrs. Labhchand Motichand 
have established a free Technical 
School with the object of teaching 
the better class of the Indian people 
the art of manufacturing jewellery 
suited to modern requirements in 
the European and Indian styles. 
This was practically a necessity to 
the business as the men who profess 
the art as a caste profession, are 
unreliable in the extreme, and the 
firm has experienced considerable 
inconvenience owing to the delays 
occasioned by their irregular attend- 
ance. At the exhibition the firm 
also exhibited diamond cutting 
machines and other appliances as 
used in diamond cutting. The pro- 
cess of diamond cutting was shown 
in practice at the firm’s stall and 
excited much interest among the 
Indian visitors, specially to H. M. 
the Amir of Afghanistan, to whom 
the art was practically unknown till 
introduced by Messrs. Labhchand 
Motichand. The Technical School 
does not confine its instruction 
entirely to the jeweller’s art, though 
this is its main purpose. The curri- 
culum includes English literature, 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali. It is 
open to all Jains and Hindu youths, 
and provision is made for board 
and lodging for a certain number of 
Jain young men. The munificence of 
Messrs. Labhchand Motichand has 
rendered the advantages of the 
school available, free to all classes 
whom they invite. Babu Motichand 
Nakhat, the junier partner, has also 
benefited Calcutta by the establish- 
ment of a large Dharmsala or travel- 
ler’s house at No. 9, Shama Bai’s 
Lane, Bara Bazar, in memory of his 
father the late Lalla Phoolchand, 
who was in his time Mookim and 
Court Jeweller to H. E. the Viceroy. 
These premises cost about Rs. 60,000 
and are quite up to modern require- 
ments in ventilation and sanitation. 
They are intended for the use of 
Jains and Hindus. Messrs. Labh- 
chand Motichand have received 
the honour of appointment as 
Mookims and Court Jewellers to 
H. E. the Earl of Minto, the Viceroy, 
and have also been appointed Jewel- 
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lers to H. H. the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, Raja Sir Amar Singh, 
Commander-in-Chief of Cashmere, 
and H. H. the Maharaja of 
Benares, and are patronized by the 
chief noblemen and gentry of all 
the Provinces of India. 


Mr. S: K.. LAHIRI... Of all In- 
dian gentlemen who have taken up 
the publishing business, no name 
is more widely known and respected 
than that of Mr. S. K. Lahiri of 
Messrs. S. K. Lahiri & Co., Calcutta. 
He was born in 1859 in Calcutta, 


Mr. S. K. LAHIRI, 


and is the second son of Mr 
Ramtanu Lahiri, a gentleman 
of the highest and most unblemish- 
ed character. The sterling honesty 
and in‘egrity of the father have 
been sedulously cultivated by the 
son, and these qualities have ever 
been reflected in his business trans- 
actions. Mr. Lahiri was educated 
in Krishnagar A. V. School, and in 
187g joined Krishnagar College. 
But ill-health unfortunately com- 
pelled him to give up his studies. 
From his boyhood Mr. Lahiri was 
ambitious to possess a business of 
his own. In 1883, under the 
patronage of the late Pandit I. C. 
Vidyasagar, C.I.E., a very intim- 
ate friend of Mr. Lahiri’s father, 
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and Raja Peary Mohun Mukerji, 
C.S.1., a favourite pupil of the e'der 
Mr. Lahiri, he started a bookselling 
business on a very modest scale. 
In a short time he began to publish 
school-books for Indian children. 
The business increased rapidly, 
and Mr. Lahiri, by dint of his 
industry and perseverance, now 
cccupies a high position among 
Indian publishers. Of the many 
authors whose works he has publish- 
ed, the names of Sir W. W. Hunter, 
K.C.S.L, Raja Peary Mohun 
Mukerji, C.S.1., Justices O’Kinealy, 
Beverley, Field, Rampini, Ameer 
Ali, Pargiter, and Caspersz, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, C.1.E., Sir Henry Cotton, Kt., 
K.c.S.1., Sir Henry Prinsep, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., Sir Gurudas Banerji, Kt., 
Rev. Protap Chandra Mazoomdar, 
Prof. P. K. Lahiri, M.a., Pandit S.N. 
Sastri, M.A., Professors Rowe and 
Webb, are worth mentioning, as they 
show that he enjoys the confidence 
of many representative men. The 
Englishman of the 14th March 1906 
made the following remarks on 
Mr. S. K. Lahiri’s services to the 
publishing business in India :— 
‘¢Mr, Lahiri holds very much the 
position that is held at home by such 
men as John Murray, Macmillan, 
or Longman. Mr. Lahiri isa gentle- 
man of good birth and respectable 
early training who has successfully 
devoted his abilities and oppor- 
tunities to the creation of a vast 
publishing and bookselling business, 
specially in the educational line.” 


Messrs. LAKHMIDAS KHIMJ]I, 
SONS & Company, formerly 
Lakhmidas Khimji & Co. Estab- 
lished 1863. Head Office, Oriental 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Originally started business as piece- 
goods merchants, but are now _con- 
siderable owners of Cotton Mills, 
besides acting as Mill Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents. The firm 
was founded in Bombay by the 
well-known philanthropist and 
social reformer, Mr. Lakhmidas 
Khimji, J.P., a Hindu, Bhatia by 
caste. Before the formation of the 
firm he carried On a Ppiece-goods 
business with his brothers and in 
early life acquired repute as a suc- 
cessful and shrewd man of business. 
Mr. L. A. Wallace, connected with 
Messrs. Frith, Sands & Co., wanted 
then to establish his own firm, and 
succeeded by the co-operation and 
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support of this Company, who 
became guarantee brokers for the 
import and export business. Mr. 
Lakhmidas Khimji also assisted 
the English firm in floating ‘‘The 
Burmah Trading Co., Ld.,’’ be- 
coming the first Director, and 
reniaining on the Board for no less 


The late Mr. LAKHMIDAS KHIMJI. 


than 35 years. The result has been 
unique in the history of Indian trade. 
An original share of Rs. 1,500 is 
now quoted as high as Rs. 9,000. 
In 1858 when the Income-tax was 
first levied, causing great discontent, 
especially among the trading com- 
munities, who loudly complained 
of the inquisitorial character of the 
tax, Mr. Lakhmidas Khimji was 
approached by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, as he pessesicd great influ- 
ence, especiallyin the Native mercan- 
tile world, and was asked to help 
in reconciling the business people 
to the new impost and in assessing 
their true annual income. He accom- 
plished the commission so satisfac- 
torily that he received thanks from 
the Government through Sir George 
Russell Clerk. He relieved, to a 
large extent, the famine-stricken 
people of the Deccan, particularly of 
Sholapur, when the famine was 
working its worst ravages; and 
again on this occasion he was 
thanked by the Government for 
his benevolence and public spirit. 
At the time of the Bombay riots in 


1893 his advice and influence was 
most valuable and effective, both 


to the Government and to the 
towns-people. Mr. Lakhmidas 
Khimji is extremely liked and 


esteemed by the whole Native pub- 
lic, and particularly by the cloth 
merchants, and as a recognition of 
his public services, they named a 
cloth market the ‘‘Lakhmidas 
Khimji Cloth Market,” although he 
was in no way financially connected 
with it. After working up Messrs. 
Wallace & Co. for about 25 years, 
Mr. Lakhmidas’ activity found a 
suitable scope in the rising Mill 
Industry, and the Lakhmidas 
Khimji Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ld., was the outcome. He took 
up the management of the Mills by 


appointing his firm Secretaries. 
Treasurers and Agents. Capital 
Rs. 10,00,000. The Mills contain 


42,500 spirdles and employ 1.350 
hands. 

For over 25 years Mr. Lakhmidas 
was the head of the Halai Bhatia 
community, and he established a 
useful system for the management 
of caste affairs, showing a thorough 
knowledge of all questions relating 
to caste. Before he interestsd 


Mr. DAMODAR LAKHMIDAS. 
himself in the matter there was 
neither order nor regularity 


observed, but his regulations not 
only satisfied his own caste brothers, 
but the other Hindu communities 
have also adopted the system. The 


b 
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Bhatia Mahajan has, in recognition 
of his singular services, placed his 
life-size oil painting in the Mahajan 
Wadi, as a tribute to his memory. 
At present the management 
of the firm is in’ the hands 
of the senior partner, Mr. Damodar 
Lakhmidas, J.P., who is a young 
ande energetic member of the 
enterprising Bhatia community, 
and has shown a high capacity in 
the management of his firm’s large 
and varied business. He is also a 
Director of several Joint Stock 
Companies, viz.: The Lakhmidas 
Khimji Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ld.; The Tricumdass Mills Co., Ld.; 
The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Ld. ; The Bombay United Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ld.; The Jivraj 
Baloo Mills Co., Ld., etc., ete. 
The Government of Bombay has 
been pleased to nominate him as 
an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate for the City and Island of 
Bombay. Following the footsteps 
of his worthy father, he also shows 
a liberal and generous heart, is a 
benefactor of the poor and the 
needy, and encourages liberal educa- 
tion, literature, and the fine arts. 
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Messrs. ABDOOLABHOY and 
JOOMABHOY LALLJEE, Mer- 
chants and Government Contractors. 
Head Office: Khoja Mohalla, Bom- 
bay, India. Branches :—Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Aden, Macala, Berbera, 
Bulhar, and Zaila. This firm deal in 
all kinds of grains, exporting the 
same from Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong. They also export yarn 
and piece-goods, coal, salt, ivory, 
pearls, m»ther-of-pearls, shells, coffee 
and hides. In thetr import branch 
they deal in all kinds of sugars, Euro- 
pean and Aden salts, and piece-goods. 
They have agencies in all the chief 
ports in Europe and America, and 
carry, purchase, or sell, merchandise 
and goods, on account of approved 
constituents, at a very reasonable 
commission. Theyare registered Con- 
tractors to Government at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Aden, Berbera, and Somali- 
land, and supply all the required 
grain, clothing and _ transport 
materials at military stations for men 
and animals. At Macala they actas 
Agents for the Bombay and Persia 
Steam Navigation Company, Lim- 


ited. The business was originally 


started by Mr. Lalljee Sumar, an 
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inhabitant of Cutch, who belonged to 
the Khoja community (an Indian 
sect of Mahomedans). He first 


Mr. ABDOOLABHOY LALLJEE. 


established business at  Macala 
(Arabia), then at Aden, and after- 
wards in Bombay about 
60 yearsago. Mr. Lalljee 
Sumar left three survi- 
ving sons, Messrs. Hajee- 
bhoy, Abdoolabhoy, and 
Joomabhoy, who were 
all well trained in busi- 
ness methods. Mr. Ab- 
doolabhoy has travelled 
as far as Arabia and 
China. The firm estab- 
lished a steamship line 
between Bombay, Kathi- 
awar, Cutch and Karachi, 
and another one for Goa 
and the Coromandel] 
Coast. There were five 
steamships, besides 
several steam launches 
and boats. This branch 
was managed by Mr. 
Joomabhoy, who was a 
J. P. of Bombay and a 
Municipal Commissioner. 
He died about 18 years 
ago, leaving one son, Mr. 
Fazalbhoy, who is also a 
Municipal Commissioner. 
At the death of Mr. 
Joomabhoy, Mr. Hajee- 
bhoy separated from the 
firm, which was re. 
organised under the pres- 
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ent style, with the 
partners:—Messrs. Abdoolabhoy 
Lalljee, Fazulbhoy Joomabhoy, 
Ismailbhoy Abdoolabhoy = and 
Nusserbhoy Abdoolabhoy. In the 
year 1905, Mr. Hoosenbhoy 
Abdoolabhoy was also admitted asa 
partner. All the members of this firm 
have travelled a great deal for the 
purpose of gaining practical insight 
in commercial matters, and have 
therefore been considerably bene- 
fited by their personal knowledge of 
different countries and their inhab- 
itants, their habits, customs and re- 
quirements. Mr. Y.1. A. Lalljee has 
recently visited England for this pur- 
pose and expects shortly to be admit- 
ted as a partner. Mr. Abdoolabhoy 
Lalljee is a Vice-President of the 
Khoja Shia Isna_Asri community, 
of Bombay, and he is well known 
for his charities and ready help in 
the cause of education. 


following 


Messrs. W. LENNOX & Co., 
Manufacturers and General Mer- 
chants, 6, Commercial Buildings, 
Calcutta ; established in 1905 by Mr. 
W. L. Harwood. The business was 
at first carried on at No. 50, Tindal 
Garden Road, . 
Howrah, where 
Mr. Harwood, 
assisted by 
three Europeans 
and a_ staff of 
natives, ins- 
talled the new- 
est machinery, 
run by steam 
plant, and man- 
ufactured = as- 
bestos and mica 
non-conducting 
compositions 
(the excellent 
qualities of 
which are well 
known 1i) 
Engineering 
circles). . 

The former 1s 
known as the 
“Tennox  As- 
bestcs” Com- 
position, for 
covering all 
steam-heated 
surfaces, and 
the latter as 
‘* Jones’ Pa- 
tent’’ Mica 
Compositions. 
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This composition is genuine and 
identically the same as that man- 
ufactured by Messrs. J. D. Jones & 
Co., ard sold by that firm under 
the trade mark of ‘‘ Grayite,’’ the 
license for the manufacture of the 
same having been granted to Messrs. 
W. Lennox & Co., as the result of 
a lawsuit in the High Court of 
Calcutta. 

Besides the above compositions, 
Messrs. W. Lennox & Co. also carry 
on business as manufacturers of 
lubricating mica powders and paste, 
mica axle grease; crushed mica; 
mica chimneys; chimney  pro- 
tectors and globes, mica boxes and 
tinware. In 1907 owing to the firm’s 
business connections having ex- 
tended, not only thrcughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon, but to Europe 
and the Colonies, they found that 
they had to extend their office and 
works to meet the requirements of 
the trade. They opened their Head 
Office at their present address: 
6, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta, 
having a branch office at 50, Tindal 
Garden Road, Howrah, and trans- 
ferring their works to bigger grounds 
at No. 17-3. Howrah Road, Howrah, 


on the banks of the Hooghly. In 
the same year they took to import- 
ing and exporting goods between 
India and Europe and the Colonies, 
and are now also doing a large 
business in Indents. Their imports 
are chiefly asbestos goods, slag wool, 
lubricating oils, grease, felts, ropes, 
etc.; large stocks of which are, held 
in their godowns in Calcutta and 
Howrah. Their exports are chiefly 
mica ; crude, sheets, flaked, powders, 
and compositions. They are Man- 
aging Agents for the Pioneer Mining 
Co., who have mines of mica, 
graphite and manganese scattered 
in various parts of India, the 
produce of which finds its way to 
England and Germany. They are 
also Managing Agents for the Excel- 
sior Mining Co., Patan, Rajputana. 
They are actually the owners of 
this concern, but owing to the Raja 
of the place objecting to grant a 
lease to work mines in his country, 
to an European firm, Messrs. Lennox 
& Co. were compelled to obtain the 
same through a native, and have 
stvled themselves Managing Agents 
only, although they are virtually 
the proprietors. Mr. Harwood, the 


Messrs W. LENNOX & Co.'s OFFICE Room, 


proprietor of the business, was 
born in Bengal in 1881, and was 
educated in the Hills. He was 
brought up to the profession of 
mechanical engineering in H. M.’s 
Mint, Calcutta. 


Messrs. LOUIS-DREYFUS & Co., 
Grain Shippers, Wheeler's Buildings, 
ane Road, Bombay. Established 
in the year 1905. Partners :—Messrs. 
Leopold Louis-Dreyfus, Louis Louis- 
Dreyfus, Charles Louis-Dreyfus, and 
Robert Louis-Dreyfus. The firm was 
founc ** by Mr. Leopold Louis-Drey- 
fusi ne year 1850, to carry on the 
business of Grain Merchants and 
Bankers, with its Head Office in 
Paris, and branches in various parts 
of the world. The Bombay branch 
principally export grain, wheat and 
seeds. They have branches in Cal- 
cutta and Karachi, and buying agen- 
cies allover India. The firm usually 
charters its own steamers, and has 
warehouses at di erent Indian sea- 
ports. The firm is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 


Mr. LEOPOLD LOUIS- 
DREYFUS, the founder of the firm of 
Louis-Dreyfus & Co.,is Consul-General 
for Roumania at Paris, and ‘ Officier 
dela Legion d’Honneur.” He has also 
been decorated several times by the 
present and former Czars of Russia. 
Mr. Louis Louis-Dreyfus, eldest son 
and partner of Leopold Louis-Drey- 
fus, is a member of the Chamber 
de Deputes, Paris. Mr. Charles 
Louis-Dreyfus, second son and also 
partner of the firm, is a Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, and the young: 
est son, Mr. Robert Louis-Dreyfus, 
also a member of the firm, manages 
the Banking Department in Paris. 


Mr. WILHELM JEELSOHN, 
Manager of Louis-Dreyfus & Co., 
Bombay, obtained his commercial 
knowledge and experience in Ger- 
many, Belgium, London, and South 
Africa, in connection with his firm. 
He came to India in December 1905 
to take charge and manage the 
Company’s branch in Bombay. He 
represents the firmon the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Messrs. Tr, P. LUSCOMBE & Co. 
Mechanical and Sanitary Engineers, 
Coachbuilders, Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle, Camp-equipage, 
Gunfittings, and Wrought and Cast- 
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iron work of all kinds. Licensed 
dealers in Fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion. Steam works and Foundry, 
5, Goodshed Road, Allahabad. Es- 
tablished, 1872, by the proprietor, 
Mr. Thomas Popham Luscombe. 
The works were started at first in 
quite a small way, but owirg to the 
reputation which Mr. Luscombe has 
gained in the business, they have 
developed, till they are now in a 
position to give employment to 150 
to 200 hands, including two Euro- 
peans. These are nearly all skilled 
workmen, who have been in the ser- 
vice of the firm from 10 to 25 years. 
The works are equipped with the 
latest machinery for iron and gen- 
eral engineering and cabinet work. 


Mr. T. P. LUSCOMBF. 


There is a foundry attached, and 
altogether, there are some 50 
machines, including steam-hammers, 
etc., at work. The firm makes a 
speciality of sporting requisites of 
all kinds, fishing tackle, guns, camp- 
equipage and repairs to all kinds 
of sporting-tackle and _ fire-arms. 
The premises cover three and a half 
acres, besides compound, etc., and 
are a model of cleanliness and order. 

Mr. Thomas Luscombe, the founder 
and proprietor, is a native of Donny- 
brooke, near Dublin, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1845. He entered the 
merchant-service, in which he served 
his apprenticeship in the White Star 
Line; but in 1860 he gave up the 
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sea to proceed to the Australian gold 
fields, where he was rewarded with 
fair success. Coming to India in 
1863, he entered the service of 
the East Indian Railway Company, 
and was for a time employed 
as a travelling ticket-inspector and 
private detective. Fishing had a 
great attraction for him, as sport, 
and he has established a name as an 
expert in the art in India; for he is 
a noted fisherman, and the acknow- 
ledged head of the fishing-tackle and 
camp-equipage trade of India. 


Messrs) MACKINNON & Co., 
Proprietors, The Old Brewery, Mus- 
soorie. This flourishing — business 
is of over sixty years’ standing, 
having been established in the early 
‘*forties,’’ by the late Mr. Bohle. 
In the year 1850 Mr. Bohle was 
succeeded in the business by the 
late Mr. John Mackinnon, under 
whose management the concern 
grew in importance. Mr. Mackinnon 
effected great improvements in the 
plant and buildings. He was ably 
assisted by his two sons, Mr. Philip 
Walter Mackinnon and Mr. Vincent 
A. Mackinnon. In the year 1870 
Mr. Mackinnon senior died; and 
his sons succeeded to the business, 
which they proceeded to en- 
large with conspicuous — success. 
By their energy, backed by experi- 
ence, they gave Mussoorie beer a 
reputation which enormously increas- 
ed the demand, so that whereas in 
the early days of the business, the 
whole output for the year was but 
100 hogsheads, at present some 7,000 
hogsheads are brewed at the Old 
Brewery. The brothers Mackinnon 
have very largely added to the 
brewery premises, having built large 
and commodious buildings, store 
houses, and immense cellarage. The 
premises now cover about six acres. 
They havealso immensely improved 
the plant, which is all now 
thoroughly up-to-date, and comprises 
the most modern systems of brewing. 
Every appliance necessary to the 
brewing of high-class beer is found 
on their premises. Water power 
is used for the driving of the machin- 
ery of the brewery, an American 
wheel being used for obtaining 
power. All the water used for 
brewing purposes is drawn from a 
spring of great purity, near the brew- 
ery, which has a temperature not 
exceeding 56 degrees and which by 
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analysis has been proved to closely 
resemble the water-supply of the 
famous breweries at Burton-on- 
Trent. Messrs. Mackinnon & Co. 
do a very large business, supplying 
beer throughout India. Owing to 
the very large demand upon their 
produce, the firm of Mackinnon & 
Co. opened another large brewery 
situated at Jubbulpore, C. P., in 
the year 1895, which is furnished 
in the same up-to-date style as 
their Mussoorie establishment. This 
brewery is supplied with water from 
the town supply and also from 
wells in the neighbourhood. Here 
the firm produces some 4,000 
hogsheads of beer per annum. All 
the hops used in the brewing of 
beer at both the breweries owned 
by the firm, are imported from 
England, being the produce of the 
county of Kent. The barley is 
produced locally and malted in a 
fine German malt kiln at Mussoo- 
rie, specially erected for the pur- 
pose by the firm. The firm have 
very large contracts for the supply 
of beer to the troops in various can- 
tonments. They also do an ex- 
tensive trade in bottled ale, which 
is specially brewed for the purpose. 


Mr. P. W. MACKINNON, 


They have excellent facilities for 
shipping their produce in this form. 

Mr. Philip Walter Mackinnon, of 
the firm of Mackinnon & Co., Brew- 
ers of Mussoorie and Jubbulpore, 
was born at Dehra near Mussoorie, 
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in the year 1849, and educated by 
his father, who, previous to taking 
to business, had been a schoolmaster. 
From an early age he assisted his 
father inthe business of the brewery. 
After succeeding to the property, he 
visited England in the year 1871 for 
the purpose of studying the processes 
of brewing at Burton-on-Trent. 
Here he obtained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English system of 
brewing ales. Mr. P. W. Mackinnon 
has, throughout his career, taken a 
keen interest in the public affairs of 
Mussoorie, taking an active part in 
all that tended to the improvement 
of the town and district. He has 
been a member of the Board of 
Municipal Commissioners for over 
20 years and is now senior Vice- 
Chairman of that body. 

Mr. Vincent Arthur Mackinnon, 
also of the firm of Mackinnon & Co., 
Brewers of Mussoorie, was born 
near the old place at Mussoorie in 
the year 1852. He also was edu- 
cated under his father. He gained 
a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of brewing at the Old Brewery, and 
is a very competent brewer. He 
has visited England several times 
in the interests of brewing and the 
business generally. Mr. V. A. 
Mackinnon is a long-standing mem- 
ber of the Municipal Board of Mus- 
soorie, and has been Vice-Chairman 
for several terms. The _ brothers 
Mackinnon are active and enter- 
prising business men, and their 
public spirited energy has done 
much to improve Mussoorie and its 
surroundings. 

The Happy Valley Estate, 
which is one of the beauty spots 
of Mussoorie, is the property of 
Mr. V. A. Mackinnon. He _ pur: 
chased it in the year 1903, and 
has done a great deal towards 
its improvement since. The es- 
tate comprises about seven acres of 
ground, laid out in Racquet Courts, 
Canadian Tennis Courts, and Lawn 
Tennis Courts. There is a fine 
Pavilion and Billiard Room. The 
well-known Happy Valley Club is 
located on these premises. There 
are various other handsome build- 
ings on the estate. 

The brothers Mackinnon are Di- 
rec'ors of the Mussoorie Polo Ground 
and Race Course Syndicate. They 
are extensive property-owners, and 
have considerable interest in tea 
property, forests and timber 


lands. The Bhilara Estate, which 
contains about 550 acres, including 
some charming building sites, is 
their property, also the Park Estate 
of 500 acres, heavily timbered ; also 
Snowdon, 220 acres of splendid 


Mr. V. A. MACKINNON. 


forest. The brothers Mackinnon 
have an up-to-date Forestry Depart- 
ment, and huge quantities of 
timber have been cut from their 
estates since 1850, which has been 
more than replaced by new plantings. 

Mr. P. W. Mackinnon resides at 
Lynndale, and Mr. V. A. Mackin- 
non at Kandi Lodge. 


Rai Sahib BANKIM CHAN- 
DRA MAJUMDAR, District En- 
gineer, Angul, Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Executive Engineer, 
Tributary States, Orissa (retired), 
was born at Maheswarpasha, in the 
District of Khulna, in 1864. He 
comes from a highly respectable 
Kayastha family, descended from 
Birat Guha, one of the five Kayas- 
thas who came from Kanauj and 
settled in Bengal during the reign 
of Adisur, King of Bengal. Bankim 
Chandra received his early educa- 
tion at the Jenkins School, Cooch 
Behar, and later, entered the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur. On 
joining the Public Works Depart- 
ment, his first appointment was a 
an Overseer in the District of 
Hooghly. He proved a valuable 
servant to Government, and rose to 


the position of Executive Engineer 
of Wards Tributary Mahals in 


Orissa, under Government manage- 
ment, 


and District Engineer, 


Rai Sahib B. C. MAJUMDAR. 


Angul. The title of Rai Sahib was 
conferred upon him by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1896 in recognition 
of his valuable services in opening 
out the Garjat States. He retired 
from the service in 1903 and 
settled at Khulna where he has 
taken considerable interest in the 
engineering works in the district. 
He is Honorary Vice-President of 
the Local Board, and is connected 
with several other public bodies. 
Since his retirement he has em- 
barked in private business and is 
the proprietor of a soorkey mill,etc., 
at Khulna where he carries on his 
profession as an engineer and 
contractor under Government and 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 


Babu SINGHO DASS MALLIK, 
Builder, Surveyor, Architect and 
Valuer, Calcutta, is a member of 
the old and distinguished Mallik 
family of Calcutta, held in great 
esteem for their piety and benevo- 
lence. Babu Singho Dass is the 
great-grandson of the late Babu 
Nemye Churun Mallik. He is now 
the head of the elder branch of the 
family, and is connected with many 
of the wealthy families of his na- 
tive city. He received his early 
education in the Government Nor- 
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mal School, and later on at Jora- 
sanko. He then entered the Hin- 
du College, where he completed 
his studies in English. After leav- 
ing school, he first turned his at- 
tention to literature, and he edited 
two Bengali monthly magazines, 
called ‘‘ Bidyashahini ’’ and ‘‘ Ga- 
noprodayini.’’ In 1873 he started 
his present business as a Civil 
Engineer, Surveyor, Builder and 
Contractor, under the name of S. 
D. Mallik & Co., and his son, Babu 
P. C. Mallik, is now a partner in 
the firm. He is one of the pro- 
prietors of the dispensary until 
recently known’as the ‘‘ Wales Me- 
dical Hall,’’ but now conducted 
under the style of Graduate & Co. 


MALLIK. 


Babu S. D. 


In Freemasonry, Babu S. D. Mallik 
has displayed considerable interest ; 
he is an old Past Master, and has 
taken many degrees in the Craft. 
For the past twenty years he has 
been a builder and contractor to 
the Administrator of Bengal, and 
has also worked under Mr. W. G. 
L. Cotton, M.INST.c.E., who en- 
tertained a high opinion as to his 
capabilities in his line of business. 
Among the buildings he has erect- 
ed may be mentioned the old 
Incinerator in Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta, which stood near 
the eastern end of Dhurrumtollah 
Street. On this he worked under 
the direction of the late Mr. Har- 
rington, C.E., from whose design 
the building was constructed. 
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Messrs S. MANASSEH & SONS, 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
Calcutta. This firm was started in 
the early sixties, by the late Mr. 


Mr. S. MANASSEH. 


S. Manasseh, witha branch at Sin- 
gapore, under the rame and style 
of S. Manasseh & Co., managed 
by his partner, Mr. Saul J. Nathan. 
After a very successful business 
career, Mr. S. Manasseh died in 
1894, and the business in Calcutta 
was taken over by his sons, under 
the name and style of S. Manasseh 
& Sons, and conducted by his eldest 
son, Mr. Maurice S. Manasseh. The 
firm is largely interested in the 
opium, gunnies, rice, and oil trade 
with the Straits Settlements, Burma, 
and China. 


Messrs. H. D. MANNA & Co., 
Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, 
Rubber Stamp-makers (known as 
“The Royal Rubber Stamp Works ”) 
and manufacturers of Indian 
Condiments. Head Office :—3-1 to 
4, Gulu Ostagur’s Lane, Calcutta. 
General Office and Show Room :-— 
356, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
Condiments Factory :—26, Gulu 
Ostagur’s Lane, Calcutta. Pro 
prietor, H. D. Manna; General 
Manager, B. Manna, assisted by 
J. N. Manna, D. N. Manna and 
others. 

This firm deals exclusively in chut- 
neys, jams, jellies, preserves, Syrups, 
pickles, curry powders, sauces, etc., 
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of their own manufacture, for which 
they have obtained a high reputa- 
tion. Besides supplying their special- 
ities throughout India, they export 
largely to Europe, Australia, Japan, 
China, America and other coun- 
tries, where their goods are highly 
appreciated. They have received 
a prize medal and diploma of 
honour at the World’s Fair Paris 
Exposition of rgoo. a gold medal at 
the Calcutta Industrial Exhibition, 
1900, a gold medal at the Cape Town 
Industrial Exhibition of 1904-5, 
a gold medal at the Indian 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhi- 
bition, Benares, and a_ gold 
medal at the Indian Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition, Calcutta, 


Mr. H. D. MANNa., 


1906-7. The firm — started the 
manufacture of perfumes about five 
years ayo and they turn out a large 
quantity. in iddition ts their other 
manufactures. The business was 
established in 1280 by Mr. H. D. 
Manna, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.L.(Lond.), 
who is anative of Calcutta, and 
received his education in Bengal. 
He started the business in quite 
a small way, but by the excellence 
of his methods of manufacture 
has so increased it, that it now 
givesemployment to about 7o hands. 
Mr. B. Manna, who is now the 
general manager of the concern, 1s 
the son of Mr. H. D. Manna, and 
was bern at Calcutta. He studied 
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at the University College, Calcutta, 
and also at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bengal. He joined 


Mr. B. MANNA, 


his father in the business in 1900, 
and under his control it has consid- 
erably increased. 


Messrs. MARSHALL & Co.,, 
Engineers and Merchants. Office, 
Esplanade Road, Bombay. Sole 
Proprietor, Mr. N. M. Marshall, 
A.M.LE.E.,  M.SOC.LE. The firm 
were established in the year 1893 
and deals principally in mill-fur- 
nishing machinery and stores. In 
addition, the firm act as Engineers 
for their various constituents. Dur- 
ing the last four years they have 
opened a department for Electrical 
Engineering and have been very 
successful therein. Mr. Marshall has 
opened a motor show room and 
garage near the Wellington Mews, 
Woodhouse Bridge Road, called the 
Indian Automobile Company. He 
engages several British mechanical 
engineers and personally devotes 
much time to this work. The mill 
stores and godowns are at Parel, 
Bombay, and the Electrical En- 
gineering show rooms are in the 
Fort, Bombay. Mr. Nusservanjee 
Maneckjee Marshall,  A.M.L.E.E., 
M.SOC.I.E., Sole Proprietor of Messrs. 
Marshall & Co., Engineers and 
Merchants, Bombay, was born in 
the year 1869 at Broach, near 


Bombay. He belongs to a distin- 
guished family in the district. He 
was educated at Broach Govern- 
ment High School. He migrated to 
Bombay in 1886 and joined the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
in the first batch, and passed suc- 
cessfully through the engineering 
and the textile courses. Subseqfttently 
he joined Messrs. E. D. Sassoon 
& (Co. aS an apprentice. This 
Company is one ot the largest 
and richest firms in Bombay. Ee 
soon became Assistant Mill Mana- 
ger, and supervised the machinery 
erection and fittings of the Jacob 
Sassoon Mills, one of the largest mills 
in the world. After serving for 
about two  vears and-a-half he 


Mr. N. M. MARSHALL. 


severed his connection with this 
Company, and in 1893 he started 
business on his own account. 
To give a finishing touch to his 
experience, and for the benefit of his 
business, he several times visited 
Europe. During his last visit in the 
vear 1906 he took a keen interest in 
the motor car industry, and attended 
various trials organized by the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Subsequently he be- 
came a Member of the Club, being 
the only Indian Member elected. 
Mr. Marshall also took great inter- 
est in the different Motor Trials 
organized by the ‘Motor Union of 
Western India,’’ of which he's 


a Member of the Ccmmittee. During 
his last visit to Paris he became a 
Member of the ‘‘Societé International 
Des Electriciens.’’ He was. also 
admitted as a Member to. the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, in the year 1go6. 


Méssrs. MARTIN COHEN & 


Company, Merchants and Agents, 
9, Marine Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Established in the year 1883 by 
Mr. Martin Cohen, Sole Proprietor. 


Mr. MARTIN COHEN. 


This firm principally deals with 
contractors, and supplies different 
materials, including canvas, tents, 
etc., used particularly by the Com- 
missariat Department and the Arse- 
nal. The firm has several corres- 
pondents in England, and agencies 
throughout India. 

Mr. Martin Cohen is Sole Pro- 
prietor of the firm, and was born in 
Hamburg, Germany, in the year 
1843. After completing his educa- 
tion he joined Messrs. Heynemann 
& Company in 1864 in San Francisco, 
and subsequently became a partner 
in the firm. In the year 1880 he re- 
turned to Manchester and joined 
his. brother, and in 1883 came to 
Bombay, starting his own  busi- 
hess as Manufacturers’ Agents 
and Merchants, under the name and 
Stvle of Martin Cohen & Co. Mr. 
Martin Cohen has also been the Com- 
mercial Agent for the Brazilian 
Government in Bombay since 1905. 
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Mr. FREDERICK EDWARD 
GEORGE MATHEWS. House 
Agent, Merchant and Importer of 
Hardware, Auctioneer, Builder and 
Contractor, Naini Tal. Mr. Mathews 
started his present large and sub- 
stantial business in 1872, and has 
worked it up to its present posi- 
tion under his own undivided pro- 
prietorship. His business comprises 
everything connected with house 
building and fitting. He is respon- 
sible for the erection of about forty 
large houses in Naini Tal, and many 
public buildings in that station are 
also his work, including the Ramnee 
Convent, St. Joseph’s College, The 
Girls’ High School, Murray’s Ex- 
change, The Orderly Room, Volun- 
teer Recreation Room, and Waverley 
Hotel. Mr. Mathews holds monthly 
auction sales regularly throughout 
the season and is himself a large 
house proprietor in the station. He 
was born in India, at Muttra, in the 
year 1838, and educated privately. 
For eight years he served in Govern- 
ment employ in the Subordinate 
Medical Service, and part of his ser- 
vice was during the great Indian 
Mutiny in 1857-8. He was in the Fort 
at Agra during that time, and was 
awarded the Indian Mutiny Medal. 
In 1862 he retired from Government 
employment and joined the Kumaon 
Ironworks as clerk .of works. In 
1872, after those ironworks were 
closed, he started for himself as a 
house : gent at Naini Tal and devot- 
ed himself to building up a general, 
commercial and auctioneering busi- 
ness, in which he has been eminently 
successful. His public services have 
included membership of the Muni- 
cipal Board and an Honorary Magis- 
tracy at Naini Tal and membership 
of the Ramnee Hospital Board. 
He has been an ardent volunteer, 
and an officer for 20 years. 


Mr. JOHN MCGLASHEN, F.C.s., 
Superintendent, Cawnpore Sugar 
Works Company, Limited, Cawnpore, 
was educated at the Glasgow Acad- 
emy Schoo], and at Bath, England. 
Mr. McGlashen received his technical 
training as a chemist with Messrs. 
Wallace, Tatlock, and Clarke, Glas- 
gow City Analysts, and also at the 
Glasgow Technical College. He was 
Chief Assistant to Mr. Clark, Glasgow 
City Analyst, for two years, and sub- 
sequently entered the service of 
Messrs. John Walker & Co., sugar re- 
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finers in Greenock, as head chemist. 
In the year 1895, he came out to 
India for Messrs. Duncan Stewart & 
Co., and superintended the erection 
of the Cawnpore Sugar Works. He 
has remained in charge of the works 
as Superintendent ever since. 


Messrs. ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE & SONS, Timber 
Merchants. Saw-millers, Contractors 
and Cabinet-makers, was founded in 
the year 1881 by the late proprietor, 
Mr. Alexander McKenzie, a well- 
knowncitizen of Bombay whose death 
took place in September 1906. Highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, 
Mr. McKenzie was a man of excep- 
tional ability and occupied no small 
position in’ Bombay Municipal and 
business affairs. He was a Justice 
of the Peace, a Member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, and acted as Chair- 
man or Director in numerous import- 
ant companies in the city. 

Mr. McKenzie began his career in 
India as Manager of the Bombay 
Saw-milling Company, in which 
capacity he gained twenty years of 
valuable experience. His early train- 
ing in Scotland was acquired in a 
well-known Glasgow firm of cabinet- 
makers, with whom he might have 
remained, had he not been tempted 
like so many others of his country- 
men to seek his fortune in a foreign 
land. From a modest beginning the 
firm of Alexander McKenzie & Sons 
grew apace, and on so sound a basis 
that to-day we may congratulate the 
owners in having not only the largest 
business of this kind in Bombay but 
the largest: throughout the whole of 
India. The excellence of the work, 
the skill and promptitude with which 
orders and contracts are executed, 
have gained for this firm the enviable 
reputation which it bears to-day. 

The Saw Mills at Mazagon are fit- 
ted up with modern wood-working 
machines, which enable the firm to 
manufacture all kinds of cabinet 
and joinery work in a style much 
superior to what is generally turned 
out in India. 

Orders executed in teak have been 
repeatedly exported to Europe, the 
workmanship of which has always 
given the greatest satisfaction. 

There are few important buildings 
in the city of Bombay to-day that do 
not testify to the beauty and excel- 
lence of the wood-work carried out 
by this firm. 
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The worksare installed withelectric 
light for night work, as this firm has 
been frequently called upon toexecute 
orders in cases of extreme urgency. 
An interesting instance of this occur- 
red in 1899, when they were called 
upon by the Government to fit out 
transports to convey troops and 
horses from Bombay to Durban, and 
it was in nosmall measure due to the 
energy and zeal of Messrs. Alexander 
McKenzie & Sons that sufficient ships 
were ready to pour in the men and 
horses so necessary to stem the on- 
slaught of the Boers in the early 
stages of the South African war. 

The late Mr. Alexander McKenzie 
has been succeeded by three of hissons, 
now all partners in the firm. The 
senior partner, Mr. George McKenzie, 
having completed his training in Eng- 
land, came to Bombay to Join the 
firm, and has been associated with his 
father in the business for a period of 
over 17 years. He is thoroughly con- 
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Mr. G. MCKENZIE. 


versant with every branch of the work 
and has done much to extend the 
business. Heisa Member of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, aJ. P. for the Town 
and Island of Bombay, and a Director 
of several mercantile companies. He 
is ably supported by his junior part- 
ners, Messrs. A. L.and K. E. McKenzie. 
Mr. A. L. McKenzie received his early 
education and training at Coopers 
Hill College, England. He spent two 
years with an Engineering firminGlas- 
gow and five vears in Burma, where 
he had ample opportunities of.study- 
ing the growth, development,and con- 
version of teak, which is the principal 
timber used by the firm. Mr. Kenneth 
E. McKenzie, A.M.INST.C.E., was also 
educated at the Ccopers Hill College, 
he is an Associate Member of the Ins- 
titution of Civil Ergineers, England. 
He finished his training witha well- 
known Glasgow Architect, and takes 
charge of all the constructional and 
building work carried out by the firm. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. ALEXANDER 
McROBERT (Lieut.-Colonel, Cawn- 
pore Volunteer Rifles), President, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1854, 
and educated there, and at the Royal 
College of Science, London. 

His first business experience was 
gaingl with the firm of Messrs. 
Alexander Pirie & Sons, Paper- 
makers. He was subsequently Neil 
Arnott Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Aberdeen, and Lecturer in Chemis- 
try at Gordon College in the same 
city. In the year 1884 he came 
out to India in order to take up 
the management of the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills and has remained 


Mr. ALEX. MCROBERT. 


in the country ever since. These 
mills have been much _ enlarged 


and their business increased 
under his able management. Mr. 
McRobert has served for four 


terms as Member of the Lieutenant- 


Governor’s Council, representing 
commercial interests. He is a 
member of the Managing Com- 


mittee of the Thomason Engineer- 
ing College, Rurki, and a Fellow 
of the University of Allahabad. 
He is one of the founders of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
and has been Vice-President or 


President of that influential 
body almost continuously since 
it was started. He is Colonel 
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Commanding the Cawnpore Volun- 
teer Rifles. The Hon’ble Mr. Mc- 
Robert’s contributions to commer- 
cial and other public affairs have 
been numerous and valuable. He is 
a well-known authority on economic 
questions. 


Messrs. H. Ma. MEHTA & Co., Ld., 
Merchants and Machinery Agents. 
Established in the year 1897. Off- 
ces, 39-43, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay. This firm deals in all kinds 
of machinery, especially cotton- 
mill machinery, and the stores 
required for such mills, having its 
branches in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Ahmedabad, with agencies all 
over Europe and India. The present 
paid-up Capital is Rs. 1,00,000 


and the Reserve Fund _ exceeds 
Rs. 2,00,000. Mr. Mehta, the 
founder, started with a very 


limited capital of Rs. 15,000, which 
was the first callof the then nominal 
capital of Rs. 50,000. But this 
small capital was so very intelli- 
gently handled that the concern 
was never short of funds, and after 
declaring 25 per cent. as the smallest 
dividend, it has been able to buy 
up the Victoria Mills situated at 
Gamdevi Road, Bombay, employing 
over 800 hands and having 31,000 
spindles. This purchase was made in 
conjunction with Mr. M. G. Parekh 
of Ahmedabad, who is also a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. H. M. Mehta & 
Co., Limited, and the cost, £16,000, 
was paid out of earnings. The Mill 
was so ably managed that the 
first year’s earnings made up its 
full purchase value. The firm 
are also Chief Agents for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company. | 
Mr. Homi M. Mehta is the senior 
partner. He was born in 1871 in 
Bombay and was educated in the 
Elphinstone and Fort High Schools. 
After passing the first University 
Matriculation Examination he 
joined the Bombay Mint in 
the year 1890 as an _ Assistant. 
After a year he joined the China 
Mills, Limited, as an Assistant 
Accountant on asmall pay of Rs. 50 
per month. Here he utilized every 
opportunity in getting a thorough 
knowledge and experience of Mill 
work. In the year 1894 he joined 
the firmof Messrs. D, R. Umrigar & 
Co., who are mill-store suppliers, as 
their headsalesman. He severed his 
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connection with this firm in the year 
1896 and started his own Company 
under the name and style of Messrs. 
H. M. Mehta & Co., Ld. Mr. Mehta 
exercised all his energy in bringing 
success to the Company, and the 
wonderfully satisfactory result is 
mainly due to him. He visited 
Europe three times to give a finish- 
ing touch to his experience in the 
Mill and Cotton line, and to dev- 
elop the business of the Company. 
He is Chairman of the Mill Stores 
Trading Company, Limited; B. P. 
Narielwalla Co., Ld.: and the 
Victoria Cotton Mills. In addition 
to this he is a direct representative 
of eleven firms in England as 
follows:—large mill engines, by 


Mr. H. M. Menta, 


George Sexon; Lancashire and 
Cornish Boilers, by John Marshall 
& Co.; mill gearing, complete, by 
P. R. Jackson & Co., Ld.; looms 
and weaving machinery, by Hacking 
& Co., Ld.; calenders and finishing 
complete plants, by Bentey & 
Jackson, Ld.; electric complete 
installations, by P. R. Jackson & 
Co., Ld.; leather beltings (Kawil 
Patent), by Kay and Wilkinson, 
Ld.; bobbins (Lockfast and Climax 
Patent), by Wilson & Co., Ld., 
Barnsley ; spinning rings to fit any 
ring frames, by Eadie Bros. & Co.; 
card clothing of every description, 
by J. Lister & Sons; roller cloths, 
flannels, etc., etc., by S. Porntt & 
Sons, Ld. 
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Mr. MANGALDASS GIRDHAR- 
DASS PAREKH was born at 
Ahmedabad in the year 1861 and 
was educated in one of the local 
schools of that city. His father, 
who had very limited means, was a 
good accountant. He took great 
pains in giving his son a sound edu- 
cation and bring:ng him up as a 
thorough accountant. After fin'sh- 
ing his school career, Mr. Parekh 
joined one of the local mills in 
Ahmedabad under the management 
of Mr. Munsukhbhoy Bhagoobhai, 
as a store-keeper on a small salary. 
It did not take him long to master 
the Store Department. By his keen 
foresight, he observed that, as the 
Mill industry was then in_ its 


Mr. M. G. PAREKH 


infancy in Ahmedabad, a_ good 
margin was obtainable on the stores 
sold to the mills. and therefore he 
left his appointment, and made a 
start in trading in Mill Stores on his 
own account. He soon made money 
enough to venture in the trade of 
yarn, wherein he had extraordinarily 
good success owing to his sound 
judgment, forethought, and business 
acumen. With his gains he formed 
the plan of building a mill, and with 
the help of his friends, whose con- 
fidence in his business capacity was 
daily improving, he was enabled 
to get capitalists to take up the 
shares, and he eventually formed the 
Aryvodaya Sp.nning and Weaving Co., 
Ld., with a capital of Rs. 5,00,000. 
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He prospered in 
which resulted in the extension 
of the mill. In 1897 he became a 
partner with Mr. H. M. Mehta, of 
Bombay, and helped him in starting 
the Mills Stores Trading Company 
of India, Limited. That was a 
lucky hit, and since then both the 
partners have fared exceedingly well 
in their various attempts. In the 
year Igor he accepted the agency of 
the Rajnagar Spinning & Weaving 
Co., Ld., which was then in a very 
deplorable financial position. The 
original value of 1,000 rupees for each 
share had fallen as low as Rs. 50 
only. Mr. Mangaldass with his usual 
tact and ability pulled this concern 
out of the mire,and the value of each 
share has risen from the low sum of 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,400. In 1904 he 
bought the Victoria Mills in Bombay 
with Mr. Mehta, which also proveda 
very successful bargain. In _ fact, 
Mr. Mangaldass is a self-made man, 
and by dint of his industry and 


this attempt, 


foresight has amassed a large fortune — 


within the last 15 years, and his 
yearly income at present is not far 
short of £40,000. He is a wonder- 
ful organizer, and the Ahmedabad 
trade recogn:zes him as such, and 
if spared, he will soon prove to 
be a ‘‘Tata’’ of Ahmedabad. He 
is the Secretary of the Mill Owners’ 
Association of Ahmedabad. Mr. 
Mangaldas is well known for his 
charities. His purse was kept freely 
open during the last famine, when he 
distributed baked bread, grain, etc.., 
very freely to the deserving, and paid 
large sums towards preserving cattle 
in the districts. He also spends 
thousands of rupees in private chari- 
ties and in the cause of education. 


Messrs. MEISTER LUCIUS & 
BRUNING, Ld., have their offices 
at 32, Hornby Road, Bombay. The 
firm has been established in Bombay 
since the year 1903 and deals princi- 
pally in the aniline and alizarine dyes, 
artificial indigo, and pharmaceutical 
products manufactured by Messrs. 
Farbwerke, vorm. Meister Lucius & 
Bruning of Hoechst-on-Main, one of 
the leading firms of the chemical in- 
dustry of Germany. Formerly their 
business was carried on in India by 
agents, and from the year 1899 to 1903 
Mr. J. C. R. Nabert acted as such. 
However, it was thought expedient 
to form a Joint Stock Company in 
Bombay for the further development 


of business in India, and accordingly 
in the year 1903 the present Limited 
Company was formed under the able 
Managing Directorship of Mr. Nabert. 
The dyes handled by this Company 
are used ‘n dyeing cotton, wool, half- 
wool, silk, jute, leather, paper, straw, 
feathers, etc.,and they can also be 
used in the preparation of «nks, 
soaps. colouring essences, and several 
other such purposes. 

Mr. 


JOHANN CARL REIN- 


FRIED NABERT, the Managing 
Director of the Company, was born 
in Germany in the year 1860, and 
passed through a first class Grammar 
School, and a Commercial Academy. 
Atthe age of 17 he Jeft his native 


Mr. J C. R. NABERT. 


country and res:ded and travelled for 
25 vears in many diff-rent countries 
in various parts of the world, during 
which period he gained very valuable 
information and commercial knowl- 
edge. He was acting as a manager for 
several firms in the Dutch East Indies, 
Holland, and Germany, and his ex- 
perience in various kinds of import 
and export trade is wide and valu- 
able. In 1899 he entered the service 
of Messrs. Farbwerke, vorm. Meister 
Lucius & Bruning of Hoechst-on- 
Main, Germany, who in the same year 
delegated him as their Agent to Bom- 
bay where he is now carrying on the 
large business of his firm, Messrs. 
Meister Lucius & Bruning, Ld., very 
successfully. 


Babu NIL MONEY MITTER, 
CE. was born at Barda, near 


Diamond Harbour in Bengal, in the 
year 1828. He was the son of 
very respectable parents, belonging 
to a reputable Kavyastha family. 
Litigation had wasted the family 
possessions, and Babu Nil Money 
hadeto rely on his own exertions for 
his advancement. His first studies 
were carried on at the village school, 
where he showed a remarkable 
aptitude for mathematics, which laid 
the foundation of his future 
distinguished career as an engineer. 
In 1840, he joined the L. M.S. 
Institution at Bhowanipur, for the 
purpose of continuing his studies, 
and later he entered the Free Church 


The late Banu Nit Money MITTER. 


institution, where he carried off the 
‘ghest prizes and scholarships. 
He attracted the attention of the 
Professors of the Institution and 
was a favourite with all, including 
the well-known Dr. Duff, by whose 
influence with Sir Henry Lawrence, 
abu Nil Money Mitter was enabled 
to enter the Thomason § Civil 
ngineering College at Rurki, in 
51. He was the first student from 
aes to be admitted into that 
nstitution, hitherto intended for the 
exclusive benefit of students of 
ried descent. Here, he obtained 

e highest prizes and stood first in 
the examination of 1852. In the 
following year he passed the Com- 
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mittee examination with credit and 
was awarded a special prize of pro- 
fessional books. An appointment 
as Sub-Assistant Civil Engineer at 
Calcutta followed, and within a few 
vears he rose to the rank of 
Executive Ergineer. In 1859, he 
resigned the service and commenced 
a professional career on his own 
account ; having in view the devel- 
opment of the learned branch of 
the engineering profession asa line 
of work for hiscountrymen. Indeed, 
in this, as in many other matters. 
he was a pioneer among the natives 
of India. He became one of the 
foremost exponents of Indian archi- 
tecture on modern lines, and his 
labours resulted in beautiful edifices, 
such as the palace of Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, the residences of Babu 
Kali Kisen Tagore, Rai Nundo Lal 
Bose and Rai Pasupati Nath Bose, 
and Babu Kirti Chunder Mitter, the 
Science Association, the Metropoli- 
tan Institution and many other 
buildings. Sir Alfred Croft, as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, bestowed a graceful eulogium 
upon him at the Convocation 
Meeting of 1895. After alluding to 
his brilliant career at Rurki and in 
the public service, he said :—‘‘ He 
was aman of vigorous and indepen- 
dent spir.t and after a few years 
he quitted the service of Govern- 
ment to set up in_ business for 
himself. In a short time he rose to a 
high position among the architects 
of the metropolis. To the residents 
of Calcutta it may be said—Ss 
monumentum queris, circums pice. 
The mansions of many of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
other important buildings of a public 
character, bear witness to the origin- 
ality and success of his ideas.’’ 
The public hfeof Babu Nil Money 
Mitter was many-sided. He was a 
Municipal Commissioner of 
Calcutta, Vice-Chairman of the 
Cossipur and Chitpur Municipality, 
and Chairman of the South Dum- 
Dum Municipality, an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 24-Parganas and 
Dum-Dum, a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and a member of the 
Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science. In memory of his 
mother he established and maintain- 
ed a school in his native village of 
Barda. He also established a school 
at Shambazar which he named after 
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his great friend, Pandit Iswar 
Chunder Vidyasagar. He was fore- 
most in developing the resources of 
Madhupur, in the Santhal Parganas, 
as a health resort. He was highly 
popular, and his sterling qualities of 
head and heart, and his integrity, 
charity and manliness, won the 
respect of all sections of the com- 
munity. He had the distinction of 
being the pioneer Indian engineer on 
modern I:nes. His death occurred 
on the 24th August 1894. 


Mr. J. N. MOOKERJEE, son of 
Mr. T. C. Mookerjee, was born in 
1869 at a village near Baraset in the 
24-Parganas, and he was educated 
in his native village school up 


Mr. J. N. MOOKERJEE. 


to the age of 10 years. He was 
then taken to Calcutta and placed 
in the Sanskrit College. At the 
early age of eighteen he was sent 
to various places ir Bengal and 
North-Western Provinces with a 
well-known contracting firm 
under whose guidance he care. 
fully studied for several years the 
system of water works ‘obtaining 
there, and obtained a_ thorough 
insight into the complicated though 
useful art of the: filtration, pre- 
servation and supply of drinking- 
water for towns. 

In 1894 he established the well. 
known Engineering and Contracting 
firm of Messrs. Sanyal, Mookerjee 
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& Co. at Benares. and at present 
he is a partner of Messrs. T. C. 
Mookerjee & Co., Water Works and 
Building Contractors to the Calcutta 
Municipalitv, and Proprietor of the 
extensive brickfields at Kotrung 
on the Hooghly. He is also a 
Director of the United Bengal and 
Assam Pharmaceutical and Chemi- 
cal Co., Ld. 

Mr. J. N. Mookerjee comes of a 
noble family, and is a gentleman of 


quiet, amiable and accomplished 
manners. He is well known for 
his charitable gifts to the poor 
and needy. 


Messrs. KRISTO NATH MOOK. 
ERJEF & Co.. Builders and Con- 
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Jute Factory at Barnagore. The 
firm undertake all descriptions of 
building work. Since the establish- 
ment of the firm a separate 
department has been inaugurated 
for execution of orders for supplies 
of all descriptions. The sole 
proprietor of the firm is Babu 
Kristo Nath Morkerjee. 


Babu KRISTO NATH MOOK- 
ERJEE, sole proprietor of the firm 
of Kristo Nath Mookerjee & Co., 
was born at Bhadracaly in 1847 
and educated at Utterparah and 
Barrackpore Government Schools. 
On leaving school he joined Govern- 
ment service, and spent several years 
in official appointments and in the 


BARNAGORE JUTE MILL, BALLY. 


tractors, 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 
Established 1992. This firm have 
earned a high reputation for the 
general excellence of their work, 
particularly in the erection of mill 
buildings and other large work. 
Within the five years of their exis- 
tence the firm of K. N. Mookerjee 
& Co. have built four large mills: 
The South Alliance Jute Mills at 
Jagatdal ; the Kinnison Jute Mills at 
Tittagarh; the Naihatty Jute Mills 
at Hajinagore; and the Barnagore 
Jute Factory (new mills) at Bally. 
They have also completed the 
construction of the extension of the 
North Alliance Jute Mills at 
Jagatdal, and the South Barnagore 


Erected by Babu K. N. MOoOKERJEE. 


service of the East Indian Railway 
Company. His inclination did not, 
however, tend in the direction of 
clerical service, and he joined the 
building trade in Calcutta in 1881, 
when he was employed by Messrs. 
K. L. Mookerjee & Co. as overseer 
of works. In this capacity he per- 
sonally superintended the construc- 
tion of nine filter beds at the 
Pulta Water Works. He was also 
emploved as overseer in the con- 
struction of the Jubilee Bridge at 
Hooghly, which was entrusted to 
Messrs. K. L. Mookerjee & Co. In 
the service of the same firm he also 
supervised the construction of many 
bridges and overbridges on the 


Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
After the death of Babu K.L. Mooker- 
jee and the consequent separation of 
the firm of S. C. Mookerjee & Co., 


Babu KRIstO NATH MOOKERJEE. 


Babu K. N. Mookerjee carried out 
much work under the latter firm; 
but in 1902 he severed his connec- 
tion, and started business on his 
own account. Babu Kristo Nath 
Mookerjee was personally known to 
the famous engineer, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, who gave him the following 
testimonial, dated 1887 :—‘‘Babu 
Kristo Nath Mookerjee has been 
known to me since the year 1881, 
having had charge of many petty 
repairs and additions I have had 
made to the Beehive at Tittaghur, 
and I have great pleasure in certi- 
fying that he is a very civil, intelli- 
gent, and industrious man, and well 
acquainted with all descriptions of 
building operations.” 


Rai Sahib B. C. CHATTERJI, 
the present manager of the firm 
of Messrs. K. N. Mookerjee & Co., 
was born at Barrackpore in 1856, 
and is an under-graduate of the 
Calcutta Universitv. He joined the 
Military Accounts Department in 
1878, in which Department he 
obtained promotion to the gazetted 
ranks. In 1894 his good services 
were recognized by Government 
with the title of Rai Sahib, and when 
he left Government service he had 


attained the position of Deputy 
Examiner. He joined the firm 
of Messrs. K. N. Mookerjee & Co.. 


Rai Sahib B. C., CHATTER]JI. 


in 1904, shortly after his retirement 
from Government service. 


Mr. STEWART BULLEN MOUL- 
RIE, Agent, Bank of Bengal, 
Delhi, was born at Bombay in 
1872, He is the son of the 
late G. W., Moultrie, Agent at 
Bombay for the Bank of Bengal, 
who joined 
the Bank in 
1852 and 
retired on 
pension in 
188r. Mr, 
S. B. Moul.- 
trie was 
ed y Cated 
at Rugb 

School, big. 
land. He |S | a3 

entered busi- Guanes 
ness life in |& : 


_ the 
Service of 
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the National Bank of India, Ld., 
in London, and in 1896 proceeded 
to Calcutta to join the Bank of 
Bengal. He has been connected 
with this institution ever since, 
and has acted as its Agent at various 
branches. He _ became Acting 
Agent at Delhi in March 1907. 


Mr. R. L. MORGAN, of the firm 
of Messrs. Landale and Morgan, 


Jute Brokers, first arrived in India 
in the year 1880, to join his present 


Mr. R. L. Moraan. 
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Messrs. T. S. NAHAPIET & Co,’s JuTe Factory. 
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firm, and on the retirement of Mr. 
D. Morgan in 1890, became the 
senior partner. The firm is one 
of the oldest jute brokers’ estab- 
lishments in Calcutta, and in addi- 
tion to a large business in baled 
jute for export, it has agencies all 
over the jute-growing districts for 
the supply of raw material to the 
local jute mills and balers. 


Messrs. NAHAPIET & CO., Jute 
Merchants and Balers, Postgollah, 
Dacca. This business was estab- 
lished in the year 1896 by Messrs. 
Thad. S. Nahapict and ‘Abraham 
TLucas, and was carried on by them 
in equal joint shares for the first 
year, when Mr. Nahapiet purchased 
his partner’s rights and became 
the sole proprietor. For several 
years the business was carried on as 
a cutcha baling affair, but Owing to 
the energy and business capacity 
of the proprietor, and his personal 
friend and Calcutta agent, Mr. 
Thaddeus Mesrope Thaddeus, one of 
the leading jute brokers of Calcutta, 
it increased to such an extent that Mr. 
Nahapiet was able to atrange for the 
purchase of a complete set of pucca 
pressing plant and machinery in 
1905; and since that time the firm 
have been packing pucca baled jute 
under the well-known mark, P. A. 
This development has been attended 
with great success, in conjunction 
with the original cutcha baling busi- 

ness. The 

impetus 

| thus afford- 

| ed to an al- 

ready = sucs 
cessful busi- 
ness has 
caused it to 
assume large 
dimensions; 
so large, that 
the premises 
have been 
extended, 
new blocks 
of godowns 
built, and a 
complete ex- 
tra pressing 
plant has 
been added 
to the exist- 
ing machine 
ery. Mr, 
Nahapiet 
also owns a 
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jute business, with cutcha baling 
plant, in Narainganj, which 1s 
carried on in conjunction with his 
Dacca business. These premises 
are known as the Goodnail premises 
and were originally acquired, by 
purchase, from Mr. A. Lucas in 19v0. 
In the management of his ventures 
Mr. Nahapiet has been ably ass:sted 
by his manager, Mr. H. M. Shircore, 
who still works under him in the 
same Capacity. 


Mr. THADDEUS SETH 
NAHAPIET, Sole Proprietor of 
Nahapiet & Co., was born at Julpha. 
Ispahan. Persia, in 1866 and came to 
India as a boy in the early eighties. 
He was cducated at the Calcutta 


Mr. T. S. NAHAPIET. 


Boys’ School and the Doveton 
College. On leaving school he 
obtained an appo:ntmentina shellac 
manufacturing concern. This bus:- 
ness did not suit htm, and after three 
vears he joined the jute trade 
as an assistant to the well-known 
psoneer in jute, the late Mr. Abra- 
ham Lucas, who, w:th Mr. Marcar 
Dav:d, was one of the first men in 
the jute field. He served Mr. Lucas 
at several statiors in East 
Ber gal, for three or four years, when 
he was admitted as a ,workirg 
partrer with Mr. Lucas, who at the 
same time gave him his daughter in 
marriage. In the following vear the 
firm of Nahap:et & Co. was started 
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jointly by Messrs. Nahapiet and 
Lucas, and worked alongside 
Mr. Lucas’ own premises. This 
business was subsequently acquired 
by Mr. Nahapiet. In 1953, through 
the influence of Mr. T. M. Thaddeus, 
Mr. Nahapiet was asked to work 
the pucca baling business at 
Narainganj, carried on under the 
stvle of Messrs. M. Sarkics & Sons. 
Under Mr. Nahapiet’s energetic 
management, this concern rapidly 
assumed a degree of prosperity that 
could not but have been very pleas- 
ing to its proprietors. He even- 
tually handed it over to Messrs. 
Finlay. Muir & Co.. who now work 
the business. Since that time Mr. 
Nahap‘et has devoted himself to 
working his own busiress, which 
is in a h'ghly successful and pros- 
perous condition. 


Messrs. NARANDAS RAJARAM 
& Co., 2, Dean Lane. Fort, Bombay : 
established in 1860. Dealers in 
Cotton, Seeds, Iron, and Wheat. 


Agents for Cotton Mills, G'nning 
and Pressing Factories. Partners, 
Messrs. Vijbhucandas Atmaram, 
Maganlal Thakoordas, Ramdas 
Narandas, and Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. Of two former part- 


ners, Mr. Narandas Purshotamdas 
retired from the firm in 1895, and 
Mr. Rajaram Govindram died in 
1894. Mr. Vijbhucandas Atmaram, 
the senior partner of the firm, also 
ret red on the 18th October 1906. 
Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas 


sulely manages the firm’s cotton 
business, While the other partners 
devote their attention to the seed 
and press business. 


The firm was 


Mr. ViJBHUCANDAS ATMARAM. 


established for the purpose of 
carrying on business in the above- 
mentioned commodities, in which 
a very large and profitable trade 
has been done for nearly half a 
century. Inaddition, the firm have 
taken up agencies for the follow- 
ing Joint Stock Companies: The 
Sarasvati Mills, Ld., Bombay 
(spinning only); the Mofussil 
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Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ld. 
(Broach) ; the Surat City Press Co., 
Ld. (Surat) ; Ginning and Pressing 
Co., Ld.; the Broach City Press 
Co., Ld. (Broach and Agra), (ginning 
and pressing); the Mahuva City 
Press Co., Id. (Mahuva), (ginning 
and pressing), the Amreli Press, 
Faetory ; the Junagadh Press 
Factory; and the Sarasvati Mills, 
Id., Bombay. The mills were 
originally owned by the National 
Spinning and Weaving Co. of 
Bombay, which went nto liquida- 
tion in 1895. Messrs. Narandas 
Rajaram & Co. purchased the mills 
from the liquidators in that year 
and formed a Limited Company for 
the purpose of working them. The 
mills had passed through many 
hands before coming into the posses- 
sion of the present Company, and 
were originally built when the 
Bombay m‘ll industry was in its 
infancy. At the time of their ac- 
quisition by the Company, there 
were only 15,200 spindles in run- 
ning, but in 1896 the Company added 
5,900 spindles and _ preparation 
costing Rs. 3,00,000, with a view 
to reducing the cost of production. 
For the first few years, owing to 
bad times consequent on famine 
and plague, the Sarasvati Mills, in 
common with the mill industry of 
Bombay, had a very severe ordeal 
to pass through. The energy of 
the Managing Agents kept the 
concern going through the period 
of depression. With the improved 
times of the last few years, however, 
the Company’s affairs have taken a 
prosperous turn. The capital debt is 
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now nearly discharged, and the mill 
and machinery have been got into 
thoroughly efficient condition. There 
are about 800 hands in the employ- 
ment of the Company. The Mofussil 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ld., of 
Broach, another concern in the 
Agency of Messrs. Narandas Rajaram 
& Co., owns one of the first mills 
built in India, by Mr. London. After 
passing through many vicissitudes, 
and changing hands frequently, it 
was acquired by Messrs. Narardas 
Rajaram & Co., who converted it 
into a limited liability company 
in 1895, with a capital of Rs. 
6,00,000. Since that period it has 
steadily advanced in prosperity, 
and nearly all the old machinery 
has been replaced by new and up- 
to-date machines. For the last ten 
years the concern has regularly 
paid fair profit on capital. The 
whole of its output finds a market 
in the country. There are about 
600 men in the employ of this 
Company. 


Messrs. W. H. NEBEL & Co., 
Custom House Road, Bombay, Mer- 
chants, established in the year 1875. 
Head Office, Leipzig (Germany). 
Branches, Lyons (France), Bombay, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Amritsar. Agen- 
cies throughout India, China, Austra- 
lia and Africa. Sole Proprietor, Mr. 
W. F. Nebel. The firm principally 
imports piece-goods and all kinds of 
general merchandise, and now com- 
mands an extensive business. Mr. 
John Glaeser, Manager of the firm in 
Bombay, came to India in the year 


1896 to take charge of the Bombay. 
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Office as Manager, and he still con- 
tinues in the same position. 


Mr. J. GLAESER. 


Mr. ARTHUR HILLS 
GLEADOWE-NEWCOMEN, c.LE., 
V.D., A-D-C., FRGS., FSA. (Leeut.- 
Col., U. P. Light Horse), Cawnpore, 
was born on the gth November 1855, 
in Ireland, and educated at Ripon 
and Durham School. Mr. Newcomen 
came out to India in 1873, and 
joined Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., as an assistant. He left the 
firm and engaged in the opium, 
indigo and tea industries, but in 
1882 he left these pursuits to accept 
a position under Government in the 
Public Works Department. From 
this service he retired in 1882, 
to join the firm of Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Co., Cawnpore, in which he 
rose to a partnership, which he 
still retains. At the time of his 
retirement from the Public Works 
Department he was Assistant 
Director-General of Railways at 
Simla. Mr. Newcomen did good 
work as President of the late Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia and was 
rewarded for his services with the 
Companionship of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, and the thanks 
of H. B. M.’s Government, con- 
veyed through the Governor- 
General in Council. He is a 
volunteer of high Standing, being 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding the 
United Provinces Light Horse, and 


is an Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy. 
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He has been a volunteer since 1872. 
Mr. Newcomen has been a great 
traveller. In rgor he visited Pretoria, 
South Africa; in 1895 and_ 1898 
hewas in Egypt; and in North 
Burma in 1903-4; also at differ- 
ent periods he has made journeys 
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Lt.-Col. A. H. GLEADOWE-NEWCOMEN. 


of much interest in South China, 
Japan, Siam, the Malay States, 
and Ceylon. He _ has devoted 
much of his leisure to sport, cricket, 
pelo, hockey, football, big and 
small game shooting, hunting, pig- 
sticking and general sport. His 
Clubs are E. I. United Service and 
Sports, London. 


NEWAL KISHORE PRESS, 
Steam Printing and Lithographic 
Press, Hazratganj, Lucknow. 
Proprietor, Munshi Prag Narain 
Bhargava. 

These large printing works were 
founded in 1858 by the late 
Munshi Newal Kishore, C.LE., 
who lived to develop and carry 
on the business till 1895. The 
works, godowns, etc., occupy a 
very considerable area at Haz- 
ratganj, and no expense has been 
spared in equipping them with 
the latest printing and steam 
machinery. Thev do a very ex- 
tensive business, giving employ- 
ment to about 500 men. The 
works are specially equipped for 
printing in all the vernaculars 
of India, and experts are retained 
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who can handle any of the local 
languages, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 


Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahratti, Urya, 
Punjabi, etc., besides English. 


In consequence, work flows in 
from all parts of India, as well 
as from foreign countries, such 
as Persia. A daily vernacular 
paper, ‘‘The Oudh Akbar,’’ is 
also published from. the press. 
The press do their own _ type- 
casting, having modern = machin- 
ery for the purpose of casting 
type in various languages. They 
also do electro-typing and stereo- 
typing, and all processes neces- 
sary for their work. Lithograph- 
ing is a_ speciality. They also 
print all descriptions of educational 
works at prices which place them 
within reach of the very poorest. 
There are branches of the press at 
Lahore, Allahabad and Cawnpore. 
The Lucknow Iron Works, estab- 
lished in the year 1899, also belong 
to the same proprietor, Munshi Prag 
Narain Bhargava. These works 
are large and well found, giving 
employment to about 300 hands. 
General iron work is excellently 
turned out, and a_ speciality is 
made of steel trunks and cash 
boxes. There isa foundry attached 
where iron-casting work is executed. 
The Lucknow Iron Works are large 
contractors to Government. At the 
death, in 1895, of Munshi Newal 
Kishore, C.1.E., the founder of the 
Steam Printing Works, these were 


inherited and carried on by his son, 
Munshi Prag Narain Bhargava, 


above alluded to as the founder 
aud proprietor 


of the Lucknow 


The late Munshi NEWAL KISHORE. 


Iron Works. Munshi Prag Narain 
was born at Allahabad in 1872, 
and educated at the Jubilee High 
School, Lucknow, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the Canning College to 
complete his studies. On _ leaving 
College he served his apprenticeship 
to his father. On the expiry of his 
apprenticeship he joined his father 


NEWAL KISHORE PREss, LUCKNOWas 


in the printing business he had es- 
tablished, and in his other ventures. 
The Munshiis a large landed proprie- 
tor, having inherited the ancestrai 
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Bank, Jubbulpore. a trustee of the 
Agra College, and member of the 
Municipal Board. He is also pro- 
prietor of the Newal Kishore Ice 


LUCKNOW IRON WoRKs, 


property. His  zemindaries in 
the districts of Aligarh are 
very extensive, and he has a 
palatial residence at Aligarh. 
He owns considerable personal 
property in land in the districts 
of Gonda, Barabanki, Unao, 
and Hamirpore, where, being 
an ardent and_ progressive 
agriculturist, he carries out 
extensive experiments in the 
cultivation of field and garden 
Produce. Recently he has 
Started an experimental garden 
In Lucknow. In business, 
Munshi Prag Narain’s connec- 
tions are very extensive. Be- 
Sides being the proprietor of 
the Newal Kishore Steam Print- 
ing Works and the Lucknow 
Iron Works, he also carries on a 
banking business to facilitate 
his large operations, extending 
through the United Provinces. 
He is also a Director of the 
Upper India Paper Mill Co., 
4., a concern of which his 
father, Munshi Newal Kishore, 
C.L.E., was the founder. He is 
a member of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, an 
Onorary magistrate, a direc- 
tor of the Bhargava Commercial 


Factory at Lucknow. In his various 
works he gives employment to up- 
wards of 1,500 men. Munshi Prag 
Narain is the compiler of the Sahifai- 
Zarrin (golden book), which he pub- 
lished in 1903. This is a splendid 
Indian biographical work, contain- 
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ing 2,000 biographies and 500 illus- 
trations, and is issued in a style 
highly creditable to the publishers. 


Mr. GOVIND PERSHAD 
BHARGAVA, son of the late Babu 
Ram Sawak, younger brother of 
Munshi Newal Kishore, C.1.E., was 
born in 1877, and educated at 
Lucknow and Agra. After leaving 


school, Govind Pershad entered the 
engineering profession, and having 


LucKNow IRON WORKS. 
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perfected himself was appointed 
manager of the Lucknow Iron 
Works in 1899, which post he has 
capably filled ever since. The 
works, which g.ve employment to 
about 300 men, form an entrcly 
Indian industry, no Europeans 
bein emploved. They make a 
speciality of bolts, rivets and nuts, 
as well as steel trunks, cash boxes. 
etc. They do a large contract 
business with railwavs. Mr. Go- 
vind Pershad is a member of the 
Society of Eng.ueers, England. 


The NORTH-WEST SOAP Co., 
Ld. One of the most interest g 
features of modern Inlia 5 the pro- 
gress made i) arts and marufac- 
tures. Of these latter, ore of the 
most str:kig is soap, apd when 
syap is mentioned, the pame of 
the North-West Soap Marufacturing 
Company naturally comes first to 
mind. The difficulties to be over- 
come by the pioneers of an industry 
of this description are not easy to 
realise, except by those who have 
actually experienced these di fficul- 
ties. it is beside the mark to say 
that the experience and workshop 
practice of the Western world are 
ready to hand ; for to start a factory 
in India is avastly different matter 
to starting one in Europe. In the 
first place, skilled workmen have 
literally to be created out of a raw 
material, so ignorant, so prejudiced, 
so different from anything to be 
found anywhere else in the world, 
that the task often seems !mpossi- 
ble. Then, again, there is the 
climate. India with a climate 
ranging from intense cold to ex- 
treme heat, somet:mes exceedingly 
dry, and at others surcharged with 
humidity, presents unexpected dif- 
ficulties to the manufacturer, 
particularly to him whose business 
itis to make soap. Bearing these 
facts in mind, the phenomenal 
rise of the North-West Soap Com- 
pany must be looked upon as no 
mean achievement, and as reflect- 
ing great credit upor those who 
adventured their capital and 
endowed the enterprise with the:r 
brains and skill. 

The concern was or.ginally 
started as a private enterprise at 
Meerut in 187g. The or:ginal 
promoter miscalculated the 
amount of capital required, and 
his funds soon becoming exhaus- 
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ted, a few friends, European and 
native, came to his aid, ard ra‘sing 
the sum of Rs. 75.000 registered the 
business as a hmited hab:ltv com- 
pany. Thus was initiate] the at- 


tempt to make highly refined toilet 


The late Mr. A. E. SHORTER. 


svaps in India after modern Euro- 
pean methods. Soap, of a kind, 
had been made in India for cen- 
turies; but anybody who has had 
the misfortune tc come across Dacca 
or Amritsar soap will doubly appre- 
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ciate a Change that has evolved the 
fragrantly-scerted, delicate, and 
refined toilet soaps now turned out 
by the ton from the factories of the 
North-West Soap Company. 

The Meerut Works are situated 
conveniently rear the main line of 
the North-Western Railway and 
have the:r own private siding. Lhe 
design of the factory is a square, 
the block on the west beirg occupied 
by the offices. while that on the corth 
forms residential quarters for the 
staff. The other two sides comprise 
the factory proper, and consist of 
stores, soap-boiling, candle-making, 
stamp:rg, packing ard despatch.ng 
departments. 

From its inception the Company 
was successful, ard although the 
qual:ty of the <oap has been 
corstantly improved by tireless 
exper.mert, the first output of the 
factory was of the highest class. At 
the Calcutta Exhib:t:on of 1883-84, 
the Comparv gaired the orly Gold 
Medal awarded for soaps inanufactur- 
ed out of England. The late Mr. A.E. 
Shorter, then General Manager, was in 
charge of the exhibit, which consisted 
of soaps manufactured by himself. 

The high quality of the North- 
Western Soaps soon attracted a 
w.de demand, and in consequence, 
the Meerut Works had to be 
repeatedly extended, and the cap:tal 
of the Company was twice increased. 
Still, the facilities were not sufficient, 


N.-\W. Soap Company's CALCUTTA FAcToryY (EXTERIOR VIEW). 


and in' 1893, just ten years from 
the date of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
and fourteen years from the found- 
ingof the Company, the Calcutta 
factory was started on a small scale 
on a plot of ground, secured by Mr. 
Shorter, on a portion of the estate 
of the late King of Oudh at Garden 
Reach. The uniform success attend- 
ing the operations of the Company 
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in the sides of the boiling vats, into 
a mixing machine, where:n the soap 
is cooled down. In the case of soaps 
for toilet purposes, the colour and 
perfume are here added. From 
these mixers the soap is run into 
huge boxes, made of plates of iron 
clamped together, in wh'ch it is 
allowed to remain for three to four 
davs, or until quite cold, when the 
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N -W. Soap COMPANY'S SOAP FACTORY. 


were again manifested in the Calcutta 
factory, which has been thrice en- 
larged, necessitating two increases of 
capital, which now amounts to eleven 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Calcutta factory was erected 
on lines similar to the Meerut pre- 
mises, the buildings standing on four 
sides, forming a large quadrangle 
convenient for carrying on out-door 
work, and for storing casks, cases and 
other items not liable to injury from 
the weather. The offices are situa- 
ted on the north of the quadrangle, 
and may be seen in the centre of 
the first picture, the upper floor be:ng 
used as residential quarters. The 
soap-boiling house stands immediate- 
ly behind the offices. In a corner of 
this building is a lofty platform, from 
which the manufacturer is able to 
direct the operations of soap-boiling. 
These operations are conducted in 
enormous vats, in which are placed 
the ingredients for soap-making. 
On completion of the boiling, the 
mixture is run through large pipes 
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clamps and side plates are removed 
and a brobdignagian block of soap 
is revealed, standing on the bottom 
plate which rests on iron wheels, 
enabling the finished block to be run 
to any part of the factory for cut- 
ting up. If the soap is of household 
description, it is cut into bars by an 
ingenious machire and allowed to 
dry in open piles, when it is ready 
to pack in cases for delivery. Toilet 
soap passes through a more elaborate 
stvle of cutting, and is dried in a 
room heated to a rather higher 
temperature than the hottest cham- 
ber of a Turkish bath. The pieces 
are then stamped into tablets of 
various shapes, usually with the 
Compary’s name on one side and 
the name of the soap on the other. 
Next to the boiling-house is the 
cutting and stamping room, where 
the tablets are cut and stamped as 
above described. Adjacent to the 
stamping room is the packing room, 
where the tablets are put up in suit- 
ably labelled cases of various shapes 
and sizes. The Toilet Soap milling 
room, a very important department, 
is devoted to the manufacture of the 
highest class of toilet soaps. These 
are made from edible oils and fats, 
carefully clarified, and boiled with 
the requisite chemicals, resulting in 
a white curd soap which is cut into 
shavings by machinery, all the 
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NW, Soap COMPANY'S CANDLE FACTORY. 
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surplus moisture being evaporated 
in the drying room, till the soap is of 
the nature of dried chips. These are 
ground in a mill, between granite 
rollers, until a stiff, homogeneous 
paste is produced, which again is 
forced by a machine of enormous 
power through interchangeable 
mouth-pieces, according to the shape 
of tablet required. It emerges in a 
continuous bar, which is cut off into 
suitable lengths, to be pressed into 
artistic shapes in powerful screw- 
presses. The resulting tablets are 
wrapped in artistic wrappers of 
various designs, and packed in suit- 
able boxes, lined with lace paper aad 
neatly labelled. 

Candle-making forms another 
branch of the Companv’s business, 
the materials being 
largely produced on 
the premises.  Gly- 
cerine, which is so 
largely used in toilet 
preparation, is made 
at the factory, be- 
ing a by-product of 


fats and oils. The 
Company has a 
complete installa- 


tion for clarifying 
and concentrating 
the ‘‘wifeet water’’ 
which contains the 
glycerine. The 
Company have in- 
stalled a_ cool- 
chamber, where 
tallow is pressed to 
remove the oil (the 
hard portion or 
wax being the only 
item which is re- 
quired for candle- 
making), so that 
the operation need 
not be discontinued during the 
hot weather on account of excessive 
temperature. The candle-moulding, 
a very interesting branch of the 
Company’s business, which is carried 
on in a separate room, forms the 
subject of one of the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Tin, card, and wood box-making 
is a branch of the Company’s busi- 
ness which is carried on as a separate 
department under the name of the 
N.-W. Box Manufacturing Company. 
It is conducted in a separate build- 
ing, and not only supplies the tins 
and boxes required by the Soap and 
Candle Company, but has also an 
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extensive chentele throughout [adia. 
Here, boxes for every conceivable 
purpose are turned out. Tins for 
tea, coffee, jam, preserved-fruit, 
tobacco, cigarettes, arrowroot. tooth- 
powder, blacking, leather-polishes, 


etc. Card board boxes for millinery, 
tailoring, haberdashery, boots, 
cigarettes, cheroots, etc. Wooden 


boxes, and every description of 
packing cases, for forwarding goods 
by rail or post. The factory has 
a complete plant of up-to-date 
machinery for the rapid manufac- 
ture of boxes, including a set of 
wonderful —nailing-machines, by 
means of which the sides and 
bottoms of wooden boxes are nailed 
together very speedily, as many as 
six nails being driven home at one 


N.-W. Soap Company's Tin WorKSHUPS, 


time, when required. Every branch 
of the Company’s business is under 
skilled European supervision, and in 
charge of men who have gained 
expert knowledge of their business 
in the best manufacturing concerns 
in England and Europe. The other 
employés; of the Company are 
entirely natives of India. The capital 
has been largely subscribed by 
Indian shareholders, and by far the 
larger part of the material used in 
the manufacture of soap and candles 
is of local production. The Com- 
pany therefore may justly claim to 
be a real Swadeshi enterprise of the 
best kind. 


The NORTH-WEST TAN- 
NERY Company, Limited, Cawn- 


pore. Established in the year 
1893. Head Office, Cawnpore, 
with agencies throughout India 


London Agents, Allen Brothers & 
Company, 14, Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate Street. The Company 
and its Factory was first started in 
the vear 1891 by Mr. E. Foy, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Bond; 
and in the year 1803 the concern 
was turned into a limited liabilitv 
company with a nominal capital 
of rupees ten lakhs, subscribed 
capital 5% lakhs. The Company 
employs over 1,230 hands, and its 
factorics and premises occupy 35 
acres of land on the banks of the 
Ganges. The Company is_ the 
largest retail maker 
of leather goods in 
the East,and manu- 
factures throughout 
with the latest and 
best English and 
American  machi- 
nery, while every 
department is con- 
trolled by European 
experts. Besides 
being tanners and 
curriers, the Com- 
pany manufactures 
bags, trunks, port- 
manteaux, Glads 
tone bags, suit 
Cases, courier and 
brief bags, belting, 
harness, — saddles, 
boots, shoes, tra- 
velling requisites 
of every  descrip- 
tion, and military 
equipments, The 
leather used is 
tanned and_ cur- 
ried in the Company’s own factory, 
on exact English principles and by 
the Iatest scientific methods, and is 
absolutely free from the objection- 
able smell, common to practically 
all country productions. Each 
article produced is subjected to a 
severe and searching examination 
before leaving the Factory. The 
Company has seriously recognized 
the importance of attaining 
strength and durability in the pre- 
paration of all its goods, and ex- 
ercises the greatest care in the 
selection of all material employ- 
ed, buying hides and skins in all 
parts of India, from Peshawar to 


Cape Comorin. In short, from the 
Re. 1-12-0 shoe to the State harness 
worth Rs. 15,000, each and every 
article manufactured by the Com- 
pany, compares very favourablv 
with a similar article made anywhere 
else, quality for quality, and better 
value for the prices charged. For 
the convenience of its constituents, 
the Company has opened a special 
branch for repairs of all kinds 
carried on in an efficient manner. 

The Company has amongst its 
other customers His Majesty The 
Amir of Afghanistan, and almost 
every Native State in India, and 
has also an extensive connection 
amongst Regiments, Railways, and 
Municipalities; besides, a very 
large business amongst all classes 
in India, including the leading 
State Officials and other Officers, 
both Civil and Military. The out- 
turn of the Factory has steadily 
increased year after year, and the 
Company is at present working in a 
very thriving condition. 


The ORIENTAL SOAP FAC- 
TORY, Calcutta. This concern 


was established in the year 1906 
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and is furnished throughout, with 
the most up-to-date French machin- 
ery for the manufacture of toilet soap 
and soaps of all description. The 
process carried on at the Factory 
under capable experts embodies 
the latest and best methods of manu- 
facture as carried out in the famous 
soap manufactories of France. In 
a very short space of time the soaps 
made at the Oriental Factory found 
such favour with the public that 
the management had to import and 
install additional machinery for mak- 
ing toilet soaps and extra plant for 
bar soaps. The total outturn of the 
Factory by these means has been 
raised to 2,000 lbs. per day of toilet, 
and 1,000 lbs. per day of bar and 
other commercial soaps. The fac- 
tory buildings are all new and have 
been specially erected. They are 
situated at Goa Bagan, Calcutta. 
The products of the Factory have 
met with striking success, and its 
affairs are in a very flourishing 
condition. No pains are spared 
to ensure the future success of the 
Factory, and_ to maintain the 
standard of excellence of its manu- 
factures, and to this end the manage- 


EXTERIOR OF THE ORIENTAL SOAP FacTORY. 
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ment have deputed a young man of 
considerable talent to visit Paris 
where he is acquiring a knowledge of 
the latest and most improved modes 
of soap-making as carried on in one 
of the largest soap factories of Paris. 
The Oriental Soap Factory in order to 
effect the printing of its own labels, 
etc., in the best style has established 
a printing press named the “ Paragon 
Press’ where high class printing is 
carried out. The Factory has been 
awarded many medals and certi- 
ficates in various parts of India 
for its soaps. The Proprietress is 
Srimati. Hemnalini Chowdhurani, 
and a gentleman from Paris acts as 
chemist and consulting expert. 
Superintendent, B. C. Ghosh; mana- 
ger, D. C. Ray; assistant manager, 
P. N. Chakravarty ; boiling super- 
visor, P. K. Chakravarty ; machine 
master, S. C. Muzumdar; Ces- 
patcher, S. Biswas. There are about 
50 workmen and others employed 
at the works. Representatives 
for Branch Oifices:--For Burma 
and the Far Fast, H. Gupta; for 
Madras and Ceylon, J. Gupta; for 
Bombay, Messrs. K. B. Sen & Co.; 
for the United Provinces and the 
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Punjab, P. Chakravarti; for 
Dacca, Messrs. M. L. Dey. The 
Managing Director is Mr. P. N. Roy 
Chowdhury. The capital invested 
amounts to Rs. 1,00,000. 


Messrs. M. OSTERMAYER & 
Company, Merchants and Agents, 
3, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay, 
were established in the year I8gI 
by Mr. M. Ostermayer. They have 
a branch in Madras, 169, Devaraja 
Modelly Street. Mr. M. Ostermayer 
retired in the year 1898, when 
Messrs. G. Ostermayer and H. He- 
berlein took over the firm. It 
deals principally in dyes, represent- 
ing the well-known firm of Badis- 
che-Anilin and Soda-Fabrik, Lud- 
vigshafen on Khine, Germany, the 


Mr. G. OSTERMAYER. 


inventors and manufacturers of ali- 
zarine and aniline dyes and other 
chemicals, supplying the same allover 
the world. They have also manu- 
factured the ‘‘Artificial Indigo” for 
the Jast sevenor eight years. The firm 
also represents Brunner, Mond & 
Company, Limited, Northwich, Eng- 
land. It supplies t+ mills and other 
dye-houses all the dye-stuff and 
the chemicals required in the pro- 
cess of dyeing, bleaching. printing, 
etc. The firm designs dye-houses 
either separately or in connection 
with mills or other kindred indus- 
try, and supplies the complete 
installation and other machinery 
required by the mills. The firm is 
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a member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Mr. G. OSTERMAYER, partner 
in the above firm, was born in 
Germany in 1871. He was _ also 
educated there, and after passing 
the military training was engaged 


with Messrs. G. L. Gaiser, Mer- 
chants, Hamburg, inthe year 1891-2. 
He was then’ connected’ with 


Messrs. S. Albrecht & Company, of 
Manchester, for a year, was in the 
south of Germany for three years, 
and then joined the Badische-Anilin 
and Soda-Fabrik for three months, 
and afterwards came to India 
in the year 1893 to join Messrs. M. 
Ostermayer & Company. Mr. H. 
Heberlein joined the firm in the 
year 1892. He was born in Ger- 
many, and was educated partly 
in Germany and partly in Switzer- 
land. He gained his commercial 
knowledge and experience in differ- 
ent Banks in Switzerland, Ger- 
many and England. He was also 
connected with different commercial 
houses in Europe. He came to 
India in the year 1892 as an assist- 
ant in the firm, and was made a 
partner in the year 1808. 


Messrs. PATTON & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors, 
2, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

Mr. Lauder Primrose Patton 
came to Calcutta in January 1892 
as Accountant to Messrs. Lyall, 
Marshall & Co. On 1st November 
1897, he began practice at No. 2, 
Mangoe Lane, as a public account- 
ant under the style of Patton & Co. 
Mr. Patton is an associate of the 
Society of Accountants and Auditors 
(Incorporated 1885), Iondon. 


Messrs. BUTTO KRISTO PAUL 
& Co., 7 & 12, Bonfield’s Lane, Cal- 
cutta. This well-known firm was 
founded by Babu Butto Kristo Paul, 
and is at present owned by him, 
and his son, Babu Bhut Nath Paul. 
They are wholesale and retail chem- 
ists and druggists and importers of 
patent and propr-etary medicines 
and surgical instruments. Their 
head office is in Bonfield’s Lane, 
Calcutta, and they have branches 
all over the town. From the small- 
est beginning, a business which is the 
largest in the line in the whole of 
India has been built up. There is 
hardly another Bengali firm which 
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has attained the same eminence or 
enjoys the same reputation and popu- 
larity as the firm of Butto Kristo 
Paul & Co. Babu Bhut Nath Paul 
was compelled to discontinue his 
studies at an early age to join his 
father’s business, which even then 
had grown so much as to be impossi- 
ble of efficient management by.Babu 
Butto Kristo Paul alone. This 
event marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the firm, for from the 
moment Babu Bhut Nath Paul took 
his seat behind the counter, success 
came in with a rush and the business 
began to increase by leaps and 
bounds, and it is well known that the 
present unique position of the firm 
is due to his undoubted genius, 
single-minded devotion, and re- 


Babu Butto Kristo PAUL. 


markable business acumen. The 
magnitude of the business and the 
great reputation it deservedly en- 
joys for its honest and straight-for- 
ward dealings have secured for it the 
distinguished and (to a Bengali) 
rare honour of Viceregal patronage. 
Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 
have over 300 assistants in their 
employ, and are the manufacturers 
of many indigenous drugs and 
cliemicals, which have found an ex- 
tensive circulation throughout India. 
The boundless trust and confidence 
which the big European and Amert- 
can business-houses repose in Messrs. 
Butto Kristo Paul & Co., furnish 
incontestible proof of the honesty 


and integrity which characterize 
their transactions with them. In 
fact, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that they have, by their straight- 
forward dealings, aided ir. the removal 
of obstacles which stocd in the way 
of freer intercourse in business 
between Bengalis and Europeans. 
In private life both father and son 
are examples to their countrymen. 
They are orthodox Hindus, and 
though they are acknowledged leaders 
of their community; they still retain 
the simple and quiet ways of their 
early life, and everything they do is 
characterized by an entire absence of 
ostentation. Though they give full 
scope to their generous impulses, the 
world at large knows very little of the 
extent of their extensive charities. 
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Messrs. PEAKE, ALLEN & Co., 
Manufacturing and Dispensing 
Chemists and Aerated Water Manu- 
facturers, Lucknow. Established in 
the year 1851. Besides being whole- 
sale chemists and manufacturers of 
aerated waters ona large scale, the 
firm do a considerable general busi- 
ness as importers, photographic 
suppliers, etc. They are also auc- 
tioneers in a large way of business, 
and also deal largely in furniture. 
During the past five years the 
firm have largely extended their 
business, and their building at 
Lucknow, with its extensive front- 
age, is one of the finest in the 
city. They employ several Euro- 
peans and about fifty native em- 
plovees. Their wholesale catalogue 
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circulates all over India, and leads 
to a very large business. Mr. 
John Albert Banyard, the present 
head of the business, has been asso-: 
ciated with the firm for the past 
20 years and has conducted it 
himself for the last five years. He 
is a qualified chemist and acquired 
his experience in England. 


Messrs. PAXTON & Cov., Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers and Im- 
porters, Allahabad. This firm was 
originally established in Calcutta in 
the early sixties by the late Adam 
Paxton, but was removed to Allaha- 
bad in the year 1869. Mr. Adam 
Paxton carried on the business till 
his death in Igo0o, when he was 
succeeded in the proprietorship 
by his two sons, Messrs. George 
and Evelyn Paxton, and his 
daughter, Miss Kate Paxton, who 
inherited the business. Messrs. 
George and Evelyn Paxton are 
the active managers of the firm’s 
affairs. They manufacture high- 
class hand-sewn boots and shoes, 
walking, riding, shooting, and all 
descriptions of men’s foot-gear, 
and in this department they 
employ some 30 skilled workmen 
who have all been trained in the 
business of manufacture’ by 
Messrs. Paxton & Co. Their manu- 
facture of hand-made boots and 
shoes is a special line, and they do 
a very extensive business, not only 
in India, but with Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, Penang, Burma, and 
with England. They are also 
large importers of harness, sad- 
dlery and sporting goods. Both 
the managing partners are thor- 
oughly practical men in_ their 
line of business, having received 
their training with their father. 
Mr. George Paxton, Managing 
Partner in Messrs. Paxton & Co., 
Allahabad. was born at Simla in 
the year 1863 and educated at 
schools in Simla and Calcutta. 
On leaving school he joined his 
father in the business of Paxton 
& Co., in which he has remained 
-ever since. He has devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to 
Freemasonry, having been initiat- 
ed in 1885 in Lodge ‘‘ Indepen- 
dence with Philanthropy,” E. C. 
391, and has been Treasurer since 
1goo, succeeding his father in 
that office. He was previously 
Secretary from 1886 to Igoo. He 
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passed through the various Chairs 
and was installed Master of the 


Mr. GEORGE PAXTON. 


Lodge on 
He became a 
year 


PIONEER CONDIMENT Co 


18th December 
1886. He 1s 


1900. 
Mark Mason in the 
Grand D. J. 


MPANY’S FACTORY. 
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Overseer, District Grand Lodge of 


Bengal. He was exalted to the 
degree of Royal Arch Mason in the 
year 1887, and kas served in all 
three Chairs—Ist, 2nd and 3rd, and 
is P. D. G. 1st Assistant Sojourner 
in D.G. Chapter of Bengal. He 
has taken the 
18th degree and 
has been througb 
the various 
Chairs. Mr. 


Evelyn Paxton, 
the second part- 
ner of Paxton & 
Co., was born 
and educated at 
Calcutta and 
joined his father 
in business after 
leaving school. 


PIONEER 
CONDIMENT 
Company, Cal- 
cutta, Head 
Office and Fac- 
tory, 37; Benia- 
tola Lane, Cal- 
cutta; Show 
rooms, 173, Dhur- 


rumtollah Street, 
Calcutta ; manufac- 
turers of the cele- 
brated “Manuva” 
Brand Indian con- 
diments, jams, 
jellies, | chutneys, 
preserves, marma- 
lades, syrups, sauces, 
pickles, cheeses, 
curry powders, pep- 
pers, vinegar, etc. 
To this business the 
Company have re- 
cently added the 
preparation of _ bar- 
ley, arrowroot and 
similar food stuffs. 
specially prepared 
for the use of in- 
fants and invalids, 
and they make a 
speciality of Indian 


PIONEER CONDIMENT 


fresh fruit preserves. The preser- 
vation of the delicacy of flavour of 
tropical fruits has long presented 
difficulties, and the subtle flavours 
of the special fruits of India are lost 
in the act of preserving unless 
special knowledge and skill is 
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Co.’s STALL AT THE CALCUTTA 
EXHIBITION. 


brought to bear. The Company 
have surmounted these difficulties. 
and put up, in hermetically sealed 
tins, preserves of Indian fruits 
which are specially attractive as 
retaining the characteristic flavour 
of the fresh article. The Pioneer 
Company have attained a well- 
deserved reputation for the prepara: 
tion of the numerous descriptions of 
curry powders which are peculiar to 
the country. The same may be said 
of their Indian sauces of which 
they manufacture many special 
varieties. Their vinegar has been 
declared, after analysis, to be the 
best produced in India. The 
syrups made by the firm have 
obtained high repute and are used 
by many of the local dispensaries, 
which fact sufficiently attests their 
purity and excellence. In the pre- 
paration of barley, arrowroot, etc., 


the Company have been very suc- 
cessful. The raw material is grown 
on lands belonging to the Company, 
and the preparation is carried out 
in the most cleanly and _ scientific 
manner by automatic machinery. 
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The POONA SUGAR WORKS 
AND RUM DISTILLERY. This 
concern was established in the year 
1882 by the late Mr. Adurjee Dorabjee 
Ghaswalla. Shortly after the starting 
of the Works, Government, through 
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THE Poona SUGAR WorKS AND RUM DISTILLERY. 


The produce is untouched by 
hand. These preparations have 
come largely into use for domestic 
and hospital purposes. The 
operations at the Pioneer Condi- 
ment Company’s Factory are 
carriedout on up-to-date hygienic 
lines under the direct supervision 
of Dr. Haridhan Dutta, an ex- 
perienced specialist in sanitary 
matters. An expert - is also 
entertained by the Company, 
whose business is the selection of 
the best fruit in the most whole- 
some condition. The Company 
have gained many gold medals 
and highest awards at the various 
Exhibitions wherein their goods 
have been displayed. At the 
Calcutta Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, 1906-7, their 
Stall of exhibits attracted much 
favourable attention. The busi- 
ness of the Company is growing 
rapidly, and the popularity of 
their preparations is not confined 
to India. Large quantities of 
their manufactures are exported 
to Europe, China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and America. 
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its Abkari Department, placed res- 
trictions on the manufacture of 
spirits in the district, with the 
result that the operations of the 
Factory were paralysed, and it was 
found impossible to work under the 
new conditions laid down. This 
state of affairs continued for a 
long time, to the creat loss of the 
Proprietor, until the arrival at 
Poona of the son of the founder 
of the concern, Mr. Kaikhosru 
Adurjee Ghaswalla, Barrister- 
at-Law, whose biography ap- 
pears elsewhere. Mr. Ghas- 
walla, junior, undertook the 
task of obtaining better con- 
ditions from the Government 
and set about the work with 
all the legal knowledge at his 
command. With the help of 
Sir James Monteath, K.C.S.I., 
he was enabled, after careful 
negotiations during which he 
handled the subject with great 
skill, to obtain the removal of 
some of the most rigid restric- 
tions. The partial revocation 
of these stringent rules enabled 
Mr. K. A. Ghaswalla to re- 
establish the Factory in circum- 
stances which afforded a better 
opportunity for transforming it 
into a prosperous concern. Ac- 
cordingly, under his direct super- 
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vision, operations were again com- 
menced and hopeful signs for the 
future of the industry soon showed 
themselves. Since that time the 
Factory has continued to do good 
business. The Works are situated 
at Mundhwa, some six miles out of 
Poona, and are fitted with machin- 
ery of a modern pattern. They are 
on a Jarge scale and equal to a daily 
output of four tons of sugar, and 
four hundred gallons of rum. 
The sugar manufactured is of 
the best quality in all the various 
grades produced. The molasses, 
remaining after the extraction 
of the sugar, is subjected to a 
process of careful clarification, 
by which all refuse is eliminated. 
and is then utilized in the dis- 
tillery. The rum distilled there- 
from is of a very fine quality. 
and compares favourably with 
the best produce of the 
Indies. The Factory affords em- 
ployment to about two hundred 
operatives, who are employed in 
the various departments. The 
sugar produced at the Works is 
mostly contracted for by the 
‘Supply and Transport’ Depart- 
ment, for the use of British troops 
in India. It cannot, however, be 
said that the Abkari Department 
of the Bombay Presidency has done 
aE out of its way to help 
the local industry, but it is hoped 
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that with the recent change in the 
Abkari policy, and the industrial 
rev.val now in progress in_ this 
country, the Government will be 
able to afford additional facilities, 
particularly as the granting of them 
will involve no loss to their revenue, 
but, on the contrary, will aid a useful 
industry. The success of these 
Works will be a great inducement 
to private capitalists to develop 
the resources of India and maintain 
‘local industries’ in commodities for 
which the country has hitherto been. 
and still is. largely dependent upon 
foreign sources. The Proprietor 
of the Poona Sugar Works and 
Distillery has recently added to 
his enterprise by purchase of the 
‘‘Gandev Sugar Factory’’ from His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
with certain concessions. This 
acquisition has added much to the 
importance of his operations as the 
capacity of the latter named factory 
is much in excess of that of the 
Poona Works. The Gaekwar Sugar 
Factory, which is situated in Guzerat. 
isequipped with plant capable of 
dealing with an output of ten tons 
of sugar daily. When taken over, it 
was lying idle for want of efficient 
management and expert supervision. 
The Gaekwar Sugar Factory has 
been transformed into a * Limited 
Joint Stock Company,’ entitled the 
‘‘Gaekwar Sugar Works and Dis- 
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{illery Co., Ld.,’’ with the late Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart.; Hon. 
Sirdar Nowrojee Pudumyjee ; Messrs. 
Vijbhucandas Atmaram, J.P.; F.S. 
Chenvy and K.A. Ghaswalla as Direc- 
tors. A Board so ably represented 
guarantees the stability of the con- 
cern. The affairs of the Company 
have now heen put in proper oder 
and its Works are soon to be in full 
Operation, giving employment to a 
large number of workmen, and 
going far to solve the problem of 
dealing with the unemployed in the 
district. 


The PUNJAB BANKING 
Company, Limited, Lahore, 
which is well and_ favourably 


known by means of its branches, 
established almost throughout 
India, first commenced business 
at Lahore, Punjab, atthe end 
of 188g, with a subscribed capital 
of Rs. 2,50,000. Founded by that 
enterprising spirit, Sir (then Mr.) 
David Parkes Masson, the best 
known business man in the Pun- 
jab, who is the Managing Director 
of the Bank, its success may 
well have been pronounced as 
a foregone conclusion. The energy 
which Mr. Masson threw into the 
work 1s borne out by the history of 
the Bank, which is a record of 
steady progress as evidenced by its 
Balance Sheet and Report of the 
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Directors, to 31st December 1906, 
showing as it does :— 


CAPITAL. 
Paid up shares, 2,000 @ Rs. 100 each, 
Rs. 2,00,000. 
Partially paid up shares, 500, Rs. 25,000. 


Total Rs. 2,25,000, 


REVENUE FUND. 
Fixed deposits 
Floating Deposits 


Rs. 85,13,698-9-9 
Rs. 23,18,364-4-6 


ee 


Rs. 1,08, 32,062-1 4-3 


Total 


Asa practical proof of the sound- 
ness of the Bank’s business may 
be adduced the net profit of 
Rs. 41,850-1-9, being over rs per 
cent., or at the rate of over 36 
per cent. per annum on_ the paid 
up capital. If to the above be 
added the balance of Rs. 38,125-5-3 
carried from the previous year, it 
will show a profit of Rs. 79,975 at 
the credit of Profit) and Loss 
Account, thus furnishing an idea of 
the business transacted by — the 
Bank through its branches and 
Head Office. 

Founded in the capital of the 
Punjab, the Bank has used all its 
opportunities to the best advantage 
in advancing its interests and 
expanding the business in that Prov- 
ince, and in those parts of India 
closely connected with the Punjab. 
_ Besides its Head Office in Lahore, 
it has seven branches in the Punjab, 
viz., Lahore Cantonment, Dalhousie, 
Ferozepore, Jullundur, Mooltan, 
Sialkot, and Simla. Beyond the 
Punjab, in the North-West Frontier 
Province, it has three branches, V12., 
Peshawar, Nowshera, and Abbotta- 
bad; one in Karachi, the natural 
port of the Punjab ; one in Quetta ; 
and one in Srinagar, Kashmir, 
which has also a Sub-office in 
Gulmarg during the season. 

Due mainly to the exertions of 
the Managing Director, the Bank, 
on 30th June 1890, only eight months 
after its start, had as its work- 
ing capital nearly nine lakhs, which 
has kept increasing year by year 
until it now stands at the respect- 
able figure of one crore and fourteen 
lakhs, a good criterion by which to 
gauge the Bank’s standing. 

The experience of the Directors 
has firmly impressed upon them the 
importance of maintaining an acde- 
quate Reserve; and, the shareholders 
being satisfied with a moderate 
dividend, a Reserve Fund, which 
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now amounts to four lakhs, has 
been formed, and this has been en- 
tirely made up from surplus profits. 


The Present Directors of the 
Bank are :— 

The Hon’ble Sir David Parkes 
Masson, Kt., C.t.E.; Lala Jai 
Nath; Lala Narsingh Das, W. 
Muir Masson. Esq.; and W. 
McDonald Masson, Esq. 

The Auditors are Messrs. Meu- 


gens, King, and Simson, Chartered 
Accountants. 


Sir DAVID MASSON (Lteut.- 
Colonel, 1st Punjab V olunteer Rifles), 
Managing D:rector of the Pu jab 
Bank.rg Compary. Limited, is a 
Scotsmia2, and was born in_ Ross- 
shire in 1847. After a short trial cfa 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Davip MASSON, Kt. Gt.E 


solicitor’s office in Edinbargh, he 
adopted banking as his protession, 
receiving his training in the Commer- 
cial Bank of Scotland’s Head Office 
in that city. With ten years’ experi- 
ence of banking he came to India in 
January 1872, as Manager of the 
Lahore Branch of the defunct Punjab 
Bark, Limited. On that inst:tut:on 
going into iquidation three years 
later, Sir David (then Mr.) joined 
Sir (then Mr.) James W alker, the 
late Sir (then Mr.) William Rattigan 


and the late Colonel Arthur 
Cory in starting the ‘Civil and 
Military Gazette’’ as @ daily 


paper in Lahore, he and Colonel Cory 
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being joint managing proprietors 
for many years, the same partner- 
ship in the meantime having also 
purchased the ‘‘ Pioneer ”’ ot 
Allahabad. Early in 1887 Sir David 
joined the statf of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ld., as Agent 
at Rawal Pindi and Murree—a 
temporary strengthening of the 
staff of that Bank to enable Sir 
James Walker, then manager, to 
take two years’ leave to Europe. 
The taste for the old profession 
revived, and in 1889 he founded the 
Punjab Banking Company, Limited. 

Asa youth, Sir David was connect- 
ed with various Edinburgh charities, 
as secretary or treasurer, and he 
joined the volunteer force there in 
his seventeenth year. Thus was 
laid the foundation of his public 
apd volunteer services in India, 
both of which he took up without 
loss of time on his arrival in this 
country. Several of the charities 
which he founded in the early 
seventies, in co-operation with the 
then Chaplain of Lahore, — the 
Rev. Baldwin, still flourish—the 
Cathedral Free School and Orphan- 
age being a specially successful 
and useful institution. At a later 
period he was one of the origina- 
tors of the Pasteur Institute at 
Kasauli, and the first Treasurer of 
the Furd. He has rendered valu- 
able services to Government as 
Secretary and Chairman, Trespec- 
tively, of two Punjab Famine 
Committees, and also as Chairman, 
Secretary, or member of various 
other important committees. 
On three occasions he has been 
nominated to the Legislative 
Council of the Punjab, resigning 
in 19g07 on temporarily leaving 
the Province. 

But it is perhaps in volunteer.1g 
matters that Sir Dav.d_ has been 
most before the public. He has been 
a volunteer for over 40 years, filling 


various ranks from private to 
Commandant in the Ist Punjab © 
Volunteers, holding — the latter 


rank for 15 years and being. still 
an act.ve volunteer, though nom.n- 
ally on the Supernumerary List. 
His honours in this connection 
have been rumerous ; the V. D., 
A. D.C. first to the Commander- 
‘n-Chief and later to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, and the 
C.1.E. In 1905 these were crowned 
by a Knighthood. 
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Messrs. RICHARDSON & CRUD- 
DAS, Byculla Iron Works & Bombay 
Metal Mart, Bombay. This firm 
was founded by the late Noble Carr 
Richardson in 1857 under the name 
of Richardson & Co. H’s sons, 
William, Noble, and George Richard- 
son joining him as partnersin 1869, 
1872 and 1875 respectively. The 
founder of the firm retired in 1879, 
and Mr. John Cruddas was taken 
into partnership, the firm becoming 
Richardson and Cruddas. Mr. George 
Richardson died in 1882, and Mr. 
Cruddas retired the same year. 

In 1886 the remaining partners 
admitted into partnership were E. H. 
Elsworthy, W. G. Wilson and G. F. 
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Horbury; and in t1g02 H. L. 
Richardson; Mr. Elsworthy retired 
in 1905 and Mr. Wilson in 1907. 
The partners now carrying on 
the business are William Richard- 
son, Noble Richardson, G. F. Hor- 
bury, M.INST.c.E., and H. L. Richard- 
son, A.M.INST.C.E. 

The firm from a modest beginning 
over fifty years ago has now the 
largest Engineering business on the 
western side of India. Their prin- 
cipal works, with the Bombay Metal 
Mart and Offices at Byculla, occupy- 
ing over 50,000 square yards, and 
their branch works at Nesbit Road, 
Mazagon, Bombay, another 12,000 
square yards, or a total area of 
thirteen acres. They employ over 
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2,000 men supervised by a Euro- 
pean staff of over forty assistants 
principally selected from the fore- 
most Engineering establishments in 
England. 

The firm have in each of their two 
works foundries capable of dealing 
with the heaviest castings required 
in the trade, Pattern Shops, Smithy, 
Fitting and Machine Shops, and 
large structural departments, all 
replete with the most modern machin- 
ery, including hydraulic and pneu- 
matic plants, and they have turned 
out some of the largest steel bridges 
ever made in this country. One of 
these, the Connaught Bridge of 
five spans each 156 feet long, total 
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CONNAUGHT BRIDGE. 


length being 780 feet, was opened by 
H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 
in 1903. Besides steel bridges of 
all sizes for railways and roadways, 
they make large quantities of steel 
well curbs, caissons, roof trusses, 
etc., etc., amounting to thousands 
of tons yearly, principally for the 
Government of India and to the 
India Office specifications. 

The reputation of the firm is of 
the highest, as is evidenced by their 
receiving orders for this class of 
work from all parts of India, Burma, 
Ceylon, East Africa, Straits Settle- 
ments, etc. 

The firm have also a Sanitary 
Department under an English ex- 
pert Assistant, and are Agents for 


Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth, 
London, whose stoneware pipes and 
fittings they stock. They have sup- 
plied and fitted them to a large 
number of public buildings, the Vice- 
regal Lodge, Simla, several Native 
Princes’ palaces, and they are at 
all times ready to give quotations 
and suggestions for this class of work. 

The firm are proprietors of the 
Bombay Metal Mart, where they 
stock for sale several thousand tons 
of English and Continental rolled 
beams of all sections, steel plates 
and sheets, angles, tees, flat and 
round bars, galvanized corrugated 
iron sheets and roof fittings, cement, 
portable and stationary engines, 
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pumps and machinery fittings of all 
kinds. 

The two Works and Metal Mart 
are well worth a visit, and the firm 
are always pleased to show any one 
interested in such works over them. 

The corresponding firm is Richard- 
son and Hewett, London, E.C. 


Messrs. A. ROBERTSON & SON, 
Reed and Camb Manufacturers, J-I, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. Tie firm 
was originally founded by the tate 
Mr. Andiew Robertson and his son, 
the head of the present firm, m 
1884, and had its head-quarters at 
North Tay Street, Dundee. At first 
the manufacture of Reeds only 
was undertaken. The business of 


Messrs. A. Robertson & Son was 
extensive, and large jute mills on 
the Continent and in India were 
entirely furnished by the firm. In 
1895, the Camb building business of 
Messrs. James Proctor was bought 
over by Messrs. Robertson, and the 
addition of this to the existing 
works of the firm put them in a 
position to fulfil all demands made 
upon them. There was a steady 
lucrease in the business of the firm 
until the year rgo1, when Mr. 
Robertson, with a view to extending 
the Indian business, entered into a 
partnership with Messrs. McGregor 
and Balfour, and a branch was 
opened at Calcutta early in 1902, 
Mr. D. W. Melville being appointed 
manager, and Mr. Watson traveller, 
to the firm. Mr. A. Rebertson 
took charge of the manufactur- 
ing department. This development, 
however, met with very small suc- 
cess, and it was contemplated, in 
consequence, to sell off the stock 
and wind up the business. Nego- 
tiations were set on feot for the 
purpose, when Mr. Robertson asked 
permission to take over control, 
and this being granted, a change 
came over the fortunes of the 
firm, which has enjoyed a_ fair 
measure of success ever since. 
In consequence of certain misunder- 
standings between the Indian branch 
and the home office, Mr. Andrew 
Robertson, and Mr. Lewis B. 
Robertson, his son, who Joined the 
branch in 1904, have dec:ded_ to 
make a fresh start. With this end 
in view they have purchased a 
piece of land in Metcalfe Street, 
Calcutta, whereon they intend erect- 
ing a factory and godown suitable 
for the conduct of a Reed and Camb 
Manufacturing and Mill Furnishing 
business. Mr. Andrew Robertson, 
whose practical working knowledge 
of the business extends over a 
period of 30 years, intends to 
Spare no expense in the erection 
of the building and the laying down 
of up-to-date imaechinery. When 
completed, the works will be on 
a level with the very best fur- 
nished manufacteries in the United 
Kinedom. 


Mr. LEWIS B. ROBERTSON, 
. late Secretary to the McGregor and 
Balfour Co., Ld., Manufacturers of 
Reeds and Cambs, No. 1-1, Mission 
Row, Calcutta, was born in 1884, 
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in Scotland, and educated at a 
school in Dunkirk, and at W. 
Stewart Thompson’s Academy. In 
1903 he joined the Manchester Post 
Office as sorting clerk and tele- 
graphist. Here he remained for a 
few months only, and in 1904 he 
came out to India to join the 
firm of McGregor and Balfour as 
secretary to the firm in Calcutta. 
He is the eldest son of Mr. Andrew 
Robertson, the late Manager of the 
works of the Company. Mr. Lewis 
B. Robertson, and his father, Mr. 
Andrew Robertson, have since 
severed their connection with 
Messrs. McGregor & Balfour, and 
have started their own firm, 
Messrs. A. Robertson & Son. 


Messrs. ALOIS SCHWEIGER & 
Company, Limited, Merchants, 10. 
Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, es- 
tablished in Bombay in the year 


Mr. ALOIS SCHWEIGER. 


rgo1. The firm acted as Agents 
for many English as well as French 
business houses for nearly 15 years 
previous to its establishment in its 
own premises. It has a branch at 
Karachi under the management and 
control of the Bombay Manager. 
The firm has Agencies in the prin- 
cipal cities in India, such as 
Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Delhi, 
and in the Straits Settlements, at 
Java, Sourabaya, Rangoon, and 
does a large business with China, 
Japan, and South Africa. It 
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deals in import and export trade, 
principally in diamonds, _ pearls, 
precious stones, silk, Manchester 
piece-goods, Continental  piece- 
goods, sugar, enamelled ware, 


Mr. P. R. PATEL. 


general 


glassware, 
other 


in many 


hardware, 
provisions, and 
sundry lines. 

Mr. Schweiger carried on busi- 
ness for a number of years as 
“Alois Schweiger,’’ but recently 
joined hands with the Creditans- 
talt. the Austrian Commercial 
Bank, and now carries on business 
under the style of ‘‘Alois Schwei- 
ger & Co., Vienna,’’ its branches 
being styled as limited concerns. 
This firm is recognized as one of 
the largest Austrian firms, carry- 
ing on an extensive trade in all 
parts of the world. Mr. Schweiger 
was knighted recently by the Aus- 
trian Government as ‘‘Senior Hoch- 
wohlegboren Herrn Kaiserlrath 
Alois Schweiger.” He holds a unique 
position on the Continent, and takes 
a leading part in all Government 
affairs specially relating to com- 
merce. 

This firm has its Head Office in 
Vienna, and Branches and Agencies 
in Hamburg, Milan, London, Man- 
chester, Paris, and every important 
business town. Mr. Piroshaw R. 
Patel is Manager of the Bombay 
Branch. 
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Mr. W. B. SHEWAN, Tanner, 
Currier, and Leather Merchant, 
Cawnpore. This — business was 


established in the year 1902 by the 
proprietor, Mr. W. B. Shewan, who 
makes a speciality of the finer classes 


Mr. W. B. SHEWAN. 


of leather, such as tan leather in 
all shades, box calf, and chromed 
kid skins, black, and in colours, 
which have created a great demand. 
Mr. Shewan also produces harness, 
bridle and gaiter leather of ail 
descriptions. The factory is equip- 
ped with the latest developments 
in machinery, and the processes are 
the most modern and efhicient known. 
Mr. Shewan makes a speciality of 
fancy tanning, dressing all kind: 
of skins for the public. including 
lizard, snake and crocodile — skins, 
and even rhinoceros hide. He has 
always a large number of miscel- 
laneous skins in process of prepara- 
tion, and has received numerous 
testimonials fiom kis customers. 
He also carries on the busiress 
of a practical taxidermist. Mr. 
Shewan’s experience of his’ busi- 
ness is of very leng standing. He 
has been 35 years in the leather trade, 
served seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in Scotland, and has made a 
special study of leather manufacture, 
on which heis an authority. Of his 
long career in the trade 20 years 
have been spent in India. He was 
one of the tounders of the North- 
West Tannery Co., Ld., of Cawn- 
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pore, and the Company’s factory was 
built on plans prepared by him. 
He was Secretary of this Company 
for eight vears. The leather pro- 
duced by Mr. Shewan has for many 
years commanded the highest prices 
in India, and is wel! known to the 
natives in the vernacular as ‘‘Soon 
Saheb-ka-Chamra.’’ Mr. WW. B. 
Shewan was born at Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire, in the vear 1858, and 
educated at his native town. He 
gained his knowledge of the leather 
trade in Scotland where he served 
his apprenticeship, and was em- 
ploved for several vears as tanner 
and currier to Messrs. Cooper, Allen 
& Co. He left them to join the 
North-West Tannery Company, 
Ld., of which he was one of the 
founders, and subsequently joined 
G. Wense & Co. whose 
factory also was built on plans 
prepared by him, and with whom 
he stayed two and a half years, 
leaving them to start his own 
business. 


Mr. REGINALD HAROLD 


SHOOBRIDGE, Merchant, Agent, 
and General Adviser to the Bhav- 
nagar State, Kathiawar, was born in 
the year 1878 in Liverpool, and was 
educated at the Liverpool College. 


Mr. R. H. SHOOBRIDGE., 


After finishing his education he 
served his apprenticeship with Sin- 
clair & Co., Shipowners of Liverpool. 
He remained with the firm for 


OF INDIA, 


about six years. In the year 1900 
he went to China and_ joined 
Patterson & Co., and remained with 
them for three years. He was sta- 
tioned at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and 
different other towns in China, and 


Mr. P. D. SHROFF. 


at Singapore. He also represent- 
ed the firm in Japan and Western 
Australia. He came to India in 
the year 1903 when he first visited 
the southern part, and subsequently 
visited Kathiawar as an Agent to 
Turner, Morrison & Co. He after- 
wards became Agent to Killick, 
Nixon & Co., and now represents in 
Kathiawar several commercial firms 
of both Calcutta and Bombay. In 
addition to this he is especially 
engaged by the Bhavnagar State 
for receiving and entertaining the 
State European guests on behalf of 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. He 
takes a great interest in sport 
in general, and hockey, cricket, 
riding, pgsticking and shooting in 
particular. He played cricket with 
the Southern India Team against 
the Authentics in 1903. 


Mr. PHEROZESHAW DHANJI- 
BHAI SHROFF, founder and 
head partner of Shroff Bros., 
Bombay, was born at Khetwady, 
Bombay, in 1852, and was educated 
at the Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay. Mr. Shroff had the mis- 
fortune to lose both his parents 
when he was only eleven years of age. 


On leaving school he obtained em- 
ployment with the Government 
Central Press, Bombay, and remain- 
ed in that service for nine years, 
at the expiry of which per:od he 
started in business on his own 
account at Amraoti, where he 
opeged the ‘“‘ Berar Cash Bazar.”’ 
After running this business for a 
while, Mr. Shroff took a trip to 
Europe and visited the commercial 
centres of England and the Contin- 
ent, London, Paris, Vienna, etc., on 
the lookout for novelties. On his re- 
tum to India he established a jo:nt 
business under the style of Shroff 
Bros. From small beginnings he 
soon raised his firm to a respectable 
position, and they now do a very 
large business in crockery, plated- 
ware, jewellery, cutlery, fancy goods, 
American novelties, German goods, 
etc. They hold very large stocks 
of works of art of all descriptions. 
The firm have business connections 
in Ceylon, Burma, Australia and 
several other countries. Their empo- 
rium is largely patronised by tourists 
and others, as a place where goods 
as described above may be pur- 
chased at reasonable rates. The 
success of the firm is in a large 
measure due to the energy and com- 
mercial acumen of Mr. P. D. Shroff. 


Messrs. PITAMBUR SIRCAR & 
Co., Cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
house-furnishers, manufacturers of 
structural woodwork, timber mer- 
chants, etc., 46 & 47, Bow Bazar 
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Messrs. PITAMBUR SirRCAR & Co.’s DESK. 
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Street, Calcutta. Established in 
1854 by the late Babu Pitambur 
Sircar. During his lifetime the 
firm flourished exceedingly and did 
a large business with Government 
officers and Railway Companies, 
as well as with a_ considerable 
private clientele. Babu Pitambur 
Sircar had a positive genius for 
business in this line. His son and 
grandson carried on the business 
after his death, but the latter took 
in partners, not finding himself 
capable of managing the business 
alone. This led to dissensions, and 
ultimately the business was dis- 
posed off by Sheriffs’ sale in 1904. 
The purchaser was Babu Ashutosh 
De. who resold it to his maternal 
uncle, Babu Annoda Coomar 
Nundy, by whom it is at present 
carried on as_ sole proprietor. 
Under his management the business 
of the firm has greatly increased. 
Up to 1904 the firm only carried 
on the furniture business at their 
premises, 46, Bow Bazar Street ; but 
Babu A. C. Nundy added the pre- 
mises, 47, Bow Bazar Street, for 
show-room purposes, and alsoa large 
timber yard for the purpose of 
executing orders for structural wood- 
work of all descriptions, besides 
supplying teak planks, scantlings, 
logs, beams, railway sleepers, etc. 
This yard is situated on the Coolia 
Tangra Road, and is about 10 bighas 
in extent. The firm now publish 


an excellently printed illustrated 
catalogue 


which is circulated 
through Bengal, 
Assam, and other 
Provinces. The 
extent of the busi- 
ness with Govern- 
ment, Railways, 
District Boards 
and Municipalities, 
is very consider- 
able, besides which 
the firm is largely 
patronized by 
Indian princes and 
nobles. A portion 
of the office furni- 
ture for the offices 
of the new Govern- 
ment of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
was ordered by His 
_ . Honour the Lieute- 
= nant-Governorfrom 
this firm. On the 
occasion of H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales’s visit, Messrs. 
Pitambur Sircar & Co. were en- 
trusted with a large part of the 
decorations of Calcutta, and carried 
out their contract to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities. 


Babu ANNODA COOMAR 
NUNDY, sole proprietor of Pitam- 
bur Sircar & Co., has a widespread 
reputation as a _ business man 
throughout not only Bengal, but 


Babu A. C. NUNDY,. 


Assam, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab. He was born in 
1866 and was educated at_ the 
Sanscrit College and the Hare 
School, Calcutta, where he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of 
English as well as a liberal educa- 
tion in other departments of know- 
ledge. He _ received his business 
training with his father and at- 
tended to affairs with such dili- 
gence that at an early age he was 
entrusted with the management 
of the two well-known firms of 
A. C. Nundy & Co, and Nundy 
& Friends which he has now con- 
ducted with success for about twen- 
ty years. He acquired the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Pitambur Sircar, & 
Co., by purchase, in July, 1904. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH (Capitan, 
Cawnpore Volunteer Rifles), Agent, 
Allahabad Bank, Ld., Cawnpore, 
Vice-President of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, was born at 
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Haddington, Scotland, and educated 
at the Burgh School, where he was 
medallist, and at the Knox Insti- 
tute, where he held Bursaries. Mr. 
Thomas Smith first turned his 
attention to the law, but subse- 
quently obtained a position in the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, at Had- 
dington, and discontinued his law 
studies. In the year 1895 he came 
out to India to join the Allahabad 
Bank and served for a time as As- 
sistant at the Head Office. He 
has now been agent of the Bank at 
Cawnpore at different periods for 
about seven years, and has also 
been in charge of the agencies at 
Naini Tal, Lucknow and Calcutta. 
Mr. Smith was elected President 


Mr. THoMAS SMITH. 


of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce in 1905, and has_ been 
Vice-President of that body for 
two years. He is a Director and 
Auditor of several Public Com- 
panies in Cawnpore and is Treasurer 
of various societies, and a member 
of the Institute of Bankers in 
Scotland. He has been connected 
with the Volunteer movement for 
sixteen years, and is a Captain in 
the Cawnpore Volunteer Rifles. He 
was ordained an Elder of the Church 
of Scotland four years ago. 


Messrs. SORABJEE SHAPUR- 
JEE & Co., Engineers, Bombay ; 
Head Office, 16, Apollo Street, 
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Remington Buildings, established 
in the year 1850. The London firm 
is carried under the style of Messrs. 
Shapurjee and Ratanshaw. The 
business was first started by Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapurjee, grandfather of 
the sole surviving partner, Mr. Sha- 
purjee Sorabjee, in 1850. Heestab- 
lished the very first iron foundry 
and engineering works in India. 
He also started a flour mill, and was 
the pioneer of the introduction into 
India of machinery for the open- 
ing and cleanirg of wool. The firm 
now represents Mr. Elijah Ashworth, 
Manchester, Messrs. John Musgrave 
& Sons, Messrs. Brooks & Doxey, 
Limited (late Samuel Brooks), 
Messrs. Butterworth & Dicken- 
son, Mr. Joseph Stubbs, Messrs. 
Witter & Sons, and Messrs. Red- 
daway & Co. Bes:des the general 
machinery importing business, its 
foundries and workshops. the firm 
are Managing Agents for the Globe 
Mills, Ld., Bombay. Mr. Shapurjee 
Sorabjee, the sole surviv-ng partner 
of Messrs. Sorabjee Shapurjee & 
Co., is the eldest son of the 
daughter of Mr. Sorabjee, the found- 
er of the firm. He was adopted by 
his grandfather and took his name. 
He passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination when he was sixteen years 
of age. About 1879 he joined this 
firm and, desiring to gain a practical 
knowledge of his profession, he 
left for England in 1884, and enter- 
ed the works of Messrs. Hick, Har- 
greaves & Co., Engineers of Bolton, 
and rema‘ned with them for three 
years. He also joined the evening 
classes at Owen’s College, won the 
Ashbury Scholarsh:p, and gained 
first-class honours in Mechanical 
Engineering at the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. In 1887 he 
was enrolled a Member of the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers 
and an Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He 
had the honour of being presented 
at Court by the then Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. Sorabjee’s 
firm have supplied to many mills 
Messrs. Musgrave’s engines, boil]- 
ers, gearing, etc., aggregating a 
total of 25,000 horse power. 
Among these are one of 2,500 I. H. 
P., horizontal compound condens- 
ing tooth gearing engines, and 
several vertical triple and quadruple 
expansion engines of the Fleming 
and Ferguson type, with no dead 


centres, For Messrs. Brooks and 
Doxey, Ld., he has sold in India a 
total of over a million of ring 
spindles. Mr. Sorabjee has already 
travelled the Red Sea 15 to 16 times, 


Mr. SHAPURJEE SORABJEE. 


and still finds it desirable to pay 
more visits to Europe in further 
developing the important business 
of his firm. 


The STANDARD LIFE AS- 
SURANCE Company, Bombay. A 
Branch Office of this Company was 
opened in Bombay in 1876 under 
the management of Mr. Thomas 
Lang (since deceased). 

Owing to the growth of the 
business it Was considered ex- 
pedient by the Company to erect 
a building of their own, and in 
January 1889 the handsome four- 
storied suite of offices known as 
the ‘‘ STANDARD BUILDINGS’’ on 
Hornby Road was opened during the 
Secretaryship of Mr. George Oliver. 

The facade of the building is of 
blue stone picked out with white, 
and the arcade over the footpath 
is ornamented with handsome 
polished Aberdeen granite pillars. 
The upper storey is surmounted 
by a tympanum representing the 
parable of the five wise and five 
foolish Virgins, which was carved 
in the Bombay School of Art from 
a design sent out from England. 

These premises were the first to 
be erected in India by a Life 


Assurance Company, thus giving a 
lead which has since been followed 
by several other Life Offices. 

An additional _— single-storied 
building was also erected by the 
Company a few years later on an 
adjoining plot of ground. 

The selection of these sites is a 
tribute to the foresight of the man- 
agement, as the Company's Offices, 
owing to the great changes thathave 
taken place in Bombay of recent 
years, stand in what is now the 
principal European business centre. 
_ The present Branch Secretary 
is Mr. F. A. Prevost. 

Further details regarding the 
general history of the Company 
will be found in Volume No. I. 


Messrs. SPEDDING & Co., 
Timber Merchants and Contractors. 
established in 1884, with Head 
Office in Lahore, and works in 
Jummoo and Kashmir States, and 
Chamba State. The original part- 
ners were H. Mitchell Henderson 
and Charles Spedding. The latter 
retired in 1896, and his place in 
the firm was taken by Mr. J. N. F. 
Mitchell in that year. Spedding 
& Co. made the latter portion 
of the Jhelum Valley Road from 
Chikoti to Srinagar and the road 
from Srinagar to Gilgit. During 
the Hunza Nagar campaign, the 
members of the firm, by request, 
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took part in the operations, and 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India for the assistance they 
gave. In recent years the business 
of the firm has been principally con- 
fined to the working of extensive 
forest leases in the above States. 


Mr. J. N. F. MITCHELL, of 
Messrs. Spedding & Co., was born 
in 1858 in Sanchrie, Ayrshire, N.B., 


Mr. J. N. F. MITCHELL. 


Messrs. SPEDDING & Co, 
Showing how timber and cut logs are brought down from the hills. 
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and was educated at Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. He came to the 
East in 1880, with the intention of 
becoming a Coffee planter in Ceylon, 
but owing to the bad state of coffee 
cultivation in the Island during 
that and the following years, he left 
Ceylon in 1883. After visiting 
Calcutta and Agra, he finally settled 
down in Bombay, establishing the 
firm of Mitchell & Co., Cotton 
Agents and Brokers. In 1895, he 
retired from Mitchell & Co., and 
in the following year joined his 
brother in.the firm of Spedding & 
Co., of Lahore and Kashmir. 


Mr. HENRY MITCHELL- 
HENDERSON, senior partner of 
Spedding and Company, was born 
in the year 1856in Scotland and 
received his education privately. 
He came to India in 1874 and started 
tea-planting in Chota Nagpur. This 
concern he carried on for about six 
years, when he joined a brother in 
Calcutta, for a short period, in com- 
mercial industries. Led by his 
mature experience, he persuaded 
Mr. Charles Spedding, who was an 
engineer, to join him in contracts, 
and this served as a nucleus for the 
present well-known firm of Spedding 
and Co., Contractors and Engineers 
in Kashmir. 


Messrs. STEVENS & Company, 
Limited, Architects, Engineers, 
and Surveyors, King’s Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, founded 
in the year 1888 and formed into 
a Limited Company in the year 
1907 Members of the firm are :— 
Charles Frederick Stevens, B. G. 
Triggs and T. S. Gregson. The firm 
was founded by the late Frederick 
William Stevens in the year 1888. 
He arrived in Indiain the year 1867 
and worked at Poona under Colonel 
Mellis, R.E. In January, 1868, he 
was transferred to Bombay where 
he joined General Fuller, R.E., 
Architect to the Government. 
Various promotions followed in due 
course. In 1876 he was appointed 
Examiner to the Bombay School 
of Art. In 1877 his services were 
placed at the disposal of the 
G. I. P. Railway Company for the 
purpose of designing the great 
terminal station at Bori Bun- 
der, which is one of the finest 
examples of his creative skill. In 
1878 he proceeded to Europe on 
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furlough for ten months. When 
he returned, he superintended the 
erection of the Railway Terminus, 
which is the largest building con- 
structed in Asia in modern times. 
His public services were recognized 
at this period, and he was appointed 
a Fellow of the Bombay University. 
In 1884 Mr. Stevens was allowed 
to resign his services with the 
Government. Prior to his retire- 
ment, Government had nominated 
him as a member of the Municipal 
Corporation. In 1887 Lord Reay 
made hima member of the scheme 
for the furtherextension of Bombay. 
In 1888 the Bombay Corporation 
entrusted to him the designing of 
the Municipal Buildings. ‘‘For 
services rendered in connection with 
public buildings in Bombay,’’ the 
Companionship of the Order of the 
Indian Empire was conferred upon 
him in 1889. He also designed the 
new Administrative Offices of the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway at Church 
Gate, Bombay, the reconstruction 
of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Offices from the premises formerly 
occupied by the Cathedral High 
School, the Alfred Sailors’ Home, and 
the Post Office Mews on the Apollo 
Bunder. His last substantial work 
was the designing of the Chartered 
Bank Offices. Among buildings in 
other parts of India which were 
designed and constructed by 
him may be mentioned Govern- 
ment House, Naini Tal; the Court 
Houses, Mehsana, in the Baroda 
Territory ; the Standard Offices, 
Calcutta ; buildings in connection 
with the water-works at Cawnpore, 
Agra, and Benares, and the church 
at Igatpuri. He also undertook 
various works in connection with 
drainage, water-supply, sea-walls, 
reclamations, and roads. As Execu- 
tive Engineer of the Presidenecy 
Division, Mr. Stevens was elected 
an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, England, in Decem- 
ber 1881, Fellow of the Institute of 
British Architects in April 1883. In 
1862-63 he secured two prize medals 
from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, England, for civil engineering 
and designs. In 1869 he obtained 
a Gold Medal and Rs. 300 from 
the Sassoon Mechanics, Institute 
for architectural and engineering 
design. In 1872 he received a first- 
class Silver Medal for the best set of 
architectural designs in the Bombay 
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Exhibition, and in the Exhibition 
of the year 1879 he was awarded 
a first class Gold Medal for 
similar designs. Among his many 
other activities he found time to 
become the inventor of some patent 
fastenings for securing railway 
rails to chairs, and of a connection 
for railway rails. Mr. Stevens has 
contributed towards the embellish- 
ment of the city of Bombay much 
that is best in its architectural 
beauty, inspiring that insensible 
education of the public eye to 
graceful form, fine proportion, 
and glowing perspective, qualities 
that have an adorning and 
humanising influence. Mr. Stevens 
had great love for ‘‘Gothic,’’ and it 


The late Mr. F. W. STEVENS, 


is in ‘‘Gothic” that all his greatest 
work survives. Notwithstanding 
this preference, he could, when 
called upon, handle Renaissance 
with remarkable success. He carried 
out with conspicuous success the 
blending of Venetian Gothic with 
Indian Saracenic by which he created 
a style of architecture so excellently 
adapted to the climate and environ- 
ment of Bombay. His success was 
the product of his own brain, of the 
deitness of his own right hand, and 
the doughty toughness of his 
resolve to turn out everything to 
the best of his capacity. 


Mr. CHARLES FREDERICK 
STEVENS, M.s.A., J.P., Senior Mem- 


ber of Stevens & Co., Ltd., was 
born in Bombay in 1872 and 
was educated in Bath, in England, 
and Bristol University. He return- 
ed to India in 1892 and was 
articled to his father, the late Mr. 
F. W. Stevens, and after serving 
three years, he was made Chief 
Assistant. In 1896 he was elected 
a Member of the Society of Atchi- 
tects of London and was made 
a J. P. in 1895. In rgor, in open 
competition, he won the first prize 
for the best elevation of the Mili- 
tary Secretariat, Calcutta. He 
also obtained the first prize in the 
City of Bombay for the design of 
the City Improvement Trust Office, 
carried out under his immediate 
supervision. The ‘‘ Edward Memo- 
rial Hall’’ at Indore, Central India, 
opened by H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales in 1906, was designed and 
constructed by Mr. Stevens. The 
large residences for H. H. the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, and the 
Technical Institute of Baroda, are 
also constructed by him. He is 
Consulting Engineer to the Baroda 
State. At present the works under 
construction are the Law Courts, 
and the Summer Palace for H. H. 
Maharaja Holkar, a Serai and other 
buildings for the Indore Durbar, and 
several other private and domestic 
buildings in India, Burma, and 
Africa. The firm carries out all 
building work for the National 
Bank in India and Africa. 


Mr. JOHN DUNCAN STRA- 
CHAN, late Chief Loco. Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Railway, was born 
in 1829 at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and educated in his native city. 
He served his apprenticeship to 
engineering at the same _ place, 
after which he joined Robert and 
William Hawthorn’s Engineering 
firm at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he remained for five years and a half. 
Having obtained an _ engagement 
with the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany, he proceeded to India and 
arrived in Calcutta in January 1857, 
and was sent up-country to Allaha- 
bad, in the Locomotive Department 
of the Company. His service with 
the East Indian Railway extended 
over a period of 34 years, and at 
the time of his retirement from the 
Company’s service he was Chief 
Loco. Superintendent of the Loco- 
motive Department at Jamalpur. 


Mr. Strachan has been connected 
with the Allahabad Bank, Limited, 


Mr. JOHN Duncan STRACHAN, 


for over 35 years, and for over a 
quarter of a century has been a 
Director of the Bank. 


HEGERLE, SULZER & Co.,, 
Merchants, 20, Hummum Street, 
Bombay. The Bombay house, which 
Was established in the year 1806, 
isan agency of the head firm, whose 
offices are at Zurich in Switzerland, 
and which was established in 
1867. The principal business of 
the firm is in English and Contin- 
ental woollen and cotton piece- 
foods and silken fabrics. Thev 
have branches of their own at 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Amritsar. 
The partners are William Hegerle 
and Albert Sulzer. The Manager 
of the Bombay Branch is Mr. O. 
Bruderer, and of the Delhi Branch, 
Mr. Jac. Rank. 


The SWADESHI MILLS Com- 
pany, Bombay. Messrs. Tata & 
Sons are the Agents for this Concern, 
the promoter of which was that dis- 
tinguished Indian, the late Mr. J. N. 
Tata, whose Original intention was 
to erect a Mill for the production of 
fine goodsonly. Taking advantage, 
however, of ‘the opportunity, Mr. 
Tata purchased, on favourable 
terms, one of the largest Mills in 
India, the Dharamsey Mills (tounded 
in 1860), and with this acquisition 
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altered his first intentions, launching 
in 1887 a new venture under the 
name of the Swadeshi Mills Com- 
pany. Prior to the Agency being 
taken over by Messrs. Tata & Sons, 
the Mill went into liquidation four 
times between 1860 and 1887, a 
contingency which has twice been 
obviated under new management. 
As a first important step in the 
right direction, the old machinery 
was immediately renovated, and at 
the present date the Mill is practic- 
ally complete with 50,000 spindles 
and 1,150 looms. To-day the Mill 
spins count as fine as 120’s out of 
Eevptian cotton, and weaves jac- 
onets and fine dhoties out of 
60’s warp and 80’s weft yarns pro- 
duced at the Mill. In India, China 
and the Levant the Company’s 
yarns enjoy a very high  reputa- 
tion, its cloth being chiefly con- 
sumed in India and in very great 
demand. The paid-up capital of 
the Company, which, it should he 
added, was awarded gold and silver 
medals at the Exhibitions of India. 
Athens, and Hanoi, is Rs. 20,00,000 
with a= reserve of Rs. 10,00,000. 
The last ad-interim dividend paid 
was at the rate of 18 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital. 


The Hon, Sir VITHALDAS 
DAMODHER THACKERSEY, J.-P., 
belongs to the Bhattia community, 
a wealthy and enterprising class 
which controls a very large pro- 
portion of the trade of Bombay, 
and has done much to make 
Bombay prosperous and progressive. 
His firm controls five of the largest 
cotton spinning and weaving mills 
in Bombay, namely, the Hindoostan 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ld.; the Western India Spinning 
and Manufacturing Co., Ld.; the 
Indian Manufacturing Co., Ld. ; the 
Hongkong Spinning and Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.; and the Crown 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co.,Ld.. 
which have in all 132,604 spindles 
and 2,686 looms, and employ 5,553 
hands. Sir Vithaldas has, for the 
past ten years, taken an important 
part in the public life of Bombay. 
He has been amember of the Corpora- 
tion since 18098, has served as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, and 
was elected in 1907 to the President- 
ship of the Corporation. He is also 
Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association. The Govern- 
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ment of Bombay nominated him as 
a non-official member of the Provin- 
cial Legislative Council in 1903 and 
again in 1905. When the Congress 
was held in Bombay in 1904, it was 
resolved to hold an Industrial Exhib- 
ition in connection therewith. 
and Sir Vithaldas was elected Chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee. 
The Bombay Industrial Exhibition 
of 1904 was the largest and most 
successful of the Exhibitions held in 
connection with the Congress. Sir 
Vithaldas was chosen President of 
the second Industrial Conference 
held at Calcutta in 1906, which 
was attended by _ representatives 
from all parts ofthe country, and 
in which prominent Indians and 
Anglo-Indians interested in India’s 


Hon. Sir V. D. THACKERSEY. 


industrial condition took part. Sir 
Vithaldas takes a deep interest in 
the progress of mining in India. He 
is also the Chairman of a large 
Indian Bank, named The Indian 
Specie Bank, with a capital of two 
crores of rupees, and branches in 
many towns. He 1s also associated 
with many Joint Stock Companies 
as a Director. Bombay has good 
reason to be proud of a citizen of 
such solid worth. 

At the request of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Vithaldas was 
nominated jointly by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bom- 
bay Mill-owners’ Association as their 
representative on the Indian Factory 
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Commission appointed to investigate 
the conditions of factory labour in 
India and to make suggestions for 
their improvement. As a Member 
of the Commission he visited all the 
principal industrial towns in India 
and Burma and subsequently took 
an active part in drafting the report 
atSimla. On the King’s Birthday 
in June 1908, the honour of Knight- 
hood was conferred on him by His 
Majesty in recognition of his many 
services to the public. Sir Vithaldas 
is one of the youngest Indians 
to get the coveted honour, being only 
thirty-six years of age. The news of 
his knighthood was received with 
satisfaction all over the country, by 
Europeans and Indians alike, and 
consequently messages were sent to 
him by many of the highest officials 
in the country as well as by distin- 
guished non-officials. The following 
sentences taken froma leading article 
in the Times of India well express 
the general opinion :— 

‘*Sir Vithaldas Thackersey must 
be our youngest Knight outside 
the ruling families, but none is 
more worthy of the honour. He is 
only thirty-six years of age, but he 
has crowded into those years any 
amount of public work which many 
older men must envy. The head of 
a great and flourishing industrial 
house, Sir Vithaldas has yet made 
the time to act twice as Chairman 
of the Mill-owners’ Association, to 
pass the President’s chair of the 
Bombay Corporation, and to take 
an active interest in many other 
beneficial public works. To men- 
tion only two, in the housing of the 
poor and the formation of a land 
bank to operate in the irrigated 
tracts, Sir Vithaldas has evolved 
practicable schemes which must 
ultimately bear fruit. Even if Sir 
Vithaldas has done nothing more 
than accepta seat on the Factory 
Commission, we should say that 
he is one of those whom Govern- 
ment should delight to honour, 
for it involved a great saertifice 
of his business interests, whilst at 
the same time enabling the textile 
industry to be most authoritatively 
represented. One thing more needs 
to be said: Sir Vithaldas does 
not advertise, and in the new 
Knight, Bombay City in general, 
and the Bhattia Community in 
particular, have a citizen whom all 
classes honour. ”’ 
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Mr. T. GOPINATHA TAWKER 
is the chief partner in the Firm of 
Tawker & Sons, Jewellers and 
Merchants in precious stones, of 
Indian and continental fame. 

The Tawkers of Madras, who 
are the descendants of the State 
jewellers to the famous Mahratta 
Ruler, Sivaji, and his successors, 
came to Southern India at their 
royal patron’s command, and 
settled at Tanjore when Sivaji’s 
supremacy was established over 
that kingdom in the 17th century. 
Of a noble family, the Tawkers 
would appear to have been origin- 
ally jewellers to the Royal house 
alone, in the spirit of exclusion 
which usually characterised families 
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of distinction. Just before and 
after the decline and fall of the 
royal family of Tanjore. the 
Tawkers extended the scope of 
their transactions to others less 
highly placed in the social scale, 
and their business expanded so 
rapidly that the royal jewellers 
established their reputation as 
merchants in precious stones in 
Madras (whither they had turned 
their attention), even as far back 
as fifty years ago. 

The family business was being 
carried on in an unostentatious 
manner by Mr. Ranganatha 
Tawker, Mr. Gopinatha Tawker’s 
father, at his residence in Sow- 


carpet. The demand for increased 
efficiency to cope with the In- 
creasing business relations led 
to a change of career in Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker’s life. Born 
in 1862, and with a_ brilliant 
scholastic career before him, Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker was called 
upon to determine, whether he 
would prosecute his studies in 
the College department, having 
brilliantly matriculated at an 
early age, or join his ancestral 
profession of jewellers and diamond 
merchants. It was then that the 
prejudices of the time that held 
that trade in any form could not 
command respect, battled within 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker’s young 
mind for mastery over the ac- 
cumulated experiences of ages in 
his family. The pliability of 
mind at that early age, coupled 
with the habit of implicit obe- 
dience shown to his father at all 
times, decided the issue in 
favour of his father’s calling. 
Early in his career as a_ jeweller 
he came under the influence of 
H. H. the late Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, popularly known 
as ‘‘the charming Prince of India.’’ 
The Maharajah’s patronage gave 
an impetus to Mr. Gopinatha 
Tawker’s business talents, and at 
the Maharajah’s suggestion he un- 
dertook the arduous task of 
touring through India in search of 
precious stones of historical anti- 
quity. Sosuccessful was he, that a 
collection of these which for rarity, 
antiquarian worth, and_ historical 
associations, is really unique, now 
adorns the showroom at his palatial 
business premises at Mount Road, 
Madras; a collection that attracts 
universal attention and _ draws 
unstinted praise from Continental 
princes and nobility. Mr. Gopi- 
natha Tawker gave special impetus 
to the Art Department, and devel- 
oped and improved upon the 
old methods and models to suit 
modern taste to such an extent, that 
when his collection was exhibited at 
the Delhi Durbar, Sir George Watt 
described the exhibits as a ‘‘superb 
display.’’ When, at His Majesty’s 
Coronation, his artistic wares and 
priceless stones of unusual size and 
brilliance were on view, the Royal 
Family and the nobility gave 
unsolicited testimonials in glowing 
terms. 


A special feature of Mr. Gopi- 
natha Tawker’s method of business 
is bold speculation, tempered by 
prudence and based ona calculation 
of chances. Lakhs of rupees worth 
of jewellery have been sent at 
considerable risk to Cabul. the 
seat of H. M. the Amir, with highly 
gratifying results. Continental 
merchants import his wares and 
precious stones in large quantities ; 
an unfailing sign of their intrinsic 
worth and of the appreciation that 
they command. 


Mr. Gopinatha Tawker encourages 
his brother traders with substantial 
help, and sometimes with valuable 
advice. Among his patrons are :— 
His Majesty the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, H. H. the Shah of Persia, 
H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
Their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
of Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, 
Patiala, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Dholpur, 
Benares, and Vizianagram. In 
Architecture, of which he has 
made a special study, Mr. Tawker 

as given ample proof of his 
ability in design and_ scientific 
execution, in his three palatial 
buildings, two on the Mount 
Road, occupied by his firm, and 
that of Messrs. Whiteaway. Laidlaw 

Co., respectively, and one at 
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Royapettah, all of which have 
considerably added to the beauty 
of the city. 

Another subject to which Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker has now success- 
fully turned his attention is agri- 
culture. He hasbeen, at consider- 
able cost, experimenting on his 
valuable properties with a view 
to discover the advantages of 
the employment of modern imple- 
ments of agriculture, and to give 
his experience to the cultivating 
classes. Hisscientifically cultivat- 
ed farm near Red Hills, which was 
visited by H. E. the Governor 
and other important Government 
officials, bears ample evidence of 
the labour and thought bestowed 
on all concerns undertaken by him 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker is able to 
devote some of his time to indus- 
tries other than the jeweller’s 
business, as he is assisted by his 
two brothers, the second of whom 
is well known in Southern India as 
an expert connoisseur of gems. 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker has become 


rich by his untiring industry, 
patient application, and careful 
system, and has advanced the 


indigenous jewellery trade in its 
artistic branch to a very great 
extent, 
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Messrs. T. E. THOMSON & Co., 
Ld., 9, Esplanade, East, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineers, Iron- 
mongers, Silversmiths, Metal Mer- 
chants and Contractors, without 
doubt the largest and best known 
European Hardware firm through- 
out India and Burma. 


The firm, whose parent House 
is Messrs. John Shaw & Sons (Wol- 
verhampton), Ld., Wolverhampton, 
was originally established by a Mr. 
T. E. Thomson in 1820, on a site 
now occupied by a portion of the 
Great Eastern Hotel, and while the 
Earl of Moira, P.C., was Governor- 
General of Fort William. 

Dating from the inception of the 
firm as the ‘‘ Original Hardware 
Establishment’’ in India and con- 
tinuing to be known familiarly as 
T. E. Thomson & Co., it has dev- 
eloped from a small beginning to 
its present magnitude. 

The premises No. 9, Esplanade, 
East, illustrated below, have been 
in occupation by the firm since the 
year 1853. They are situated in 
the pleasantest portion of Calcutta, 
immediately facing the maidan, and 
are in the main of considerable 
historical interest. 

The higher portion of the old build- 
ing is the original, though slightly 
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altered edifice where, according to 
tradition, Warren Hastings lived in 
1774 when Governor-General under 
the East India Company. 

Of recent years trade has dev- 
eloped in a most marvellous 
manner, and in order to meet the 
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out with electricity and containing 
a stock replete with almost every 
conceivable article in demand, there 
is, perhaps, no finer emporium to 
be found in the city. 

The Firm’s Workshops, embracing 
the Engineering, Electrical and 


Messrs. T. E. THOMSON & Co.'s SHOW Rooms. 


demand for increased accom- 
modation and to facilitate the 
handling of an ever-increasing 
business, it was found needful 
some five years ago to acquire 
extensive property and largely 
increased godown accommoda- 
tion in Bentinck Lane and 
Dhurrumtollah Street. 

No longer than two years 
ago it was decided to carry 
out extensive structural alter- 
ations at the No. 9, Esplanade 
premises; this was accordingly 
done with very satisfactory 
and pleasing results. 

The new facade in white 
sand stone, the conception of 
which was carried out by 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn & 
Co., is one of the most tmpos- 
ing and graceful frontages to 
be found in Calcutta. The 
valuable increase in show room 
space and storage accommoda- 
tion generally has proved a 
great boon, and with the 
establishment lighted through- 


Cycle branches ‘of the business 
occupy commodious premises, situ- 
ated at the rear of the main build- 
ing, and there controlled by expert 
European engineers. Employment 
is found for a very large staff of 
trained mechanics. 

The immense stock, cem- 
prising English and American 
hardware, carried by the firm, 
is a matter of surprise to 
most people visiting the estab- 
lishment, while another object 
of exceptional interest is the 
handsome catalogue issued 
yearly by the firm. It con- 
tains upwards of 800 pro- 
fusely illustrated pages, setting 
forth everything that is latest 
and best in hardware. 

The control of the business 
is vested in the Manager, Mr. 
J. S. Harris, assisted by Mr. 
J. Bazeley and Mr. J. H. 
Wiggett, Assistant Managers. 

The head-quarters of the 
firm as before indicated are — 

Messrs. John Shaw & Sons 
(Wolverhampton), Ld., Wol- 
verhampton, Staffordshire, 
England, with offices at IT, 
Charter House Street, Hol- 
born; 82, Francois Xavier 
Street, Montreal; Long Market 
Street, Cape Town, and 10 


Messrs. T. E, THomMson & Co,.’s SHow Rooms. 
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Sir Lowry Road, Cape Town, and 
Agents in New York, Valparaiso, 
Havana, Transvaal Colony, etc. 

Among leading firms of English 
manufacturers represented by 
Messrs. T. E. Thomson & Co. 
Ld., are — j 

Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, 
Messrs. The Chadborn Coldwell 
Manfctg. Co., Messrs. The American 
Encaustic Tiling Co., Messrs. The 
Standard Sanitary Manfctg. Co. 
Messrs. Willcox & Gibbs, Messrs 
Sanderson Brothers & Mewbold, 
Messrs. Jas. Hinks & Sons. Messrs. 
Nettlefold, Ld.; Messrs. Jas. Cart- 
land & Sons; Messrs. W. Hunt « 
Sons; Messrs. Whitfield, Ld.; 
ies Hoskin & Sewell : Messrs. ae 
on & Sons ; Messrs. Flint Eddy 

Co.; Messrs. The Simmons Hard- 
ware Co.; Messrs. Humber. Ld. ; 
Messrs. The Rover Cycle Co. ; Messrs. 
a Star Cycle Co. ; Messrs. Chubb 
* Sons, Messrs. Jos. Evans & Sons ; 
oe G. Wells, and Messrs. 

€ Blickensderfer Typewriter Co. 


ene BANK OF UPPER INDIA, 
panied, This well-known  institu- 
‘On was founded at Meerut in the 
year 1862, a few years after the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny; 
in the very place indeed where the 
great rebellion originated. The 
He trustees of the Bank were 
ee E. Tyrwhitt and Messrs. W. 
os I.C.S., Magistrate and 
- lector > and G. G. Billings, u.c.s. 
Mr. McLeavy, a resident of Meerut, 
Was appointed Manager. About four 
vears after its establishment the 
ank had to face a great) crisis 
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during the panic which followed 
the disastrous failure of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., and the consequent 
downfall of the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank. Public confidence 
was destroyed, and business par- 
alysed for the time being. The 
last mentioned concern was the 
London Agent for the Bank of Upper 
India, and its suspens:on caused 
the greatest inconvenience to the 
latter, though the Bank ultimately ex- 
tricated itself w:thout ult:mate loss. 
The present Manager of the Bank of 
Upper India, Mr. E. Weston, was in 
London at the time of the fatlures, 
and with his elder brother presented 
a large draft from the Bank of Upper 
India on the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, received two davs previously, 
when he was informed that the Bank 
had suspended payment that morn- 
ing. About three years subsequent 
to the failures, Mr. E. Weston joined 
the Bank of Upper India as an 
assistant. The business of the 
Bank of Upper India has very 
much incieased and widened since 
those early days. A branch was 
opened at Agra on the failure of 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank. 
Further branches were soon after- 
wards opened at Cawnpore and Fy- 
zabad, which, however, were subse- 
quently closed, and others were 
opened at Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Naini Tal. In the vear 
t885 a branch was opened at Simla 
with Mr. FE. R. Douglas, C.LE., 
as Agent. Six months later Mr. E. 
Weston relieved Mr. Douglas and 
continued in charge as Agent at 
Simla for nearly eleven years. The 
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Simla branch occupies one of the 
best business sites in the station. 
Further branches have been opened 
at Delhi and Mussoorie during the 
past few vears. 

Among the Directors of the Bank 
of Upper India have been such 
well-known men as General J. C. 
C. Gray, General J. Nash, C.B.; 
Messrs. J. H. De Salis, E. Warner, 
Bar.-at-Law, Government Advocate, 
N.-W. P.; Joseph Stone, of the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi Railways, now 
the North-Western Ra:lway. The 
present Directors are Colonel S. J. 
Rennie, R.A.MC. (retired); Mr. T. 
T. Forbes, Bar.-at-Law; Mr. E. 
Weston and Mr. Shaik Wahiduddin, 
son of the late Khan Bahadur 
Abdul I<arim, C.1.E. Since the Bank 
was founded in 1862 the dividends 
have averaged 10 per cent. per 
annum. The paid-up capital of the 
Bank is 10 lakhs of rupees in 10,000 
shares. According to the report 
to end of December 1906, the 
Bank held fixed deposits, to the 
amount of 133 lakhs, and with 
floating deposits the amount was 
brought up to nearly one million 
sterling. The reserve fund at that 
period stood at Rs.  7,40,000. 
During the incumbency of the 
previous Manager the paramount 
unportance of building up this 
fund did not seem to have been 
recognized, and when Mr. Weston 
took charge, the reserve fund 
stood at only 34 lakhs; the result 
of 34 years’ working. Mr. Weston, 
however, at once took the matter in 
hand, and in the past ten years has 
more than doubled the fund, which 
now stands as above stated. 
The kusiness of the Bank is in 
a most prosperous condition, 
aud it is one of the most 


‘& stable of Indian concerns. 
pee 


Mr. EDWIN WESTON, v.p., 
Manager and Director, Bank of 
Upper India, Limited, Meerut, 
was born at Birmingham, and 


j educated at Borough School, 


Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, and at 
Queen’s College, Taunton, 
Somersetshire. He obtained his 
first experience of banking in 
Selkirk, Scotland. In the year 
1868 hecame out to India and 
joined the Bank of Upper India 
in 1869, at the Head Office of 
the Company, Meerut, as an 
assistant. He has passed 
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through the different grades in the 
Bank’s service as Assistant, Ac- 
countant and Agent. He was 


appointed General Manager in 1897 
subsequently made Director. 
Weston is also a Director ot 


and 
Mr. 


Mr, E. WESTON. 


the Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany and committee-man of the 
Wheeler Club, Limited, Meerut. 
He is one of the working committee 
of the Bengal Punjab Rifle Associa- 
tion. He is a well-known rifle shot 
and is one of the few who have won 
the Viceroy’s Gold Medal at the 
B. P. R. A. Meeting. The Pioneer 
newspaper, a few years ago, men- 
tioned him as among the first five 
famous marksmen of India. A 
yvood cricketer and footballer, 
he was Honorary Secretary of the 
Simla Cricket Club and of the 
Durand Football Tournament until 
he left Simla to take up the man- 
agement of the Bank. He is married 
to the daughter of the late Mr. W. 
Wilson, of Meerut, and has three 
sons and twodaughters. His eldest 
son, Mr. B. A. Weston, is Agent of 
the Bank of Upper India at 
Simla, and his second son, Mr. G. A. 
Weston, is Superintendent in the 
Punjab Police. The third son, Mr. 
R. D. Weston, is an officer in the 
Militia Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment at Hounslow. 


Messrs. VALABHDAS, LAKH- 
MIDAS & Co., 36, Churchgate St., 


Indian Disc Records ’’ 
Burma and Ceylon, and markets these 
and other talking machine lines under 


American commercial 
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Fort, Bombay, was established in 
December 1902 under the title of 
Messrs. Valabhdas Runchordas & 
Co., the partners then as now being 
Mr. Valabhdas Runchordas and 
Mr. Lakhmidas Rowji Tairsee. The 
firm is chiefly interested in im- 
ports, though it carries on a small 
export trade with England, America 
and Germany. The lines worked by 
the firm are various, including hard- 
ware, cycles, medicine, soaps, etc., 
but they are principally interested 
in talking machines, the business in 
which has been developed to such an 
extent that it has been rightly called 
‘fone of the largest talking machine 
concerns in the Far East.” The firm 
are the sole Agents for the ‘Beka 


Mr. VALABHDAS RUNCHORDAS, 


for India, 


a separate department styled ‘The 


Talking Machine and Indian Record 


Co.,” having a branch depot at 7, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta, and distribut- 
ing agents in all the principal cities of 
India. It also holds agencies for 
genuine Edison, Columbia and Pathé 
products, and is the sole distributing 
agency for the Bombay Presidency of 
The Gramophone and Typewriter 
Co., Ld., and also sole agents for 
Brooke Bond’s teas for the Bombay 
Presidency. The firm has connec- 
tions in all principal European and 
centres. It 
also carries on a banking and finance 
business on a small scale. Mr. 


Valabhdas was a partner in Messrs. 
Churchill and Hoosein of London, 
Manchester and Bombay, before he 
joined his present firm. Mr. Lakh- 
midas is a graduate of the Bombay 
University in Arts and is also a 


Mr. L. R. TAtrse&e. 


large landed proprietor. Both the 
partners belong to the Bhattia com- 
munity, which is highly reputed in 
the Bombay Presidency for its 
commercial instincts. 


The VALVOLINE OIL Company, 
30, Strand Road, Calcutta. Head 
Offices : Liverpool and New York. 
Established in Bombay in_ the 
year 1897. Members of the firm: 
Messrs. C. R. Boult and D. Ellis. 
Head Office in the East : 30, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. Branches: Bom- 
bay, Madras, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
etc. Agencies all over India and 
in the Far East. including Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Japan. The 
firm which has been doing business 
for the past 40 years, was represent- 
ed in the East through agents for 
nearly 20 years. It deals in lubricat- 
ing oil specially manufactured by a 
process of superheated steam, pro- 
tected under a patent. It also 
manufactures a special ‘‘ Boiler 
Fluid’’ called = ‘‘ Ucalypsum.”’ 
These lubricants and boiler com- 
positions are manufactured in its 
own refineries and factories, the 
former in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the latter in Tasmania. 


Besides the Government. many 
important cotton and other mills 
and factories throughout India 
value these articles, and use them 
in large quantities owing to their 
unsurpassable quality. The firm 
supplied H. M. S. Dreadnought 
with all lubricating oils requir- 
ede and the trial proved a great 
success. Mr. Howard Charles 
Linney Barber, General Manager 
in the East for the firm, was born 
at Birmingham in the year 1877 
and educated at King Edward’s 
High School of that city. After 
finishing his education he served 
his time at Fredrick Jeavons & Co., 
Foreign Merchants, in Birmingham, 
thus gaining his commercial train- 
ing and experience in engineering 


Mr. H. C. LInNty BARBER. 


in his father's firm. In the year 
1898 he joined the Valvoline Oil 
Company at Birmingham as an 
Assistant Agent for the Midlands. 
In the year r1goo he was_ trans- 
ferred to Calcutta. as Manager, to 
Open an office. Since his arrival 
in India he has opened several 
offices in this country and arranged 
many agencies. In the year 1906, 
he was appointed General Manager 
in the East for the Company, 


which position he still successfully 


holds to the satisfaction of his 
firm. 

It may be mentioned that this 
Company is very jealous of the 
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excellent reputation of its oils, and 
to guard against admixture in any 
way, the oils are sold only direct 
to the actual users, thus passing 
straight from the refineries to the 
consumer in every case. 


Messrs. B. VASSEL & Co., Ld., 
3, Hastings Road, Allahabad, Archi- 
tects and Contractors. This Com- 
pany was formed in the year 
1906 by the present Managing 
Director. Mr. Bruno Vassel, with 
a registered capital of Rs. 50,000. 
The Directors of the Company are 
Mr. S. T. Hamilton, Agent, Bank 
of Upper India, Allahabad; Manni 
Lal Sahib and Mr. B. Vassel. The 
Company combines the business of 
Government Contractors with that 
of Architects and Engineers. The 
Leper Asylum, Naini Station, was 
erected by them, also the Oxford 
and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 
Their work also includes large 
dwelling-houses for the Maharani 
of Pertabgarh, and ball room and 
theatre for the Allahabad Club. 
Mr. Bruno Vassel is a native of 
Germany and was born at Berlin. 
He studied architecture at the 
Polytechnique in his native city. 
and commenced to practise his 
profession in the year rgoo, with 
Messrs. Frizzoni of Cawnpore. He 
remained with this firm till the 
year 1905, returning to Europe in 
that vear. On his return to India 
he established the present business. 
The Company employs some two to 
three hundred skilled workmen and 
labourers, under the supervision of 
European assistants. 


The VICTORIA MILLS, 
Limited, Gwaltoli, Cawnpore, 
established inthe vear 1886. Capi- 
tal Rs. 18,00,000 fully paid up in 
12,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. Ioo 
each and 6,000 6/7 _ Preference 
Shares of Rs. roo each. The Mill 
has 96,000 spindles and goo looms. 
The manufactures comprise yarn 
and cloth of every description, the 
speciality being tent cloth. The 
Company also manufacture tents. 
camp furniture, durries, ropes, 
newar, floor cloths, towels, napkins 
and cotton goods of every descrip- 
tion. The Mill is equipped with 
up-to-date first class machinery 
and is conducted under expert 
European supervision. The prem- 
ises occupy altogether nearly 49 
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acres of land. The firm alsc supply 
tents to Government, Native States, 
and the general public. They fur- 
nished tents and durries, under 
Government contract, for the camp 
at Cawnpore during the visit of 
the Amir of Kabul to India. Mr. 
Atherton West, Manager and Sec- 
retary to the Company, came to 
Indiain the year 1882 from Lan- 
cashire, and under his able and ex- 
pert advice and supervisien the 
ean is thriving remarkably 
well. 


Messrs. NOWROSJEE WADIA 
& SONS, Engineers and Merchants. 
Offices, Cumballa Hill (Bella 
Vista), Bombay. Established in 
1879 by the late Hon. Mr. Nowros- 
jee N. Wadia, C.1.E., the well-known 
pioneer of Technical Education in 
India, through whose exertions the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute of Bombay was first started. 
He made a beginning by starting 
a Paper Mill. In 1873 he visited 
England, and when he returned, he 
was offered by the Government of 
India the appointment of the Loco. 
Superintendent, Punjab. In the 
year 1874 he was appointed Gen- 
era] Manager and Superintending 
Engineer of all the Petit Mills. 
In the meanwhile he took up the 
valuable agencies of Messrs. Platt 
Brothers, the largest Spinning 
and Weaving Machinery makers 
in the world, and Messrs. Hick, 
Hargreaves of Bolton, the well- 
known Engine Builders. The firm 
importedcotton machinery, engines 
and boilers, and supplied the same 
to different millsin Bombay and in 
the District. In 1879 a Dyeing 
Factory, called the ‘‘ Bombay Dye- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., Ld.,’’ 
was started, in partnership with 
the late Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit, Mr. John S. Alston and Mr. 
Reid. In 1891 Mr. N. N. Wadia’s 
sons, Messrs. C N. Wadia, N. N. 
Wadia, and Il?. N. Wadia, were 
admitted as partners to the firm. 
In 1895 they built the ‘‘ Textile 
Mills,’ at present having 53,000 
spindles and 1,700 looms. In 1898 
“The Century Mills’’ were started, 
at present having 55,000 spindles, 
and 2,015 looms. The firm is now 
building a new Cotton Mill called 
the ‘Spring Mills,’’ to hold at 
the start 32,000 spindles and goo 
looms, in connection with the 


I 
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Bombay Dyeing Company. The 
firm represents, as Sole Agents :— 


Messrs. Platt Bros. & Co., Ld., Oldham, 

in Cotton Machinery. 

‘5 Hick, Hargreaves & Co., Ld., 
Bolton, in Engines and Boilers. 

» jj. BP Hall & Co, Oldham, 
in Electrical Appliances. 

John Whiteley & Sons, Halifax, 
in Card Fillets. 

»» Wilson Bros. & Co., Ld, Gar- 
ston, Liverpool, in Bobbins. 

» Eadie Bros & Co., Paisley. 


The firm has agencies all over India 
and corresponding agents in various 
parts of Europe. The present part- 
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was admitted a member of the Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, 
London. He was appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the Island of 
Bombay in the year 1906. He is 
Chairman of the Bombay Dyeing 
Company and a Director of the 
Textile Manufacturing Company 


Mr. NOWROJEE MANECKJEE 
WADIA, c.1.E.—This gentleman 
comes from the well-known Parsee 
family of that name. The Wadias 
during the eighteenth and the early 
half of the nineteenth century were 
settled at Bombay as ship-builders 


with the maritime English nation. 
During the century and more that 
Seth Lowjee Nusserwanjee Wadia 
and his descendants carried on the 
building of ships at Bombay, the 
business of designing and _ con- 
structing the vessels built remained 
entirely in native hands. The orig- 
inal Wadia was thus the first ®to 
demonstrate that work on Euro- 
pean lines could be efficiently 
carried out by Asiatics without any 
assistance except from their own 
brains and hands. During the 
years they practised the shipwright 
art, the Wadias produced some 
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ners inthe firmare Messrs. Nasserwan. 
jee Nowrosjee Wadia, J.P., M.LM-E.: 
Rustumjee Nowrosjee Wadia, and 
George Ashby. Mr. N. N. Wadia, 
senior partner to the firm, was born 
in Bombay in 1873, and was educated 
at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
On leaving his school at the age of 15 
vears he was apprenticed to his 
father, the Hon. Mr. Wadia, 
under whom he received a thorough 
education in Engineering, Cotton 
Spinning, Weaving and Dyeing, and 
the conduct of a Cotton Mill. In 
T8or he was admitted a partner in 
his father’s business, and in 1gor he 


on no mean scale, at a time when 
the countries East of Suez were 
undistinguished by any skill in the 
art. The founder of the family 
and great grandfather of the sub- 
ject of ths sketch, Seth Lowjee 
Nusserwanjee Wadia, who was 
born at Surat in the year 1710, 
had a peculiar bent towards the 
shipwright’s craft, and acquired 
such knowledge and skill in the 
same that his work came to be 
held in equal esteem with the best 
examples turned out in Europe. 
The Parsee-built ships of Bombay 
acquired a great reputation even 


350 men-of-war and other vessels. 
The men-of-war were constructed 
to the orders of the Government of 
India and gave complete satisfac- 
tion for their stout and sea-worthy 
qualities, and the firm were award- 
ed not only a gold medal, but an 
extensive estate at Salsette near 
Bombay, which remains in the 
family to this day. Seth Nusser- 
wanjee Wadia in return for services 
rendered by him to the French 
Government was decorated with 
the Legion of Honour by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The grandfather of 
Mr. Nowrojee N. Wadia inherited 


his father’s skill and was a promin- 
ent man of his time. But at this 
period the family had ceased to 
devote their attention entirely to 
shipbuilding. They had entered 
commercial life and took up bus!- 
ness as brokers, and in negotiating 
loans for native princes and others. 
Fof his valuable service as the agent 
of the French Government in In- 
dia Mr. Jehangeer Wadia was pre- 
sented with a gold medal by Lou's 
Philippe. On his death without 
male issue, the shipbuilding craft 
seems to have been abandoned by 
the family for want of a son 
inheriting the genius of the first 
Wadia and his son. The splendid 
fortune left by Mr. Jehangeer Wadia 
passed to his daughter, Ba: Mollba! 
Wadia, a very famous lady of her 
time. Shecontinued the commercial 
side of the fam‘ly’s bus'ness and 
added considerably to the original 
wealth transmitted to her. owing to 
her great business capacity. She 
unfortunately lost her husband at 
the age of 26 and for the next 60 
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years devoted herself to a life of 
widowhood and good works. Bai 


Mr. N. M. Wabra. 
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Mollibai was the mother of the 
present representative of the family, 
Mr. Nowrojee M. Wadia. The habit 
of charity which she practised during 
her long life has descended to her son. 
During her lifetime Bai Mollibai 
gave away to deserving works no 
less a sum than twenty-six lakhs of 
rupees. Her public charities includ- 
ed Rs. 4,00,000 for the hospital at 
Bombay which bears her name: 
Rs. 1,25,000 for the fire temple at 
Udwada: and Rs. 1,33,000 to the 
Petit Orphanage. Despite these 
beneficences owing to his mother’s 
great business qualities, Mr. Now- 
rojee M. Wadia inherited at her 
death, which took place in 1897, 
one of the greatest fortunes in 
India. Hereceivedasound training 
in vernacular and English, and 
established with his brother Jehangir 
N. Wadia (since deceased) a firm 
under that name which entered into 
extensive commercial dealings with 
Europe. In 1863 Mr. Nowrojee 
Wadia travelled in Europe, and was 
personally received by the Emperor 
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Napoleon III. The “Share mania’’ 
of 1864 hit the firm of J. Nowrojec 
& Co. hardly. In 1867 Mr. 
Nowrojee Wadia closed the business 
and devoted himself to other pur- 
suits, including public business. He 
was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace in 1873, and the Government 
recognized his lifetime of good 
works with the honour of a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire. 
Mr. Nowrojee Wadia was present 
with Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
at the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on the assumption of the 
title of Empress by Queen Victoria. 
In munificence Mr. Nowrojee 
Wadia, since his accession to the 
headship of the family, has been 
noted for his benefactions, which 
in two anda half years after his 
mother’s death announced to over 
forty-two thousand rupees. Mr. 
Wadia is known for his charities, 
but time alone can show how 
many have cause to be grate- 
ful to this Parsee philanthropist 
and descendant of the famous ship- 
wright. 


WEST'S PATENT PRESS Com- 
pany, Limited, Cotton Pressers 


Mr. G. E. GRABHAM. 


and one of the pioneers of the 
Cotton Press Industry in India. 
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Established in India in the year 
1881. The original Company was 
first started in London in 1872, and 
its Indian Branch was first opened 
at Aligarh in 1881, for the purpose 
of ginning and pressing cotton. The 
Company has ginning and_pres;- 
ing houses at various stations in 
India, and it has given a great im- 
petus to the growth of the cotton 
industry in general by the intro- 
duction of hydraulic presses, of 
which the Company is one of the 
pioneers. Since the cstablishment 
of this Company, the cotton in- 
dustry in India has extended enor- 
mously alt throughout the land. 
and the Company deserves cred- 
itable mention in the annals of 
the Cotton Industry in India, for 
the introduction of hydraulic cotton 
presses, and the facilitat‘on of the 
carriage of cotton from one place to 
another. Mr. George Edward Grab- 
ham, who joined the Company in 
London in 1887, is the local Agent 
for its Aligarh Division. 


Messrs. WINN & CO., Sculptors 
and Contractors, Allahabad.  Pro- 
prietor, Mr. H.W. Winn. The late 
James Winn. formerly Captain in the 
Indian Sub-Medical Service, estab- 
lished this business at Chunar 
in the year 1882. It was carried 
on personally by him till his 
death in the year 1888, when it 
was continued by the present 
proprietor, his son, Mr. H. W. 
Winn. The business having at- 
tained large dimensions, Mr. Winn 
found it advisable to transfer his 
head-quarters to Allahabad, keep- 
ing on Chunar, where the stone 
quarries are situated, as a branch. 
The Chunar stone is utilized for 
both building and monumental pur- 
poses, the firm also importing 
marble from Italy, Sicily and 
Belgium. The business is the fore- 
most in this line in Northern 
India, giving employment to about 
thirty skilled workmen, most. of 
whom have been in the service 
for periods of from 15 to 25 years. 
Messrs. Winn & Co. are noted fer 
fine workmanship. Specimens of 
their work are to be seen in the 
pedestals of the Queen Victoria 
Memorials at Budaon, Gorakhpur, 
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and Fatehgarn, and also in the 
Famine Relief Memorials at ‘Jub- 
bulpore and Nagpur which were 
erected by the Central Provinces 
Government. Some of the marble 


fittings at the Viceregal Lodge, 


Mr. H. W. Winn. 


Simla. are also the work of the firm. 
Their architectural and = monu- 
mental sculpture is to be found 
throughout India, the business 
having a very wide scope. 

The proprietor, Mr. Herbert 
William Winn, was born in the 
Punjab in the year 1865. He 
received his education at various 
schools in the United Provinces 
and at Calcutta, and in 1886 passed 
his examination as a schoolmaster, 


obtaining his certificate. On the 
death of his father Mr. Winn 
decided to adopt a_ mercantile 


Career, in which he has attained 
considerable success, the business 
having greatly increased under his 
able supervision. He has been 
associated with Freemasonry since 
the year 1891 and has obtained all 
the degrees attainable in India. He 
is a keen volunteer, having been a 
member of the Allahabad Light 
Horse since the formation of that 
corps in 1884. He retired from 
active volunteering, with the rank 


of sergeant and the long. service 
medal, in 1905. 


ADDENDA. 


ASHTON, A. H., deceased. 


BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB BAHADUR, Maharaj. 
Adhiraj of Burdwan, page 191, is now Maharaja- 
Bhiraj Bahadur Bijay Chand Mahtab. 


DEANE, Lt.-Col. Sir Harold, deceased. 


DENTITH, A. W.,, 1.C.s., Volume I, page 153, was 


appointed Deputy Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
in 1907. 


DUDHORIA, Bijoy Singh, page 196, is now Raja Bijoy 
Singh Dudhoria, Bahadur, the title of « Raja ” 
having been conferred on him on the 26th June, 
1908, on the occasion of the celebration of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s birthday. 


GREEVEN, Hon’ble Mr. R., deceased. 


HOLMWOOD, Hon’ble Mr. Justice H., Volume I, 
page 170, was confirmed as a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, by Letters Patent, dated 8th 


January, 1907, in the place of Mr. Justice Pratt, 
retired. 


JACOB, Rev. P. H., deceased. 


JAFFER JOOSAB & CO., Bombay, Volume I, page 312. 
Since the notice was printed, Messrs. Jaffer 
Joosab & Co. have floated an Indian Insurance 
Company under the style of ‘All India United 
Insurance Co., Ld.,” with a capital of 
Rs. 50,00,000 under the Chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, K.C.LE., 
which has proved a success. Messrs. Jaffer 
Joosab & Co. have been appointed its Secretaries. 


KEMP, N. W., Volume I, page 175, is now Chief Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, having been 
Promoted to his present appointment on the 
3oth April, 1907. 


MARSH, H., c.1.£., page 169, add at end “ Married twice, 
first in 1879, A. M. Smyth King, daughter of the 
Dean of Leighlin who died in 1881 ; and again 
in 1884, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. J. H. 
Freke, Rector of Stackallan.” 


SHAFT, Mian Mahomed, page 235, is now Khan Bahadur 
Mian Mahomed Shafi. Col. 3, line 22, after “and 
other legislative measures relating to the Punjab,” 
add “Tn recognition of his position in the Punjab 
Bar, His Excellency the Viceroy has, on the 
recommendation of the Judges of the Chief 
Court and the Punjab Government, conferred 
on him the title Khan Bahadur.” Line 27, after 
the word “ Fellow” add “and Syndic.” Add at the 
end “He was one of the earliest workers on 
the movement which has resulted in the formation 
of the All India Muslim League and has been 
elected as the Honorary General Secretary of 
the Provincial Muslim League, Punjab. In 
September, 1907, the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
nominated him as a member of the Committee 
which sat at Simla to consider the future ad- 
ministration of plague measures in the Punjab, 
and he has done useful work in popularizing 
plague measures amongst the Mahomedan Com- 
munity in that Province.” 


SMITHE, E. DUCANE, deceased, 
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ERRATA. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA, page 75, 
col. 1, rst line, for ‘‘ Malabar” read ‘‘ Maabar ” ; 
line 24, for “ Malabar” read “‘ Maabar” ; page 76, 


col. 1, line 9, for “Crissa” read ‘‘ Orissa” ; 


col. 2, line 3, for “©1718” read ‘ 1720”; line 
17, for “1863” read “1836”: page 77, col. 1, 
line 5, for “©1718” vead ‘*1720”; line 1o from 
bottom, for “San Thoms” read “San ‘home ” : 
page 81, col. 1, line 15 from bottom, /or ‘ they” 
read “there”; page 83, col. 1, Bibliography, 
read :— 

‘*Philipos, the Syrian Church in Malabar, 1869.” 
‘* Kennet, St. Thomas the Apostle of India, 1882.” 
‘* Coleridge, Life, etc., for ‘1988’ read ‘ 1886’.” 
“Cros, Vie de St. Fran Cois Xavier, for ‘ Fran 
Cois’ read ‘ Francois ’.” 


JEELSOHN, WILHEM, page 349, col. 1, line 16 from 


bottom, for ‘Mr. Wilhem Jeelsohn” read 
‘Mr, Wilhem Jeselsohn.” 


RAY, G. C., volume I, page 195, line 13, for ‘‘ Assistant 
Comptroller-General” read ‘* Deputy Comptroller- 


General” ; line 6 from bottom, for ‘1g00” read 
66 1891 Ri 


SOLOMON & CO., L., Volume I, page 383, col. 1, 
lines 23 and 24, for “Joint Honorary Secre- 


tary of the Jewish Burial Ground” read 
“Honorary Secretary of the Hebrew Burial 
Board.” 


Mr. KARMALLY JOOSAB. 


The above was erroneously shown in Vol. I, page 312, as 
the photograph of Mr. Jaffer. It is the photograph of 
Mr. Karmally Joosab, the founder of the firm of Messrs. 
Jaffer Joosab & Co., Bombay. 


Sir DiInsHAW M. PETIT, Bart. 


The above was erroneously shown in Vol. I, page 365; 
as the photograph of the late Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 
It is the photograph of the present Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, 
Bart., of Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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Craddock, Hon. Mr, R. H. 
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Currie, James 
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PREFACE. 


THE greater number of the Tracts which constitute this volume, 
were written during the earlier part of a residence of about twenty 
years in India: some of them have been published, but without my 
knowledge, and without receiving the necessary correction; others, 
which had been Jaid before the Government of Fort St. George and 
forwarded to the Honourable the Court of Directors, were deposited 
- in their library ; the rest, as some journals, letters, and translations, 
had been communicated to private friends only: none were thought 
by me of sufficient importance to lay hefnore the world. To ascertain, 
however, whether they contained any information worth preserving, 
I submitted them to several of my friends, and ultimately to 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, for whose advice in selection, and assistance 
in revising the MS. for the press, I am very deeply indebted. 
To Dr. Wilkins I feel very grateful for his support in recommending 
to the Honourable Court of Directors to permit those papers to be 
published which had come officially before them. 

Owing to circumstances, which it is immaterial to state, I have not 
been able to arrange the Tracts either according to the succession 
in which they were written, or to the connexion of their subjects. In 


all, I have given my opinion very honestly, which, when it differs 


v1 PREFACE. 
from the established notions, or the ideas of celebrated writers on 
the same subject, I trust will not be imputed to idle or impertinent 
presumption. 

Throughout the work, except in particular instances, I have used 
the manner of spelling Indian words as adopted in the Asiatick 
Researches, for which the general rules are—that all vowels are 
sounded like those in the Italian language ; that they are pronounced 
short, or are lengthened by a line - over them, as 4, 6, i, 6, t; 
that the consonants are sounded as in English; the letter y in the 
middle of words as an English i, in the beginning as usual in English, 


and at the termination of a word as an English e. Words which 


are in general use, and have been adopted in the English language 
I have spelled according to the common usage, as, Hindoo, Cooly, 
Palankeen; likewise most names of places of note; as otherwise it 
would have become necessary to write them as they are pronounced 
by the natives, which would in most instances have rendered them 
perfectly unintelligible to every body in Europe: as, thus it would 
have been, Chamerlacotta for Samulcotta, Striringapatam for Se- 
ringapatam, Tiruchinapaly for Trichinopoly, Rajamahendram for 
‘Rajamundry. In the maps I have throughout used the common way 
of specifying the names of places and districts. 

I could have wished to be more particular in mineralogical and 
geological descriptions, but found myself so often ata loss for want of 
- specimens to refer to, that I have seldom attempted it, and in general 

omitted all such as I conceived would not be found perfectly correct. 
T must lament here the loss of large collections, which I was obliged, 
during the latter years of my residence in India, to leave behind me 


at different places, from want of means to carry them with me in 
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the country, or of sending them toa place of safety. The diamond 
in the rock, or matrix, if it may be so called, I found at Banagan- 
pilly ; the Right Honourable the Countess of Powis did me the 
honour to receive it among her valuable collection of Indian mine- 
rals, and now to permit me to represent it by a plate. 

The botanical names that occur in these Tracts will be found 
correct, as they have been taken mostly from Df. Roxburgh’s manu- 
scripts, or on the authority of my most respected friend the Rev. 
Dr. Rottler: most of the plants I have seen and examined myself. 

It was thought advisable to publish the Meteorological Tables 
in the Appendix; as few of the kind yet exist which have been 
taken even with so much accuracy as these possess. The completest 
copy of it, which contains, besides other periods, one of a year and a 
half of my stay at Cuddapa, has been either mislaid at the packing 
of my things in India, or is among some parcels which have not yet 
come to hand. | 


My observations on mere scientific subjects I have neither found 
leisure nor means, during my stay in England, to elaborate in such 


@ manner, as to venture on laying them before the public; but as I 


have yet several years to reside in India, I shall, if God grant me 
life and health, and my Honourable Masters continue their patron- 
age, have an opportunity of increasing them, and afterwards of 
rendering them more deserving of notice. I have in the mean time 
not been sparing in communicating my specimens to such as will be 
able to make them useful; and this, on the whole, was and is the 
primary object. It matters but little whether it be known by whom 
a thing is collected, provided it only be used for the good of the 


community. Many of my friends seem to be of the same opinion! . 
4 
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During my former residence in India I have met with some ob- 
stacles in my pursuit, particularly in latter times; but in general I 
gratefully acknowledge having experienced the greatest encouragement. 
‘The Government of Fort St. George, and its Governors, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Earl of Powis, and Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, have most graciously patronised my pursuits: many gentlemen in 
the Civil and Medical Service, as Mr. W. Petrie, Mr. T. Cockburn, 
Dr. W. Roxburgh, Dr. J. Anderson, and others, have generously sup- 
ported ; and individuals, among whom I name the late Mr. Andrew 
Ross with sentiments of the liveliest gratitude, have most kindly 
encouraged me. Delicacy forbids me to say more of those who are 


yet alive. May God still preserve them long in health and happiness. 


London, June 20, 1814. 
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ON 


INDIA. 


TRACT I. 


STATISTICAL FRAGMENTS ON THE CARNATIC. 


Wuar is at present called the Carnatic consists of a tract of land 
extending along the peninsula of Hindostan, lately the territory of the 
Nabob of Arcot, from north latitude 15° to about 10°. Its present capital 
is Madras, well known as the seat of a British governor, and remark- 
able for the celebrated struggle between the British and French nations, 
which was terminated by #8e peace or 1 ;08,5-ana-whtertaid the foundation 
of the British dominions in India. A residence of nearly twenty years in 
that country or its neighbourhood having afforded me abundance of oppor- 
tunity of making myself acquainted with it, I might easily deseribe it at 
great length. But as this has been already repeatedly done by others, I 
shall satisfy myself, in this Essay, with a few statistical remarks, which may 
not perhaps be without their utility, | 


I. SOIL. 


The soil of that part of the Carnatic which lies nearest the sea is a MIx- 
ture of loam and sea sand, sparingly intermixed with the remains of marine 
animals, and bears evident marks of having been formerly covered by the 
sea. It is affirmed in the Pooranas, and has been handed down by tradi- 
tion, that great part of the Coromandel coast was suddenly elevated out 
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2 STATISTICAL FRAGMENTS [ Soil. 
of the sea; but the appearance of the low land renders it evident that this 
tradition cannot be correct. The land must have been formed gradually, 
and must have elevated itself above the sea precisely in the same way as the 
marsches on the coast of Sleswigh, Holstein, &c. The inland regions of 
this part of India contain mountains of sienite, with a very small proportion 
of felspar. The fragments of these mountains, washed by the torrents into 
the sea, constitute the sand of this coast; and the small proportion of 
felspar in these rocks probably occasions the badness of the soil; at least 
it accounts for the want of the proper admixture of clay, and for the super- 
abundance of iron. 


I consider the whole soil of this part of the Carnatic to be composed of 


the debris of the decomposed sienitic mountains. According to local cir- 


cumstances it is either a loam mixed with sand and gravel, and strongly 
impregnated with iron, or in low and wet places a stiff red loam mixed with 
vegetable earth and fine sand, or in eminences gravel and sand. And it 
is often so much impregnated with common salt, that it presents a saline 
efflorescence in dry weather. 
~ Near Madras it is a heavy, sterile, salt loam, mixed with silicious sand; 

and along the sea-coast, and for some miles mwards, we meet at certam 
depths with marine productions, such as cockle and oyster shells, indicating, 


as before observed, that this part of the country consists of land recovered 
from the sea. 


By some the soil near Madras has been thought vitriolic or aluminous at 
a certain depth, in consequence of the efflorescence that forms on it when 
it is exposed to the air. But the taste of this saline substance announces 
it to be common salt. 

An exact determination how far inland this saline sol extends is an 
important subject of mquiry; because the success of plantations of trees 
that strike deep roots into the ground depends upon it. For trees will 
not thrive in the saline soil, as has been often experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras. From the appearances of the country I conceive, 
that the saline soil does not extend farther than the mount called Little 
St Thomas, and that on the west side of this spot gardening and planting 
may be prosecuted with suecess. 

Between Mount St. Thomas and Vellore the soil is sandy, and nearly as 
poor as in the neighbourhood of Madras; but it is not poisoned by the 
suline impregnation. Ty the valleys, which are watered by tanks and rivers, 
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it is more fertile than on the barren downs, which form a range of low hills 
parallel to the coast. I may mention, as examples, the Conjeveram valley, 
and the villages Damerla, Samindenghy, and others which are watered by 
branches of the Polar. About Conjeveram thé soil is more clayey, owing 
to the decomposition of the felspar which abounds in the granite of that 
region: it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the high ground, such as 
those in the neighbourhood of Arcot, are always poorer than the contiguous 
valleys, because the finest particles of the soil are gradually washed away by 
the rains, and deposited in the valleys. . | 

Here and there in the inland parts of the country, we find large spots of 
salt ground, containing either common salt, or a mixture of that salt and 
soda, which, from the use to which it is applied in India, is known by the 
name of washermen’s earth. The fertile soil called black cotton ground, 
I have observed only in one place, namely, Kuckalom, where cotton was 
sown together with jonnaloo, or the holcus sorghum of botanists. 

In the valleys along the Ghauts, and between the ranges of hills between 
Vellore and Peddanaikdoorgum, the soil is chiefly loamy, mixed with sand, 
and with a considerable proportion of vegetable mould which gives it the 
dark shade of brown by which it is distinguished. Near the hills it is often 
stony, but not so much so as I have observed it in other parts of the 
country, where the rock, constituting the neighbouring mountains, is not 


60 liable to decomposition as the sienite of the Carnatic. | 
The vegetable admixture ana toaminess are to be ascribed to the great 


quantity of water with which it is inundated for a very great part of the 
year. Rice, or paddy, as it is called in India, is the principal produce, 
and on that account the inhabitants are at great pains to inundate their 
fields from the neighbouring rivers and tanks which abound in the country. 


Il. WATER. 


The water all over the peninsula of Indostan is upon the whole pretty 
good. In rivers it is best after rain; tanks, though muddy, being com- 
posed of rain water, are usually sweet. The water in wells is often a little 
brackish, owing to a mixture of some common salt or muriate of lime; for 
these are the only saline bodies that I have found by analysis in the waters 
at Madras and other places. Mineral waters, as far as I know, do not 
occur on the coast: indeed I have heard of only one hot spring in the 
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are enabled to sow jonnuloo raghie*, or pessaloot, bobberloot or kandu- 


loo§, and expect a ten or twelve-fold return. 


For the cultivation of one kalum (or forty-eight pucca seer) of paddy, the 
farmers consider one pair of bullocks to be sufficient. Their ploughs are 
made of the waggisa or mimosa latisiliqua of Linneus, a hard and brittle 
wood which does not readily absorb the moisture to which it is exposed in 
ploughing the nanjie. The ploughshare is a thin piece of iron of about 
eight inches long, and an inch thick, which in a soil abounding with moisture 
is sufficiently strong to pierce the ground and admit the wooden plough 
‘The share projects little more than an inch, and is obtusely pointed 

The mode of renting the ground to the farmers depends on the way in 
which it can be watered. If by pacotas (navarie), and consequently at- 
tended with much labour, it is let to them at a stipulated sum amounting to 
ten or twelve rupees || percawny. This, supposing it to produce from twenty 
to thirty kalums, leaves them (where rice sells moderately dear) ten or twelve 
rupees for their share of the profit, after one-tenth of the whole produce, 
calculated according to the bazar or shop price, has been deducted. ‘This 
portion is called malavardm, and, in the northern Circars, maleatty 

Lands that can be watered by channels from rivers or tanks are let out for 
shares, of which the Circar gets five and a half, and the farmer four and a 
half, out of which he is obliged to pay the malavaram, or the one-tenth, at 
the bazar price. ‘wo sets of appraisers, one appointed by the Circar ], the 
other by the farmer, estimate the amount of the crop, and report their opi- 
nion to the renter and the people assembled, and the medium of their ap- 
praisement is taken as the real quantity for which the Ryot is answerable, till 
what belongs to the Circar is threshed out and delivered to its servants. Cul- 
tivators, who are not inhabitants of the village, receive eae one half of 
the produce, and out of this pay the malavaram. 

The punjie or high ground, which cannot be watered, produces. small aml 
dry grains, the following are the principal of these—aruga (puspalum fru- 
mentaceum), raghie (eleusine corecana), of which there are three varieties, 
sayja (holcus saccharatum), jonna (holcus sorghum), chauma (panicum wi- 
diaceum), and corra (panicum italicum, or millet). The three first of these 
are sown in the beginning af the rains in June, are ripe in September, and 


* Fleusine corocana. 


+ Phaseolus mungo. 
§ Cytisus cajam. 


¥ Dolichos catjang. 
‘J An Arcot rupee is 2s, 4. 
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yield on an average a twenty-fold produce ; the next are sown in August and 
are ripe in November. 

As the first four of these grains, especially the jonna, require strong 
ground which is ploughed with difficulty, four pair of bullocks are consi- 
dered as requisite for the cultivation of one kalum of seed. But it ought to 
be observed that this quantity requires much more ground than a kalum of 
paddy. A kalum of chauma requires only two pair of bullocks. 

The plough for cultivating high ground is made of maddie (jicus), a tough 
kind of wood which is strengthened by a much larger ploughshare than that 
for the low grounds, in order to overcome the superior hardness of the soil. 

A little of the following kinds of grain is sown in October, and is ripe in 
January—nunuma (phaseolus minimus), pessara (phaseolus mungo), wulawa 
(glycine tomentosa), kanda (cytisus cajan), bobbara (dolichos catjang), alsanda 
(dodichos sinensis). 

The punjie is let out at a stipulated rent which is regulated by the kind of 
grain sown on it, or rather by the quality of the ground which renders it 
capable of producing certain kinds of grain. A cawny of the soil on which 
leguminous grains are sown is rented at from one and a half to three rupees. 
It is the worst kind of soil, being sandy and barren, and very little tillage is 
bestowed upon it. The soil on which what are called small grains are sown, 
as Jonna, aruga, raghie, &c. rents at from three to six rupees the cawny, 


besides the malavaram, or one-tenth of the whole produce at the bazar price. 
Natchini or raghie is the kind of small grain most cultivated, as it finds a 


ready market every where among the lower classes of people who chiefly 
subsist upon it. But in the Pollams * the fields which can be watered by the 
rivers or tanks are chiefly attended to. Sugar is cultivated only in small 
quantities, probably because the soil in general. is not rich enough for the 
cultivation of the sugar cane. But indigo I have found near Amboor in a 
tolerably flourishing state; and if the demand were greater this plant might 
be cultivated to much advantage. Iam of opinion that indigo manufactured 
from‘ dried leavest, as is practised in the Carnatic, forms a more durable 
dye than when it is prepared in a different manner. I draw this conclusion 
from a trial which I made upon a large scale. I brought at a considerable 
expense a dyer from Porto Novo with a quantity of his indigo. As long as 
it lasted I made blue cloth of'as fine and as durable a colour as can be ob- 


* The vatleys between the Ghauts. 
+ The dyers in Europe are much prejudiced against this as well as that made by boiling. 
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tained in that part of India. But as soon as we employed indigo manufac- 
tured by boiling, which is apparently the best mode of preparing it, the 
cloth, though at first beautiful to look at, lost its colour rapidly, and was in 
every respect similar to cloth dyed in the northern Circars. 

The cotton chiefly cultivated on the coast 1s the common dwarf cotton, 
(gossypium herbaceum). It grows best on what is called the black cotton 
soil; but it may be raised upon any soil whatever, provided it be not mere 
sand. I have seen it growing on the hills, as on Kailasghur *, very luxuriantly 
between the stones. Perhaps it may have originally been in a wild state upon 
that hill, but at present the cotton is collectedthere. Nor have I any doubt 
that with a little attention on the part of the servants of Government the 
other hills along the coast might be made to produce this most valuable 
article. At present most of the cotton used in the Company’s dominions is 
imported from the inland countries. <A perpetual or a long exemption from 
all the Circat claims would probably be the best encouragement that could 


be given to the ryots for their attention to the culture of grounds, which 
have been hitherto allowed to remain in a state of nature. 


It is true that 
there is a good deal of uncultivated ground in the low country; but the soil 


in all such places is exceedingly bad: that of the hills though in general very 
stony is much better. Hence they are every way entitled to the preference 
when cultivation is to be attempted. 

After proceeding several miles inland few cocoa-nut trees are to be seen, 
except those in the villages of the Jaghire, which are planted in rows before © 
the houses of the inhabitants, and appear to thrive remarkably well. The 


high value of the ground is probably the reason why this useful tree is so 
little attended to in the Carnatic. Yields planted even with fruit trees do 
not yield so much profit as paddy fields. But as this apology does not apply 


to the streets of the villages, they might be stocked with cocoa-nut trees to 
great advantage. 


IV. WEATHER AND CLIMATE. 


As I have not had an opportunity of observing the different seasons of the 
year in the Carnatic, I have derived my knowledge of this subject chiefly 
from the writings of the natives themselves. The passages which I employ 
1 must, however, confess I did not extract from the works myself; they were 


* A hill fort near Vellore. 
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given me by a Bramin, to whorn I am hkewise indebted for the explanation 
of them. 

The Hindoo year is divided into six seasons, the names of which are de- 
scriptive of their principal properties. —— 

The first season is the wasanta rutuwoo. It begins with the Hindoo year 
in the middle of March, and lasts till the middle of May. The pleasures and 
occupations of Gods and men during this season are described with all the poe- 
tical Juxuriance of the Indian bards. It is the season of the Gods, as it is em- 
phatically called. ‘The weather is serene and clear; the farmer’s occupations 
are mostly over, and he has time to celebrate the yearly marriages of his Gods 
and friends. Many of their favourite trees are then in blossom, as the mango, 
from the young beautiful leaves of which Mammudgo * makes his shafts; and 
the inhalation of its vivifying pollen (called Mammudoo’s sparks) is believed 
to raise similar passions in men and flowers. The southerly breezes that 
blow during the night are the Zephyrs of the western regions, to which the 
voluptuousness of the vernal season ts particularly ascribed. 

The second season is the greeshma rutuwoo, the hottest part of the year. 
As Krishna is represented of the darkest bluish black hue (cloud colour), a 
tinge of the skin that can be only produced by long exposure toa sun-burnt 
climate, I thought it not unlikely, as I had been told by many Bramins, 
that the name of this season was derived from that black deity. The differ- 
ence between the initial G and K I did not consider as a sufficient ob- 
jection, because I found them in many other cases used indifferently. But 
in the books which I have already noticed Greeshma is derived from the 
Shanscrit word Greeshmaha, sweat ; so that greeshma rufuwoo is to be trans- 
lated the sweating season. 

All countries within the north tropic must be hottest at this season, because 
the sun is nearly vertical. But it is the blowing of what are called the land 
winds during this season along the coast of Coromandel that renders this 
country so disagreeably hot at this period. Like all great changes in nature, 
they do not come all of a sudden or surprise us unprepared. The most re- 
markable of the forerunners are the whirlwinds which, at the end of March 
and beginning of April, show themselves between eleven and twelve at noon, 
increasing daily both in strength and number, and moving from west to east 
in varying directions all over the country. ‘They carry dust and light things 
along with them, and are called by the natives peskashes, or devils. After 


* The Indian Cupid. 
Cc 
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the whirlwinds have continued for some weeks they are succeeded by heavy 
clouds which appear at the same time of the day, and becoming gradually 
larger they at last burst forthin heavy showers of rain, accompanied by vio- 
lent peals of thunder and lightning. These violent rains come mostly from 
south-west, while the land winds usually blow from due west. They begin 
in the west, for they are earlier felt inland near the ranges of hills than on the 
coast; they are always preceded by along calm, and carry before them a 
cloud of dust. The atmosphere while they blow is always hazy and appa- 
rently thicker than in common, and the sun when rising appears as if in- 
volved in mist or dust. 

They set in about ten or eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and increase in 
violence and heat till they are stopped by an easterly wind called the sea 


breeze, which begins to waft delight and health along the coast about two 
in the afternoon or sometimes earlier. 


The sea breeze is preceded by a short 
lull or calm. 


If the sea breeze fail, as sometimes happens, the land wind 
continues blowing, but gradually decreases in strength, and finally dies 
away in the beginning of the night, having slowly veered round to the 
south-west. About morning a little motion of the air is perceptible ; but it 


is very weak, until at the usual time the wind sets in stronger and hotter 
than on the preceding day. 


The land winds are said to be dry, and on that account productive of an 
uneasy sensation all over the body, with a dryness of the skin as if the per- 
spiration had been suddenly stopped. This sensation is peculiarly felt in the 
eyes, which we are frequently obliged to shut while walking in this wind, 
because they become quite stiff. 


These winds are frequently so hot that they destroy men and animals if 
exposed to them for a short time. It 1s not very uncommon to see large 
kites and crows, while on the win 


g, drop down at once as if they had no 
life in them. Nor is it an unfrequent occurrence fora place, containing 


o 
from five to ten thousand inhabitants, to lose four or five in a day in conse- 
quence of exposing themselves to this wind for too long atime. This hap- 
pens chiefly at the setting in of the wind, when people are caught unpre- 
pared. Pains of the bones and general lassitude are universally felt, and 
paralytic or hemiplectic affections are by no means uncommon. 

' Along the coast, and for a few miles inland, the inhabitants are reheved 
by the sea breeze ; but at the distance of ten or twenty miles from the sea 
its good effects are not so much experienced ; for it arrives late in the after- 
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noon, and is already heated by the tract of country over which it has passed. 
Nothing can be more distressing than the failure of the sea breeze for seve- 
ral successive days, when the land wind blows aH night and heats every 
thing so much as to become distressing to the touch. This was the case in 
the year 1799 in the northern Circars for almost a fortnight. The thermo- 
meter at mid-night stood at 108°, and at eight o’clock at:112°. Neither 
wood nor glass is capable of bearing this heat for any length of time; the 
latter, as shades, globe lanthorns, &c. crack and fly in pieces; the former 
warps and shrinks. ‘The nails fall out of the doors and tables. I have never 
myself seen the thermometer higher than 115° in the coolest part of the 
house. Some persons affirm that in such cases they have seen it as high 
as 130°. | 

Nightly illuminations of the Ghauts or of the hills in their neighbourhood 
are seen at this season, after it has continued for some time without rain. 
These appear always about the middle of the mountain, seldom or never 
reaching the top. ‘They frequently present very interesting and beautiful 
scenes. As far as my observations go they are confined to those hills which 
are covered with bamboo bushes. ‘The natives account for these spontancous 
combustions by the friction of the bamboos against each other, an explana- 
tion which appears to me satisfactory. In Europe I know these spontane- 
ous combustions have been much discredited, because they could not be 
explained by means of favourite theorics inventcd within the walls of a col- 
lege, or perhaps a less respectable place. 

The natives use no other means of securing themselves against the effects 
_ of the land winds, than shutting up their houses and bathing in the morn- 
ing and evening. Europeans cool their apartments by means of wetted tats, 
made of straw or grass, and sometimes of the roots of the wattie waeroo*, 
which when wetted exhales a pleasant but faint smell. It will appear incre- 
dible to those who have never witnessed it, when I say that the water eva- 
porates so fast that several people are constantly employed throwing it upon 
the tats, the dimensions of which are eight feet by four. Without this la-. 
bour the requisite degree of coolness could not be obtained. I have known 
several gentlemen who, during the continuance of the land wind, have kept 
people constantly employed in pouring water over them both night and day, 
and apparently without suffering any inconvenience in point of health. 

It is natural to ask the question here, how comes the land wind to be so 


we 


* Andropogon Muricatulum. 
Cc 2 
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much treated? The usual answer is, by passing over the surface of a con- 
siderable tract of heated country. But this, though & may, to a ceftain ex- 
tent, be true, does not appear to me sufficient to account for the very high 
temperature which this wind has acquired. If this peninsula, like Zaara, in 
Africa, or the northern parts of Arabia, were a tract of desert dry sand, over 
which the land-wind swept, we should not be surprised to find the temperature 
of that wind as high as 115° or 130°. But this, though a hilly, is a cultivated 
country. I am disposed to believe that the valleys winding through the 
Ghauts are the places where the temperature of the atmosphere is so much 
elevated. The hills that form the boundaries of these valleys will reflect the 
rays of the sun towards the centre, and this must be attended with a prodi- 
gious increase of temperature. The atmosphere, remaining stagnant for some 
time in these valleys, must be very much heated; and when it is at length 
forced outwards by the pressure of the air on the higher grounds, it constitutes 
the land-winds, which blow with such disagreeable regularity during summer 
in Coromandel. ‘This accounts too for a circamstance which has often been 
observed, that the land-winds are hotter near the mouth of these valleys 
than any where else. 

if I were disposed to speculate farther on this subject, I would conjecture 
that the vast quantity of vapour condensed during this season, in these parts, 
into clouds and rain, must set at liberty a considerable quantity of heat, 
which probably contributes ‘to raise the temperature of the land-winds. 

The land-winds in India are not considered as prejudicial to the health, pro- 
bably because a few only suffer durmg their continuance. Butifwe-consider — 
the effects which such heat must have upon the human body, and if we-consult 
the registers of mortality for many successive years, we shall fmd that soon 
after the termination of these winds in the month of June, ‘bilious fevers 
finish the career of many persons, particularly of the old and debilitated. It 
is a common and a true saying, that an old valetudinarian will not long sur- 
vive the land-winds. 

In the latter part of this season, the water ofthe Cavery comes:into-the Car- 
natic, and gives fresh life and animation to the cultivator. During this-dry 
season ‘in the Carnatic, the violent monsoon rains fall:on the Malabar coast. 
The sages among the natives say that this river comes from the neighbour- 
hood of a Mount called Sampia, which lies inthe Sanda country. About this 
time, and a little before it, violent.storms of thunder and hail sometimes 
-blow from the west, which gives to this season the title of the little monsoon. 
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The third season is the tarasha rutuwoe, or rainy season. But though this 
name may be accurately applied on the Madabar coast, and in the bigher pro- 
vinces of India, this is not the season when the heaviest rains fall in the Car- 
natic. The air is sometimes cooled by showers, and the sky is cloudy; but 
the true rainy season is 

The fourth season, called siradra rutuwoo, or the drying season. Init the 
heavy rains fall om the Carnatic, fill the tanks, and often inundate the coun- 
try. Theraims and the wind are said to come chiefly from the east and nosth- 
east, and are at least a fortnight or a month later than in the Circars. Itis 
an established opimion in Hindestan, that the rains are in proportion to the 
heat of the Greeshma season; and this optnion 1s supported bymy observations, 
The weather and the wind which prevail in this seasan are said to make people 
drowsy and sleepy. 

It may be worth while to notice here several of the meteorological opinions 
of the Indians, as affording some means of judging of the state of their know- 
ledge. 

In the Megha iiesshiches tsoenitiaa, it is said of thunder—When the smoke, 
lightning, water, and wind combine together, and rise towards the regions in 
which the probhunda wind * reigns, a frictionis produced between these sub- 
stances, which oacastons the discharge of bolts with the accompanying 
thunder. 

According to the Chumpoo Ramayana, the following predictions may be — 
formed from the colour of the lightning. If the lightning be of an impure 
green colour, it precedes strong wind; if red, the weather will be after- 
wards hot ; if yellow, strong thunder and rain will follow; and if white, or 
black, it presages a:season without rain, and consequently dearth. 

The first of the works from which these quotations are :taken, treats of 
nothing ‘but clouds; the second 4 one of the many Kamayana, or Epic 
Poems, celebrating the feats of Rama. 

In the Almanacs of the Hindoos, regular notice is taken of the quantity 
of rain that will fall in the different seasons, computing it by conchumsf. For 
example, in the Cholam country will be three, in the Guntoor six conchums 
of rain, &c. I thought this, at first, a prophecy without meaning, but 
learnt afterwards that:many persons are in the habit af keeping an account of 
the rain as it falls. ‘Their rain gauge is merely.a-ccommon cutcherry pot, which 


* A wind that blows at some height above the surface of the earth. 
+ A measure ofeight pounds. 
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is placed before the house, and emptied as often as the rain has filled it. 
Among the remarkable news of the weather, the sages of the village are in 
the habit of 1 inquiring how many pots it has rained. | 

The fifth season is the hementa, or cool season, from the middle of De- 
cember to the middle of February. The countries along the Ghauts, and in 


the valleys, are, in the wasanta season, hotter than in the open country; but 


in this season they are much colder. ‘The dews are much heavier than in the 


plains, and they increase in proportion to their vicinity to the mountains. 
The greatest cold is felt immediately after the deposition of the dew, an hour 


after sun-rise, probably proceeding from the evaporation of the dew, en 
after the sun gets higher, is not so much felt. 


The last season is the sisa rutuwoo. Init the wind blows feta the south- 


cast, and is called the along shore wind. It isstrong, and, on account of the 
sand which it carries with it, very unpleasant ; and itis usually reckoned un- 
The weather is serene, moderately cool, and indeed what the 
wasanta rutuwoo is represented to be by the Indian poets. Hence I should 
conclude that the division and description of the seasons have been made in 
the northern provinces of Bengal, where the names are much more expres- 
sive or descriptive of nature in those seasons. 
Lhe following translation is supposed to be pronounced by a Bramin to a 
Rajah, as a kind of blessing, and literally translated can scarcely be under- 


stood. Indeed the Indian poets are so unreasonable as seemingly to wish 
not to be understood without their comments. 


“* May you enjoy in Hemanta the congenial warmth of your wife ; in Sisa, 


the gentle heat of the sun ; the pleasures of a shady garden in Wasanta, and 


of cool bathing in Greeshma; a comfortable high room in Warasha, and a 
copious draught of fresh milk in Siradra. And may your enemies disappear, 
as the day in Hemanta, like the lotus flower in Sisa, like sexual bashfulness 
in Wasanta; may they be as short-lived as the nights in Greeshma, and 
vanish like dust in Warasha, and moisture in Siradra.” 


V. ROADS. 


The roads in this part of the Carnatic are, saiiiali peso, re 
good, and indeed excellent, when compared with those in the northern Cir- 
cars. This observation, however, applies only to the best season of the year 
for travelling. In order to judge of them in the rainy season, we must consult 
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the general face of the country. In all cases, the goodness of the roads is in- 
variably as the state of cultivation. Where rice, sugar, or jonnaloo are culti- 
vated in any abundance, we may be assured that the roads, in the wet season, 
will be both narrow and bad, while high and sandy tracts of ground, which 
cannot be watered, and therefore produce only dry grains, will have good 
roads even at that season. Hence I conclude that the raads between the 
Mount and Conjeveram are tolerably good,in every season, and perhaps in 
some places, where the deep sand is distressing in the dry, they will be best 
in the rainy season ; and bad between Vellore and the Ghauts in the latter. 

The avenues of trees, and the numerous choultries, render the roads in this 
country very pleasant and commodious for travellers of alldescriptions. The 
avenues, however, are by no means regular, either with respect to the dis- 
tance and number of trees, or their breadth, or even their continuity. Some- 
times vacancies of many miles occur, as between Raychie, Choultry, and 
Conjeveram. The trees are usually planted sufficiently close, with under- 
wood between them; and the greater number are banyans*. ‘Tamarinds 
and mangos (mangifera indica) supply their place near villages,’ where 
frequent topest of the same kind of trees occur. ‘The Madras avenue 
tree, and the portia (hybiscus populneus), are not often seen. The 
latter has not been so much attended to as it merits, from its quick growth 
_ and fine shade, probably on account of the kind of ‘catterpillar that feeds 
upon it, which, when it falls on the skin, occasions blisters and ulcerations. 
The Madras avenue tree? is deservedly neglected, as it affords no shade in 
the hotest seasons of the year, when it is most wanted. 

Among the smaller trees, I frequently observed the galeduppa pungam, 
the kanuga of the Gentoos; the seeds of which yield a medicinal oil. It 
grows, in many places, to a large handsome tree. 

The Choultries are much more numerous than are resjuliie for the number 
of travellers. They are all terraced, and built of quarry stones, or brick and 
chunam§. The smaller ones are single square rooms, open towards the street, 
where the roof is supported by large square pillars. In the walls are excava- 
tions for lamps, which are lighted in'‘the night. But they have no windows. 
The larger ones, as Veerapermal Suttrum, four coss west of Stree Permatore, 
and Raychie Choultry, near Conjeveram, are fine extensive buildings. . The. 
former has an open court in the middle, surrounded by a spacious covered 


* Several species of ficus, by rending their roots in different directions down along the 
trunk, and from the branches into the road, spoil it for wheel carriages. 
+ Copses, + Odina. § Mortar. 
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veranda, which, in the houses of the natives, is always the most frequented 
part of the habitation. 


Doors enter from it into the more secret 
recesses. 


Notwithstanding the sraeletiane cleanliness of the natives of India, 
these choultries, with the exception of avery few, where attendants are kept 
to clean and sweep them, are disgustingly dirty. Rather than stay in one of 
them, I would, even in the hottest season, prefer the shade of atree. The 
smoke produced by their culinary operations is one of the most disagreeable 


things. It heats the place and blackens the walls, and we seldom find a 


choultry free from it, because the Fakeers, and many other people, are too 
lazy to dress their food at a distance from the choultry. In the rainy season, 
these choultries are comfortable to all ranks and descriptions of travellers, 
and, by a little attention of the police, might be rendered very pleasant 
temporary abodes. The turn of the richer classes of natives for building 
such places of accommodation for travellers might be improved, by en+ 
couraging them to extend their charity to countries more in want of it than 
the vicinity of the capital. Some honorary privilege, for example, might 
be held out to them, which they value much more than money. 

Every choultry has a pond or tank near it, partly to serve for the daily 
ablutions of the Hindoos, and partly to allay their thirst, which the natives 
in general are much less capable of bearing than the Europeans. I have 
been astonished during my excursions, to find them complain of want of 


water, in cases where I underwent at least as much fatigue as themselves, 
without feeling any inclination to drink: 


: they were equally astonished 
when I refused a draught of turbid water, which they happened to find in 


a little nasty pool, to partake of which they never fail to invite the whole 
party, by crying out emphatically, “ good water.” In consequence of this 
propensity, it becomes a very charitable action, during the hot land-wind 
season, to erect temporary buildings near the road side, where water, whey, 
er butter-milk is served out to travellers by a Bramim or Soedra. This 
custom prevails much in- the northern Circars, where indeed I myself 
established a place of the kind. 

The preceding remarks apply almost newiy to the road from Con- 
jeveram to Wallajahbad and Vellore, excepting that in those places where 
rice is cultivated im any quantity; as about Conjeveram: itself, at Damerla, 
and Samindinghy,, the road is necessarily bad and deep in the wet season. 
We must except also the bed of the river Polar, between Arcot and 
Vellore, which is very broad, and a deep distressing sand in the dry season 
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The road from Vellore, in the valley of Ambore, to Santghus, was very 
pleasant and good in the season that we passed, but probably bad in the 
rainy season, from the torrents of rain from the neighbouring mountains 
that must inundate the country. The best, though the steepest, road in the 
country is the Peddanaikdoorgum pass, which, with great labour, has been 
cut through rocks by the pioneers, a set of people, by the wise regu- 
lations of government, as useful in times of peace as they are in those 
of war. 

Whether the want of large wheel carriages rendered the establishment of 
public roads unnecessary in the opinion of the former rulers of India, or 
whether the want of roads prevented the use of wheel carriages, I cannot 
determine. But this circumstance shows the little progress they had made in 
civilization, even when compared with the other Asiatic nations. The 
Japannese, for example, look upon the preservation of roads as one of the 
principal charges incumbent on their government: indeed in all well-formed 
governments the importance of roads, both in time of peace and war, will 
not suffer them to be neglected, especially as the establishment of con- 
venient ones is one of the greatest eneouragements that can be held out 
for increasing manufactures and inland trade: it is true that we can convey 
goods from the Mysore, and other parts of India, to the coast, on the 
backs of bullocks; but it is no Jess true, that four bullocks in a four- 


wheeled carriage will draw more than sixteen or twenty can carry on their 
backs. In mercantile transactions, nine maund, or two hundred and 


sixteen pounds, are allowed for the load of a good bullock, but they seldom 
carry more than two hundred pounds, and often less. 

To give a plan where and how roads should be constructed dist not 
come within my province; but a few hints, derived from observation, will 
not be thought, I hope, too presumptuous. 

The best materials for roads would be the disintegrated sienite, common 
all over the country near the hills, or the bed which is found by digging 
several feet under ground, all along from Conjeveram and farther east, 
which is a decomposed granite. These materials, especially the sienite, 
would harden much, I conceive, if some lime-stone or marl were mixed 
With it, substances which, in small quantities, may be found every where: 
it would then be nearly similar to the Nellore clay, which hardens when 


exposed to the air. 
D 
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The loam or sand taken from the surface of the country would not, for 
obvious reasons, afford a lasting good road. 

In countries where rice is cultivated, sluices might be made, or rather 
arched channels, at the bottom of the road, at proper distances for the 
communication of the water: if this is not attended to, the ryots will, in 
spite of all prohibitions, contrive to cut channels across the road, either to 
get rid of their superabundance of water, or to get @ share of water 
belonging to their neighbours, which they conceive themselves to have a 
right to. It should by no means be allowed to employ the road as a dam to 
collect water as in a tank, as this might materially hurt it; and a sudden 
rain might even break the road, as often happens to the strongest tank 
embankments. 

Besides avenues of trees on the sides of the road, palmeyra or date trees 
might be planted in close rows on the ascent of its sides; as, not to mention 


the use of the trees in future times, they would soon remarkably strengthen 
the roads. 


Malefactors of all kinds, and especially palankeen boys and servants 
convicted of malpractices towards their masters, or run-aways, I would 
recommend as the fittest persons to keep the roads in repair. People of this 
description are never wanting. 

It would contribute much to the beauty of the road, if the species of tree 
constituting the avenues were changed every mile, or at fixed distances. 


Such a regular succession would point out to the traveller the number 
of miles he had gone. 


I conceive the following to be the best trees for avenues. 
1. Hibiscus populneus: but this tree should not be too abundant, as it 
feeds a very troublesome caterpillar. 
2, Artocarpus integrifolia, or jack fruit. This is a fine shady tree of 
quick growth, and producing a nourishing fruit: I have seen it planted 
by the road side in some parts of the Mysore, chiefly about Ooscottah, by 
the order of ‘Tippoo. 

9. Tamarind. This tree, though of slow growth, affords a fine shelter 
in the hottest season of the year, not to mention the usefulness of its pulp. 
and leaves; but this tree ought to be sparingly planted, because it is 


believed by the natives to diffuse noxious vapours during the night. No 
ether vegetable will grow under it, 
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4. Bassia longifolia. It grows luxuriantly in the worst soil: from its 
seeds an oil is expressed. 

5. Mimusopselengi. A fine tree with good fruit. 

6. Mango. This is a shady useful Hee that thrives in any soil, and is 
slow in growth. 

7. Melia azedarachta. ‘This is also a very useful and handsome tree, the 
leaves, bark, and fruit of which possess medical virtues. It 1s of quick 
growth. 

8. Tectonia grandis, the teak tree. It grows best in hilly countries. The 
seeds are often a year in the ground before they come up, but afterwards 
its growth is not slow. Probably it may not be advisable to plant this tree 
in the low countries. 

9. Mimosa latisiliqua, the tirisina of the Gentoos. It grows soon to be 
a large fine tree, the flowers of which are remarkable for their grateful 
odours; the wood is durable and hard, and answers better than any other for 
sugar mills and ploughs. 

10. Bastard cedar (bubroma). It is of quick growth, and is of sufficient 
-size for an avenue tree. — : 


VI. REMARKABLE PLACES. 


The most remarkable places on our road to the Ghauts were Conjeveram, 
Wallajanagar, Vellore, and Sautghur. I shall notice what has eome to my 


knowledge respecting these places, that I do not consider as too trite or 
_too well known to deserve a place here. 
Conjeveram, renowned in the ancient history of the country, and known 
.to, Europeans by the military transactions of the Carnatic wars, is still a 
very large and populous place. It lies in a kind of valley, which has a 
cheerful appearance. - The village is five or six miles long; the streets are 
mostly broad, and planted on both sides with cocoa nut and bastard cedar 
trees: many gardens and topes are conspicuous in it, under the shade of 
which the weavers have their looms. Round the whole village is a bound 
hedge, chiefly of the agave americana, which, together with the gates, is 
capable, during war, of. keeping off any irregular body of horse: such 
troops, during the late wars of Hyder and Tippoo, proved exceedingly 
destructive to the Carnatic. The small river Wegavatty, which runs along 
the western skirts of the village, contributes much to the fertility of the 
D2 
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valley: its bed is very sandy, and water is found every where by digging a 
few feet through the sand. Hence the saying that the water of this river is 
in some seasons above, in others under, its bed 

Many tanks of a large size have been constructed in this valley, chiefly at 


, chie 
its west end, because the country on that side is sloping, and consequently 
favourable for collecting water : 


there are tanks likewise in the village 
near the numerous pagodas. 


We encamped near a very remarkable one, 
for which it is said the gods collected water from no less than three millions 


of rivers: it lies on the west side of the great pagoda. Every Bramin who 
visits the place for the first time must perform his ablutions in this tank, and 
spend some money in charity, or rather in furnishing food to a number of 
Bramins of the place in honour of the manes of his forefathers. 


There are three religious divisions in this place, namely, Siwa conjie, 
Wishnoo conjie, and Jina conjie. 


The largest pagoda is dedicated to 
Sewa, where he is worshipped under the usual form of a lingum, or the 


creative attribute of Deity. As the Hindoos acknowlege five elements, 


water, earth, fire, air, and ether, so also they worship five different lingums, 
called Pancha lingdloo. 


The lingum here is made of earth, and conse-— 
quently represents that element 


The other four are made of stone, dis- 
tinguished by their colours according to the element which they are to 


represent. It appeared (for this is the theological expression) under a 
mango tree, the tree sacred to Mammudoo, or the God of Love, who 
makes his shafts from the young leaves of it 

In Wishnoo conjie, the deity called Wishnoo is worshipped, but it is here 
by no means so celebrated as the former, there being but few of this sect in 
the Carnatic. Jina conjie is scarcely worth mentioning; there are a few 
houses on the west side of the river where they have a temple, containing a 
a representation of Bhouda. 

According to the stalapuranam * this must have been a famous place in 
ancient times, as places at the distance of five yojanums on each cardinal 
point of the compass are represented as its gates or keys. Yo the east is 


Mahavellyporam, to the west Wirinjiporam, to the north Narrainawannam, 
and to the south Tindiwanam. 


A yojanum is equal to four coss, or eight 
miles, so that each of these places should be forty miles from Conjeveram, 


and this is very nearly the case. As we find pagodas of some note at all these 


* The best jf not the only geographical account of ancient Hindastan ; ; it deserves to. 
be translated, 
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places, we have reason to think that by gate is meant places of worship, to 
be visited before pilgrims are allowed to prostrate themselves before the 
principal deity. The pious Hindoos are obliged in all small pagodas to 
worship Puliar or Wikneswandu,* and Bayrudu, inferior deities repre- 
sended, the first by a god with an elephant’s head, and the second by a 
dog, before they can have access to the principal deities of the place. 

The real age of this large pagoda is lost in obscurity; but the Hindoos 
affirm that it was built by Weswakarmadu, the chief architect of the Dewatas. 
He lived in the golden age, and the gates were constructed by him of gold, 
which, in that happy era, constituted the common material. The Annagunda 
Krishnarailu, it is said, built the very extensive porticos erected on no fewer 
than a thousand pillars; and I think it probable that, under the reign of that 
prince, the pagoda acquired much of itscelebrity. It is now a noble build- 
ing, and well worth seeing; but as the Bramins would not allow me to view 
the interior, I disdained to take any notice of the exterior. The arrogance 
and contumely with which the Bramins in the Carnatic are allowed to treat 
Europeans, is almost proverbial ; and as it proceeds entirely from the motives 
which the Madras Dubashes are inculcating and spreading, it is becoming 
more and more intolerable. Something is due to inveterate prejudices, but 
to countenance them, and to suffer them to be encouraged, is acting with too 
much liberality. 

The only people at en that have the means of building or repairing 
pagodas, are the weavers, a great number of whom reside here. They are 
always the most dissolute, but at the same time the most useful set of men. 
They earn their money by great industry, and spend it like fools, in every 
kind of play. Owing to their sedentary life, they resemble their brethren in 
other countries in their sickly and meagre appearance. ‘T hey are not jealous 
of one another. The manufactures of this place are red handkerchiefs, 
turbans, and dressing cloths for men and women. Punjums, and other useful 
cloth, might no doubt be manufactured here as well as in other parts.of the 
Carnatic. Saltpetre might be made also, as the earth contains it in many 
streets in great abundance. Indeed I saw them collecting it, but whether to 
procure saltpetre from it, or to manure their gardens, I do not know; for it 
constitutes an excellent manure for sugar canes, chillies (capsicum annuum),, 
and for natchemy fiekds. I saw little appearance of saltpetre in other parts of 


* Ganesa,. 
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the Jaghire, or in the Arcot country, except at Wirinjiporam, where it is 
manufactured for sale. A banyan pays yearly fifty rupees rent to the Nabob, 
and sells his product, which amounts to about twenty candies, at eighty 
rupees per candy, to the country people. This amounts to 4641 pagodas. 
Now, if we deduct 160 pagodas for the expense of the manufacture and for 
the rent, there will remain a handsome profit of 250 pagodas 


Wallajanagur isa little town containing about 300 houses, twenty-five miles 


distant from Conjeveram, and three from Arcot. It is better known by the 
trade which it carries on all over the country than by its situation, or exter- 


nal attractions. It was built about forty years ago, by Raychie, the Nabob’s 
‘Dewan, who encouraged tradesmen from all quarters to settle in it, by 
promising them an exemption for five years from all duties, assessments, and 


customs, which are usually levied with great severity upon the houses, shops, 


persons, &c. of banyans, and other traders. ‘The consequence was a con- 


siderable concourse of people, who. have, by their industry and frugality, 
rendered its trade extensive and flourishing. Every article that India fur- 
nishes can be procured here, and even money transactions are carried on to a 
great amount. 

The situation of this place has been judiciously chosen, though probably 
‘owing to an accident, which pointed it out asa lucky spot. As its position is 
nearly centrical, it is well calculated to unite the trade of the Marattas, the 
‘Nizam, and the Mysore. countries, who send down annually a great host of 
lombardies, with their productions. They take, in return, salt, and some 
European articles, such as red cloth, knives, looking-glasses, &c. These 
the merchants keep ready while the lombardies go to the coast for salt. 

The want of rivers, and of wheel carriages, 1s not. so much felt in India 
as they would be in other countries, because ‘a set of people called Lom- 
bardies, or Brinjaries, dedicate the whole of their time to the transportation 
of goods from one province to another. They make their appearance. at 
certain seasons with droves of many thousand head of cattle; and as long as 
the roads continue in their present state, these people must remain the sole 
carriers of Indian merchandize. 

No other encouragement but a short exemption from. assessments and 
customs was necessary to render: Wallajanagur.a flourishing place ; the same 
‘Method would succeed in procuring similar establishments all along the coast. 
They would be of the utmost consequence to the English territory in that 
country, and to the revenue of the’ Company. ‘Those places would be 
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best fitted for the purpose where nature herself has opened a commu- 
nication between the upper and lower countries: for example, near all 
the great rivers or passes where we find the lombardies enter the low 
country. Rajanagram, near Rajamundry, is 1 believe well situated, and 
would require but little encouragement to render it flourishing. Another 
place of the kind in the Muglatore, one between Ellore and Masulipatam, 
andi several on both banks of the Kistnah, and near Ongole, would give 
a favourable turn to trade in the Circars. 

Vellore, or as the natives call it, Ray Ellore, or. Stone Ellore (to distins 
guisly it from Ellore in the Circars, called Upper Ellore, or Salt Ellore) is 
well known in this country, as it has been constantly one of the principal 
stations of the Company’s forces. ‘Tradition says it was built about five 
hundred years ago by a Polygar called Bomma Naidoo, who, having dis- 
covered a concealed treasure, was anxious to secure his independence. 
His family continued masters of the place during about one hundred years, 
when they were obliged to resign themselves to the mercy of Kirstmarailoo 
of Annagunda, who appeared with a large force before the place. About 
fifty years ago it came into the possession of the Nabob of Arcot, who still. 
possesses* the revenue of the country, of which Vellore is the capital. 

The hill fort is now almost entirely neglected, but the lower is said to be 

very strong. In the broad and deep ditch are many alligators, turtle, and 
large fish: the alligators are not molested, and seemingly. do not attempt to 
attack the human species) The Pettah is very large and populaus; the 
inhabitants are chiefly Malabarst and Moormen, many of whom belong to the 
sons of Tippoo Sultan, to whom Vellore has been assigned as their future 
place of residence.t The palaces built for them are on a very large scale, 
and accommodated to their own notions of comfort and elegance. 
_ The country round Vellore is very well cultivated, and diversified with 
many chains of hills: it is indeed one of the larger valleys formed by those 
ranges of hills called the Mysore Table-land, which I conceive to be nearly 
on a level with the summits of the highest among these mountains. 

Sautghur is the last place in our way through the Carnatic of any conse- 
quence, and it is more remarkable for what it has been than what it is at 
present. By the Hindoos it is called Sewana Kandala Dirgum. It con- 


* At the time this was written. + Properly Tamuls. 
} Since the mutiny at Vellore in 1807, they have been removed to Bengah. 
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sists of seven fortified hills (as its Moorish name expresses); but as the 
names of these are Telinga, it is evident that it was originally a Hindoo 
establishment. Its founder, according to tradition, was a Soodra of the 
name of Pirmalnaidoo, who fortified these hills about five hundred years 
ago, at a time when this part of the country was in the hands of a great 
number of independent Polygars. There is abundance of fine water on the 
hill called Gunga Sagragadda in a bason of the rock, which is said to 
be unfathomable: this bason is about half-way up the hill, and has no 
appearance whatever of having been the crater of a volcano. The hill 
is composed of sienite, and is in all respects similar to the other moun- 


tains of the Carnatic: the soil produced by the decomposition of this 
rock is favourable to vegetation. Hence these hills are covered with a 


variety of trees and shrubs: the trees however are small, because the soil 
is not deep, and the roots soon penetrating to the rock, the plants are 
stinted in their growth. 

From the top of these hills there is a very extensive prospect of a highly 
cultivated country ; in the valley immediately below, a branch of the sandy 
bed of the Palaroo was seen winding along. When we saw it it was destitute 
of water, and this I understand is the case during the greatest part of the 
year: hence the natives call it Goddaeroo, or the empty sterile river. The 
valleys towards the Gauts are very narrow, and indeed nothing but empty 
chasms. There is a very fine view of them from this place, especially of 
the Peddanaikdurgum pass, in which we saw with the naked eye travellers 
ascending. | | 

This place is very unhealthy in the rainy season; on this account the 
Nabobs of Arcot formerly kept their state prisoners here, when policy or 
some other motive prevented then from putting them to a violent death. 


In the warm season this valley, which is contiguous to that of Ambore, is 
remarkably hot. 


Hurryhur, 7th October, 1800. 


TRACT Il. 


STATISTICAL FRAGMENTS ON THE MYSORE. 


Tue information collected in this Tract was acquired while I acted as 
assistant to Col. Mackenzie, superintendant of the Mysore survey. In the 
year 1800 I was appointed to this situation, and received a sct of instruc- 
tions; according to which I have digested all the particulars that have come 
to my knowledge. Indeed this Tract may be considered as simply an 
abridzement of a report laid before the Government of Fort St. George. 


I. STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


The greatest variation of the thermometer, in the course of one day 
_ during sixteen months, was 28°: this happened in the month of April 1800. 
The greatest difference in one month was 36°, and in the course of sixteen 
months 51°. For the thermometer stood at 56° in the palace of Bengalore, 


on the 26th December, 1800; and in my tent on the 8th of May, 1800, it 
Was as high as 107°: but I must observe, that the thermometer had been 


carried in a box on a man’s head during the greatest part of the day, on 
our march from Bengalore to Madavaram, and that it stood at 107° imme- 
diately on being put up in my tent: so that it was perhaps rather the direct 
heat of the sun, than of the atmosphere, that produced this elevation. 
The greatest heat in the houses during the month of April is 87° or 88°. 

In the palace of Bengalore the thermometer, during the year 1800, 
never rose higher than 82°, and in the coldest season of the same year, it 
. fell in a tent to 52°. In the palace at the same time it was 56°, 


Il. STATE OF THE BAROMETER. 


The weather and temperature have very little effect on the barometer in 
India. ‘Lhe greatest variation in the course of a day during sixteen 
ee 
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months amounted to 0°3 inch: the regular daily variation is about 0°05 
inch. 

To try what influence solar heat might have on the column of quicksilver, 
I exposed a barometer, with a thermometer attached to it, to the sun for 
about an hour; another corresponding barometer and thermometer I kept 
in my tent. The difference between the thermometers was about 30°, and 
that of the barometers about 0°05 inch. The real change in bulk ought to 
have been nearly twice as great, as we learn from the experiments of 
General Roy and Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn: but my barometer was 
not sufficiently delicate for measuring minute alterations in length. I made 
no attempt to ascertain the amount of the diurnal rise and fall of the 
barometer between the tropics, as first pointed out by Bouguer, and 
lately determined with considerable accuracy by Messrs. Langsdorf and 
Horner: such observations would have required better barometers than 
I was provided with, nor is it likely that observations, made in an inland 
district, should have been attended with such regular results as those made 
at sea by the Russian philosophers above mentioned. 


WI. PREVAILING WINDS. 


The prevailing winds in the eastern and northern parts of the Mysore, 
according to the accounts of the natives and my own observations, are the 
following. About the beginning of June and in July, the wind blows 
steadily from the west and the south-west, and ought to bring abundance 
of rain. ‘This was the case particularly in the years 1800, 1801, and 1804, 
im the southern districts of the Mysore; while the northern with the same 
wind had no rain. 

In August and September the wind varies from the south-west to the 
north-west, bringing rain from both quarters. In the latter end of Sep- 
tember and in October the wind veers round to the east and north-east, and 
from that quarter the heaviest rains are expected. About Hurryhurr rain is 
invariably expected in this season, after the wind has blown for three days 
successively from the narth or north-east. 

In November and December the northerly winds prevail, and to them are 
ascribed the coldness of this season, as well as the frequent fevers and 
other disorders. 


In January and February the wind blows chiefly from the south, and 1s 
P | 
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said to be healthy and pleasant. On the coast the along-shore winds 
‘(blowing from the same quarter) prevail during this season; they are 
esteemed very unpleasant, strong, and unhealthy: they do not extend in 
the bay to any great distance from the shore. 

The different effects of winds upon the human body seem to be connected 
with their degree of moisture and dryness. The along-shore winds seem to 
stop the perspiration, while the land winds promote it. Hence probably the 
difference of their salubrity at least in some degree. 

In April and May the winds are changeable, commonly blowing in the 
forenoon from the west, and in the afternoon from the east. These east 
winds bring violent storms, showers of rain and hail, accompanied by loud 
peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. 

The weather before rain becomes invariably sultry and calm, then the 
wind blows hot and dry from the rainy quarter, and effects the sensations in 
the same way, though not in the same degree, as the land wind on the 


coast. 
IV. RAIN. 


As the Mysore participates of two monsoons, namely, the Malabar monsoon 
from June to September, and the Coromandel monsoon from September to 
December, more rain falls in it than in any other part of India. The rain 
of the former monsoon is attended with distant murmuring thunder, and 
frequent lightning, and seldom falls very heavy; while that of the latter 
pours down with great violence, fills the largest tanks in a few hours, and 
often lasts for many days with little intermission. The thunder is louder 
and the flashes of lightning more vivid. 

The rains in April and May are of the accidental kind, heavy short 
¢howers from the east quarter. The drops are large and fall at a distance 


from each other. 
V. ATMOSPHERE, 


The atmosphere is, generally speaking, serene and clear from January to 
May; during the first part of this season, however, the mornings are foggy, 
and about the end of it, in May, particularly the afternoons, are cloudy. The 
clouds begin to show themselves at noon along the eastern Ghauts, end 
draw from. all eastern points, in different directions, to the western hemis- 


phere. 


E2 
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[ Fogs, 
From the month of June to September the clouds come from the west- 
ward, and often obscure the sky for whole weeks: they have the appearance 
of detached broken bodies, and the rain from them is drizzly and per- 
severing. 

Krom the latter end of August to October, heavy clouds in the east 
before and after sun-set, of a crimson and fiery colour, prognosticate imme- 
diate rain. ‘They often assume the appearance of a fiery meteor.. Hence I 
am disposed to suspect, that the meteor seen on the 13th December, 1801, 
at Madras, and visible also in the Mysore, was nothing but a cloud of this 
kind. 


The clouds in all seasons appeared to me to draw with the wind. 


VI. FOGS. 


In some parts of the country heavy fogs, or rather mists, precede rain : 


thus about Chittledroog, from August to October, the hills are obscured 
till about ten in the forenoon. In general, fogs prevail all over the country 
in the months of December and January, after the rains are over, and have 


been abundant: they begin after midnight, and render the atmosphere chilly 
till seven in the morning, or a little later, when they are dispersed by the 
heat of the sun. No rain ever falls in these months. Hence these fogs are 
highly useful to the growth of plants, as they clear them from dust, and 


open their pores, and supply them with nourishment, which they could not 
obtain from the earth in this season. Without these irrigations very little 


salt petre could be made, as the earth which contains it can be recognised 
only after is has attracted this moisture. 

I had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the changes in 
the atmosphere, and the circumstances attending the rising of heavy fogs, 
when I had the superintendance of the saltpetre works. in the northern 
Circars, and was obliged to ride early in the morning on horseback to 
distant villages, Before three o’clock the weather was usually serene and 
calm, but about that time a gust of warm wind set in, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards I was involved in clouds of mist, so thick, that frequently 
I could not see my horse keeper a few yards before or behind me: I found 
it often so cold that I dismounted and walked until day light. 

In this season, and by means of the heavy fogs, is the vinegar of Senna- 
galu obtained, which is so much prized by the Moormen and rich Hindoos. 
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It is made by spreading pieces of muslin cloth on the flowering sennaga 
(cicer arictinum, Bengal gram) after sun-set, and removing them before the 
sun gets through the clouds of mist. The moisture, with which they are 
quite wet, is wrung from them, and preserved for use. This acid juice, . 
according to the analysis of Vauquelin, contains oxalic, malic, and a little 
acetic acid. | 


VIT. DEWS. 


Dews are heaviest in December and January, before the fogs set in. 
They become perceptible about eight or nine o’clock in the evening, at a 
time when the atmosphere is perfectly serene and clear. On the Coro- 
mandel coast, we are not so much afraid of exposing ourselves to them as 
they seem to be in other parts of the world. Many Europeans, and almost 
all the natives, sleep. during the night in the open air, without the least in- 
jury to their health. 


VIII. HAIL. 


Hail falls only in the hottest season, in April and May. It is usually in 
pieces of the weight of half an ounce, but sometimes of very considerable 
magnitude*. It is accompanied by heavy thunder, and storms or gusts of 
wind from the eastward. Showers of hail are more frequent above the 
Ghauts than below them. The natives call the hail rainstones, and ascribe 
to it great invigorating virtues. 


IX. THUNDER. 


- The loudest peals of thunder take place in the month of May. The cor- 
ruscations are then very vivid and frequent, and followed almost immedi- 
ately by the thunder clap. This is the only season in which buildings, trees, 
and animals are struck by lightning. The natives of India, however, do 


* Masses of immense size are said to have fallen from the clouds at different periods: in the 
latter part of Tippoo Sultan’s reign it is on record, and well authenticated, that a piece fell 
near Seringapatam of the size of an elephant, which by the Sultan’s officers was reported to 
produce “ the etiect of fire on the skin of those who touched it:’?—a comparison naturally - 
made by persons ignorant of the seusation of extreme frigidity. It is stated that two days 
elapsed before it was entirely dissolved, during which time it exhaled such a stench as to pre. 
vent people from approaching it: fear probably occasioned the latter report. That this 
account is in the public records of Tippoo’s reign, I have from a gentleman of the greatest 
respectability of character, and high in the civil service of the Honourable Company. 
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not betray any fear. Like the vulgar in Europe, they believe that the 


damage is done by thunderbolts, or stones that are discharged from the clouds. 

The clouds in this season are hurried along by violent storms, often ac- 
companied by whirlwinds, from all parts of the eastern Ghauts; and when 
they meet each other, a dreadful scene of thunder and lightning, and 
whirlwinds, immediately presents itself; but it does not continue long; for 
the clouds are again dispersed in quick motions to the westward, and leave 
the atmosphere serene and delightful. 

During the rainy season (seven months in the year), thunder is almost 
daily heard; but at a great distance. Flashes of lightning are seen very 


often. The peals a are rather louder during the rains of the Coromandel 
monsoon. 


X. EARTHQUAKES. 


These commotions of the earth are never violent, and by no means 
frequent in this country, occurring only about once in five years. I felt 
one at Toomkoor, on the 23d of October 1800. It is remarkable that, at 
the same time, a violent hurricane raged along the coast from Ongole to 
Masulipatam. ‘The shock was felt at Bengalore, and in most other parts of 
the Mysore; and it was stronger in the south than in the province where I 
was. It seemed to come from the north; proceeding southward, along the 
inland range of hills, and to be guided farther by those of which Sivaganga 
and Sewendroog are the most conspicuous. 

During the violent hurricane of Ongole, just mentioned, large masses of 
fire were seen to fall upon those hills so well known for their influence on 
the needle; and rain fell at both places, during the time, in the greatest 


abundance. These hills are composed chiefly of a kind of magnetic iron- 
stone. 


XI. GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The peninsula of Hindostan is called, with great propriety, a promontory 
of Asia, as it consists of chains of mountains stretching from that immense 
continent into the Eastern Ocean, to within a few degrees of the equinoctial 
line. The eastern side of the peninsula, called Coromandel and Orixa, 
has, at most places, a gradual ascent from the sea shore to the interior; but 
the western, or Malabar coast, is all along, I understand, mountainous, 
rising abruptly from the sea into high ridges of hills. 
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The inland country is longitudinally intersected, at unequal distances, by 
single or aggregated chains of hills, running north and south, or in a 
direction nearly parallel to the two coasts. ‘These mountains belong all to 
the primitive class of rocks, and consist, as far as I have examined them, 
of sienite, mixed here and there with granite. In some places they are 
capped with beds of newer rocks, and floetz mountains are observed here and 
there crossing the country, and Joining, as it were, the primitive chains to 
each other. It must not be supposed that the mountains keep these direc- 
tions with mathematical accuracy; on the contrary, deviations are by no 
means uncommon. We sometimes find small chains of primitive mountains 
running east and west, and sometimes floetz mountains running north and 
south. But, upon the whole, the directions of the mountains are as I have 
stated them. 

The principal ranges of the peninsula present themsclves best to our view 
when we cross the country from east to west. They lie at uncertain and 
unequal distances from each other, and, accordingly, sometimes form wide 
and sometimes narrow valleys. Of the latter kind are the valleys between 
the eastern Ghauts, called Pollams; and of the former, different parts of 
the Mysore. 

The usual height of the hills, reckoning from the base to the summit, 
scarcely exceeds 800 or 1000 feet. But as the country is continually rising, 
the height of the inland mountains, above the level of the sea, frequently 
amounts to 4000 feet. 

The eastern Ghauts form the frontier of the Mysore country, by which 
it is separated from the Carnatic. They constitute the exterior of the east 
ranges of hills, which run along the whole length of the peninsula from Cape 
Commorin, stretching up to the continent of Asia. In many parts, the 
ascent over them into the Mysore is very high and difficult, while in others 
it is more sloping and protracted. These places are called passes; and 
there is a considerable number of them. The pass at Peddanaigdirgum has, 
reckoning from the bottom of it to the first resting place, or choultry, ina 
distance of between six and seven miles, about 600 fect of elevation. That 
between Kistnagherry and Ryacotah, is nearly as high, but it is much 
longer, not less than fourteen miles, and consequently not so steep. 

The Mysore country, above the Ghauts, is often called the Table Land, 
a denomination very little descriptive of its appearance ; as it is by no means 
plain or flat, but in some parts mountainous, and every where undulating. 
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The part which presents itself first for our consideration, is that situated 


between the eastern Ghauts, and the first parallel chain of mountains to the 
west of them. These two chains, in the northern part of the country, 


are about eighty or ninety miles distant from each other ; but they gradually 
approach as we proceed south; and near Ryacotah they scem to run into 
each other. The northern extremity is marked by interrupted chains of 
hills, which run from the Ghauts towards the western range. Nundy- 
droog is the highest hill of that chain, and the hill fort of Nidjoil one of 
the most western. The distance between this east and west chain and 

: Ryacotah, is about eighty miles. 

: The countries adjoining to this part are, the Carnatic, or rather the 
Pollams, to the east; the ceded districts, to the north; the inland country 
of Mysore, to the west; and part of the Borramahl, to the south. 
Formerly the whole of this district belonged to the Mysore; but at present, 
the eastern and southern parts are annexed to the Company’s dominions ; 
the remainder belongs to the Mysore Rajah. 

This tract of country seems to constitute the highest part of the whole 
peninsula of Hindostan. It rises gradually from the Ghauts towards Benga- 
lore. At the end of the Peddanaigdurgum pass, the barometer stood at 

- twenty-eight inches, nearly at the same height as it did on the top of 
- Sautghur, one of the highest hills below the pass. At Baetamungalum it 
stood at 27°5 inches: and at Bengalore, at 27-2 inches. These determina- 


tions give us the respective heights of these places above the level of the 
sea, as follows: 


Feet. 
Peddanaigdurgum,........--ceeceerces 1907 
Baetamungalum,.....--+-++- Kenia ets 2435 


Bengalore, .....+sceccecceeeeccssece . 2807 


According to the same mode of calculation, the top of Siwagunga, the 
highest mountain in this part of the Mysore, is about 4600 feet above the 
level of Madras, 

The high tracts of ground, which give this district an undulating appear- 
ance, generally run from north to south, or following the direction of the 
great mountain ranges. ‘The soil on these high grounds is red and gravelly, 
and very often rocks of sienite, or granite, appear upon its surface. These 
masses of stone have usually so little cohesion, that they may be easily 
broken by means of iron crows; and they admit even wooden tent pins to 


fy 
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be driven into them. The lower parts of these high grounds are intersected 
by nullahs, or deep ravines torn up by the torrents of water that are pre- 
cipitated from the heights in the rainy season. 

The tops of these ridges are usually very barren, producing nothing but a 
small jungle, chiefly composed of dodone@a viscosa, convolvulus cuneatus, 
erythrorylon areolatum, and a thorny new species of darleria, very simi- 
lar to the barleria prionitis. 

The soil in the valleys is quite different; for, during the rains, the finer 
particles of the decomposed rocks are deposited in them, and form a good 
and loamy mixture. The lowest part of the valley is cultivated with rice, 
or sugar. The latter requires the best soil; while, for the former, a copious 
supply of water is necessary. ‘This is easily obtained in the wet season, 
from the rivulets, or nullahs, and in the dry, from tanks (or reservoirs of 
water), for the construction of which this country is remarkably favourable. 
Plantations of cocoa nuts, jack, and other trees, are likewise found here, par- 
ticularly near the villages, which are built on the first ascent from the valley, 
where the soil is of a middling quality, namely, a mixture of loam, sand, 
and oxide of iron, with a portion of vegetable and animal matter. Raghie, 
and some other small and dry grains, are also cultivated here. Higher 
up, towards the top of the ridge, a silicious sand prevails in the soil, 
which produces nothing but horsegram, a grain, on that account, very 
cheap in this part of the Mysore. Below the superficial soil, there is com- 
monly a bed of gravel, whieh immediately covers a sienitic or granitic rock, 
very often ina state of disintegration, considerably advanced. 

As the proportion of the constituents in these rocks is far from uniform, | 
a corresponding diversity is observable in the soil produced by its disinte- 
gration. We find capacious veins, consisting of nothing but quartzy gravel 
of different sizes. In other places, where felspar has prevailed, we find a 
fine white pipe-clay in great abundance; and where hornblende has been 
the prevailing constituent, we find abundance of ycllow ochre. Both the 
pipe-clay and ochre are used by the natives for different purposcs. 

The district on the north of this is similar, both in its aspect and bounda- 
ries, being surrounded on all sides by ranges of hills. But it is lower than — 
the district which has just been described. The descent from Bengalore, 
as we proceed northwards, is perceptible, though by no means rapid. At 
Sirah; on the high ground near the large Mussulman mausoleum, the 
barometer stood at 27-85, which makes it, in a distance of eighty-four miles, 
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about 584 feet lower than Bengalore, or about 2223 feet above the level of 
the sea. The loftiest mountains in this part of the country are in the eastern 
range; but I donot suppose that any of them is 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Those of the Chittledroog are much lower; and the highest from 
the bottom to the top, not quite 900 feet. Some smaller hills and ridges 
cross the country in different directions. They are usually composed of 
stratified rocks, low and flat on the top, and clad with fine long grass. 
Whereas the primitive rocks are covered with trees and different kinds of 
underwood. | 

The soil of this part of the country is similar to that already described 
till we come to Sirah, where the stratified hills make their appearance. It 
then becomes alternately black and red, sometimes gravelly and stony. 
Through its surface appear perpendicular layers of slate, which are often in- 
tersected with quartz or marl. The slate is iron-shot, and always decom- 
posing and red. 

The culture is the same as in the last described district, except in the 
country where the stratified hills occur. On the black soil jonnaloo and 
cotton are the principal crops; while on the red soil raghie flourishes best. 
The underwood on the uncultivated land, which is véry extensive, consists 
chiefly of the prickly mimosas, cassia auriculata, &c. 

The soil often contains common salt, and on that account is favourable to 
the growth of cocoa-nut trees, of which there are very large plantations in 
the valleys. 

Having passed the Chittledroog ranges of hills, we descend into an ex- 
tensive and variegated valley which leads towards the river Tumbudra. Both 
the eastern and western boundaries of this valley are at a great distance, 
though they may be observed at times. The low country is variously inter- 
sected with floetz mountains and ridges that seem to be connected with or to 
bear on one or other of the principal ranges. Some of these are high, and 
all contain in their rocks much iron and magnesia. The narrow valleys be- 
tween them have a fine rich soil, which is seldom of the kind called cotton 
soil, but red and loamy, as it is brought by the rain water from the hills, 
which are much given to decomposition. 

The hills are clad with a fine verdure, and the trees grow on them toa 


pretty large size, particularly the sandal tree. 


Grass also seems to be in 
abundance. 


North of Mayacondah, a place about half way between Chit- 
tledroog and the river, the country becomes long waving. We see here 
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and there single hills or short ranges. The former are mostly sienitic, or 
pranitic, the latter slaty. The nearer we come to the river the more the 
cotton soil and marl abound. The river is constantly accompanied by ranges 
of hills. The farthest west of these which I have seen are those of Buswa- 
patam, through which the river winds. ‘They consist of several ranges of 


The southernmost is composed of a striped siliceous slate, but 


mountains. 
The soil along the river is 


those towards the centre consist of clay slate. 
mostly black cotton soil, and below it are beds of mica slate. 
Hurryhurr is one of the principal places in this part of the country. It 
lies on the banks of the Tumbudra, is about 1831 feet above the level 
of Madras, and is probably the lowest point of the whole Mysore. The 
perpendicular height of the hills here does not exceed four or five hundred 
feet. 
In all these countries the natives distinguish, in their revenue accounts, 
eight different kinds of soil, for which different productions are particu- 
larized. The names of these soils in the Canary language, together with the 


meaning of the terms, are as follows: 
Yara, black cotton ground, quite free from stones. 


- Kara, the same, but stony. 

- Kengala, kempu, red soil mixed with loam and vegetable mould. 
- Morallu, molalu, sandy soil. 

- Kallu, murbu, stony and gravelly soil. 

. Bila, carlu, white stiff loam. 

. Maska, masbu, cabbou, garden soil. 


- Sondu, salt ground. 
The productions of these soils will be best seen in the following table. It 


may be proper to notice that the general division of the country into low and 
high ground has not been attended to, because the productions of the former 
are exclusively rice and sugar. Hence wherever such productions are speci- 
fied they indicate at the same time the situation of the ground on which they 
are produced. Every other species of grain is the production of high 
grounds, or of places that cannot be watered. Wheat is chiefly cultivated 
in the beds of tanks after their water has been expended in irrigating the rice 


and sugar fields. 
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The names of the grain on the table are according to the Telinga language. 


The following table exhibits the Linnean names of these vegetable sub- 
stances respectively : 


Dhaniam ...... Oryza sativa. 

Chollu ........ Eleusine corrocana. 

Ganta...... -.+- Holcus spicatus. 

KOMlavessiwacns Panicum italicum, millet. = 
Jonna.......... Holcus sorghum. 

Chama.......... Panicum meliacium. corre 
Goduma........ Triticum aristatum, wheat. 
Aruga.......... Paspalum frumentaceum. 

Warga.......... Panicum pilosum. : 
Kanda.......... Cytisus cajan, red gram. 

Wulawa ........ Glycine tomentosa, horse gram. : 
Anuma.......... Dolichos spicatus, cow gram. 

Pessara..... »ee+» Phaseolus mungo, green gram. 

Sennaga ........ Cicer arietinum, chick pea. 

Amda .......... Ricinus communis, castor oil. 

Nuwa ....... Sesamum orientale, gingelie oil seed. 
Werrynuwa...... Anthemis? oil seed. 

Minuma ........ Phaseolus minimus, black gram. 

Bobara .......... Dolichos catianus. 

Alsanda.......... Dolichos sinensis. 

Pratty .......... Gossypium herbaceum, cotton. ‘ 
Cherruku....... - Saccharum officinale, sugar cane. 


XII. RIVERS, TANKS, &c. 


The largest river in that part of the Mysore of which we have been speak- 
ing is the Tumbudra, which may be considered as bounding the country on 
the north. It comes from the western Ghauts, taking an easterly direction, 
and to judge from its rapidity and from the depth of the channel which it 
has cut, it must have a great fall. It receives its waters from rivulets and 
torrents which, during the rainy season, precipitate themselves in every 
direction from the hills. It proceeds from the western Ghauts in two distinct 
streams, called the Tunga and the Budra. These unite not far from Hurry- 
hurr, and then the name of the river is constituted by joining together the 
two names which distinguished its two branches. From Hurryhurr it runs 
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in a north-easterly direction, and at no great distance disembogues itself into 
the Kistnah. 

As the Tumbudra has cut a deep channel for itself, and is every where 
surrounded by steep banks, it is quite useless for the purposes of irrigation. 
During the hottest months very fine musk melons and some other vegetables 
are raised in its beds. 

The wood which grows on the western Ghauts might be readily floated on 
this river to the coast. It might serve also to convey the products of the 


Mysore in flat-bottomed boats to the British dominions near the sea. 
The only boats at present in use are round baskets covered with buffalo 


skins. They hold about fifteen men, and, notwithstanding their wretched 
appearance, have been employed to convey armies and even artillery across 
the river. The natives often cross the river upon cutchery pots (earthen pots 
with a narrow mouth), on which they support themselves, and in which they 
keep their clothes dry. 

The smaller rivulets are of more consequence to the farmer, as they con- 
vey water into the tanks, without the aid of which the low grounds would 
yield little or nothing. This water, when it happens to rise from springs, is 
often brackish in the summer season; yet it answers the purposes of cultiva- 
tion, and is often drawn laboriously by means of pacotas to water rice and 
sugar fields. In the rainy season the water of the rivers is usually of a deep 


red from the quantity of clay, tinged with iron, which it holds in suspen- 
sion. It is generally sweet, being in fact rain water, and is considered by 


the natives as peculiarly palatable, and even preferred by them to the waters 
of the Ganges. 

In the southern parts of the Mysore the largest river is the Cavery. It 
receives several small rivers from the northern parts of the Mysore; two of 
which, the Arkawatty and Dachanapinnaky, run almost the whole length 
of the country, rising from the Nundydrug hill, in the north, and flowing 
into the Cavery nearly at the southern extremity of the district. These rivers 
during the rainy season are very rapid and difficult to cross. 

There are no lakes in the northern parts of the Mysore; but abundance 
of tanks or artificial reservoirs in the higher grounds. In the low valleys, 
where the black cotton soil predominates, there are very few. These tanks 
receive the water from the neighbouring high grounds, and are employed to 
water the rice and sugar fields. They are frequently surrounded by stone 
walls or facings, and are furnished with regular sluices to let out the water. 


5 
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I conceive that the ground now occupied by tanks might be husbanded 
much better, by taking advantage of higher and favourable situations, so 
that many of the spots now covered with water might be cultivated 

The water in these tanks being rain water is always sweet, and though 
muddy, is preferred by the natives to well water, which is limpid but often 
brackish. The matter which the water deposites in the bottom of the tank 
forms a rich soil, upon which fine crops of wheat are sometimes raised after 
the whole of the water has been employed. 

With the natives of India I am much inclined to ascribe to water a number 
of disorders with which they are afflicted, as intermittent fevers, obstruc- 
tions in the viscera, and all the multitude of diseases that proceed from this 
latter cause. I have observed that in those parts of India where the soil is 
black and calcareous these disorders are general and endemical; I have ob- 
served also that those who drink water brought by the rivers in the rainy 
season are subject at that time to fevers and agues. ‘The precaution used by 
some officers of my acquaintance of boiling their water, and insisting on 
those under their command using the same precaution, has kept .whole de. 
tachments in good health in countries considered as peculiarly injurious to 
those who are obliged to live in them. 

The natives of India have a very simple mode of rendering turbid water 
drinkable. They rub a little alum or induga (the seed of strychnos potatorum) 
on the sides of a pot, and then pouring the water into it let it remain at rest 


for a little time. The earthy matter is immediately precipitated, and the 
water becomes clear and limpid. 


XIII. MOUNTAINS AND MINERALS. 


Very little can be added to the general description of the country already 
given. ‘Lhe principal range of mountains is abruptly rising and falling. 
Distant points appear often as separated from each other by great efforts of 
nature. The intervening chasm is frequently eight or ten miles long, and 
very little elevated above the low country. 

Ihe western range of hills in the district of Bengalore run so interruptedly 
that, when among them, we fancy they have no particular direction or arrange- 
ment. In the country between the two north and south ranges, which may 
be called flat or plain, single hills or even whole clusters of them occur of 


the same nature and appearance as the principal chains. The greatest num- 
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ber of these hills occur near Colar. All these hills abound with underwood 
and trees, few of which, however, grow to any considerable size. The soil 
on them is mostly a fine black vegetable mould, very fertile, but not suffi- 
ciently deep to afford nourishment for large trees. Springs of excellent water 
are to be found on most of them. Their surface is usually covered with 
stones of different sizes, which render the ascent very difficult.. They never 
contain any metallic ores so far as I know, except ores of iron. 

Almost all the hills about Bengalore are sienitic; but, to the south- 
east of Ooscotah, a place between Bengalore and Colar, there occur hills 
composed of a soft, ferruginous, clay slate. They are low, flat at their 
tops, and mostly barren. The soil about them is a fine argillaceous red 
earth. Gold is found in small quantities near these hills, either mixed with 
the soil, or interspersed in quartzy stones. 

Near Sirah the hills seem to be all of secondary formation. 
in straight lines, in various directions; are quite bare of trees ; but, in the 
wet season, have a green appearance, from the long-hill grass (anthistiria 
barbata), which is almost the only vegetable that grows on them. These 
hills are almost constantly covered at top with a kind of magnetic ironstone, 
which withstands the decomposing powers of the air and water much longer 
than the lower parts of the hills, which seem to be composed of ferruginous 


They run 


slate clay. 
The lower ridges, north and west of Chittledroog, consist of a compound 


in which chlorite, oxide of iron, and sometimes hornblende prevail. They 
often form basins of considerable size, which have a very fertile soil. Many 
of them are naked; but some of them are covered with fine grass, and pro- 
duce trees of a middling size, of which the sandal is the most remarkable. 

Having given an idea of the nature of the various mountains which occur 
in this part of India, I shall now attempt to describe the different minerals 
which I met with while traversing it in all directions. 

1, The great rock, which in fact constitutes the basis of the whole coun- 
try isa kind of sienite, composed for the most part of four different ingre- 
dients; namely, quartz, felspar, hornblende, and mica. The quartz has 
usually a dull greyish white colours and veins of it, from four to ten inches 
thick, often traverse the rock in different directions. The felspar varies in 
tolour, from a silver white to a deep brick red, and is the most copious con- 
stituent of the rock. The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very 
much given to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished from the 

2) 
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hornblende, even when the stone is nearly in a state of disintegration: the 
hornblende, in that state, has assumed a brown ochre colour, and has lost 
all lustre and cohesion; while the mica retains both its colour, lustre, and 
cohesion to the last, and becomes only more apparent by the progress of 
disintegration. This is particularly exemplified in the Mysore country, 
where the waving high ground consists of sienite decomposed into pipe-clay, 
intermixed with micaccous shining particles, and grains of quartz. 

The inland range of the Ghauts is composed of sienite as well as .the 
eastern Ghauts, with this difference, that the felspar is of a beautiful brick 


red colour, and the predominating ingredient. 


Mica also abounds in some 
of the hills. 


I have seen specimens of mica slate, from mountains situated 
on the west side of Bengalore; but have never seen any such rock in the 
eastern range. 

The kind of rock just described, which is a very handsome stone, con- 
tinues to Nidgcul; but, in the range that crosses the country, of which 


Nundydroog is the principal hill, it becomes intermediate between the sie- 


nite of the eastern and inland ranges. The felspar is more red, and the 


mica more conspicuous than in the eastern Ghauts ; but not so beautiful as 
at Siwagunga and Sewendroog. 

The ranges of hills to which Chittledroog belongs are exactly of the 
same composition. In some places the felspar is of a fine red, in others of 
a silvery white colour. 

When this rock begins to decompose, it assumes a slaty form, the layers of 
which are pretty thick; but as the disintegration advances, it scales off in 
thin laminw, which are very brittle; and in them the mica is more appa- 
rent than in the fresh rock. 

This rock is every where given to decomposition, probably on account of 
the great proportion of iron which it contains; and this decomposition is 
much farther advanced in the lower than in the higher parts of the moun- 
tains. On the summits of the hills the soundest stones are always found, 
because every thing that has been loosened by decomposition is washed 
down by the monsoon rains. In the lowest part of the country, usually at 


some depth below the surface, the same sienitic rock occurs, almost always 


decomposed, and without cohesion or colour. The felspar is commonly con- 


verted into pipe-clay; the hornblende is either entirely gone or changed 
into ochre; the mica still brilliant, and the quartz entire. 


2. Granite (a compound of quartz, felspar, and mica), is chiefly observed 
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in the low country, where the black soil prevails, almost always in a state of 
decomposition, and very friable. The felspar is usually large, rhomboidal, 
silvery, or milk white; often so soft as to verge upon the state of pipe-clay. 
The mica is in thin plates, little affected by decomposition, of a greyish 


white colour, and often in large pieces. 
In these two rocks, besides the constituents already mentioned, we fre- 


quently observe the following minerals : 

3. Garnets. In many hills they constitute an integral part of the sienitic 
compound; but more in the lower than the higher parts of the country. 
Garnets occur very frequently in the mountains of the Lower Ghauts ; but 
I have not, or very seldom, seen them in the Mysore. 

4. Diamond spar. The same observations apply to this mineral as to garnet. 

5. Pistazite*, a mineral of a yellowish green colour, sometimes in con- 
fused, slender, needle-like crystals; oftener compact, in dots, and over- 
lying the sienite in small stripes. Its hardness isthat of quartz, which 
it resembles much in appearance and fracture. I consider it as merely 
quartz, coloured with green earth; a substance that occurs in India, as I 


have seen specimens of it from the Dekan. 
6. Granatite of Werner. This mineral I have found in the southern 


parts of the Mysore. 

7. Chlorite slate. This mineral forms the constituent of the hills near 
Sirah. It is of a greenish blue colour, with yellowish ochrey spots ; lustre 
silky ; longitudinal fracture fibrous; very soft. Cubic crystals of brown 
iron stone occur in it, from two lines in diameter to one inch. When this 
mineral is decomposed it becomes quite brittle, red, and ochrey, and stains the 
fingers. Iron-shot quartz is often found massive in it. 

8. Clay iron stone constitutes some ranges of hills near Chittledroog, and 


the hills north of Hurryhurr. 
9, Drawing slate, found in different parts of the a about Chittle- 


droog. 
10. Schorl, in quartz, near Hurryhurr. - 
11. Mica slate, occurs often below the beds of marl in countries where 


the black cotton soil prevails. 
12. Flinty slate, with alternate stripes of a red and grey colour. 


the cover of most hills here. Magnetic iron stone occurs in it in nests. 


It forms 


* Euclase of Haity ? 
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13. Bluish black quartz. 


14, Pot stone and actinolite occur frequently in nestsnear Matod. It has 
a considerable admixture of iron; for when it decomposes it becomes quite 
red. 

15. Asbestoid, found in the pot stone near Talem. 

16. Ligniform asbestus, among the Mayacondah hills. 

17. Lamellar actinolite, at Hurryhurr. 

18. Brown spar. A mineral which I consider as belonging to this species 
occurs near Talem and Annajt. 

19. Captain Warren, formerly an assistant in the Misore survey, has lately 


discovered that gold was found and extracted from earth and stones by the 


natives near Betamungalum. By all accounts it was extracted by washing 


from the alluvial soil; but its quantity was too small to repay the labour of 
searching for it. 

20. Iron-glance is found among the Chittledroog hills, near Talem and 
other places. It is employed in the glass works at Matod. That mine- 
ralogists may have it in their power to determine whether I have named 
this mineral right, I shall here give a short description of it. Its external 
colour is brown ochrey, internally itis black. Externally its lustre is dull, 
internally shining and semi-metallic. Fracture even, inclining to the small 
granular foliated. Hardness, equal to that of felspar. Specific gravity, 4°95. 
Streak, red. Its powder is brown. It decomposes into red ochre, which 
is often found on the fracture when a stone is broken. It occurs in ochrey 
pieces, coated with an ochrey crust, which feels smooth. It is attracted by 
the magnet; but not strongly. Large pieces of it show polarity. When 
heated in a crucible or on charcoal it follows the magnet like iron-filings. 
To try whether it contained any manganese, I heated a mixture of equal parts 
of its powder and potash to whiteness. ‘The greatest part of it was scorified 
black, and a few particles appeared of adirty green colour. When this mass 
was put into water scarcely any colour appeared ; but when it had stood some 
time an exceedingly small cloud of an amethystine colour appeared near the 
slag. On adding a little sulphuric acid the cloud disappeared, and the water 
remained colourless. ‘This amethystine colour rendering the presence of 
some manganese in the ore probable, I took ten grains of the powder and 
digested it twice with five parts of strong nitric acid over a lamp furnace, and 
exposed the dry powder for some time tothe air. I then poured four times 
the weight of diluted nitric acid on it, adding occasionally a little sugar- 
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candy. The solution which remained colourless, being decanted off and 
supersaturated with potash, a very minute quantity of a white powder was 
precipitated. ‘These experiments, together with some others which I think 
it needless to recite, showed that only a very minute proportion of manga- 
nese was present in this ore. 

21. Iron sand, which is, probably, a sub-species of micaceous iron ore, 
is found in the beds of rivers and nullahs after the rainy season. 

22. Clay iron stone is found near Darmaparam, Ruttengherry, and many 

other places. 
_ From the structure of the country, which is entirely primitive, no coals 
could be expected. Accordingly none have ever been observed. Indeed if 
they did occur in India, they would be neglected by the inhabitants, as in 
consequence of the late perpetual wars, fuel is every where in great 
abundance. _ | 

23. Common salt occurs in this country in considerable abundance. It is 
usually found in the red soil, upon the surface of which it effloresces in the 
dry season. It is then swept together in the morning, separated from the 
earthy particles by percolation, and crystallized again in shallow beds made of 
mortar. It is manufactured in almost every village on the south side of 
Chittledroog, and used by those natives who cannot afford sea salt. In con- 
sequence of this manufacture, the quantity of sea salt imported into the 
eastern and southern ports of the Mysore is very small. In the southern 
districts, about Hurryhurr and Honelly, salt is supplied from the, Malabar 
coast, from which it is brought by the lombardies on the backs of bullocks. 
The salt obtained from the red soil is conceived, when long used, to occa- 
sion eruptions on the skin. 

24, Carbonate of soda is likewise found in the Mysore. 
quantity of it is manufactured among the hills of the Chittledroog country. 
It is mixed with a good deal of common salt. The method of procuring it 
is similar to that just described for Obtaining common salt, only that its 
lixivium is evaporated by boiling. It is sold in all bazars under the name of 
sobboo. It is manufactured by the washermen, and chiefly used by them. 
It is employed likewise in bleaching. The glass-makers prepare, by a pro- 
cess of their own, the quantity of soda required for their purposes. 


The greatest 
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XIV. PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The shortest and most perspicuous way of conveying an accurate idea of 
the various productions of this country will be to exhibit them under the 
form of tables. I have given the Linnzan names of the different plants, the 
English names when they exist, and I have added the Telinga, Canary, Hin- 
dostan, and Tamul names, to put it in the power of every person, who 
resides in India, to ascertain the nature of the productions which surround 


him, provided he be acquainted with the name by which it is distinguished 
by the natives themselves. 


TaB_e I. 


Linnwan Names. | English Names, | Telinga Names, | Canary Names. |Hindostany Names.| Malabar Names, 


Oryza sativa Paddy, rice Wadlu Nellu 
Eleusine corocana | Natcheoy Choda Kaewaeru 
Paspalum frument. Aruga Wargu 
Panicumitalicum | Millet spec. Corra Tennae 
——— pilosum Ditto Warga Kuro warga 

miliacesm{ Ditto Chama Samae 
Triticum aristatum | Wheat Goduma Godumae 
Holcus sorghum Joona Cholum 
——— spicatus Ganta 


Rice being the general food of the country, and cultivated in different 
soils, seasons, and ways, varieties have been produced, distinguished from 
each other by their external appearance, size, and colour. In the Mysore 
I have found twenty-one varieties, the names of which it would be useless 
to state without giving a particular history of each. The finer varieties 
are in general less productive than the coarser, and require a much longer 


time to ripen, often five or six months, when the coarser kinds are ripe in 


three or four months. It is said that one of the coarsest varieties is ready 


for cutting down in six weeks after the time of sowing it. The rice most 
generally cultivated and of a middling kind is chanonghi and kembaddi. 


It ripens in about four and a half or five months, and two crops are annu- 
ally expected. 


f 


Raghie is the food of all classes of people in most of the provinces in 
Mysore, and indeed in all the countries on the coast so situated that tanks 
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cannot be constructed for irrigating large tracts of land, or which have not 
the black soil productive of jonna. There are three or four varieties of 
raghi, called by the Telingas choda, pedda choda, and maddy ruba choda ; 
besides the car choda, which is a new species. On the coast the lowest and 
poorest classes of people only eat this kind of grain; but in the Mysore it is 
the food of every person: it is very unpalatable to those not accustomed 


to it. 
The other small kinds of grain, as panicum (millet), paspalum, &c. are 


Jess esteemed or less productive than raghi, and are therefore sown but 
in small quantities. 

It may be proper to mention, that the namcs given in the preceding table 
are in the nominative singular, but in the common language the plural is 
used when they are spoken of: thus the natives say ragalu, alu, &c. 

There are nine varicties of jonna, which are admitted by all jonnaloo 
eaters to differ in taste and proportional produce. They are not indifferently 
cultivated, some being peculiar to particular soils, while others grow in all 
black and calcareous fields: it grows to the greatest perfection on its own 
black soil, frequently rising to the height of eight or nine feet, while in the 
other soils, not so well adapted for its growth, it scarcely exceeds the 


height of three feet. | 
Wheat is cultivated but in small quantities in gardens, or in the rich soil 


of the beds of those tanks which have bcen left dry after the watering of 
rice fields. ‘The grains of the Mysore wheat are smaller than those which 
come from the Mahratta country; on that account it is much cheaper. It 


is sown in the beginning of the cold season. 


Taste II. Dry Grains. 


lelinga Names,| Canary Names. |Hindostany Names.| Malabar Names. 


Linowan Names. English Names 

Phaseolus mungo | Green gram Pessara Hesaru Moogo Patcha paira 

Ditto aconitifolius Karamanny 

Ditto minimas Black Ditto Minuma Praddu Manshwurtu Wulandu 

Dolichos spicatus | Cow gram Annuma Awira Ballar Awarae 

Ditto catianns Bobara 

Ditto Sinensis Alsanda Halsanda Loba Karamanoi 

&ytisus cajan Red Gram Kanda Togari Tuwar Tovare 

Cicer arietinum pe vie Seunaga Kadla Harbirri Kadle 
Wulawa Hurully Kultji Kollu 


Glycine tomentosa | Iurse grain 


nee a ane aemmnaneeateaiee ime etme een diamaeemmaar diene marr areeataaee 
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These are called dry grains, because they are sown on the coast after the 
rains are over, and on grounds that cannot be watered: but the name does 
not apply well in the Mysore, where they are usually sown after the first 
trains along with other kinds of grain. 

They are usually boiled into a kind of pulse called pappu, and ate along 
with rice or raghi as a seasoner. The sennaga pappu, or dried sennaga, 
from which the husk has been separated, is eaten as a dainty by young and 
old at fairs and other public and festival occasions. 
and is often sown in the beds of dry tanks. 


The dolichos spicatus, or cow gram, is always sown along with raghi. 
The raghi is sown by means of a drill plough, which makes ten or twelve 
furrows, half a foot distant from each other; and between every turn of the 
plough a single furrow is left for the cow gram. 

The phoseolus aconitifolius is only cultivated in the northern parts of the 
Mysore: it is eaten like green, and black gram with jonnalu and rice. 

Horse gram is nowhere cheaper or more plentiful than about Bengalore, 
as it is the only grain that grows on barren elevated situations, which, on 
account of the crowded population, are here cultivated. Horses not 


accustomed to feed upon it contract, by using it as food, the disease called 
the hot piss, and camels become itchy. 


It requires the best soil, 


Tasre III. Productions not comprehended in the former List. 


Linnean Names. 


English Names. 


Telinga Names. 


Canary Names. |Hindostany Names| Malabar Names; 


Sesamum orientale Gingelie oil seed 
Anthemis Oil seed 
Ricinus communis + | Large castor oil seed | Per amdah 


Ditto variatio Small ditto Chitta amdah 
Saccharum officinale Sugar cane Cherruku 


Gossypium herbaceum | Cotton Pratti 
-Crotolaria jnncea, Country hemp Janapa 


Syuwa 


Wallelu Mitta tél 
Werry nuwa 


Huckellu Raw tel 
Dodda harelu Arandika tel 
Chitta harelu Choti arandie 
Kabbu Ganne 

Katty Ruvi 


Janapa Sunka jhaud 


iu 

Pa ellu 

Atmmanak wutta 
Chittamanak wuttu 
Carambu 

Parattt 

Janapirri 


Sugar is manufactured in many parts of the country about Nundydroog: 
they understand the process very well; and of manufacturing candy and 
loaf sugar. In the more northern districts they can make nothing but jaggery 
and a kind of coarse powdered sugar. The sugar cane cultivated is mostly 
of the red variety. The farmer does not consider it is a profitable article of 
culture ; it impoverishes the land so much, that three years must be suffered 
to elapse before sugar can be raised a second time upon the same field. 
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Cotton requires a good dry situation, as that afforded by the black marly 
soil, which takes its name from this plant (cotton soil). A small shower of 
rain, if it should fall at the time that it is getting ripe, spoils the whole 
crop ; fortunately this happens but seldom. Cotton is sown by means of 
the drill plough, the furrows being about a foot distant from each other. It 
might be cultivated on most of the hills in the country, as the soil on them 
1s very rich. 

The werrinuwa* is an oil plant not known on the coast, but found in the 
higher provinces of Bengal, from whence I received it under the name of 
verbesina sativa: it grows in all soils, even in the very worst. By the natives 
it 1s used for the same purposes as the gingeli oil. All oil used for common 
purposes is expressed in a mill driven by bullocks. One kolaga of seed 
yields one mand and a quarter of oil, and thirty sirs can be expressed in 
the course of a day. 

~ The oil from the smaller kind of ricinus communis is used as a medicine, 
and is chiefly given to children as a laxative. The oil expressed from the 
larger seed goes in common under the name of lamp oil, and is the cheapest 
oil in India. The plant grows without the least attention being bestowed 
on it, and when it has once established itself in any particular place, it is very 


difficult to root it out completely. 


* The following is the botannical description of this plant: syngenesia polygamia superflua. 
Anthemis proximum genus. An ipsum? 

Col, communis hemisphericus, squamis 6, obovato-lanceolatis, acutis. _ 

Cor. composita radiata, corollule § tubulose in disco, Feminee ligulate in radio 


ad decem. 
Cor. propria § infundibuliformis, 5 dentata. 
9 ligulata, ovata, patens, trifida, lacinulis equalibus. 
Stam. % Filam. 5 tubo longiera, anthere cylindracez. 
Pist. 9 ovarium oblongum. Styl. filiform. stygmata 2, revoluta. 


9 Germ. styl et stygm. utin 9 


Per. null. 

Sem. ovata, angulata. Pappus nullus. 

Recept. palaeceum, paleislinearibus, acutis, striatis. 

Caul. herbaceus, scabriusculus. Folia sessilia opposita, lanceolata, serrata. 


axillares, pedanculati, 


Flores 
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Taste IV. List of the proportional Produce of one Sér of Seed of the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Grain, and ef its Time of Sowing and Reaping. 


Species of Grain, 


Place. 


Ooscotah 
Ayamungalum 
Ayrany 
Annaji 
Bengalore 
Sewendrug 
Herir 

Harti 

Matod 
Darmapiry 
Sirah 
Buswapatam 


Rice sesh ores 


¢ 
- 
Gantalu : 


Uscotah 
Chittledriig 

‘alem 
Buswapatam 
Ayrany 
Annaji 
Herar 
-Matod 
Darmapiury 
Rutnagherry 
Sirah 


Ayamungalum 
Chittledrag 
Hurryhurr 
Honelly 
Buswapatam 
Ayrany 

Annaji 

Herir 

Harti 

Matod 


Sirah 


Ayamungalum 
Chittledrag 
Honelly 
‘Buswapatam 
Ayrany 

Annaji 

Heritr 

Harti 

t} Matod 


Corralu eeeete 


* The produ¢e, on an average, will be about fifty-fold. 


nee 


Sowing Time. 


July 
January 
August 
Ditto 
July 
May 
August 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
June 
July 


Ditto 
November 
July 

June 
August 
Ditto 
September 
July 

Ditto 
Ditto 
June 


July 
June 
Ditto 
July 
Ditto 
August 
July 
August 
Ditto 
Ditto 
April 


October 
November 


Jane 


Ditto 
August 
July 
August 
Ditto 
Ditto 


November 
October 


November 
Ditto 


November 


‘} Ditto 


October 
July 


January 


Ditto 


October 
Ditto 
November 


Jan, and February 
Ditto and Ditto 


Reaping Time. Produce. 
November 10 Seer 
May 10 Ditto 
January 40 Ditto 
Ditto 20 Ditto 
November 20 Ditto 
January 10 Ditto 
November 20 Ditto 
Ditto 20 Ditto 
Ditto 60 Ditto 
December 13:1 Ditto 
November ‘| 15 Ditto 
Ditto 1 10 Ditto 
Ditto 80 Ditto 
May 10. Ditto 
November 40 Ditto 
October 50 Ditto 
January 40 Ditto 
Ditto 60 Ditto 
Ditto 80 Ditto 
Ditto 50 Ditto 
October 270+ Ditte 
November 20'Ditto — 
Sept.'and October | 40 Ditto 
October 


20 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
100 ‘Ditto 
100: Ditto 
80 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
80' Ditto 
60 .Ditto 
+20: Ditto 


30 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
| 107 Ditto. 
.20'Ditto 
140 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
15 Ditto 
80 Ditto. 
30 Ditto 


+ The raghie is here transplanted and watered like paddy at other places, hence the great 


difference in produce. 
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Species of Grain. - Sowing Time. Reaping Time. | Produce 
Comalu ...... June August GO Seer 
Ayamungalum October January 20 Ditto 
Chittledrug November February 10 Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto May 10 Ditto 
- | | Hurryhurr June October 48 Ditto 
Honelly July November | 218 Ditto 
Jonsalu ....4 | Buswapatam Ditto Ditto 40 Ditto 
Ayrany Augyst Dec. and January | 80 Ditto 
Annaji June Ditto and Ditte | 80 Ditto 
Herur September Ditto and Ditto 20 Ditto 
Harti Ditto Ditto and Ditto { 80 Ditto 
Sirah June November | 120 Ditto 
Talem July February 24 Ditto 
Honelly Ditto October and Nov. } 27 Ditto 
Buswapatam Ditto Ditto and Ditto | 20 Ditto 
Chamalu ....¢ | Annajie Ditto January 40 Ditto 
Sewendrug ay December 20 Ditto 
Matod September November 80 Ditto 
Sirah June August 40 Ditto 
Ayamungalum October Jan 6 Ditto 
C ittledrug November February 10 Ditto 
Honelly Febryary April | $2 Ditto 
Godumulu ..¢ | Ayrany Ditto itto 40 Ditto 
Annaji Ditto Ditto 20 Ditto 
Herur July October 10 Ditto 
Sirah January May 6} Ditto 
Hurryhurr June October 10 Ditto 
_| | Honelly Ditto October and Nov. | 160 Ditto 
Buswapatam Ditto October © ' 140 Ditto 
pediaed ce a Jenuaty 40 Ditto 
nnaji uly itt 40 Ditto 
Arugalu .... Bengalore September Ditt 20 Ditto 
Sewendrug May December 20 Ditto 
Herur July November 20 Ditto 
Matod June December 20 Ditto 
Sirah Ditto November 60 Ditto 
Ayamungalum August Ditto 4 Ditto 
Chittledrug June Ditto 7 Ditto 
Candulu .....4 | Honelly July Diito 11 Ditto 
"8" [| Ayrany August | January 40 Ditto 
{ Annaji July Ditto 20 Ditto 
Buswapatam Ditto October 10 Ditto 
Ayamungalum October January 8 Ditte 
Wolawalu .. Chittledrug June November 10 Ditto 
| Talem August January 12 Ditto 
H 2 


Buswapatam 
Ayrany 
Annaji 
Bengalore 
Sewendrug 
Herur 
Harti 

Sirah 
Matod 


Wulawalu .. 


Uscotah 
Talem 
Honelly 
Ayrany 
Annaji 
Herur 


Ayamungalum 
urryhurr 

Honelly 

Buswapatam 

Ayrany 

Harti 

Sirah 


Harti 
Matod 
Sirah 
Hurryhurr 
Ayrany 


Ayamungalum 
Chittiedrug 
Hurryhurr 
Honelly 


L 
Jk 
Avyamungalum 
Honelly” 
Buswapatam 
Sewendrug 
Herur 


Sowing Time. 
Sad 
July 


June and July 
August 

J aly. 
September 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

August 


July 

Ditto 
June 
August 

J ‘ie 
September 


August 

June 

June and July 
Ditto and Ditto 
September 
Ditto 

August 
September 


August 
October 
February 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
January 


June 
Ditto 
Ditto 
September 
July 

Ditto 
June 
Ditto 
Ditto 
August 


June 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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November 
Ditto 
October 
Janua 
Ditto 2 
Ditto 
March 
November 
March 
November 
October 


November 
February 
November 
Januar 
Novem 


January 


November 
Ditto 
Ditto 
January 
Ditto 


Ditto 


November 
February 
January 


August 

November 
September 
November 


Reaping Time. 


[Productions of 


Produce. 


4 Seer 
27 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
60 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
16+ Ditto 
20 Ditto 


40 Ditto 
11 Ditto 
11 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
40 Ditto 

2 Ditto 


30 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
27 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
6 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
8 Ditto 


8 Ditto 
5 Ditto 
11 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
20 Ditto 


5 Ditto 
21 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
15 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
5 Ditto 
40 Ditto 


5 Ditto 
4 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
11 Ditto 
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Nuwulu .... 


Verrynuwula 


Cossumba_ .... 


Cherruku .. 


Wainta 


Pogaku erecer 


Place. 


Buswapatam 
Herur 

Harti 
Matod 


Talem 
Hurryhurr 


ngalore 
Sewendrug | 


| Herur 


Harti 
Matod 
Sirah 


Ayamungalum 
Hence 


Anngji 
Bengalore 
Sewendrug 


-Strah 


Chittledrug 


Ditto 

Ayran 
Bengalore _ 
Sewendrug 


Ayamungalum 


Chittledrug 
Hurryhurr 
Honelly 
Buswapatam 
Ayrany 
Annaji 
Herur 


Hurryhurr 


Ditto 
Ayran 
Arinayt 


Bengalore 


Venketgherry 
Colar 
Buswapatam 
Annaji 

Sewe 

Sirah 


Sewendrug 
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Sowing Time. 


J ue 
July 
Ditto 
June 


September 
Ditto 
Ditto 

| Ditto 
November 
Ditto 
September 
Ditto 


August 
June 

July 
September . 
Ditto 
August 


June 


res 
ugust 
September 
Ditto 


October 
November 
October 

June and July 
Ditto and Ditto 
Ausust 

Ditto 

June 


November 


June 
August 
Ditto 
September 


April 
Ditto 
March 
April 
arch 
February 


September 


November 
Ditto 
Ditto 


August and Sept. 


December 
Ditto 
January 
March 
February 
Ditto 
November 
Ditto 


Ditto 
saaonti 
anu 
Ditto” 
March 
November 


Ditto 


ed 
anuary 
Ditto 
March > 


Febru 
Ditto me 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Janua 
April 
November 


February 


October 
January 
Ditto 
Ditto 


April 
Ditto 
March 
April 
February 
Ditto 


March 


Reaping Time. — 
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Produce. 
20 Seer 
20 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
20 Ditto 


10 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
20 Ditto 

6 Ditto 
10 Ditto 
80 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
40 Ditto 


3 Ditto 
27 Ditto 
20 Ditto 
20 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

8 Ditto 


3 Ditto 


6 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
40 Ditto 

6 Ditto 


5 Ditto 
12 Ditto 
3 Ditto 
4 Ditto 
6 Ditto 
6 Ditto’ 
8 Ditto 
4 Ditto 


5 Ditto 


8 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
40 Ditto 
20 Ditto 


40 Ditto 
100 Ditto 


1160 Ditto 


80 Ditto 
200 Ditto 
50 Ditto 


7+ Ditto 
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The difference in the proportional produoe of grain in different places, as 
exhibited by this table, is really astonishing; it may be ascribed to the 
soil, to the time of sowing, and to the mode of cultivation; but in 
many cases I have little doubt it is rather apparent than real, originat- 
ing in the false statements of the farmers: I suspect the accounts of 
Chittledrug, in the preceding table, fall under this predicament. When 
grain is transplanted after it has been sown, the produce is greatly aug- 
mented. Rice, below the Ghauts, is mostly sown by the hand, and not 
afterwards transplanted ; hence the reason why its produce in that province 
is so small. 


Taste V. List of Vegetables, the Leaves of which are ysed by the. Natives 
in their Curries or Stews. 


Linnean Names. English Names. | Telinga Names. Canary Names. 
Amaranthus oleraccus...... {| Country Greens.. | Totakura ...... | Soppoo 
doglakura R. .... Doggali kura .... | Doggalie soppu 
———— chilakatota kura Chilakatota kura., | Chilkivy soppu 
wee Oleraceus ...... Perugu kura ....{ Dandoo soppu 
alas oleraceus candidus Rayighirry pers Bila soppu 
quoitotakura .... Koitota kura .... | Harewa soppu 
———— cherikura ...... Cheri kura ...... | Chicka soppu 
Achyranthes muricata...... Chentsali kura_ .. | Hakivy goriie. 
. Pulla chentsali 
Achyranthes triandra ...... Pomaganty.,....] Pommaganta soppu 
lanata.... 0... Pendi konda kura | Gyuddahattoo soppu 
Arum esculentum ........ Chamakura ......| Kasewadoo soppu 
doaaal ogee grandiflora, Awisi ...... .. | Awisah soppu 
Basella rubra & alba Pedda mattu . 
Vat - >, genta Yerra batsali .. Dodda batsali 
Boerhavia diffusa.........- Adika mamady .. | Belawaraga 
Cassia tora .. eee ee ees Yantipa kura 
Canthium parviflorum ...... Balsu kura 
Chenopodium virid....... 7 Chackrawarta .... | Chackrawartikure 
Coriandrum sativum ...... Coriander ...... Cottimerry ...... | Cottimbiry 
Cleome pentaphylla ...... Wahinta........ Narobeda 
Convolvulus esculentus .... ; 
Corchorus olitorius........} == ~——«YJ| Parinta ....... . | Kotnagoreja 
Hyperanthera morunga ....] Morunga ..,... | Munaga kura.... | Malgina soppu 


Hibiscus cannabinus ...... 
sabdariffla ........ 
Marselia ipinuta ...e.. eee. 


Gong kura 
Nelly kura 
Chitlinta .:.... 


Panlie bajili 


° 
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‘Linnwan Names. English Names, {| Telinga Names. || ‘Canary Names. 


GE Mmast oes CE CHIE CR eeoreine | cmentialieees ease 


Mollugo diffusa .......... Chandarasi kura... | Kaindas ala 

Portulacca meridina ...... Pulla batsali .... | Hulybatsali 
crystalliana .... Banka pavali .... | Doddagona 

Sinapis alba............. Mustard........ | Awa kura ......... | Sasoo soppu 

Trianthema decandra ...... Galjeru ........ | Gaga soppa 

Phlomis esculenta ........ Dumpa kura | 

Trianthema monogyn...... Budu pavalikura {| Nutsoogona 


Trigonella foenu grecum .. | Fenugreek ......| Menty kura Menta soppu 


Some of these vegetables are cultivated in the gardens of the natives, 
while others grow wild; the leaves of them only are used in their -curries,, 
or boiled with chillies to be eaten along with rice. There may be many 
other plants m India, the leaves of which are employed for similar pur- 
poses; but the preceding list contains all that I am acquainted with. 


Taste VE. Fruits and Seeds of Trees and Plants used in Curries. 


Linnsean Names. English Names. | Telinga Names. Canary Names 
Aeschynomene grandiflora .. Awasi kay ...... 
Artocarpus integrifolia .... | Jack fruit ......|Panmasa ........ | Halisena’ 
Bryonia: umbellata ........ | ‘Fia donda ...... | Tondakay 
Capparis zeylanica ......... | pres Poros : ene ee 

: re urdave \’deva b 

Cucurbita alba........... . Pumpkin...... 4 gummudu ....|  buda ady 
Cucurbita lagenavia........ | 'Tappana kura.... | Dodda sora 
Cucumis acutangulus ...... | Garybira kura .. | Hirakay 
Cucumis pentandra........ | Nedy nunabbira . . | Toppa bira 
Cucumis species .. 2.24505, | dossakay .. | Huly souta 
Cucumis utillatissimus .... | Countrycucambers| Pandalidossa .. | Soutakay 
Dolichos lablab .......... -| ¥errachiekudu . .|-Manea 
Dolichos lablab, var. ...... Tella chickudu .. | Billa manavary 
Bolichos:mininws ....... 4. | Chickudu......, 3) Chassamary> ackimar 
Dolichos-spicatus ........,| Cowgram ......4).Anapa ........,| Doddamana 
Dolichos suratu ...... as i : Surstikay sie etacohe ; oe 
Hyperanthera moranga ....'| Morengelfruit ...'{<Chettusmunakay «| Nuggakay 
Hibiscus esculentus........ | Bendakay ...... Bendakay 
Momordica dioica ........ Potti kakara Giddagalu 
Momordica operculata .... Metta kakara.... | Chickakura 
Momordica species ........] Kakara kay Hagalkay 


Bala sara bala: 
Puttabala: 
Kattenabala. 


Amartapanny. .. 
Musea peradisiaca, 3 var. ..| Plantain........ | 4 Chackrakaly 
Bonta kay .... 


4 
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Linnzean Names. English Names. | Telinga Names. Canary Names. 


-Solanum longum.......... | Brinjal ........ | Niru wankay .... | Niru bajany sanna 
Dodda bajany, su- 


melongena ...... Metta wankay.. bajan 
varietas ........ Conda wankay ..| Molalu bajany gudda 
trilobatum ...... 7 Wustakay ...... Wuchinta 
Trichosanthus nervifolia .... Potlakay ...... Podamakay 
cucumerina .. Lingapotlakay .. | Pichi kapotlakay 
kakydonda .. Kakydonda_.... | Karadonda 
Trigonella tetrapetala...... Goru chickudu .. | Gorikay 


When fruits are introduced into curries, they are usually employed before 
they are ripe; when ripe they are unfit for this purpose. 

Many species of cucumber seem to be quite unknown in the Mysore. 

Of pumpkins or cucurbita, the natives reckon no fewer than three 
species; but these in the present state of our knowledge must be con- 
sidered as mere varieties. | 


Tasire VII. Roots used in Curries. 


Linnean Names. English Names. | Telinga Names. Canary Names. 


Arum manchy canda ...... | Goodarum...... | Kanda ........ | Churnagada 


Arum esculentum ..... ey ere re ere ~oe- | Tohama........ Kaswagada 
Convolvulus batatos ...... Country potatoa.. | Mohana dumpalu | Ghenusagedda 
Daucus carota...........+| Carrots ...... .. | Gazerragedda 

Dioscorea sativa ....... Sere) YAMS Sk-3.ecws oe Pendalum 

Raphanus sativus ........{ Haddishes ...... Mulanghi ...... | Mulamgadda 


Among these roots the carrot is unknown in the gardens of the natives on 
the coast. The yam is so little cultivated in Mysore, that for a long time 
I thought it an exotic. The country potatoe is here in its greatest 
perfection. 6 
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Taste VIII. Carden Fruit Trees. 


Linnean Names. English Names. { Telinga Names. Canary Names. 


Annona reticulata ........ Bullock’s heart .. | Rama palam 

squamata ........| Custard apple.... | Sita palam ......| Beranji hannu 

Anacardium occidentale....| Cashew ........ Jidymamady .... | Jirika 

Artocarpus integrifolia ..:. {Jack ........ «.{Panasa ........ { Halisana hannu 

Averhoa carambola ........ Carambola...... Kamarak 

Bromelia ananas .......... Pine apples ....} Anasa......... . | Nalalesana hannu 

Carica papaia ......eeeee. Papay.......... | Madhuranakam Parenky hanou 

Citrus aurantium.......... Orange ........ Nareja ........ Kittali 

SPEC) cave cna es ++. | Sweet orange ....} Kamalapalam .., | Sikittali 

———~—— -VaTiatlO wee cee cece Musk orange .... | Idapalam ...... Kirikittali 

——- decumana .......... Pumplemoss .,..] Pomparamossu .. | Chacoti 

medicus, var.......6. Lime .... 0.6.0. Nimma ........ Nimba 

we— dubba .......0002.] oe palace Rome Pulla dubba .... | Haralli 

mm SPEC. oc cece eee osecccceseasce | Madalapalam .. | Madalahannu 

Cocos nucifera........ »»2+}| Cocoa nut....... | Narika, kobari Tenghenakay 

Eugenia jambos .......... Rose apple...... | Pannirupalam ..| Panniru hannu 

Ficus carica ....cc cece ee Pie icuveceeaiee [ANJUNM we assis - 

Mangifera indica ........| Mango ......4. Mamedy........ | Mavidy 

Musa paradisica ........../ Plantain........{Ariti ........., Bala 

Phyllanthus cherimella .... Rasah wuserikay | Kirinelly 
emblica ...... | Wouserikay 

Psidium pyriferum ........ {Guava ....e+0. | Jama ...eeseee, Tshep-panlu 

Punica granatum ........ Sweet pomegranate] Tiadanemma .... | Sedalimba 

variatio acid. & dulcis | Sour ditto ...... | Pulla danimma .. | Huledalimba 

Pyrus malus, var. ...... «| Apple.......... | Sewu palam .... | Séwu hannu 

Vitis vinifera ....-.ceeee0.| Vine ...ccceece Kissimissy ...... Dracha 


Per age ee 

The vine is cultivated in many gardens of the natives, particularly by 
moormen: in the higher provinces of Hindostan it is said to be very 
common; several species of it are growing wild on the hills of this 
country. | | 

The cocoa-nut palm is of great importance in some of the northern pro- 
vinces south of Chittledrig : topes of them are seen every where, 
and some valleys appear like forests of them. The nuts are transported on 
bullocks to the more northern countries. The fibres of the cocoa-nut are 
made into cables called kayr, but I have no where observed any manufac. 
tory of it, nor have I seen any oil expressed from this nut in Mysore. The 
success with which this tree is cultivated in the centre, as one may say, of the 
peninsula, refutes the old opinion that it will thrive only on the coast; but 
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it requires a soil impregnated with common salt, similar to that which 
occurs in the neighbourhood of Sira. 

The palmyra is almost an exotic in the Mysore, though I am confident 
that it would grow as well as it does on the coast, and would be of service - 
both to improve the aspect of the country, and to furnish the inhabitants 
with wood for building: it would grow on all the barren high grounds at 
present unproductive. 

The mango tree is a great favourite of the natives of India: it grows on 
any soil to a considerable size. About. Bengalore it is cultivated in great 
abundance, and the kind planted is very good. On the north of Nidgcul 
these trees: are rather scarce, and to the north of Chittledrug they are 
extremely so. 

Of plantains the variety is not ok; nor were any of the better kinds 
cultivated till very lately: the delhi, rajah, red, and other plantains are 
now introduced. 

There are two varieties of jack fruit distinguished by. the natives; one 
bearing its fruit on the branches of the tree, and. the other on the stem and 
roots under ground. The former only is found in the Mysore. 

There are two varieties of the averhoa; one quite sweet and pleasant, and 
the other sour and only fit.for pickling. 

Some plants might be introduced: into the Mysore with every chance of 
success and. profit, Among athers I conceive the following of most 
importance. 

1. The Mauritius and Nankeen- cotton: Cotton. thrives very well about 
Bangalore, and might be cultivated on the inland range of hills, where it 
would grow with luxuriance. 

2. The tea plant from China is, in my opinion, a plant that deserves 
Notice among those which might be advantageously mtroduced':: if the best 
kind could be procured from China, I have little doubt that the climate 
would be favourable for its cultivation. 

$. All kinds of European and Chinese fruit'trees; as the apple, pear, 
chesnut, bread fruit, lichi, wampt, loquat, &c. 

4. Coffee, some of which indeed is: already cultivated, and sold in thie 
bazars of Bengalore and Sermgapatam: 
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Taste IX. Jungle Fruit Trecs and Plants. 
Linnzean Names. English Names. | Telinga Names. Canary Names. 

Aegle marmelos .......... | Wood apple .... | Weleka ........ | Beldanaou 
Amyris, spec. nov. ........ 
Bassia longifolia ....ee.e.. Ippa pu ........ | Ippa pu 
Carissa carandas .......... Wankay........ Kaliwy 
Canthium parviflorum...... BalSictsansaens 
Clausena (Amyris) ........ | Katiwépu ...... Kariwa haanu 
Eugeniacaryophyllata...... Néredu ........ | Kara hannu 
Grewia arborea ..... Eisai Pushinika 
Alangium decapetatum .... Adeka 
Limonia pentaphylla ...... Golluga 
Memecylon capitellatum eo Alli eeceeesee os Kalliwa hannu 
Phoenix dactylifera ........ Ita 

2. Bora hannu, or 
Phlonus jujuba, & var. .; {Rhegu ..cccces Elcha hannu 
Rubus mysorensis ........ | 
Semicarpus anacardium .... Nallajidy ...:.. | Karvajirika 


Ximenia americana ...... Ure neckra ....] Nac 


This list is more defective than any of the preceding, because it often 
happened that I saw the fruit without the flower, or the flower without the 
fruit; but the jungle or wild fruits are but few in number. The best of them 
is the clausena of Jussieu, a species.of amyris which tastes much like the grapes 
and grows to a fine shrub only on the highest parts of the country, as about 
Nundydrug, Siwaganga, &c. The Ximenia Americana is also a very 
pleasant fruit, the juicy part having a sweet and agreeable taste, while the 
kernel tastes like that of the cherry: it ripens in May and June. I have found. 
it only on the Chittledrug hills. The rubus is a new species, a kind of 
raspberry ; I have only found it wild on the Nundydroog hills: it bears a 
very pleasant fruit, of the taste and appearance of the blackberry. There 
is another species which has been brought from the Cirg country. 

Bichy, probably a species of gardenia, is a very good fruit; I have 
never seen it but in the bazar at Hurryburr and Honelly. 


12 
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Tas_eE &. Garden Vegetables not comprehended in the preceding Lists. 


Linnean Names. English Names. { Telinga Names. Canary Names. 

Allium cepa ...ceeeeseee OIONS® c4:saveds Wully, nirully .. | Kembally 

sativum ...... cose | Garlick: sca oo | Welluly ........ Belluly 
Ammomum Zinziber ...... Ginger ...eseee Allum ........ | Hassa sonty 
Arachis hypogaea on ee eae Ground nut .... | Werusennaga .. | Bérukadla 
Capsicum annuum .....6... | Chilly........6. Miriapukay .... | Macnisanakay 
Carthamus tinctorius ...... Safflor ........{Cusumba ...... Cusumy 
Coriandrum sativum ...... Coriander ...... Cottimiry ...... Cottimbiry 
Cuminum cyminum ...... Cummin seed,... | Jilakarra ...... | Jiry 
Curcuma longa .......+..6. ‘Turmerick ...... Passupu 
Nicotiana tabacum ........ PODACCOM a. i5-04a's Pogaku ........ Hogasoppu 
Papaversomniferum ...... Opium ....eee. Gassagassalu .... | Garagamalu 
Sinapis alba........ ee eee. Mustard ........ Awalu ........ Sasu 

 Trigonella foenugroecum .. | Fenugreek ...... Mentulu ...... | Mentealu 

Bixa orellana ...........4. Annotto 


Among the trees or shrubs introduced by Tippoo is the anotto; I found 
many plants of it in the Bengalore gardens, and on Sewendroog hill. At 
the former place I collected the sced, with a view to send it to England by. 
the first opportunity, as I recollect that some years ago a considerable pre- 
mium was offered for the first ten pounds of this valuable dye from the East 
Indies. My object was, that it might be ascertained whether the anotto 
raised in India be as good as that from South America. It might be cul- 
tivated on all the hills in this country; indecd it grows on Sewendroog with 
great luxuriance and almost spontaneously. “~ =~ 
. Carthamus tinctorius, or saflor, is chiefly cultivated about Bengalore, and 
used by the natives to dye their holiday turbans and other cloths of a beau- 
tiful red: the moormen are particularly fond of this colour, though it 
recommends itself rather by its brilliancy than its durability. 

Opium was formerly cultivated to a considerable extent about Uscotah: 
small quantities of it are still produced in that country. 

All the other articles in the preceding list are used by the natives as 
spices and introduced into their curries. 

Flax might be cultivated here, as I have found some plants of it growing 
wild about Hurryhurr. In the Mahratta country this plant is raised on 
account of its sced, from which oil is prepared and sent to all parts of the 
coast. The crotolaria juncea yiclds a similar kind of fibre, and in greater 
abundance: it is employed for the manufacture of ropes and gunnies*. 


* A coarse kind of tape used for gram bags and embaillage. 
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Among the few forest trees that deserve attention, the sandal is the most 
important: it grows chiefly on the high inland range of hills. 

It may be worth while to make a few observations on the mode of 
manuring practised in this part of the country. The natives, being well 
aware of the importance of this article, make composts in the villages 
of all vegetable and animal matter and rubbish that they can preserve, 
throwing them ina heap near the road, from whence it is carried in carts to 
their raghie fields. | 

When they manure leguminous grains, they put a little on each seed at 
the time of planting; for dry grain the manure is ploughed in. On black 
cotton soil no manure whatever is laid. 

All cattle are driven to the village before sunset, and kept in places sur- 
rounded by high walls: the method of folding them on the field, as prac- 
tised in other parts of the country, is not known. The precaution of 
securing cattle in a strong place was probably required under a divided 
and irregular government, and it is still requisite wherever the country 
swarms with beasts of prey; but in an open country, like the greatest part 
of the Mysore, the benefit resulting to agriculture from folding cattle on 
the fields ought not to be neglected. 

The shrubs used for hedges round the villages or houses are the agave 
americana, and the guilandina bonduccella. The former grows very large, 
and when high forms an excellent fence against all intruders: the latter is 
astonishingly prickly. Bound hedges, as they are called, are only common 
south of Nidgcul and about Bengalore ; farther north they are not often 
observed. 


XV. QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, AND FISHES. 


Mysore, so far as I know, cannot boast of any peculiar quadrupeds; this 
is the case at least with that part of the country which I have seen; the 
following are the most remarkable. 

The tiger frequents only the wilder parts of the country, and seldom 
comes into the open plains; it is a dreadful animal, but too well known to 
be described here. 

The leopard (felis leopard, var. Shaw) climbs on trees, whence it is some- 
times chased by the tiger: it frequently attacks men, but is often beaten, 
in consequence of the want of courage, and suffers for its temerity. This 


animal infests most parts of the Mysore. 
2 
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The ursine sloth (bradypus yxsinys, Shaw, probably a real ursys) commonly 
called the Indian bear, is a very destructive ill-natured animal, and what 
Ovid says of the real bear is very applicable to this quadruped: 


At lupus et turpes instant morientibus ursi. 


They acquire, by dint of application and discipline, the same accomplish- 
ments which were considered as peculiar to the Polish bears. 

Among the hills of this country is a species of wild dog, which attacks 
larger animals in a body and destroys them; I have never myself had an 
opportunity af seeing this animal. The Parria dog, a domestic animal, is 
oftener afflicted with canine madness than the dogs on the coast: at Sirah 
and at Bengalore many men that had been bit by them were brought to me 
in the last stages of this horrid disorder. They all expired under much 
milder symptoms than those that have been observed in Europe. The 
hydrophabia was by no means well marked, for all to the last could be 
prevailed upon to swallow fluid medicimes, though they preferred dry 
powders, ‘They all complained of much pain in the throat, just about the » 
palate, and were constantly spitting, though with some difficulty: the 
delirium was high, and their imaginations chiefly ocoupied: with wild 
animals, from which however. it was frequently possible to divest them 
merely by speaking to. them. The natives are as little. acquainted with 
remedies against this dreadful disease. as we are ourselves; they have not 
even an idea of extirpating the part that has. been hurt, which, after. the. 
bite. of snakes, as well as of mad: animals, i in. my opinion, the. onby. step. 
which can be depended on for averting the dreadful consequences. 

As for the other quadrupeds, such as antelopes, deer, &c., I have been 
for many years collecting materials for their natural history, as well as for 
that of the, birds.and fishes to be found:ig the country; and I may, perhaps, 
hereafter. lay the result, of my researches before the public. 

The —s of birds in the —— is not so great, as, qn, the. coasts. 
Ghauts, 

The buceros, or rhinoceros bird, is rather uncommon upan the. coast, 
It is frequently. seen.in the Mysore, in, those places where trees of: the fig 
kind. abound, On, the. frujt: af. this, kind of tree only. I have found them 
feeding. It. is. surely. a. more. agreeable, food than the nay: ge 
with which M. Sonnerat has thought. proper to treat. them, As fer as L 


Byr&. Fishes] Or THE MYSORE. | 8: 
recollect, the shrub producing the nux vomica is no where to be found. 
above the Ghauts. a 

The Bustard Florican (a species of Otis). is equally. scarce ont the coast. 
It is found in the Mysore, though not frequently. It is a large bird, above- 
the size of a full grown turkey. Its flesh isesteemed'a great delicacy. 


described, and which, of course, are unknown:to the naturatists of Europe. 

Alligators are also found im the-Fumbudra. One of them was brought to. 
Col. Mackenzie in my absence. He will probably favour the public with a 
drawing and. description of the animal, which would be highly acceptable, 
as the specific differences of those found in India are by no meats fully 
understodd. 

Among the insects, I must notice the Locust (Gryllus migraforius), 
a flight of which we observed in 1801 at Seerah. They prove at times, 
when they come in large numbers, very destructive to the country. 

That destructive insect the Carian, is not so préjudicial to the cocoa-nut 
trees in the Mysore as it is upon‘ the coast. 

In the mountainous parts of the country, many swarms of small bees fix 
their honey-combs to roeks or trees. In soime provinces, the collection of ’ 


wax aad honey forms even a branch of revenue, though not a very produc- 
tive ohe. The natural history of those industrious and harmless afiimals . 


deserves farther inquiry. The saiiie thiig may be said of the Lacca. 
insects- 

In certain situations, and at the beginning of the raing,a mumber of 
snakes infest the country, some of which- aré dreadfully noxious:- The. 
Cobra de capello is; however, less frequently met with in the Mysore than: 
on the coast.. I have collected-and-preserved thany species of ihe animal,. 
which I may describe hereafter. 


XVI. PRICES OF PROVISIONS, &c. 


The following Table of the bazar prices of grain, at different places,. 
ss extracted from my Journals; The measure is every where reduced to. 
one common- staadard;: naniely, the: sir, at sixty-four dubs weight, or 
two pounds, 
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In this table, F signifies a fanam, or 7, of a pagoda; = 2d sterling; 
C signifies cash, ;'; of a fanam. 

The great difference in the price of some articles in different places, 
opium for example, is owing to the duties levied onthem. All intoxicating 
articles, and some others, are yearly assessed and rented out. 


XVII. INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Mysoreans are, in gencral, a healthy, stout race of men, and rather 
above the size of the Indians on the coast of Coromandel. Their features 
are more regular than those of the Malabars, and, in the northern parts of 
the country, their complexion is fairer. Most of them live on raghie, 
which they prefer to rice. An individual is usually allowed one sir* of 
. flour at a meal, and they make two meals during each day. 

Of the occupations of the Mysoreans little can be said that is not already 
known; for the Hindoos are every where the same. The same casts, and 
the same occupations, prevail in every part of the country, whether popu- 
lous or thinly inhabited. The same similarity reigns among the Moormen 
all over India. They are all soldiers by profession, and idlers, who would 
rather starve than support themselves by labour. Somc of them, indeed, 
exercise some easy handicraft, or attempt a little trade ; but they carefully 
avoid every thing which requires much bodily excrtion. 

The morality of the Mysoreans is perfectly similar to that of all the 
Indians ; and is low to a degree that is almost beyond the conception of 
every nation in urope. Lying, cheating, domineering, perfidy, fickleness, 
dissembling, inconstancy, treachery, adultery, are so common and familiar, 
that they can scarcely in India be classed among those practices that are 
considered as vices; at the same time, it would not be fair to conceal the 
few good qualities which they possess. ‘They are courteous, polite, con- 
tented, and possessed of most of the passive virtues. 

The population in most districts is very low; owing, without doubt, to 
former wars and oppressions. And the northern parts are still thinner of 
inhabitants than the southern districts. 

The houses of the natives and their villages are mean and poor; even 
those in the larger towns, as in Bengalore. Most villages are surrounded 
with stone walls, or thick hedges; and many have turrets, by way of still 
farther defence. 


\ 
* Measured. 
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Their dress is much more decent than that of the Malabars. The poorer 
classes have at least a combaly * round them; and all women have cholies, 
which are a kind of jackets that cover their breast, arms, and frequently 
also the belly. This greater attention to dress is probably owing to the 
greater coldness of the climate in the Mysore. From the Moorish women 
they have adopted the custom of covering their faces with a part of their 
dress, and of blackening their teeth. ; 

There is a difference between the dress of every sat@eular east ; but it 
would be a difficult task to attempt to make these variations intelligible ta 
the English reader; and even if we were to explain the subject sufficiently, 
the value of the information would be no compensation for the difficulty of 


acquiring it. 


XVIII. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PRODUCE AND 
EXPENSES OF CULTIVATION. 


A true account of this difference is but seldom to be obtained. It can be 
procured only by examining both the cultivators and the circar servants, and 
comparing their statements, as beth parties are disposed to warp the truth 
according to their own notions of utility. My information has been chiefly 
derived from the cultivators, aud this is the reason why the profits appear so 


small. But my opinion is that they are really small; and not much greater 


than they are here represented. Hence, no doubt, the reason why the 
farmers are unwilling to cultivate more ground than they are actually 
obliged to cultivate ; an unwillingness which exists every where along the 
coast. The circar share, or revenue derived from the lands, is by no means 
exorbitant. But the vast number of dues to the village and circar servants 
must prove exceedingly injurious to agriculture. Some of these dues, in- 
deed, are for actual services: as those to the barber and the parria; but it 
is the village renter and shanbog, or accountant, that derive the greater 
benefit from their services. It is the messages and burdens of these men 
that they constantly carry, and their houses alone that they constantly at- 
tend. The carpenter is best entitled to his share, as he keeps the instru- 
ments of tillage in repair; but even his reward might be settled in a more 


equitable way. 


* Cearse woollen cloth. 
K 2 
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I am of opinion that all village expenses should be abolished at once, and 
the village servants paid by those that want them in the best way they can 
agree among themselves. Should this measure be adopted, the greatest. 


sufferers would be the Bramins; for, even at present, their share is given | 


with great reluctance. The religious beggars, dancing girls, and whatever 


dues go by the name of religious gifts, would also be greatly curtailed. 
The circar servants would likewise feel the change. These people, in the 
Company’s dominions at least, are twice paid for their services, namely, 
by their employers and by the villagers. This double payment is the reason 
why the Bramins are so eager to be employed in the revenue service. 
The following are extracts from my Journals on this head. 
CUSBA DARMAPORAM *. | 
A quantity of high ground for transplanting raghic, as much as two pair 
of bullocks can plough (the only measure in use here) pays to the Circar 


K.t ps. fs. 
Kist t 


oaeereer es eeeereereeeveereaeeoerevreeretenvoevreseeeveeveere eee eee ee te 5 O 


Eight pucca sir of raghi seed 


Mine arieateadeaaaetoee 00h O% 
For ploughing it with two pair of bullocks, four times ...-...... 1 2 
Culy§ for taking the plants out of the bed in which they had been 
sown originally, two men for fifteen days, at the rate of three 
. dubs per day... .ccesseececceeeeeeeeercccescveeeseeenas O 54 
Culy for planting the raghi plants, four men for fifteen days, adi 
at two dubs per day. ccece cee ee ese ee cen eec rece es eseeeeeeese O 7H 
If transplanted in August it will be ripe in November, hire for cut- 
61 seis. Rane Gale eee eee Ga ess. TO) <a 
7 94 


The produce will be 14 candy, the price of it 12 K. P. 
The low ground is cultivated for shares—paddy 1; tum..... 
Culy for ploughing it in July with eight bullocks 
Culy for weeding if 6... eee eee eee eee eee ete ee 


Culy for cutting it, five months after sowing 


* Near Sira. 


+ This account is given in the coins, or, in the way of calculating used by the natives of the 
country, in Kanteray pagodas and gold fanams. This pagoda, or ten gold fanams, is equal to 


three rupecs. t Rent. § Hire. 
2 
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If the produce be one candy*, the shares are 


Phe Cireak® sicé.dce (iA eee ee kee eR tce eee. “Y Lum 
Wallary (PCON) axscsiseceswwasniins scemigue wad 2Tt 
Parrias who take care of the crops on nthe fields .... 14 
Village servants ......+e.eeeeee cemnaeiawcin 70s 
BiaMillsnapecse sesso wes entae ees ee sean 0,8; 
NNANDOS 4.045.6745sc8 Ore eractasieiebtiwoswess. TOs 
Shroff (money-broker).........cc cece cecseceecs 0,3; 
patente. Olt 


Massuldar (a Circar-peon) ........... see 


Goudnu, or head 9 fe e 
The head of the jangam.matam, or the salu of the _. 


eer @ eo @ 8B @ 0-°> 


people who worship the lingum .............. -2 O35 
12 Tums 
Remaining to the ryot .....ceecccccccoscceecsees 8 


20 — 1 Candy. 


" RUTTENGHERRY f. 
If on black ground, raghie and anuma are sown together, the account will 


stand nearly — | K. ps. fs. 
The price of one tum steele oe eee eee eee since. 10h 2b4 
Of anuma ten ballus .......... ha snake pis Saha eiane tees Secs s : Oo 1 
For ploughing the ground four times with two ploughs, in July an 
August ....... spe aia deaeetecs aie ois ayeant ae aenaae i 2 
Weeding it with the Sack loual for four days in the month of 
September or October...... cscs bint. Sibu ts ale ty cases : eseee OF 12 
Culy for weeding when it is high ....... Sipe weseae oe. O 5 
For cutting it.in: Novembel.<s aarseestie ce.c0aceietaveneaiace © 2 
| | | 2 91 
Produce 1 candy of raghie and 8} tum of anuma, 
Of which the Circar reccives ....-.+++e+eeeeeeee- 10 Tums 
The village parria ..... ee ee ee eee 
The village servants ..<..cavesseeess seus sescava I 
ahe Civéar Servants vovaewei ie aaeias. erssddes : Os. 
The ryot, or cultivator ........... ee ere ee Os 
28: Tums. 


* The same as a putty, of which see hereafter. 


+ Qne tum of this goes to the Circar. t Near the Sirah hills. 
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The price of the ryot’s share of raghie....... pagodas 3 
ANUMA.occsecevees Lt 


EEE ER 


SIRA. 
Of a candy of paddy produced on cheruvu sagu (ground watered by 
tanks) the fixed deductions are Tums. Sirs. 
For the Circar ..........6. a Hosea wideuenwessecwerse. Ss O 


The head man in the village 1... .ceceeeeceececceeeesees 


O 2 
The shanbog....eeeee ec ee cece ete eceeceeseeeessscsscces O 24 
The tallary .......c0e cece eeecececeseeeenccesesessess O 24 
The village parria ...ee eee es eee eens Minieiwacesee ees. “Or ~-4e 
The village barber ......sece cece ec ecereceeere senses O 12 
The village carpenter 12... .ceceeeeeeee coeeeersereacene O 12 
The Circar servants ....eeeceeeeees eubesetsece- eoenuse, - “Zt 
The village swamy (god).....ceceeeeereerececsereeeseres O 2h. 
Charitable gifts to Bramins......--+ceececererecesseerees O 12 
The massuldar ......-ccevccccecececcceescesscssssesces O 6 
The man who measures ...--seececceeccessccoes erseese O 6 
: 4A Tums. 

Of the 16 remaining tums the Circar gets half (besides the two 
tums mentioned among the deduction) ....+--+eereseeee 8 O 
And the other half remains to the ryot.... . esse eeeeees 8 0 


Of a candy of paddy produced on kala sagu, or on ground watered by 
nullahs, the deductions before-mentioned amount only to half that quantity, 
the Circar receiving only one tum, and the other claimants in proportion, 
and of the remaining 18 tooms, 

Tums. Sirs. 
The ryot received...... .---. 10 75 
And the Circat .is.c<0c6cscie, 7 21 


18 Tums. 
Of a candy of paddy from kapila * (grounds watered from wells) the de- 
ductions are as in the preceding, 
The Circar share of the remaining ........ 6 Tums. 
And the ryot?s seceseeeeseceereesscreee 12 
18 Tums. 
* This requires the most labour, as the water for it must be drawn either by bullocks or 


pacotas. In the former it is obtained with less trouble, as it is usually threwn on the fields by 
baskets. From tanks itis brought on the field by sluices and channels. 
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Sajja and kanda sown on one toom of high ground, 


To plough the ground five times, two men’s wages fur one month.. 2 6 
Sajja 16 sir seed ..... (iN RO Eee. ceeene Saace- eases JO 2 
manda eienesit ee ee eee ease ats eee re eee, OF 1 
Two men’s culy for eight days to weed the field with the weeding 
plough a month after sowing ....... er abate wate O 4 
Two men’s culy for eight davis another time, a month after the 
fOVMED: «4% beuceweariex ee meee ee eens Bibias O 4 
Weeding it by culies again ........+. NamiGeieeeweseereae Or 6 
Culy for cutting, forty-two men at the rate of 7 for 1 Sultany 
fanam..... ee ee ee ree ee ee sooee O 6 
DUG CitCat KISl eect tetnes seaeiniceeecesewnteueeamanes 3 O 
The village servants......0c.eceecceceveces pee races. OF 78 
8 7 
ps. fs. 
The produce, sajja 1 candy ........-0.. 8 O 
kanda4 tums ..... eSeee, 2) vA 
10 4 
So that there remains to the cultivator 2 ps. 7 fs. 
On gadda, or low ground, the expenses and profits of cultivation 
are, VIZ. 
To two men to plough in 18 days one tum six times .......... «» O 74 
Seed 72 seer eeewees ass dh haga aru te teceni tens axe ace Ge ere ee ae ». O 6 
Weeding it after it has been a month in the ground, by coolies.... O 4 
Weeding a second time .....-.-.eeeeeeeee eee era sees Oo 6 
Citing seoischocnawe Sab eiaweteomedin. oheaoe iosemeieaa, 10° 3 
2 6 


The produce is 15 tums, of which three for deductions, 
remain.... @eeoevunaeeseertrteaeeteeeree e eesneee 12 Tums. 


Of this deduct for the Circar.............cce0- siden. 6 
Remain to the ryot 2. . cece ce cee see cuee 6 


which at the rate of ten pagodas is three seiesdies after defraying the above 
expenses, viz. 2 ps. 6; fs.—three and a half gold fanams real profit. 
If on the same quantity of ground (one tum) sugar is planted, the ex- 


penses attending it are, 
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| K. ps. fs. 
For ploughing eight or nine times with two ploughs....... sii, -oe a. OC Fe 
For folding sheep on it for some time, at the rate of 5000 for a pa- 
goda for one day .... «.-..6- yp cite es eee ete oo. 2 O 
To bring manure from the village 0... 00... cc ecceeeececesceees 2 O 
To 24,000 sugar plants 2. 1... ee eee eee eee Leritsserensee 12 -O 
Culy for planting .. 0... ccecce cscs eesences lonetipeeeeess: (OF 8 
For making a hedge or railing round the garden ..........2.006. 1 0 
For hoeing and raising the — round the plants after they are a 
month old..... sii ile Rees Serle. etal saararue ine S 6 pane heehee Oo 8 
For digging small water spamiclcoi one cietveen hrben or four rows of 
SUGAL CANE. ce were ceee cere scans ee ee ee 1 O 
Tor tying the sugar canes that sprout out of one slant (the first time) 
LORCCICT sco etna ter ree gs whe sirahcnandh Gerais ede ere » 1 0 
Two months after again (the second time) ......ee-sseeeee oer O Y 
(tlie third tint): giss.4:seii nS are ae Skeets 0 8 
For religious ceremonies after the cane has attained tw hinds of its 
growth, 60 sir of rice and ghee for the Bramins .... .- . 1 0 
For cutting the cane and bringing it to the boiling nace: for t ten 
days, at the rate of seven women each, one fanamaday ...... 1 O 
Men at the rate of four for one gold fanam per fortendays.. 3 O 
For building a shed or place to boil Jaggary . eee ee 1 O 
For ceremonies to the swamy of the BING savovsatuee wiheapecd teas ». 2 O 
Oil for the lamps .....-... gc btgeatece.ctateds NMigeuEbeaeieskeeeweee 106 
For chunam (lime) .......... searearseniaeess cise auainaases. > 22 
Hire for the sugar mill.............. Nis eae eee icseaed 1O- & 
Hire for the iron boilers ...... ve Sw aid orra eae es : ree A +O 
Carpenters’ pay..........- bisa Waste ee ee oes 1 6 
Sugar boilers’ pay.. .....ee eee eee UG Sian ea sues arate men eatiets »- O 5 
Fuel eeu? besides the expressed stalks te sugarcancs).. esses 1 5 
A man’s pay for four months, to keep in the night the jackals away 1 2 
Circa s hist spi cuaawabcnaeece eae. Saas eu aaeaaaars ios, Aan dO 10 
47 7 
The produce in jaggary is in common 100 maund, from which is to be 
deducted | Mds. Seers. 
For the man to whom the mill belongs...... (iCiameeeweee,. “© 20 


Yor the iron boiler (vat) ....... 


o@#eepoeo@eeoee¢e¢e@ 


eee ev 8 © 0 06 6 88 @ @] 20 
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Mds. Sirs 

For the carpenter......ssessecerervces eer re 0 20 
People employed to boil jaggary........-. SoS S Reecuon sc O° 

For the mastry* ...........- Semesiaeawkon eee eae vase O 10 

Pot-maker ......eesesecees oe ere rrr eer ee O 10 

For the village servants, viz.: 

For the goudu, or head man of the village........ ey oer a 0 

Shanbog asss0seaseoweaaes ee re eee oe O 

tallary ...... PS aoan : pkaaraias eaheue Meares 4 O 

parria who takes care of eetecae the fields.......... O 

village chuckler (shoe-maker) ......+2+.+00: wena. tp O 

pot-maker...... sarecaeace ee re ee esacdwiverere as us O 

Dar Del 4255435606 bee eese seit Ss tal eaatas dnd Gre tek 4 O 

Total maunds ......-.+..+6-. 6 O 

Produce, remaining 94 the maund at five fanams........ pags. 47 O 

Pieces of cane for new plantation........ pee: fee LG O 

59 O 

_ Deduct the expenses ......-cceeesecees 47 7 

1] 3 


Remain ..ceescccceces 


As most ryots have their own cattle and their own family to assist them, 
greater part of the expenses of ploughing may be put to his profit, but that 
for cutting and weeding, &c. the crops, greatest part goes out of the family. 

A ryot thinks himself completely ruined if he loses his horned cattle, and 
it is the last of his property arrested by his creditors. If he owes any thing 
to the Circar, they will be seized but never actually taken from him. The 
taking care of cattle and the doing the harder work of cultivation is most 
commonly entrusted to a parria, who serves the ryot for a trifle, probably 
two or three rupees a year, besides his victuals and a small proportion of grain. 

The female part of the family prove in common the most advantageous in 
the household, as no duties or taxes are levied upon the works of their hands, 
the profit, though small, goes entirely to themselves. It is said besides that 
the wives of the Hindoos are remarkably saving and economical, and that 
they do not easily slip an opportunity of improving their fortunes 


* Foreman, 
L 
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XIX. INSTRUMENTS OF TILLAGE. | 


fhese instruments are remarkable only for their rudeness and simplicity.. 
The following descriptions, with the accampanying figures, will give the 
reader an accurate idea of them: 

Plate IL fig. 1, represents the common plough used all over the peninsula: 
a is the ploughshare, a piece of iron 14 foot. long and 1} inch broad, and. 
the only piece of iron about the. whole. machine; 6 is the handle by which 
the ploughman guides the plough ; c¢a piece of wood. to which the oxen are 
fastened ; d d,. the waaden plough ahout. 2! feet long. 

Fig. 2, represents the weeding plough used about. Hurryhurr; ee is a piece 
of wood 18 inches long, mm pieces of iron; nthe space hetween the iron 
three mches long. 

Fig. 3, represents a harrow used about Bengalore to precede the drill 
plough, hk is a piece of wood four feet six inches long, i teeth ten inches 
long ; 7, jy the bars of wood to which it.is fixed 74 feet long, h the handle two 
feet nine inches long. 

Fig. 4, is an instrument used about Bengalore to even the ground before 
sowing. It is made of black wood, and the ploughman usually stands upon 
it in order to increase the weight. The length from / to / is four feet nine 
inches; m,m, each six feet long. 

Fig. 5, is a drill plough used about Bengalore for sowing raghi: @ isa cup 
into which the seed is put, four mches deep; 5, b, b, holkow banmboos through 
which the seed runs imto the furrows. They perforate the teeth ahout the 
middle, and are three feet six inches long. The length from ¢te.¢ is four 
feet nine inches; d is the handle, four feet nine inches long. ‘The pieces of 
wood e, e, to which the bullocks are fixed, are nine feet long; f is a bamboo 
with a cup to receive annuma seed, guided by a man who follows the large 
drill which sows the vaghi ; ; the bamboo is one foot three inches long, and 


the cup 14 inch deep: g isa rope 2; feet long, by which the. bamboo is fast. 
ened to the drilt plough. 


Fig. 6, is a drill plough used about Hurryhurr for sowing jonnalu. The 
distance between » and n is three feet ; ¢,¢,0,0, are hollow bamboas ;, p, PoPs Pa 
are teeth armed with 9q¢¢, a share or a piece of icon. 

Fig. 7, isa plough used to weed raghi about Bangalore. ‘khe distance 
between hand h is one foot five inches; 2,4, 4, #, are pieces of iron sticking 
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1! inches out of the wood; # is the handle two feet long; / the handle to 
guide, two feet five inches; m, m, the pieces of wood to which the cattle 
are tied, seven feet long. | a . 
Fig. 8, is an instrument used about Hurryhurr to even the ploughing 


ground. ‘The distance between r and 7 is three feet ; s, s, is a piece of iron 


XX. COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The current coins in this country are in gold, silver, and copper ; but the 
first metal is most abundant. The gold coins are mohirs, which are of 
Moorish origin; pagodas, an original Indian coin, and fanams. 

Most gold coins are alloyed. Few are of the twelfth colour * or pure gold. 
The alloy is called matam, and consists of three parts silver and one part 


Pure gold is denoted by the number 12, and whatever 1s wanting 


copper. 
Thus gold 


to make up 12 in speaking of gold is to be considered as alloy. 
of the 11th colour means an alloy composed of 11 parts gold and one part 


of alloy. 
‘The pagoda is used as the standard weight for many of the dearer medi- 


cines. 
In the determination of the value of the different coins I have used the 


silver fanam according to the‘Company’s rate of exchange; namely, silver 
pagodat at 45 fanams and 463. cash—and one fanam at 80 cash. 


Gold ‘Coins in the Mysore. 


Weight. Alloy. ~ Value. 
‘Grains. Fan. ‘Cash. 
Star pagoda ........ceceee Te eee 54 oe i HL 
Bahadary or Sultany, Heckary, Paroky, Karku 
(Mettalu), or Madras pagoda ............. . SA ge 49 78 
Jamshary or Samagherry..... ee re . ar 
Harpunpilly, Venketpatty, or Vaikeleatiy:. oe 
Porto Novo ....... ied Salata wee oes eer ams 42 78 
‘Gold mohirs, Bahadary or Ammoody . ...... 228 8640 
Asheraffy....... oe soeacees 208 4) 
91 0 


Mahommeddy......e+cesceees 


* The Hindoes distinguish the purity of gold by its colour. 
‘t In mercantile transactions the star pagoda is reckoned at 42 fansms. 
L2 
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Weight. Alloy. Value. 
Grains. Fan. Cash. 
_ Putady cash, Venetian ........ ee ae ee O* 65 #5 
DANNALY o. 4a ose Peau ie cieteace ave : O 65 5 
Calcutta Casli.-d nd aw Gate cee Ges, saat ere O 55 24 
Apranjie cash ....... 


ih aye caer Wiae 9 ais ee eotha 0 3 261. — 
The mode of cane ing gold used by the natives is to take equal quantities 
of brick dust and common salt, a good handful, which is put between two 
pieces of potter’s ware, and into it the gold. These are placed in the midst 
of a heap of dried cow dung (wratties), lighted at the top in a place where 
the wind cannot produce a strong fire, and the pagoda or other pieces of 
gold when taken out appear incrusted with a black crust, which must be re- 
moved, and the process as often repeated as the same is reproduced 


Gold Fanams. 


Weight. - Value. 
Drams. Grains. Fan. Cash. 
Sultany and Kantiray ........ cc ceeeeeceees 6 4 QT 
Heckary ....... sis fdiun Se bebe aseaas eS ee O 5 40 
Silver Coins are 
Company’s rupee......... eet ee eae 2 651 14 = -551t 
Arcot rupee ..- eee eee eee shes calanesseaweeas : 14 51 
Pondicherry rupee 2... sees esse eens saaciegcs 14 51 
Rajah rupee ... ee ceesccecccecccesscoens ‘ 15 O 
Sultany .....---- SGecved : Re ee ere ‘ 15 O 
Silver fanam . 


Eee ee Cee eer 15 l O 
The Rajah rinee is the stamp of the piece Rajah, and its real value is 


in no degree greater than the Company’s rupee. 
The exchange of all these fluctuates very much 


Silver fanams are very scarce in Mysore, and only to be found in the larger 
places. 7 


Copper Coin. 


Weight. Value. 

Drams. Grains. Cash. 

Dutch dub 66:36secsdiintoarcsascaersaneneeus 4 35 26 
Arcotdudduy. 4454.04 stieinwinwaseowesnaeeaetems 3 30 20 


* Pure gold. 


_ + In the Company's accounts reckoned as 12 fanams, 60 cash. 
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Weight. Value. 
Drams. Grains. Cash. 
be 30 20 


and Measures. | 


Elephant or Enne duddu ........eecceeeceeeees 


Double elephant ........cceccececcsercascerone 7 O 40 
Sirah duddu ..... er ee eee re eee ] 35 14 
Masulipatam......e0.+..-0- eee ree ere 4 O 20 
Nays CUCdU vsdsec ui bien vecsiecsanewar ees ee 20 

40 7 


Enne casu, or cash ......ceccceveee 


Madras duddu * ee7nroeecsoe3ses#4c5eoseeoe#@#eee#ee?® *@eseeeveeseeee 
The continual diminution of copper coins is owing to the natives, who 


get them constantly made into brass or copper vessels, employed by all those 
who can afford them. 

The Kantiray pagoda and the honnu are imaginary coins. 
used in all revenue accounts, and likewise in settling most of the private 
accounts of the natives. Probably in former times it was areal coin. When- 
ever the word pagoda occurs in this work without a particular stamp being 
marked, a Kantiray pagoda or three rupees is always understood. To the 
west of Hurryhurr, in some districts formerly belonging to Vizapoor, the 
word hunn, the Hindostanee term for a pagoda, is used in the revenue ac- 
counts, and its value fixed at half a Sultany pagoda, or two rupees. 

The weights or dry measures in this country are of two different kinds, 
both defined very accurately, though gross impositions are practised respect- 
ing both. The former is called the bazar weight, and used in the sale of 
what are called bazar articles, as tamarinds, turmeric, and all different kinds 
of drugs. The latter is used for grain both in the bazars and in all revenue 
transactions. The great difficulty lies in the multiplicity of weights used in 
different districts; for almost every Cusbaht of small district has weights 
and measures differing widely from all those in its neighbourhood. The con- 
sequence of this is that the ‘cunning banyans frequently take advantage of 
this multiplicity to deceive strangers. ‘The inhabitants of the place cannot 
be so easily taken in, as they are ail well acquainted with their own peculiar 


] 44, 10. 


The former is 


weights and measures. 
The only general and uniform mcasure and weight is the pucca sir of 


sixty-four dubs weight.- And the weight of a dub is four drams. This sir 
alters according to the weight of the dub. If these be lighter than four 


* Of the old stamp. | + A. principal town.. 
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‘drams more dubs will be requisite to make up the sir, if they be heavier 
fewer will do. This measure appears in some writings of very old date, 

in the Sudra Ganitam; yet it is said to be of Moorish origin. It has 
made its way into all accounts, and has as it were dislodged all other weights. 

‘Both fluids and dry articles are determined by weight, with the exception 
of oil, for the sale of which a kind of graduated measure is employed. All 
kinds of grain by common consent are sold by a measure which is not merely 
filled, but heaped up as high as possible above the lips. If a person buys 
only half the measure he loses the ea part, which generally amounts to 
4+th or tth of the whole. 

It would be‘well worth while to ascertain the way that the agents buy 
grain in times of war. If they purchase hy heaped measures and distribute 
it in a different way, ‘the profits accruing to them and the consequent loss of 
‘Government must be considerable. Suppose that each man of an army of 
20,000 receive each a sir'a day, the profits of the agent will be 2500 sirs per 
day, or '75,000'per month, a quantity which would support the army for 34 days. 

The lowest standard weight seems to be the dub. Smaller quantities are 
‘determined by common fractions, with which the lower classes of Hindoos 
‘are much better acquainted than the common people in Europe. They 
ascend regularly by fours. Of decimals, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of examining their arithmetic, they appear to be entirely ignorant. ‘There 
is a Sanscrit work of the name of Lilavaty, which treats of this subject. 
‘In the Telinga there is a work on the same branch of knowledge, called 
Sudra Ganitam, written long ago, or rather translated from the Sanscrit 
by a man of the name of Mulliah. 

The following weights are the standards-for the Circars. As they are de- 


rived from the Sanscrit, they may be considered as general for Hindostan 
1 Paddy seed 


saistonds ‘Is one visum ..........+...++ 4 grain. 
4 Visums ........-- are one gulivinda * or 1 patika.. 2 grains. 
2 ‘Gulivindas.........-ee++., addaga.......csseeeuee -4 grains. 
@ Addagas .,.....cceeeeees Chines. csc2Geener ewes 8 grains. 
24 Chinums ......-sseeeeees tsavila ....... eee. . +... 20 grains. 
Q@ Tsavilas........0.+..-+.e-+ Gharanum..... soeseeee 40 grains. 
2 Dharanums ......-eeee+e+ MAGA... servers +++. 1 dram 20 prams. 
B® Madas ...-.-cecccceessee tulam .......... scoceeee 4 rams, 


@ Seed of abrus precatorius. 
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6 Fulams.........00++aF@ ONE: PAVU SIFU: OF { Sif... 0.4.00.0009 OUNCES. 

Ay PAVUBs i056 tebe 8 ecxew es ». SITU...... ce ccccncccceee 12 QUNCES, 
ESS: Gikdie eevaviavedssesn. VisAOr 1 tackeda . .»-+31b. 12 ounces, 
QZ Visas .cvecenccacncecoce VCC cocccc i cecesee sees 7 Ib. 8 OUNCES, 
Z Vettus .......eeeeeeeneee arda manugudu. ......e.eees »»2 15 Ib. 
2 Arda mapugudu,..,........ manugudu...... os aewawaveaiene CO 1D. 


yadum, or panchakum........-. 150 lb., 
pandum.... occesee B00 lb, 
Putadu = candy:....+.... eee 600 Ib.. 


5, Manugudu .......... e008 
2 Yadums......nccsennccees 
x Pandums @ 020.0 6,00 0,06 


evoeosven 
eevee eee e 


Dry Measure. 

| lb, Qk. 

4. Dubs.weight,,...... areone gidda,......... O 2 
2 Giddas: cies wa Vern siesuss. ArasOlaiscaaac “O: 4% 
2 Arasolas «ite oeciasn sewage. S0l4. tavesaxaxe “OO § 
2 NOMS: 2i-dibswexesegeeseds: SAVA0Ueswtccks FO 
2 Tavadus ....aceeeeces: oes Manikga.....+-. 2 O 
2 Manikas...........-+004-- addadu........ 4 O 
2 Addadus......-eeeeeeeeee+- COnChum..... - 8 O 
2 Conchums .........0.+-.-+ Jrasa ........ 16 Oo. 
2 I fasas: aciisitececevesveeves. CUM aence saves. 32:0 
5S Tums caccccacce. ccccccces yadum....+2..160 O 
2 Yadums .cacsesececceeeeee pandum ......320 O, 
O 


2 Pandums 


: = oeeeee 640 


List of Candies and Tums reduced ta Pucca Str, used in different Places 
of the Mysore, each sir of 2 lb. English weight. 


a wseeeeee 4 Candy is 160 Sirs and. 1 Tym.... 


Uscotah ........ 
bates pastas ; 
Sewendrug........ 
Kyamungalum ........ 
Chittledrug. 
Matod............+... 1 ditto. 
Talem.........ss0+e0- 1 ditto, 


oseere 1 Giftoa.... 
soos | ditto... 
.ee 1 ditto... 
1 ditto.... 
1 ditto... 


200 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 
es 200 ditto. .. ... 1 ditto,... 
960 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 
960 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 
--e 960 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 
960 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 


200 ditto..... 1 ditto.... 


8 Sirs 
10 ditto 
10 ditto 
10 ditto 
48 ditto 
48 ditto 
48 ditto 
48 ditto 
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Hurryhurr ee : eovveeve ese 1 Candy 13 3200 Sirs and l Tum. cee 160 Sirs 


AYTANY .cceceeceeves . 1 ditto.... 1600 ditto.. . 1 ditto.... 80 ditto 
AMNaji wee eee eee .. 1 ditto.... 1600 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 80 ditto 
Buswapatam ......:... 1 ditto.... 1600 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 80 ditto 
Rutnagherry .......... 1 ditto.... 1600 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 80 ditto 
Honelly sccesscunnesae 1 ditto.... 320 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 16 ditto 
Herur ......sse00. .. « 1 difto.... 1280 ditto... 1ditto.... 64 ditto~ 


Hartie.....c.eeeeeeeeee 1 ditto.... 1280 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 64 ditto 
Darmapury........+e++ 1 ditto.... 1440 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 72 ditto 
Sirah. «6:668 sae eoeeeee 1 ditto.... 1920 ditto.... 1 ditto.... 96 ditto 


Many different modes might be thought of to reduce this chaos into union. 
The easiest and most readily understood by the common people, and the 
least liable to fraud and imposition, would undoubtedly be the best. Stamped 
measures and weights are very bad modes of preventing deception ; because, 
as they are always made of metal, a very small degree of hammering is suf- 
ficient to alter the shape of the one and the weight of the other, and thus 
render both unfit for the purpose for which they were intended. The surest 
and best mode of determining measures is certainly by determining the 
weight which each should amount to. The introduction of English weights 
would be commodious for Europeans, but on account of the ignorance of 
the lower classes of Indians, it would expose them to great imposition from 
the banyans, and on that account would be injurious. The rupee and dub 
are at present used every where as weights, and might, therefore, be taken 
as a standard. 

A Company’s rupee weighs about three drams, or two drams fifty-six grains. 

12 Rupees would be + Sir. 

24 Ditto. s....- ..- + Ditto. 

48 Ditto.......... + Ditto. 

96 Ditto.......... 1 Ditto = 21lb. 

The higher weights could be easily settled, for example, 

4 Sire.eee.e....- 1 Conchum. 
4 Conchum...... 1 Tum. 
20 Tums ........ 1 Putty. 
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The smaller weights might be determined qs at present, 
4 Grain ........ 1 Paddy seed. 
4 Paddy seeds¢... 1 Gulivinda—2 grains. 
7 Gulivindas .... + Pagoda’s weight. 
28 Ditto.......... 4 Dittg. | 
56 Ditto..... eeeee 1 Ditto. 
The Masulipatam dub, if generally introduced, would be still more com- 


modious. It weighs very nearly half an ounce. Sixty-four of them would 


make exactly a sir of two pounds. 
This is already a received weight in many parts of the Circars. But care 


should be taken that all dubs have exactly the same weight, a circumstance 
which has not hitherto been attended to. | 

It is a very common practice to mention, in the settlement of a bargain, the 
weight to be employed. ‘The common weight fixed upon is the copper coin 
of the country, and if large quantities of any article have to be weighed, 
stones, the weight of which has been previously determined, are employed 


for the purpose. 
The common scales are merely flat baskets suspended from a balanced 


pole, which is tied to a noose. It is the usual practice to weigh the article 
first in one scale and then in the other, and nobody will buy any article with- 


out seeing that this precaution is attended ta. 
The land measures are still less accurately defined than those of which we 


have been speaking. In most places the amount of land is determined by 
the quantity of seed required to sow it. Thusa sir or a tum of land means 
an extent of ground which will take a szr or a tum of seed to sow it. This 
is obviously the vaguest of all the modes of measuring land hitherto devised ; 
as the quantity of seed will vary, not only according to the kind of grain 
employed, but likewise according to the nature and fertility of the soil. In 
some places the extent of ground is determined by the quantity of it which 
a certain number of cattle are able to labour in a day. This mode is like. 
wise inaccurate; though not quite so fallacious as the preceding. | 

It would be easy and very useful for the revenue officers to establish 3 ge. 
neral measure of land on the coast. The mode employed in the Chetri 
Ganitam, a work on land measures, might be adopted. 
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XXI. COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The commerce of the Mysore was in a very languishing state during the 
reigns of Hyder and Tippoo, because both of these princes prohibited all 
intercourse between their dominions and the Company’s territories. Indeed 
the country is not well situated for external trade, nor has it many articles 
of its own growth or manufacture fit for exportation. ‘The only article of 
consequence that I recollect at present is sandal wood, which is produced 
abundantly and of the best quality. All of it that grows wild in the country 
belongs to the Rajah, and he prohibits his subjects from cutting down a sin- 
gle tree under the penalty of death. Small pieces of it may be purchased in 
the bazars at a tolerably cheap rate; but the best sandal wood can only be 
procured from the Rajah or his Diwan. 

_ The core only of the stem of this tree possesses the qualities for which the 
wood is esteemed, and these qualities are improved in proportion to the age 
of the tree. It is sent on carts to the coast. Large plantations of it should 
be established on the hills, otherwise it will very soon become a scarce article. 

Lacca is collected in the Mysore, but in such small quantities that it is 
scarecly entitled to notice when we are speaking of the trade of the country. 

Cotton in small quantities is exported from the neighbourhood of Hurry- 
hurr. | 
Of late years a great deal of grain, as rice, raghi, and horse gram have 
been exported from the Mysore to the Carnatic; the scarcity in the latter 
country enabling the merchants to pay the high duties, which amount to 
about 100 per cent. 

The only manufacture in the Mysore is glass or bangles, which is carried 
from Matod all over the country; and steel wires at Chinnapatam ; besides 
those mentioned in other parts of this tract. 

All merchandize is carried on the'backs of bullocks, and the carriers are 
called lambardis *, a set of people who support themselves by carrying salt 


from the coast to the interior of the country, and cotton, wheat, &c. from 
the interior to the coast. They live constantly under tents, and carry their 


families always with them. When they stop for any considerable time near 


towns they supply the bazars with wood. ‘This constitutes the occupation of 
‘their women, who are generally handsome. 


* In some parts of the country they are known under the name of Brinjaris. 
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The men are stout and well made, fond of smoking their hobble bobble *, 
and obey a naique of their own choosing, who regulates their marches and 
settles their bargains. They always travel in large parties. ‘They are all 
Hindoos, speak Hindostany or Mahratta to each other, and are usually ac- 
quainted with Telinga. The men have nothing peculiar in their dress, but 
the other sex are decorated in a way very different from what is usual among 
Hindoo women. They have petticoats and cholics, and their arms and legs 
are all over covered with brass rings. ; 

They are allowed to travel unmolested in times of war, and whatever party 
falls in with them pays for what is taken, even supposing it known that it 
was originally intended for the enemy. In some countries they are subjected 
to a trifling tax; but no imposition is laid upon them in those places where 
they purchase their salt. ‘They must continue to possess.their privileges, as 
long as the roads remain in their present bad state. They are satisfied 
with so moderate a profit that it is not likely that the roads will be soon at- 
tended to. 

A great deal of cloth is manufactured in different parts of the country, 
particularly about Bengalore ; but little of it is exported. In case of a great 
demand for the European market, it might be obtained from this place in 
considerable quantity. The cloth at present made is thin, and nearly similar 
to that manufactured at Salem. Cotton is rather dear, as it must be brought 
from the ceded districts; but it would soon become cheaper if the demand 


for cloth were to increase. | 
The different kinds of cloth made in different places, with their prices, 


may be seen from the following table: 
| Price of 


| Breadth. | Length. One Piece. 

ee EL . Cn 
/ . {. Cubits. Cubits. Rupees. 

Coarse white cloth ..,... | 1¢ to 2 | 20 to 21 ee 
Muslins...... ee eee | 3 to 15 
. Blue women’s cloth...... 2 15/3 20 
Chittledrug. : Turbans saeneiete, 5a err 2 60'3 16 
Silk women’s cloth ...... | 2 16/6 60 
Silk handkerchiefs ...... 1 15 
4; 50 


Dawanikerra .. | Combalies........--.0++ 


* A kindof hucka made of acocoa-nut shell, and a cup of earthenware ; the latter for the 


lighted mixture of tobacco, bang, &c.; the former for water. 
M 2 
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Breadth. | Length. | Price of 


One Piece. 
Cubits. | Cubits. | Rupees. 
-Hurryhurr.... | Combalies.............. 1 to 12 
| Combalies...... aes a 1 20 
White ditto .....-...... 1 10 
Ayrany ....<¢| Coarse cloth........... 2 20 i> 
Men’s dressing cloth .. . $ 18 
Women’s cloth...... rink $ 15. 
Combalies...... eee 1 20. 
+s Coarse cloth............ 2 20 it 
Annaji...... Men’s dressing cloth .... 1 10 
Women’s ditto ditto. .... : 1 10. 
Women’s cloth of diffe- 
rent musters Be Bing a tones ia z . 


Cholies or women’s jac- 2 2/1 14 
kets of different musters 


2 26 18[5 10 
Silk women’s cloth of dif. 
ferent sorts .. 


Silk shawl handkerchief ; . 


2 
2 2:1|2 a7 21 
Ditto dittolong ......., [11 st|3: 7317 60 
Silk cholies ............]2 24/1 es ae ee | 
Sik cloth, of five sarts.. . {14 13 110 13/3 22 
Men’s dressing cloth of Q1 


st aia , alg 22/4 16 
Bengalore ..<|Turbans .. 


coosccees | £ 14180 7014 192 
Broad tapes of cotton.... 


Gunnies’ of 3 ‘i +{/8 9] } ¥ 
unnies of janapa an | 

gong nara* ........ 6 | +O 22) 4 lt 
Muslins 


--J14 1216 32/13 412 
Coarse cotton cloth...... }12 12116 24/1 
Flowered cloth, silk and 


cotton ............ 6 | }* 1472 24 {10 42 
pea *eeenesn te 8 ee 9 24 5 6 8 $ 
ippoo’s tiger or spo 

tedcloth .......... + 
Coarse chintz .......... | 14 12/82 2613 4 
Cotton carpets..........- 1z 


® Hibiscus Cannabinus. Lian. 
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+4 a Price of 
[Ponjam Breadth. | Length. One Piece. 
Cubits. | Cubits. Gold 
Fanams 
Coarse cloth..'....... 8 1+ 22 131 to 33 
Ditto ditto .......... 10 124 24 152 624 
Turbans ....-..eeee. 4. 2 30 }2i gt 
promneee Ditt0scoonasexe2 weee | 5 | 1 | 40 [4 9 44 
Combalies ...... peoe | 22 24 6 |5¢ 5+ 
Ditto .. ... Roswaiees 30 24 7 [Sy St 
Hartie White combalies ...... 22 2+ 6 {28 
"see" V1) Black ditto ..... tease | 38 Ff 2b 74 


The number of looms about Bengalore amounts, I understand, to about 
5000. There is a small manufacture of silk cloth at Bengalore and at Hurry- 
hurr; but I have observed the same kind of cleth m many parts of the 
coast. The raw silk comes from Bengal by a very circuitous rout, and is in 
consequence very dear. 

The greatest discouragement to trade in the Mysore is the pointed aver- 
sion of. the Government of the ceuntry to assist a merchant in collecting his 
outstanding debts. Nothing can be disposed of in any quantity for ready 
money, and when the arrears are to be paid the Amildar t protects the debtor 


for a trifling sum. 


XXH. SHARE OF THE PRODUCE ALLOWED THE FARMER. 


In most places the high grounds are let at a quit rent, while the low or 
rice ground is let for shares, and these are proportioned to the facility with 
which every partieular spot can be watered. 

The cultivator in most parts of the Mysore has nominally one half of the 
whole produce; but when we deduct the expenses of cultivation, and the 
dues of the village and Cirear servants, this half is reduced toa mere tnfle. 
Hence I am not astonished at the great reluctance which the ryots show to 
cultivate Cirear lands, and at the facility with which they bestow enamst | 
on Bramins. For in the first place they give away what does not belong te. 


* A punjum is 120 threads lengthways. + The Collector of Revenues. t+ Gifted lands. 
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them, and in the second place, by cultivating the enam lands, they get 
afterwards a real half not liable to any deduction whatever. 

But the greatest bane to cultivation on the coast is the mustacabol, or 
advance of money to the Circar before the grain is in the ground, and again 
at stated periods before it iscut down. As no zemindar, renter, or cultivator 
has money to advance, he is obliged to have recourse to the soukars, or 
money-lenders, who on a man’s known honesty advance money at the rate 
of two per cent. per month and a present of five per cent. upon the advance. 
For the second and third kist *, as the crops are then well advanced, a pre- 
sent is not demanded ; but when the fourth is to be paid the crops must be 
mortgaged. Most lenders insist upon an immediate sale, and become them- 
selves the purchasers at the bazar price, which is at that time five or ten per 
cent. lower than at any other period of the year. 


The loss to the cultivator, therefore, upon a thousand pagodas worth of 
land is as follows: 


The first kist 250 at two per cent. per month, for six months...... 30 
Present of five per cent. ........ 
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For the second kist, interest for four and a half months.......... 22¥ 
For the third kist, interest for two months ........ee+-eeeeeees 10 
For the fourth kist, interest For one ditto ............e0e00e0085 5 
Loss on immediate sale of grain, ten per cent. ........sseee+++ 100 
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The usurers only derive advantage from this sum ; it is exceedingly dis- 
tressing to the losers of it, while Government derives, comparatively 
speaking, but little advantage from the ready money. 

The zemindars manage matters in a strange way; availing themselves 
of that fondness for distinction which every Indian possesses. They cajole 
the poor sowkar by fair promises, presents, and familiar condescension, till 
they drain him of all his money, and then they proceed in the usual method 
of seizing his effects and turning him adrift: it may be said, that the loss 
to the revenue would be the amount of the interest of the money at present 
paid in advance, but the legal interest is trifling when compared with that 
exacted by usurers. The revenue would run no risk from the abolition of 
this oppressive practice, if care were taken to secure the payment of the 


® TInstalment of revente collection. 
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whole of the kist before the removal of the crop. I am aware that this 
oppressive mode of levying money is known to Government, and that, in 
many instances, steps have been taken to remedy it, by prohibiting musta- 
caboles to be paid by the cultivators. But this only serves to alleviate the 
evil a very little, nor is this palliative ever applied where the kist of 
the general revenue is expected at seasons when cultivation is at a stand. 


XXIII. LANGUAGE. 


The language spoken by all classes of people, from the eastern Ghauts to 
the inland range of hills, is chiefly Telinga: Canary and Tamul are under- 
stood by most persons ; and the former indeed is spoken promiscuously with 
Telinga. As soon as we cross the inland range of hills at Nidgcul, we 
hear no other language but Canary ; it continues as far as Hurryhurr, where 
Mahratta begins to be understood, and is used in all writings and accounts. 

Telinga prevails in the eastern or Sirah hills, which separate the 5 


from the ceded districts. 
All people of distinction understand Mahratta, and all pute orders from 


the Durbar are written in that language. 
Hindostani is also understood, but not so universally as might be 
imagined. 
XXIV. LEARNING. 


I have found but few learned men among the Hindoos in the Mysore, as 
during the reign of Hyder and Tippoo the sciences were by no means 
encouraged: medicine, or rather quackery, alone was rewarded by moor- 
men; hence pretenders to this science, makers of nostrums and _pro- 
vocatives, and sorcerers, are to be found in abundance wherever the 
Mahometan religion is established. 

All ‘books of science are written either in Sanscrit, in the Dewanagar 


character, orin Telinga, in the southern, and Mahratta, in the northern pro- 


vinces; the few Canary works are only translations: as for example, the 


Ramayana and Bhagavat; and indeed these scarcely deserve the name of 
translations, as in them the conjunctions only are Canary, and the rest 
Sanscrit. The songs used by the dancing women are almost all Telinga; 
the songs of the common people are in that language even in those parts of 
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the country where it is not understood. 
collections of Moorish and Persian’ songs. 


Their dramas are mere travesties of the national epic works, as of the 
Ramayana and Bhagavat: the promptor, as he might be called, recites the 
most remarkable passages before every scene, in Sanscrit verse, understood 
very often by nobody present, not even by himself. It is then acted and 
spoken over again in the vulgar tongue, and much wit and satire are fre- 
quently displayed by the actors: no class of people, not even the ministers 
of state (Dewans) or Bramins, are spared: the former are represented as 
avaricious, selfish, intriguing; and the latter as hypocritical, dishonest, 
supercilious, arrogant, dastardly rogues. 

In the northern Circars I have seen women of the dancing cast introduced 
as actresses ; but in the Mysore they always employ Bramin boys to act the 
female parts, and some of them perform the characters with so much skill, 
that we almost forget they are not women. 

A merry Andrew, or buffoon, is a person never to be dispensed with. 

Comedies of this kind last for seven or eight nights, beginning at seven 
in the evening and continuing till day light. 

What learning exists is entirely confined to the Bramins; the lower classes 
are satisfied if they understand common arithmetic, reading, and writing, 
and few of the cultivators of land possess even this degree of knowledge. 


They have likewise considerable 


XXV. PAINTING. 


The palaces built by Hyder and his son Tippoo Sultan are all upon one 
plan, but I do not consider myself as adequate to give a description of 
them: the brilliancy of the colours with which they are painted have 
attracted the notice of all who have had an opportunity of seeing them. 
On that account I conceive it will be interesting to give an account of the 
way in which these colours are prepared and laid on. 

The gold colour, so lavishly applied, is one of the best counterfeits that 
can well be conceived. To make this colour the following articles must be 
got ready:—linseed oil, two sirs; chandrasam (yellow resin) one sir; 
dickamalie (aloe socotrina), six drams; musambram (a yellowish green 
gum resin, mixed with small bits of wood: when burnt it smells like 
benzoin, but when fresh from the bazar like asa foetida) six drams 
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Painting.| 
passpu (the bulb either of the curcuma rotunda, or of the amomum 
zedarea), three drams. 

To prepare the gunna, as it is called, take a mud pot, coat the bottom 
of it with red earth, and after it is heated over a fire, put the resin into it 
and melt it, then mix with it the linseed oil, which must have been 
previously made boiling hot in another vessel. Now add the remaining 
articles previously reduced to a fine powder, and boil the mixture over a 
slow fire for about two hours, or till a drop of it taken out with a stick and 
put upon a plank may be drawn out when cool into long thin threads. In 
this state the matter is called gunna. 

Tor gilding take a sir of tin, and beat it out into very fine leaves, mix 
it with one quarter of a sir of liquified glue, and beat them together into 
a homogeneous mass ; wash it with water, and keep it for use. 

When a silver colour is wanted, this mixture of tin and glue, moistened 
with water, is to be laid upon the plank or wall to be painted; it is then 
rubbed with a serpentine stone till the silver colour appear. 

When a gold colour is wanted, the gunna is on three successive days 
laid thinly over the silver coloured spot with a brush. 

To make a white colour, take four parts of white lead and one part of gum 
arabic, mix them with water, and when the paint is to be used add as much 
water as 1s sufficient to bring it to the requisite consistency. 


For a green colour take two seers of linseed oil and one seer of chan- 
drasam ; mix them in the same manner as described for the gunnah. Lay 


it with a brush over the white paint, and powder verdigris over it through 


a fine cloth. 
A red colour is made of four parts of cinnabar and one of gum, rubbed 


together, and mixed wth water when wanted for use. 

For a pink colour, white lead, poti (cotton impregnated with a red water 
colour sold in the Bazars), gum, and water are mixed together. 

For yellow, four parts of orpiment and one of gum arabic are mixed up 
with water. | 

To make the ground for any colour, take senku sudda (the finest 
levigated pipe clay), mix it witha little gum and water, and lay it on the 
walls or plank which is to be coloured, it is afterwards to be rubbed with a 
stone till it becomes quite smooth. On this ground the various colours 


above described are to be laid. 
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XXXVI. MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER. 


A very pretty kind of red morocco is manufactured at Hurryhurr by a set 
of people called Muchiker. It is in the first place tanned. | 

The goat skins (for these only are employed) are dried in the sun for one 
day; next day they are washed in the river, rolled up and put into a pot, 
with a mixture (for each skin) of one handful of common salt, as much 
water, and half of that quantity of the milk of wild cotton (asclepias 
gigantea). After the skins have been soaked in this mixture for four days 
the pot is filled up with water, and the leather suffered to remain four days 
longer in it: the hair now comes easily off the skins when scraped by a 
- piece of broken pot. The leather thus cleaned is laid in the shade, and 

when dry is rolled up and kept in a house for two or three days, in a place 
secure from smoke and from insects ; it is then soaked for eight hours in pure 
water, and scraped with a piece of earthen ware till it becomes quite white. 

Before the leather is dyed it is soaked for one night in a pucca sir of 
water which has been mixed with a handful of jona meal, (holcus sorghum) 
and warmed on the fire; in the morning it is taken out and dried with a piece 
of cloth: when well dried it is soaked again for half an hour in water with 
which one seer of tamarinds has been mixed; it is then spread on a mat and 
the colour applied. 

For the red colour take + kutcha seer of lac (18 drams), allie toppalu 
(leaves of the mimecylon capitellatum) 4 of a dub weight, and the same 
quantity of the salt extracted from washermans earth (carbonate of soda) : 
pound these ingredients together, boil + of a secr of water in a place 
where there is no wind; put the pounded mass into it, and keep it fora 
quarter of an hour over a slow fire. To ascertain whether it has acquired 
the requisite consistence, dip a jonna straw into it; if the liquid does not 
run down the straw when turned up it is sufficiently done, but if it runs the 
boiling must be continued for some time longer. 

The leather (previously extended on a mat) is, at three different times, 
rubbed over with this liquid, it is then thrice sprinkled over with tamarind 
water, and lastly it is steeped for five or six days in a liquid composed of 
three seers of water and one seer of pounded tanghedu bark* (cassia 
auriculata): every morning it is taken out, washed a little, and again 


replaced, till at last it is well washed in clear water and dried: thus pre 
pared it has a fine crimson colour, and is very soft. 


* This bark contains a great quantity of tannia. 
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XXVIII. DYING OF COTTON RED. 


_ Not far from Hurryhurr, about six miles north, is a village called Sarti, 
where red cotton yarn is dyed. This colour is of an inferior quality, owing, 
I conceive, rather to the imperfect and negligent mode of proceeding, than 
to any defect of the materials employed. The process is conducted on the 
same principles as those followed on the coast where cotton is dyed with 
chay root: instead of this article, considered indispensable on the coast, the 


roots of the morinda umbellata, called by the Gentoos togaru, and by the 


Canadys hempu tsira, are employed ; the proeess is as follows: 


Take ten kutcha seer (3} 1b.) of white cotton yarn, and soak it in five 
seer (13 Ib.) of Gingelie oil (sesamum orientale); a strong ley is then made 
of the ashes of the milk hedge (euphorbia tirucalli) and the yarn steeped in 
it for four nights, during the day being always dried in the sun. It is then 
washed in brackish water and dried in the sun. No other mordant is used, 
but the workman immediately proceeds to the dying process. 

Five seers of togaru root, finely powdered, are put into a pot of water 
together with the yarn, and kept all night over a fire made of cow dung ; 
in the morning it is taken out, and dried during the day in the sun: the 
same process is repeated for two successive nights and days, after which the 


yarn is ready for the market. 
The colour of the yarn is a dirty crimson, which fades when the cloth 1s 


used for any time: in the Harponelly country it is said that yarn is much 
better dyed with the same materials; indeed I have no doubt, that if the same 
niceties in animalizing the cotton were followed in the Mysore as are prac- 
tised on the coast, the root of the morinda would be found to answer just as 
well as the chay root. The morinda is a shrub which grows plentifully in the 
jungles of the northern parts of the Mysore. It affords, by a different treat- 
ment, a yellow colour, and might perhaps be exported as a useful dying 
material. 

The mode of making combalies in the Mysore, and indeed in all parts of 
the country, is as follows: the wool of fifty sheep, contracted for at one 
Kanty pagoda, amounts to one maund. It is cleaned, carded, and spun, 
and being put into the loom is rubbed over with a thin pultaceous mass, made 
of kernels of tamarinds, beat into powder and then boiled: after this the 
combalies are woven in the usual way. A common one is woven in the 


course of six or eight days. 
N 2 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DIAMOND MINES IN INDIAe 


Dramonps have hitherto been found only in India and Brazil; and few 
or no accurate descriptions of the gceognostic structure of the countries in 
which they occur have been laid before the public. Having visited four or 
five different diamond mines in the peninsula of Hindostan, and examined 
the nature of the strata in which these precious minerals are found, I pro- 
pose in the present essay to give a short description of the result of my 
observations. : 

The first diamond mine that I visited was at Mallavilly, a village sixteen 
miles west south-west of Ellore. My visit was paid on the 25th of May, 
1795. Mallavilly is one of seven villages in this district near which diamond 
mines exist. Hence it would appear that the gem is scattered over a consi- 
derable extent of country in this part of India. The names of the other 
six villages in this neighbourhood near which diamonds are found, and where 
mines formerly existed or still exist, are, Ganipartala or Partal, Atkur, 

Jurthenypadu, Pertalla, Wustapilly, and Codavettykallu. They all be- 
longed formerly to a powerful Zemindar, called Opparow. But for the last 
eighty years the Nizam has taken them under his own management. 

It is said that about a century ago some-mountaincers found at the foot of 
a hill, after a shower of rain, some large stones which proved to be diamonds 
of inestimable value. Opparow becoming acquainted with this discovery, 
immediately set people to work upon the hill, who found a prodigious num- 
ber of very large diamonds. The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who was the Sovereign. He dispatched his peons and took posses- 
sion of the villages. Since that time persons authorised by him are alone 
entitled to search here for diamonds. 

Being unacquainted with the nature of the different treaties which have 
been ratified since that period, I cannot inform my readers how it came to. 
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found, and that the size of the diamonds extracted from the 
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pass that even after the English East India Company got possession of this 
Circar, these villages were retained by the Nizam, though all the rest of the 
country on this side of the Kistnah was ceded.. Tradition says, ‘ that as 
soon as Opparow was obliged to give up his mines large stones ceased to be 

carth never ex- 


ceeded that of a horse gram or chick pea, though before that period they 
were as large as common flints.”’ 

The traditional account of the discovery of the iainoni mine at Codavetty 
Kallu, one of these seven villages, is as follows :—A shepherd one day found 
near a ravine in theneighbourhood, some stones which appeared to him service- 
able flints. He picked up several, and used them accordingly. Sometime 
after, the poor fellow, while at the residence of Opparow, took in an un- 
lucky moment one of these stones out of his pocket, and employed it to 
strike a light to kindle his tobacco. The stone was observed by one of the 
Rajah’s lambadies *, who knowing its value, made inquiry how it had come 
into the possession of the shepherd. The good man hecdlessly related all 
that he knew. He was conducted to the Rajah, who easily prevailed upon 
him to point out this unknown residence of Stree Latchmie, the goddess of 
riches. The Rajah was on this occasion so condescending as to go himself 
to the spot, and was not a little surprised at the riches which the goddess 
had reserved for him. Penetrated with grateful sentiments to the invisible 


harbinger of his good fortune, and to the genius of the place, he imme- 
diately ordered an offering to be brought, which, for more than one reason, 


consisted of the head and blood of the poor shepherd. His wife and chil- 
dren being found, upon examination, entirely ignorant of the discovery, 
were spared, and taken care of by the Rajah as long as the mines belonged 
to him. Bullock loads of diamonds were found, it is said, near that nullah, 
until at length the Nizam, being apprizcd of the discovery, claimed the ground 
as his own, and deprived the Zemindar of it for ever. But he had been so 
industrious, during the short time that the mines were in his possession, that. 
all the large gems were removed, and the Nizam was able to obtain only 
small diamonds of comparatively inconsiderable value. 

[ have little doubt that the foundation of this account is correct, though 
it may very well be asked what is become of the bullock loads of diamonds. 
For at present the family of Opparow is rather poor and dependent, and re~ 


sident at Ellore. 
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Diamond mines are found in different parts of the ceded districts, espe- 
cially in the eastern and central divisions. In the Chenntr Taluk *, in 
which Cuddapah is the largest town, there are two places called Condapetta 
and Ovalumpally, where diamonds occur. In the next taluk, on the west 
side of this, diamonds are dug at Lamdir and Pinchetgapadu. Several 
mines exist near Gooty, and about fifteen gowst from that place a famous 
diamond mine exists in the Kistna river, 

The diamond mines near Cuddapah are about seven rifles north-east from 


the town, on both banks of the Pennar river, which in this place washes the 
foot of a range of hills. The country in which they occur is bounded on 


the east by the range of hills just mentioned, which run nearly north and 
south for about fifteen miles, with a sharp little interrupted ridge. Oppo- 


site to Cuddapah they meet another similar ridge, stretching for about eight 


miles from north-east to south-west. This second range meets a third range 


running nearly due west, for about twenty miles, and forming the southern 
boundary of the district. To the westward the country continues plain and 
open toa great extent : 


: tothe northward we see hills and ranges connected 
with the eastern mountains. 


The southern ridges have at their tops a layer of rock between ten and 
twenty feet thick, which forms a kind of cap, and prevents the mountains 
from wasting too fast. This cap consists of a kind of jasper or compact fel- 
spar, of which indeed the whole hills are composed. I have observed a si- 
milar stony cap in other parts of India, particularly about Chittledroog and 
‘Hurryhurr ; but at these places the hill and the ay consist of different kinds 
of rock, whereas here they are similar. 

Within half a mile of the foot of these hills the country is quite covered 
with loose stones. This is the case likewise with the hills themselves, which 
on that account are often very difficult to climb. They are covered with 
small trees, and yield to the eye, as soon as the rains set in, a fine refreshing 
appearance. The perpendicular height of the highest range I consider as 
about 1000 feet above the level of the country. : 

In the low country the most common stones are a black compact lime- 
stone or marble, containing pyrites and a calcareous tuff, both used by the 
natives in building. The soil near the hills is a red loam, seldom sandy, and 
in the plain in general a black vegetable mould; the bed situated under the 
former often a black shell mud, and under the latter always a calcareous.tuff. 


* The division of a large district. + A gow is eight miles. 
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The Pennar river comes from the westward. It meets the eastern hills 
about ten miles north of Cuddapah, and nearly opposite to that place makes 
its way into the Carnatic through a valley in this range of hills. 

The whole of the country is very little elevated above the level of the sea, 
for the barometer usually stands at 29°7 inches. 


The mines at Cuddapah have, it is said, been worked for several hundred 


years with various success. Not long ago alarge diamond was found, which 


has produced a lawsuit not yet decided. It is said to weigh 14 pagoda, or 


70 grains, to be full of flaws, and on that account not to be worth more 
than 1000 pagodas. These mines are within half a mile of the eastern range 
of hills, and about as far east from the river and Candapetta, and on grounds 
belonging to a small village called Kanaperty. They are surrounded by cul- 
tivated fields, and have the appearance of heaps of stones and pits half filled 
with rubbish, in the middle of which we find a number of people at work in 
a new mine. 7 

The labourers were offended at my coming on horseback near the mines, 
and objected strongly to my approaching the one in which they were at 
work: saying that Ammawéaru (the sanguinary goddess of riches) would not 
allow such liberties to be taken, at a place under her particular influence. 
They were, however, soon pacified on being assured that I had come among 
them by leave of her ladyship. 

The mines are pits of unequal extent and small depth, and usually have a 
four-sided form. The one in which they were at work had been opened only 
eight or ten days: it was sixteen feet square, and a few days before I saw it 
they had come to the diamond bed in one corner of it. 

All the different places in which the diamond has been hitherto found con- 
sist either in alluvial soil or in rocks of the latest formation, and containing 
such a great proportion of rounded pebbles as to have rather the appearance 
of a conglomerate than any other species of stone. ‘The diamonds are not 
scattered through the whole of the beds from the surface in the diamond 
mines to the greatest depth hitherto dug; but confined to a single bed, 
always harder than the rest of the accompanying beds, and usually not ex- 
ceeding a foot or two in thickness. The structure of all the places in which 
diamonds occur being similar, it will be sufficient to give an account of the 
beds found in these mines at Cuddapah, which I examined with as much care 


e 


as possible. 
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The uppermost, or superficial stratum, consists of sand, or gravel, mixed 
with a small proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely exceeds a foot and 
ahalf. Immediately under it is a bed of stiff bluish or black mud, similar 


to what we see in places that have been inundated. 


It is about four feet 
thick, and contains no stones. 


The diamond bed comes next, and is easily 


distinguished from the incumbent bed, by the great number of large 


rounded stones which it contains. It 1s about two feet, or two and a half 


thick, and is composed of large round stones, pebbles, and gravel, ce- 
mented together by clay. It was quite wet at the time that I saw it, owing 
to the preceding rains; but, in other seasons, it is as dry as the bed which 
lies immediately above it. In the Ellore district, the diamond stratum is 
covered by thick strata of calcareous tuff. 

The mode of working a diamond mine is this: after all the superincum- 
bent beds, and the large stones in the diamond bed, are removed out of 
the mine, the small gravel and the other constituents of the bed are car- 
ried to a small distance, and put into a cistern about eight feet square and 
three deep. In this situation water is poured upon it, which separates the 
lighter loamy particles. ‘The gravel and small stones, which sink to the 
bottom, are then thrown into a heap close to the cistern, from which they 
are conveyed to a smooth plain of about twenty feet square, made of 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is thinly spread. The gravel in 
this position being slightly moistened, six or seven people go over it several 
times in succession. ‘The first time, they pick out only the large stones ; 
the sccond and subsequent times, the smaller gravel is carefully turned 
over with the flat of the hand, whilst they as carefully watch for the spark 
from the diamond, which invariably strikes the eye. 

These peopie are not guarded, and do not seem to be under any con- 


troul. Every thing is left implicitly to their good faith; which at all times 
is, perhaps, the best way to ensure fidelity. 


They do not go in any parti- 
cular direction over the gravel. 


At the Candapetty mines they went nearly 
from east to west, backward and forward; and at Ovalumpally, from north 


to south. At both places they were working at the same hour of the day, 
and in cloudy weather. 

They would not allow any of my followers to touch the heap of un- 
searched gravel, though they did not prevent me from doing it. <A present 


of a gold fanam (about sixpence) made the headman very communicative, 
ye 7 | 
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He pointed out to me a varicty of small stones in the heaps that were 
thrown away, which he assured me always indicated the presence of dia- 
monds wherever they occur in beds at some depth under ground. These 
stones were as follows: ee 

1. Tella bendu (in Telinga). Pebbles of a white, earthy, or chalk-like 
colour, rounded, or with obtuse angles. They are mostly hornstone, tlic 
nucleus of which has a bluish brown or grey colour, while the outside is de- 
composed into a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist of jasper, coated 
in the same way; and sometimes they are species of felspar. ‘The white 
decomposed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand characteristic. It was 
pointed out to me before, in other diamond mines, though not so forcibly. 

2. Binga bendu. Pellucid quartz; pebbles of a lemon yellow colour, 
and containing distinct, small, shining particles. 

3. Patcha bendu. Pebbles with a green covering, or throughout of a 
green colour. (Pistazite—Epidote of Haiy). I was long at a loss what 
name to give to this species of mineral, which occurs abundantly in different 
parts of the Mysore. Sometimes I have conceived it to be actinolite, at 
other times to be jade. It is a frequent constituent of sicnite in this coun- 
try, and usually occurs in indistinct acicular crystals, of the hardness of 
quartz, and nearly of the same specific gravity. Its colour is light grecn, 
. verging upon yellow. Its lustre is resinous. I have observed it in some 
places lying over sienite, and then it has all the appearance of jade. It Js 
looked upon as one of the principal characteristics of the diamond bed. 
But the outside of the stone alone is attended to; for I have found the in- 
side consisting of different species, as hornblende, jasper, felspar, &c. all 
going indifferently under the name of patcha bendu, provided they had the 
same external aspect. 

4, Gajja bendu. Pebbles witha corroded ochry incrustation. Eruptions 
on the skin are called gajja in Telinga. Hence probably the name has been 
borrowed to indicate the appearance of this kind of pebble. The quantity 
of ochre on the outside of these stones forms the distinguishing mark ; for 
within they differ in their nature. Like the rest of these pebbles, they arc 
indiscriminately hornblende, felspar, quartz, and sometimes of the above- 
mentioned green stone. They are always in a state of decomposition. 

5. Baggira. Red, brown, bluish, and black jasper, pebbles, and horn- 
stone, are the minerals distinguished by this name. 

6. Karla. Basalt pebbles. 
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7. Yerra bendu. Sandstone, with anochry red crust. ° | 


8. Kanna. Small globular ironstone, of the size of a hazle-nut. They 
constitute the most remarkable pebbles in the Ovalumpilly mines. The ex- 
ternal colour is brown; the internal, bluish grey. Hardness, that of fluor 
spar, or rather greater; fracture approaching to even; dull; streak metallic. 


9. Corundum. Sometimes found in small fragments, and considered as 
the most important of all pebbles. 


Besides these, there occur a few other stones, which are distinguished by 
particular names, but which do not deserve a separate description. The 
greatest number of them consist of sandstones of different kinds. 

In the northern diamond mines, particularly those of Partél, I found in 
the diamond bed a great number of fine calcedony and carnelian pebbles 
and garnets. | _ | 

The larger stones form the greatest part of the diamond bed. They are 
mostly a coarse hornstone, of a rounded shape, and of the size of a man’s 
head. Their colour is usually grey, and their fracture splintery, often flat 
conchoidal. Their hardness is not very great. Among them are found 
jaspers of different kinds, mostly of a coarse texture, and sandstones ; all 
of them in a state of considerable disintegration. They are, in fact, nothing 
but fragments of the neighbouring mountains. As to the smaller pebbles, 
and gravel, they have either come from a distance or are the remains of 
rocks no longer to be found, which have been worn away and destroyed by 
lapse of time, or by some great -catastrophe. The country rises sensibly 
as we advance westward. Hence it is barely possible that the bed may 
have come from that quarter, althaugh there are no indications of any 
such transportation. | , 

_ The Ovalumpilly mines are on the west side of the river, about six miles 
from Cuddapah, and three miles from the mines which we have just been 
describing. ‘They are situated ona gentle ascent, about half a mile from 
the Pennar, in a well cultivated country, and within a very short distance 
of three villages. They are chiefly on ground belonging to Ovalumpilly. 
They are of more recent discovery than the other mines, and it is only 
forty years since they have been worked. ‘They have rather the appearance 
of intrenchments than of mines. The soil of the fields surrounding them is 
sandy, with a small admixture of loam. It forms the surface of the ground 
where the mines lie, and is not more than a foot in thickness. 

Below it is a red clay, not unlike good garden earth, about three feet 
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thick; and immediately below this is the diamond bed. The mine which I 
examined had been begun only eight days before, and it was only four days 
since they had reached the diamond bed. This bed resembled, in its 
nature and constituents, the one which I have already described, excepting 
that the proportion of large rounded stones was not so great. They were 
carried out of the mine together with the pebbles, and some women and 
boys were employed in clearing them from the earth, which stuck to them 
with some firmness. They are then thrown aside till wanted to fill up the 
mine, which they do here as they work on. 

The diamond bed, both here and in the last described mine, seems to 
follow the direction of the river, and is, at different parts, of unequal 
breadth. The diamonds found in it are in the form of small flat or round 
pebbles, and, as far as I could learn from the miners, never occur crys- 
tallized. They are, however, said to be of a superior lustre and hardness, 
and much better than those found further westward. A few days after I had 
been here, they found a diamond weighing seven manjalies (fourteen carats), 
estimated at about 200 pagodas value. 

The Hindoos distinguish four kinds of diamond, differing from each other 
in beauty and value, and called, 1. Bramha—2. Chetra—3. Vysea, and 
4. Sudra. These names are derived from the casts into which the whole 
nation is divided. The bramha diamond is described as of the colour of 
clear milk; the chetra, of clear honey; the vysea, of cream; and the 
sudra, of a frog colour, or a smoky greyish white. 

The following is a list of the prices of the rough stones at the mines:—~ 


Madras Pagodas t. 

Bramha,....... eden 10 

1 Manjaly weight * of .... Chetra, ...... ...-. ss 
WV VSCRs ie acgbieweeee .. 6 

SY) 65 ¢: eae ea 5 

Bramha,.... coeeeesve 4 

; ; Chiétra:. .¢s440460088 20 

Z DittO ws cercsccsessees Vysea, Se ise e 18 


DUETS s26c8stsunscs “16 


* One.eighth of a pagoda, or two carats. 
+ A Madras pagoda is ten per cent. better than s étar pagoda, which is equal to eight 


shillings. 
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Madras Pagodas. 
Bramha,........e0.. 40 
— CHES, -ssa0esaessad 37 
3 Manjalies weight of.... ; 


Vysea, @er ee 6@ee0e6% 8 @ $4 
Sudra, ..cescccecess 30 


Bramha,........+... 80 


s Chethas:s6sias%e0se%. 76 
4 Ditto... ; Vysea, .eseaceeeeese 70 
Sudra, .osesssesees 60 
Bramha,........+++.100 
Chetra, ......ee0e-- 90 
Dar aaaen TOS VV Y8COS: es asia: Sawa, BS 
DUdras escscasaedses. SO 
Bramha,..... sseeees 150 


Chetra, .....eeeeeee. 140 
6 Ditto........ Hees 888 Dy seg ce cse eee s 180 
Sudra, ..essceecceee 120 

(ae eee 

Chetfajisdcice ovat . 240 

1. DO <6. occwe- eereeeune | Yrs eee ~— 
Sudra,......0.. «200 

Bramha,..... coves e. 400 

Chetra, ........-++. 380 

8 Ditto....... pice a Vysea,.eceeseecees+ $60 
Sudra, .....ses0e00- 350 

Bramha,........4+ .. 8 

Two diamonds of equal size, Chetra, ......sse006 6 
weighing both together Vyseay sce ceeeeeees 4 
one manjely, are worth of Sudra, ..esecceeeee 3 
Three diamonds of equal lsat : 
size, weighing altogether Vysea,.... scl fonsi ites P 
one manjaly, are worth, of SUCIas sve ees ees cee 4 


These are prices of stones free from speck, flaw, or crack. The cut stones 


are valued in a different way. It is often the interest of the dealer to cut 
large stones into a number of smaller ones. 
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I was informed that, in this place, the miners are restricted to the spot 
which they at present work; that it is nearly exhausted; and that, for a 
long time past, they have not found diamonds of any considerable size. 
Many places in the neighbourhood they consider as very promising. They 
pointed out one place at Candapetta, close to the spot in which they were 
working, and another very extensive one near Currapully. From this last 
spot they entertain great expectations, as the diamond bed in it is about six 
feet in thickness, the smaller pebbles in greater abundance, and the soil of 
a redder colour than any where else in the neighbourhood. The land _ be- 
longs to a Pagoda, or a Bramin; and they say it is not worth more than 
seventeen rupees a year. The proprietor would give it up for eighty 
pagodas ready money, but Colonel Munro had refused permission to work 
it. I mention this circumstance merely to show that the country 1s by no 
means exhausted, and that abundance of diamonds might be procured 
should an increased demand for them arise. | | 

The farmers, or ryots, are also very averse to the extension of the 
diamond mines, and oppose their encroachments with all their influence. 
But I think that these men might find plenty of ground to cultivate in the 
country, much better worth their labour than these particular spots. 

The old grounds are rented, I understand, to a headman, who pays the 
Company the yearly sum of 1380 pagodas for ten mines, which he is at 
liberty to work, at Cundapetta, Osalumpully, and their subordinate villages. 
He usually works three or four of these mines himself, and lets out the 
others at the rate of nine rupees a month for each mine. For all diamonds 
above a pagoda weight, of whatever kind, he is obliged to pay one-third of 
the value to the Company. 

In these districts, the miners, I was informed, are paid by the month. 
Sixteen persons, men and women, are employed in each mine, and each 
receives one pagoda of wages per month. Half of them are employed in 
mining, and the other half in carrying on the subsequent operations. 
These people are inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, suders, who, 
from their infancy, are brought up to this work, and with the ideas neces- 
sary for the undertaking, they pride themselves on their honesty to their 


employers. 
I tried to persuade these workmen to give me, for a considerable pre- 


mium, a basket full of the unwashed diamond bed, but was absolutely 
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refused a single handful, till I obtained it from the owner himself. At 
Ovalumpelly, 1 took it out of a mine which they had been obliged to aban- 
don, because it had encroached on the cultivated grounds. From the renter 
I understood that the usual profits on working a mine are reckoned at 5000 
‘pagodas on an expenditure of 2000; and, in my opinion, it cannot be less, 
the undertaking being considered as a lottery, in which there are blanks as 
well as prizes; and the real owners seldom or never appear, but entrust the 
management to hirelings, who may be rogues, but who, at all events, must 


be paid well. The works in the Kistna are, by all accounts, carried on in a 
different manner. 


In the year 1808, I paid a visit to the diamond mines at Banaganpilly, in 
the Dekan; and, as the bed in which the diamonds occur at that place is a 
solid, it may be worth while to give an account of if, in order that we may 
throw all the light in our power upon the nature of the beds in which a 
precious and rare production of nature has been deposited. 

As Banaganpilly is a place of some consequence, its geographical position 
will easily be found by consulting the map ; but I shall here state a few par- 
ticulars respecting its mineralogy. It is situated at the northern extremity 
of the plain which commences at the southern range of hills, near Cudda- 
pah, and about sixty miles from that place. It participates in the same 
climate, the same soil, and the same vegetable productions. The country 
rises gently from the river Pennar, till within a few miles of Bannaganpilly; 
and where it is most elevated, at the distance of forty or fifty miles from 
Cuddapah, some crops are cultivated which are not to be seen at the latter 
place: as flax, safflour, and wheat. 


In India, where art has done little, the general productions of the soil 


are the best criterions of its composition. The only exception to this rule 


is rice, which will grow in any soil, provided a sufficient supply of water 
can be procured. As the soil between Cuddapah and Banaganpilly is 
mostly vegetable earth, jonna (holcus sorghum) and sajja (holcus spica- 
tus) are chiefly attended to. When it is poorer, and a mixture of red 
loam, gravel, and vegetable soil, as near the hills, raghie (gleucena coro- 
cana) and aruga (paspalum frumentaceum) are the only kinds of grain that 
will grow. . | 

There are few or no tanks north of the Pennar. Near the villages, the 
water is raised from wells, for the cultivation of a little rice, and for gar- 
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dens; while, for food, it is frequently brought from a small river that 
winds through the country. This river comes from the west, and has fre- 
quently very steep and high banks. 

_ About forty miles north of Cuddapa, a range of hills make their appear- 
ance to the westward. At first they take a northerly direction, then bend 
easterly, and at last run nearly due east. ‘This range, together with another 
to the westward of Cuddapah, that of Ganjecotta, encloses the plain in 
which the diamond mines are situated on every side. ‘The former consists 
chiefly of hills, which, in this country, are called table hills. They are 
quite straight at top, and usually level for some extent, so that even villages 
are built on them, and some cultivation is carried on at their very summits. 
Such hills, in the Mysore, consist chiefly of a kind of decomposed green 
stone, but here, I believe, they are principally slate-clay ; for this stone is 
so abundant in the country through which I passed, that all houses and 
walls are built of them, which gave the villages an uncommonly regular and 
comfortable appearance. Calcareous tuff, and black marble, are also 
found in that part of the country. Hence the water in the wells is often 
brackish. The black slaty limestone, at Door, is well known, and sent to 
all parts of the country. | 

The village of Banaganpilly is situated within four or five miles of the 
hills, and lies upon their south side. Combum lies about sixty miles east. 
from it, and Goothy about fifty miles south-west. It is the residence of a 
Jaghirdar * (Assad Ali Khan) of the Nizam’s; who, if we can judge from 
the fine new town (Kottapettah) which he has built, at the distance of 
about two miles from Banaganpilly, must be a good and a wise manager. 
He keeps a train of one dummer, one fifer, and about 400 sepoys, foot and 
cavalry. 

As soon as I arrived at the place, I sent a message to acquaint him with: 
my object, and to request his permission to visit the mine; which I knew 
was the best way of ensuring his good will. One of his officers waited upon 
me in consequence, with orders to facilitate my pursuits. His attention I 
easily secured, by a present of a few bottles of wine, of which I deprived. 


myself for some days withaut the least scruple f. 


* A kind of feudal chief. 
+ Wine and brandy are articles with which every traveller in India should be always supplied, 


as they almost constantly serve to gain the hearts of the most stubborn Moormen, and even of 
the Bramiv, who sometimes rejects the offer of a bottle in the day-time with apparent indigna. 
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The country here is sandy and stony, and less fertile than it is a few 
miles to the south: the stones are chiefly conglomerates, composed of 
siliceous materials. The village of Banaganpilly is built at the foot of a low 
ridge of hills, on which the diamond mines are situated; these hills run 
nearly east and west, and consist of distinct conical elevations from one 
hundred to two hundred feet perpendicular height. The farthest east of 
these hills is said to yield the best diamonds, but it has been so completely 
ransacked on all sides, that most of the mines at present wrought are in the 
hill immediately on its west side. There is scarcely any vegetation on these 
hills, a few prickly plants excepted, which grow between the stones and 
a tree or two near the first ascent. 

A very desultory and destructive mode of mining is followed. A man 
chuses a piece of ground, and if not immediately lucky, which is frequently 
the case, he speedily leaves it; another person succeeds, and makes an 
opening at the distance of a few yards: he discovers a favourable spot, and 
continues to work it for a little way, but finding a diminution in his earnings 
soon abandons it for another; by this method of proceeding much ground 
is wasted and much money lost. The undertaking is looked upon as a 
lottery, in which the enterprizers rather purchase than renew.a ticket. » 

The mines are scarcely any thing else but deep holes, open at top; some- 
times indeed the work is carried on for some extent under the rock, which 
is then supported by stone pillars: I saw none deeper than twenty feet. 
The gallery under the rock is so low, that the people are obliged to work in 
it sitting, a mode of working which an Indian prefers to every other. As 
most of the miners had left this place for the richer mines of the Kishna, I 
did not see them at work; I know only that they never employ gunpowder 
to blast the rock, though such an auxiliary would very much facilitate 
their labours. The solid rock of the hills (which by the bye is not quite 
destitute of diamonds) is an aggregate consisting chiefly of a coarse grey 
hornstone, with rounded pebbles of the same species, but of a fine variety 
of stone, or of jasper of different colours. At some depth this rock 
becomes a ferruginous sandstone, the grains of which are finely cemented 
together; and this kind of stone usually forms the roof of the floor of the 


mines. The floor is generally of a reddish brown colour with shining par- 
ticles, and strikes fire with steel. 


tion, and humbly solicits a glass at night. This happened to me during the present excur. 
sion. 
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Through this solid rock they are obliged to make their way before they 
arrive at the bed in which the diamonds are usually found. They commence 
at different places, as their fancy leads them, with a spot about twenty fect 
square, which, by iron instruments and steel wedges, they break into slabs 
or fragments of from one hundred to five hundred pounds weight. In this 
way they sink to the diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet under the 
surface: this bed extends round the whole hill, and is as regular in its thick- 
ness and extent as the other unproductive beds in the same place ; it consists 
of a conglomerate, composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, chal- 
cedony, and jasper of different colours from white to black. The cement 
appears to be a kind of clay approaching to wacke in its appearance, and is - 
very small in quantity : thus it appears that the diamond bed is of the same 
nature with the rocks both above and below it, but it is distinguished from 
them by its superior hardness. The darker colours, as black, leek green, 
and brown prevail in some pieces ; in others the lighter colours, as white, 
grey, and brick red, are the prevalent ones. Some of the pebbles, 
when broken, have a pellucid appearance, others exhibit arborizations or 
dendritical figures. [See plate ITT. ] 

This bed is:seldom more than a foot in thickness; it is intimately con- 
nected with the beds both above and below it, and frequently differs from, 
them in nothing but the greater quantity of pebbles which it contains. The 
nature of this bed determines the workmen either to uncover the -whole, 
and work in open day, or to drive a gallery for a little way under the rock. 
This last method is had recourse to when the diamond bed is of trifling 
thickness, but very productive. 

It is obvious that the nature of these hills is quite similar to that of the 
earthy diamond mine described in a former part of this tract ; the consti- 
tuents are the same in both cases, the whole difference lies in the cohesion. 
Here the pebbles are cemented together into a stone, while in the mines 
formerly described they lie loose in the state of gravel. 

The diamonds found here are of an inconsiderable size, but usually in 
. crystals; and I dare say they would be all found crystalized if another mode 

of extracting them were adopted. Those found in the earthy beds are mostly 
large, and less frequently of a regular form. This difference seems to 
depend upon the local situation. We may either suppose that the diamonds 
in the loose beds have been so Jong water-worn as to have been deprived of 
their angles, while those in the stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
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attrition: or if such an explanation be inadmissible, we must suppose 


that in one case the crystalization has taken place so slowly as to constitute 
regular figures, while in the other case it has been hurried and rapid, and 
has produced figures destitute of regularity. There is something in the 
crystalization of the diamond which distinguishes it from all other crystals: 
the faces are all curvilenear, while in every other species of mineral all 
curves seem to be constantly excluded: are we to ascribe this difference to any 
thing peculiar to the diamond itself, or to the slowness with which the crys- 
talization was effected? At present we can have no accurate ideas on the 
subject, because we are not acquainted with any substance capable of 
holding carbon in solution, and of course cannot show the particular 
¢ircumstances. under which its crystalization took place. That some solvent 
of the diamond exists we have every reason to believe, from the way in 
which that. stone occurs, but it would be useless to speculate on the subject 
till that solvent shall be discovered. 

In no place, as far as my information goes, is more than one diamond 
bed found under the same surface; but this bed frequently varies in its 
depth within a very limited distance. Near Cuddapah it is within three or six, 
feet of the surface. At Mallavilly and Partél, in the Masulipatam district, 
its depth is twenty feet; while at Banaganpilly it varies from ten to twenty 
feet in a very small extent of. ground. 

The mass containing the supposed. diamonds is carefully cleared from the 
portions of the roof and floor of the mine that may be adhering to it; it is 
then carried to another spot of ground, where it is broken in piec¢s and 
gradually reduced by means of iron instruments to the size of very stalk 
gravel. It is evident that many diamonds must. be broken by this mode of 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather surprising that so many are procured in this 
way in regular crystals: the process followed for separating the diamonds 
from the rubbish is almost the same as that observed in other places. The 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, spread thinly upon 4 piece of 
ground about twenty feet square, over which the workmen go several times 
on their hands and knees, not losing or neglecting a fragmeat of diamond 
worth a penny: the moistening of the gravel is requisite to render the 
diamond conspicuous. The most common figures which I have seen 


the diamond assume are the double pyramid, — the dodecahedron, and 
the lens. | 


4 


The labourers bine owing probably to the small value of the diamonds, 
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are under still less controul than even at Cuddapah ; they are of the lowest 


order of Hindoos, called chucklers* » but from their SecuEEe they are 
usually called hill people. 

Even the better sort of people here, those, I mean, who employed work- 
_ men, displayed a very odd turn of mind. They allowed me to take as much 
as I pleased from any of their heaps of unsearched gravel, or from the 
diamond bed ; but they absolutely refused to give any of it away with their 


own hands. They did not, however, reject the present of money, which 


I thought it right to give them. 
There are more places in this vicinity where diamonds are found, either in 


a stony bed or in loose gravel. Some of these are worked, or have been 
worked in former times. The natives do not scruple to assign periods of 
thousands. of years since the commencement of some of these workings. At 
present it is customary with these miners to go. to the Kishnah, in the hot 
season, when the waters are lowest, and to spend the rest of the year in 
these mountain. mines. | : | . 

The diamonds of this place are bought up by-merchants, who carry them. 
to Madras, or to other. places, where they are chiefly used in cutting those 


The large crystals would, I conceive, answer the European 


of a larger size. 
For a carat containing five or 


market, and might be cut into brilliants. 


six diamonds of the finest water, they ask seven rupees. 
I have now stated all. the facts that have come to my knowledge. respect- 


ing the situations in which diamonds are found in India. I regret that they 
farnish so little light respecting the formation in which this gem was origi- 
nally deposited. For all the diamond mines which I. have seen can be con- 
sidered as nothing else than alluvial soil. Nor is it easy to form an accurate 
notion of the kind. of rock. from. which the pebbles constituting that soil 
originated. We find among them stones belonging to primitive rocks, and 
others, which are peculiar to the newest floetz trap.. The strong bed at Bana- 
ganpilly has some faint resemblance to. amygdaloid; but the exact similarity 
of its constituents to the other loose beds in which diamonds occur, renders - 
it impossible for us to- consider it as a true amygdaloid. I have never had 
an opportunity of seeing the various diamond mines-situated beyond the 
Ganges. An accurate examination of them would enable us to determine 
whether diamonds are ever found any where else than in allivial soil; for, 
in Brazil, it would appear, from the accounts of Mr. Mawe, that they are 
found in a situation similarto.that inthe Dekan, 


* Tanners, shoomakers, hangmen. 
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TRACT IV. 


OF THE COPPER MINES IN THE CALLASTRY, VENKATYGHERRY, AND NELLORE 
DISTRICTS, ON THE PENINSULA OF HINDOSTAN, 


ABOUT the year 1797, I laid before government a memoir on the copper 
mines of Agricondalah, near Innacondah, which I had the good fortune to 
discover. And since that period I have been assiduously engaged in prose- 
cuting the discovery, and in ascertaining the nature and value of the Indian 
copper ore. I propose, in this essay, to give an account of the facts which 
have come to my knowledgé. 

In the year 1799, I observed, in the mineralogical collection of Mr. 
Petrie *, some specimens of mountain green copper ore, about the size of 
a pidgeon’s egg, or somewhat larger. Mr. Petrie informed me that he got 
them from a black man, who told him that they came from some northern 
district. In 1800, when at Madras, I was informed, by Mr. Westcott, of 
copper ore brought to him about two years before, from a place where it 
was found in abundance, and which, from his description, appeared to me 
to be of the same nature with Mr. Petrie’s specimens. Hence it was not 
unlikely that both came from the same place. I was told that the ore 

occurred in a vein which ran through three different countries. Having 
obtained the Governor’s leave to direct my pursuits to the ascertaining of 
this object on my way to the Mysore, I went from Vellore northwards, 
directly towards the principal place of the Callastry country, where I was 
in full expectation of receiving information on the subject. 

At Bomrazepalliam, one of the valleys among those hills through which 
I passed, the sienite of the more southern parts of the Carnatic changes into | 
hornblende, and a kind of trapose iron ore. After having cleared these 
hills, we come to other ranges, which have all the appearance of being 
stratified. ‘They are mostly high, and at their summits naked, but conti-— 
nuous, and not so rugged as the more southern sienitic hills. They are com- 
* Now Governor of Prince of Wales's Island. 
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posed chiefly of compact felspar. In the lower part of the country, and 
chiefly below the uppermost stratum of loam, there occurs a kind of green- 
stone, generally so much decomposed as to have assumed the appearance of 
pipe-clay. I observed this, especially in the bed of a river near Tripetty, 
where, ata distance, I took the white beds constituting the banks for white 
marl. 


The prevailing rock of the Tripetty hills is a compact felspar. These hills 
are pretty high, and run south-east and north-west. But, as I had not an 
opportunity of ascending any of them, I am unable to communicate any 
accurate information respecting them, though their structure appears to me 
to merit attention. 

At Venkatygherry, about eight miles from Callastry, where I expected to 
procure information, I staid three days; but notwithstanding the best en- 
deavours of the collector, I could not obtain any intelligence whatever ; 
and, had it not been for Mr. Petrie’s kind endeavours at Madras, and a 
letter from him directing me to Pociir, in the Condacir Purgunnah, be- 
longing to the Nellore district, I must have entirely given up the pursuit. 

On leaving Venkatygherry, I had the Ghauts on my left. They continued 
to attend me at some distance, in low connected ranges; and here and’ 
there were some insignificant hills and small ranges on the right, or towards. 
the sea. For the first two days the rocks in the low country were, mostly 
foliated hornblende, which at last disappeared, and mica slate assumed its 
place. At the same time the soil became black, and a kind of marbly tuff, 
appeared under it. This change took place when I was nearly in a line 
with Nellore. The water became then so brackish that it was scarcely. 
drinkable. . I do not know whether to abscribe to it, or to the violence of. 
the heat, the serious illness with which I myself, and the greater part of my- 
followers were attacked: an unfortunate circumstance, whicli not only re- 
tarded our progress, but almost frustrated gur designs. 

When I passed Chennir, a village about twenty miles north. from Nel- 
lase, I was informed. that diamond mines existed in its vicinity, and that not 
many years ago diamonds had been found there of the first water, or, as the | 
Hindoos express it, ‘male diamonds. The black soil, and the capacious 
layers of calcareous tuff below it, may be considered as indirect proofs * 
the veracity of this assertion. 

_At Bramhanakaka, .a place about ten miles farther north, I obtained. the 
first positive account of the existence of copper mines in that vicinity; 
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though none of the inhabitants could tell exactly where. Some. persons, 
however, were poimted out, who, about two years before, had carried the 
ore to Madras. They resided at Cavelly, six miles from the place where 
I was, Cavelly is within eight miles of Ramapatam, a place well known to 
all travellers, between Ongole and Nellore. | 

We were informed that the districts in which the copper mines existed 
were those of the Callastry and Venkafigherry country, which lie between 
the Nellore and Guntoor circars; and several places were proposed for ex- 
amination by a man who professed to be perfectly acquainted with them; 
and Wangapadu was at. length selected as the largest, and. the one in which 
the ore was to be found in the greatest abundance. | 

Our route from Cavelly was at first north-west, for about twelve miles, to 
Gudlir. From thence we travelled due west to Linga Samidram, a village 
belonging to the Venkatygherry district. Here again the Ghauts appeared 
im view. They resembled those near Fripetty, but were higher. Severat 
smaller ranges may be observed, running in different directions from the 
principal chain. 

From the latter place the country Lisaiais undulating; jungly, and stony. 
The stones are chiefly indurated marl and quartz. Where rocks: appear 
they are composed of hornblende and quartz, with a scanty mixture 
garnets. 

Near Bombartipadu, a village abouttwenty-four miles from Tripetty, I 
found on the road pieces of emery, of the size of a hen’s egg, or larger; 
which I discovered: to have been detached from rocks which appeared at no- 
great distance, and which were composed of hornblende, a good: deal dis- 
integrated, and emery. The hornblende had a foliated fracture, and con- 
sisted of irregular bundled columnar crystalizations. It was very soft; the 
emery was mixed with it, in pieces from the size of a pea to that of a pene 
egg, or even larger. 

From this place to Kattakindapalle, I found garnets, interspersed in 
mica slate and in sienite. ‘I observed marl likewise, both in. beds and Mm 
veins. Rich diamond mines had been formerly wrought in this place. 


Round the village several pits were to be seen, that-looked-not unlike old: 


diamond mines. They were filled with water. The principal bed here was 
of marl, : 


Hills now make their appearance on all sides, and at a very small’ dis. 
tance.. Some few of them stand single, but the greater number are in 
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ranges, which usually run eastward. The most extensive ranges are on the 


‘north side of the village, which is about forty miles west of Ongole. The 


Ghauts, visible to the west, in large connected chains stretching north and 
south, send some ranges eastwards, which, with very little interruption or 


variation in the nature of their constituents, approach the eastern ocean 


not far from Ongole. ‘To these ranges belong several remarkable hills, as 
the Chicota, celebrated for the frequent earthquakes originating at it, and 
spreading over the country; and the Ongole hill, which seems to influence 
the compass in an uncommon degree. 
Wangapadu, which contain the copper mines, the object of my search. 

Wangapadu lies rather lower than the country from which we came. 
The soil round it is black ; whereas at the former places it had been chiefly 
gravelly and stony. ‘This village is very small. It lies at the foot of a rising 
ground, and opposite to a range of hills, which run nearly east and west, 
and which abruptly terminate their eastern extremity at this place. 

On my arrival, I was astonished to find that my conductor had never been 
there before, but had proceeded with me upon the bare report that this was 
the place where the greatest quantity of copper had been found. He was, 


however, by no means discouraged, but led me to the high ground on the 


east side of the village, which had been pointed out to him by the villagers. 
The appearance of this place was not very favourable. We saw merely @ 
few white quartz rocks rising here and there above the surface, and which. 
exhibited no trace of any cupreous efflorescence upon their surface. 
soil was red and stony, and covered with small jungle. At last an inhabitant 
ef the village, with much hesitation, shewed us some rocks that had the 
appearance of having been broken and excavated, as far as they appeared’ 
above gtound. He told us at the same time, that this place went under the 
name of the brass mines, and that those of copper were on yonder hills, 
pointing out a range at no great distance. 

Suspecting that my conductor, who was a goldsmith, Knew but little of 
those places, I sent for another person, who was said to be perfectly ac-. 
quainted with all the copper mines in this neighbourhood. Every one, till. 
this moment, seemed anxious to keep us ignorant of these mines; and, in- 
deed, if we had asked about the most common stone, they would have 


- denied its very existence, though, perhaps, sitting upon it at the very time 


the question was put to them. This to some may appear an exaggeration, 
but it is a literal fact which happened to myself. Being lately at Bomraze- 


To them also belong the hills of 
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palliam, in a village called Allati Satrum, where I was visited by the 
Aumildar and one of the Rajah’s Sirdars, I asked, during the course of 
conversation, whether any limestone could be got there. They hesitated 
for some time, but, at last, unanimously assured me that not a thing of the 
kind could be found in the Rajah’s country. Yet, not fifty yards from the 
choultry, people were picking up limestones out of the black ground; three 
or four limekilns were smoaking in our view, and the very choultry itself 
was a storchouse for chunamh*. I was told the very same story respecting 
iron, which they said came from Madras;. though, not two miles from the 
place, there were a number of iron furnaces, where the metal was smelted 
in considerable quantities. ‘This strange conduct originated in both places 
from the same cause: the mandate of the Rajah to conceal every thing, as 
far as possible, from the prying eyes of an European. 

The man who had been sent for, made his appearance about ten o’clock. 
He was, at that time, an inhabitant of one of the Commum villages, and 
therefore under no restraint in this district. He acknowledged that, ac- 
cording to the tradition of his ancestors, (and he was himself an old man), 
the adjacent country abounded in copper mines, which he was very ready 
to point out, though he declared himself utterly ignorant of the ore, and of 
every thing else respecting it. Being anxious to ascertain a fact of so much 
importance, I immediately proceeded, in company with him, to the farthest 
east hill of the above-mentioned range, which was situated on the north 
side of the village. It was about two miles distant. The nearer we ap- 
proached, the more stony and jungly did the road become. A foot-path, 
paved with stones, led up the hill, to the place which was shown me as one 
of the mines. It was situated two-thirds up the hill, and might be about 
400 feet above the level of the village. An open gallery cut into the rock, 
demonstrated that it had been formerly wrought. And.as the stones, which 
lay in abundance near it, were all tinged or overlaid with mountain green, 
there could be no doubt that the ore extracted had been copper. 

Many other places containing copper ore were pointed out; but to ac- 
knowledge that I did not go to see them, will, I hope, appear to my readers 
excusable, when [ state, as a reason, the very bad state of my health, and 
the excessive heat of the sun in the beginning of May. Indeed, when I 
returned to Wangapadu, I was more dead than alive, and was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of approaching dissolution. 


* Quick lime. 
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Before I went away, some of my trusty servants were dispatched, with the 
goldsmith, to the place from which he had got the specimens of copper ore 


that had been brought to Madras. This place, according to his information, © 


was about sixteen miles off, and not far from Linga Samudram, which we 
' had passed on our way thither. Not being very sanguine in my expecta- 

tions, I did not go myself; and, indeed, I could hardly have ventured 
upon such an excursion without the utmost hazard of mv’ life. I went 
straight on to Ongole, where, the day after my arrival, I was agreeably sur- 
prised by the return of the small party I had sent with a great quantity of 
the richest mountain green, both in solid lumps and in powder. They had 
been at a village called Yerrapally, in the Pannar Purgannah, where they 
obtained the ore by employing a few men, for six fanams, to dig a hole in 
the ground, about nine feet deep. The quantity which they breught was 

-suffictent to make about twenty-five pounds of copper. ‘The only stone 

mixed with it was quartz, which either enclosed it or was aggregated with 

it. They imformed me that they had found various places round the village 

which were said to have been worked in former times. They brought, like- 
wise, a piece of heavy slag, shown them as the reniains of former smelting 
‘of the ore. = | 

I shall now endeavour to give an oryctognostic description of the mine- 
sals which prevail in this country, especially of those which exhibit traces of 
copper ore. I shall attempt, likewise, a short geognostic account of the 
country, and méntion such other particulars as may enable us to form a 
competent judgment of what reasonably may be' expected should the mines 
be again opened, or new ones searched for. 
The range of hills which I yasited seemed, at first view, to be composed 

of a kind of hornstone, or conrpact felspar, which, in many places, as-' 


sumes a slaty appearance, and mght be called siliceous schistus; but, when 


carefully examined, we find it an dgevegate, in which quartz is the prevail. 
mg ingredient. This quartz, witen it occurs in smail grains, is often cry® 
tallized and very pellucid ; but when in. large masses, it ts niost commonly 
iron sitot, and. opake. Schistose hornblende is the ingredient which exists 
in the greatest proportion after the quartz. It occurs either: in: minute par- 
ticles, interspersed through the quartz, or in masses of a cortskierable size. 
in the latter case, it has.a.fine black. shining coloar, and is composed of 
thns plates, which ia the cross fracture have a hackly appearance, bat in 
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the opposite direction are obscurely fibrous. Its streak grey; it 1s very 
soft, and its specific gravity is between 2°93 and 3. It has more the appear- 
ance of mica than of hornblende; but the specific gravity induces me to 
consider it as belonging to the latter species rather than the former: from 
this description there can be little doubt that the rock is a variety of mica 
slate. Mountain green enters into the composition of this rock here and 
there in particles, sometimes scarcely visible, sometimes of the size of a pea, 
sometimes in large masses constituting nests in the rock. 

Quartz makes its appearance in the rocks on the rising ground south of the 
village; it was of a milk white colour and opaque, but in every othci 
respect resembled common quartz; it probably constituted a bed in the 
mica slate. 

Miea slate appears in the low country wherever the ground is laid open 
to a certain depth; as where wells have been dug in the villages, &c. Its 
colour is bluish grey and silvery, with black round dots: lustre, shining and 
semimetallic; opaque ; texture undulating, large foliated, somewhat uneven, 
it is not easily split into lamelle, though this may be done. It is almost 


every where intersected with marlaceous tuff, or what might be called semt- 


indurated earthy limestone. ‘This mineral in the low country indeed seems 


to. form a regular and general bed immediately under the soil: it has the 
appearance of marl, is greyish white, porous, knobby, breaks with an 
earthy fracture, effervesces strongly in acids, and does not stick to the tongue. 
This bed is always covered by one of black mould, and where the mould is 
supported by gravel or stones, local causes may be easily assigned, as the 
vicinity of a decomposing rock, or the elevation of the ground from which 
the rain has carried awa all the fine vegetable and decomposed particles, 
This marl never contains any petrifactions or remains of marine products. 
When it happens to be mixed with any quantity of gravel or iron ochre, it 
disposes the whole to harden to a considerable degree: this is the case at 
the red hills near Madras, at Nellore, and at various places in this neighbour- 
hood, especially near Cavelly. When this marl has a considerable thick- 
ness, which 1s seldom the case, and is mixed with large pebbles, incrusted 
with ochre, diamonds are very often found under this stratum. 

It renders. the water which runs through it brackish: hence it happens 
that in all parts of India which have a black soil, we find the water of the 
wells and rivulets. nauseous, and on examination it is found impregnated 
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with common salt or muriate of lime: in many parts of the Nellore district, 
it seems to hold pure lime in solution, for it has the taste and smell of lime 
‘water. 

Fortunately for the inhabitants these depositions of lime are generally 
found in the lowest parts of the country, through which the larger rivers 
take their course; from these rivers the inhabitants are enabled to procure 
water for culinary purposes. ‘The well water im these districts is unhealthy, 
and all disorders which may be traced to that source are more common in 
such countries than in any others. 

There is always a bed of black mould lying over the ealeareous bed; the 
formation of this mould, I conceive, is owing to the energy with which the 
lime attacks aH vegetable substances, and reduces them to soil: the plants 
which spring up in the rainy season are destroyed by the lime during the 
warm dry weather that follows: even the strong stubble of the jonna is 
incapable of withstanding this powerful action, but is soon reduced along 
with the other vegetable bodies to a fine soft mould. ‘This mould, while it 
continues moist, is remarkably favourable for the growth of plants. 
mimosa arabica, jatropha glauca, cassia auriculata, and cassia senna, var. 
are the only plants that flourish in it during the hot season: many, however, 
spring up in it during the rainy season. ‘They must all arise from seeds, 
for no traces of the roots of any of them can be discovered before the rains 
begin: thus it appears that the seeds of plants are capable of withstanding 
the decomposing energy of lime much better than the roots, a curious fact 
not easily accounted for. 

From the preceding statement it appears, that the mountains in “this 
country are primitive, and consist chiefly of mica slate; the other rocks 
which occur in them are probably subordinate, and seem in some measure 
connected with primitive trap. The lime and marl in the low country is, 
no doubt, of very late formation, and probably originated from depositions 
of stagnant water with which the country at one time was probably covered. 


Several of the copper mines seem to be situated immediately under the bed 


of marl. 
All accounts agree that the working of these mines have not been given 


up for want of ore, but from the jealousy of the Rajahs, who wished to hide 

such a treasure as long as possible from their superiors. It was, therefore, 

with the greatest reluctance that I could prevail upon any of the inhabitants 

of these places even to speak of it. The copper minesat Agricondah are 
Q2 
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not far off, and probably are connected with those which. have just been 
describing ; they are situated in a fine clay slate, which I conceive a more 
favourable rock for contaiaing rich copper ores than those we meet with 
here. The extent of country. through which. this ore is distributed 1s 
a good symptom, as it shows us that the quantity of ore must be very con- 
siderable. 

The general use of copper or brass utensils among the natives of Hit- 
dostan, and the preference given to them before all other descriptions of 
vessels, together with the tenacity with which they adhere in every point to 
the customs of their forefathers, seems to me a very strong proof that copper 
has been formerly obtained in India in considerable quantity. The constant 
wars in which the native princes have been engaged, and. the consequent 
depopulation of this part of the country, are probably. the.toug causes. why 
these mines, have been so long neglected. 

It appears probable, from the information I obtained; that the.copper ore 
occurs in veins, and that quartz is at least frequently the vein atone ; but I 
had not the means of ascertaining either the size or direction of these vems. 
I have no doubt myself that the size is considerable, and that the copper 
ore might be obtained in great abundance; but it would he requisite to 
determine this point by an actual survey before the East: India Company 
make-any attempt to work the mines. 

As to the nature and richness of the ore, these have been determined: 
Specimens of it were sent to London. It was analysed by Dr. Thomson, 
who found it a new species of copper ore, which he called anhydrous car- 
bonate of copper. It differs from the two carbonates of copper at present 
known, in the absence of water. Both of the former specimens are hydrates: 
the one containing carbonate of copper combined with one atom of water; 


the other with two atoms. The following are the constituents of this ore, 
according to the analysis of Dr. ‘Thomson :. 


Carbonate acid........ 16°70 
Black oxide of copper.. 60°75 
Red oxide of iron .... 19°50 
DUI asa eeeeaen 210". 
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Thus it contains half its weight of metallic copper, a very unusual pro- 
portion for the ores of this metal, which are generally poor. If we were to 
suppose the oxide of iron to be.accideutally present, and not to pervade the 
whole vein, in that case the proportion of copper would be increased about 
a fifth, or would amount to about sixty per cent. The carbonic acid gas is 
driven off by roasting the ore, so that when the roasted ore is smelted, and 
specimens are chosen quite free from quartz crystals, the metallic copper 
atounts to-at least sixty per cent. of the whole. 

This ore possesses another advantage over copper pyrites, the usual 
copper ore in Great Britain, and indeed in every part of Europe where 
copper mines occur,—it is more easily smelted and.reduced to the metallic 
state ;, so that the expense of smelting it would not be so. great'as usually 
incurred in similar cases. | 

All these. considerations render these.copper mines of sufficient importance 
ta draw the attention of the British government in India: if they were 
wrought, with skill and success they would not only be the source of a con- 
siderable revenue, but would greatly benefit the country; and from the 
total absence:of lead,. antimony, and arsenic, they would probably produce 
a.copper of: sufficient purity to be used as an alloy of gold. 

Malachite and mountain. green probably constitute the great mass of the 
ore in the copper veins, but.an.immense nest of the anhydrous carbonate of 
copper was found.at.Ganypittah, a.village belonging to a Jaghierdor in the 
Venkatygherry district, about 40 miles west of Ongole. It exists there in 
a rock. of the nature of gneiss, but considerably disintegrated, and the 
quantity of it must be immense, as forty coolie’s loads were procured by a 
little digging, and sent to Mr. Travers, the collector for the district, and 
almost as. much remained. which had been dug out, but was not carried. 
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TRACT V. 


ON THE PROPAGATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN INDIA; 
- MORAL CHARACTER OF THE HINDOOS. 


AND ON THE 


am of opinion that every body is interested in this subject ; the prince as 
well as the people, the deist as well as the Christran: no consideration is: 
of more importance than the propagation, among a depraved race of men, 
ef principles capable of rendering them good subjects, peaceable and 
happy. The question at issue is this; is it, or is it not, of political 
consequence to encourage the religion of Christ in opposition to that of 
Bramah ¢ | 

Now if it be true that the followers of tle one are good subjects on 
religious principles, and that the others are dangerous and faithless on the 
same principles, can there be any hesitation about the nature of the answer? 
If it be true that the religious opinions of the one lead them to support your 
government, while the religion of the other induces them to undermine, 
and if possible to subvert it, what will be the conclusion drawn by every 
native of Great Britain? 

It is unnecessary to dwell for a moment on the principles of the Christian 
religion, or to inquire whether its ministers and professors have ever done 
any harm to any government in the world. I lament only that it is too 
little known how much real: good the ministers of the Christian religton 
have done in India, and how much more they might do, and would have 
done, if encouragement had been held out to them; but it is necessary 
to show that the followers of Bramah are such as I have stated them to 


be,—the enemies of the British Government, and miserable wretches in 
their private life. 


The religion of the Hindoos is commonly represented as inspiring its pro- 
fessors with meekness and charity, and with every virtue that can diffuse 
happiness around themselves and others. If this representation were 
correct, I should be sorry to see any change introduced into their religion. 
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I would allow them a little idolatry, (from which few of us are entirely free) 
and would recommend them to the mercy of an all-benign Father. 


But our opinion will be materially altered when we inquire into the nature 


of this boasted meekness and charity, and find that their meekness terminates 
in assassination and rebellion; their charity in extravagance, rapine, and 
plunder. It is but natural for one wretch to pity another in the same 
situation with himself, and for the ignominious and weak to bear injuries 
from their superiors with apparent resignation; but can inference be 
drawn from this that from disposition and principle he 1s naturally 
mild, peaceable, and kind? No. Give him power to revenge himself, 
and see’ what he will do: then you will be able to judge whether his 
former placidity and humble resignation proceeded from good nature and 
sentiment, or from want of spirit and conscious weakness. 
vation may convince us that the latter is the case with the Hindoo, and 
that treachery lurks concealed under his meekness. In disaster and de- 
pendance he is always humble and resigned, but when fortune smiles upon 
-him be becomes arrogant, implacable, revengeful; and nothing can atone 
for the injuries he has suffered but the life of his enemy. 7 
The history of India (a history of assassinations) exhibits numberless 
-examples of horrible designs, long disguised, and harboured in bosoms the 
least suspected ; whieh broke out at last upon enemies, upon relations, and 
‘upon those who had been for years the steady benefactors of the culprits. 
Yet no consideration of this kind could save the unhappy victims, as soon 
as an opportunity offered to commit the horrid deed with impunity. 
Instances of similar occurrences in modern times would, I am afraid, not 
be wanting, were the perpetrators of such crimes sufficiently conspicuous to- 
warrant their being held out as examples of imitation by the poets of India, 
and of detestation by the historians of Europe. Of other eastern nations it 
has been said, that it would be in vain to attempt reconciliation, to make. 
the most abject concessions, or to throw one’s self on the mercy of any 
deeply offended individual among them; that the powerful villain would 
exult in his situation, glory in the humiliation of his enemy, and quench his 
vengeance in his blood. I should be sorry to avow this to be the character 
of the Hindoo; yet should I dread the worst, were my fate in the power of 
a real enemy of that tribe, for unrelenting vengeance is justifiable by the 


example of their gods and heroes. 
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Let us descend into common life, and observe a good natured officious 
bramin, or any other Hindoo, invested with some power, as an amildar * 
sannadart, dubash $, &c. All of a sudden he becomes arrogant and tyran- 
nical; he punishes without mercy, squeezes juice out of a stone, and extracts . 
life from a dead coal: you see him look at the object of his avidity or 
revenge with a placid smiling countenance, and order the lock at a poor 
man’s ears to be screwed a little tighter § : in short, you see him become all 
at once a remorseless tyrant in miniature. 

It is a fact, for the truth of which J appeal to many gentlemen now alive 
in several. parts of Great Britain, that mussulmen treated the officers in 
Hyder’s prison with more humanity than Hmdoos, and that among the 
latter the bramins were the most hard-hearted tyrants of all their keepers. 

This disposition must finally end in rebellion. As treachery is not reckoned 
a crime, as the most sacred promises and oaths may be made, and, when life 
and property are at stake, lawfully broken and disregarded, who can deny 
that rebellion against government is lawful? The history of India is nothing 
but a series of cowardly revolts against legitimate power: most of the pre- 
sent great families have not many years back risen from the dust by treachery 
and assassination. 

It is generally known that, in private life, any man who possesses miflu- 
ence or money, may procure as many witnesses as he pleases to vouch for 
the truth of any thing whatever. Woe to the man who stands before a court 
of justice, and whose life depends upon an implacable Hindoo, who 
considers perjury as no crime: in my opinion it is really astonishing that the 
evidence of a Hindoo upon oath can be lawfully taken, as his religrous 


principles are known to acquit him of all guilt, provided he can get — 
for his iniquity |. 


* A collector of revennes. + Aw overseer. 

_} An interpreter, head servant af a,great. man. 

§ A mode of enforcing payment of revenues practised by the natives of India . 

|| 1 was once accused of having destroyed the embankment of a watercourse, and publicly 
called upon by the collector as responsible for all damages, rated at six thottsand pagodas, He 
had discovered my guilt in. consequence of a very strict inquiry from upwards:of one hundred 
witnesses, who swore that | aud my attendants had bean personally guilty of this and other 
outrages. [| received thig tremendous letter on my arrival from a place three hundred miles 
from the spot where the misfortune had happened, and where I had been on official business for 
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To a Hindoo, all means whatever of attaining riches, power, or any other — 
desirable thing, are equally justifiable. His constant praycr to his idol 
is for riches; and his sacred writings inform him that assiduity in this re- 
spect has been frequently rewarded, by furnishing the suppliant with oppor- 
tunities to rob another of his property. Many of their popular tales end in 
this; and these, with an ignorant people, may be said to have become ar 
ticles of their creed. 

I'rom a meck disposition we should expect tolerance; and I know that 
the Bramins have been cried up as paragons of this virtue; but their pre- 
tensions to it are not better founded than to other good qualities. I have. 
only to say that, unless the wise policy of the British government prevented 
it, we should soon see persecutions raised against all the Mahometans in the 
Mysore. Even as it is, they are tormented in such a way as often literally 
to run their heads against the walls. Is it not known that, in former times, 
whole nations and sects have been extirpated on account of their religious 
opinions (the worshippers of Bhud and Bhid, for example); that, at 
present, the worshippers of Siwen and Vishnu are mortal enemies, and 
that the whole inhabitants of Hindostan are unanimous in wishing every 
native of Europe any where but in India? The Bramins, and the populace, 
instracted and guided by them, are at present in anxious expectation of an 
emperor of their own nation and religion, called Virabhogavasanta Rail, 
who is bern already, will suddenly make his appearance, for whom all 
hidden treasures are reserved, and who will raise the Hindoo name and 
religion to their former lustre. Who does not sce what facility such a 
notion would give fo a cunning enterprising man, who might even impose 
upon himself, and set all India in an uproar? 

He would be mightily supported, I doubt not, by our own aga Dubaslies, 
the greatest villains that the carth ever produced. Much has been said about 
these monsters: but it is impossible to say too much until the whole race of 
them, both with an English jargon and without it, are entirely eradicated. 
They will correspond with your enemies; they will plunder you of your pro- 
perty; and, after they have enriched themselves at your expense, they will. 
‘Such examples are too common, and too well known to 


throw you into jail. 
All currency is in their hands, hoarded up and lost te 


require specification. 
upwards of six weeks, during which time the crime was proved to have been committed. The 
good collector was not a little astonished at my laconic reply, and I never heard avy thing more 


about it. 
R 
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the state. They lay out, at usurious interest, just as much as will support 
their families ; the rest never sees the light. When have they come forward 
with loans in critical times? They will and have trusted their money to 
rich individuals, whom they conceived to be secure; but when have they 
tendered it to Government ?’—Never. 

Who will be bold enough to say that Government is secure among a race 
of men possessed of such principles? It is secure only as long as it 1s 
formidable. Instances may be brought against me of real attachment to the 
British Government. I acknowledge that a few such examples may be pro- 
duced; but they are so rare as to be entitled to a place only among the 
exceptions, or Jusus nature. In such a light I would view a Hindoo faith- 
ful to an European government. Ifa native remains steady in perilous 
times, you may be sure he has his reasons for his conduct. He has an im- 
placable enemy on the opposite side; or his family and his property are in 
your power; or he hopes to acquire wealth by your destruction; or, what 
is most probable of all, he is employed upon you as a spy. 

I shall now say a few words on their private morals. ‘These indirectly 
affect the government of a country, like all other vices that have a strong 
tendency to destroy good order and regularity. 

Charity claims the first place; and, from the frequent exclamations of 
darmam (charity), one would really conceive it to be a national virtue. It 
would be more proper, in the present case, to call it a national failing. It 
is only on particular occasions that the rich Hindoo opens his purse; and 
never to the poor; but to the Bramins, to his own wealthy relations, who 
must be drowned in ghee and crammed with dainties. They must be filled 
till they are ready to burst ; they must be clothed in sumptuous garments, 
and feasted with sumptuous entertainments. The poor dependents may 
look on at a distance, and contribute to the banquet with the sweat of their 
brows; they must not expect even the crumbs that fall under the table: 
for, with the Bramins, it is a mortal sin to leave even a grain of rice that 
has once been placed before them. At the nuptial feasts of the Zemindars, 
Amildars, Renters, and other great men, every dependent must contribute 
either labour, or food, or money. Even the lowest pariar is rated; and, 
while thousands of Bramins are wallowing in luxury, the poorer classes are 
actually deprived of the means of subsistence. This is called charity ! 

When calamity oppresses the land, and scarcity and hunger reign para- 


mount, what is the conduct of the rich Hindoo? Thousands of miserable 
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wretches may be seen perishing before his well-filled godowns (warehouses), 
without even drawing a tear of cold pity from his eyes. ‘The famines are 
mostly all artificial, and brought on by the charitable Hindoo. 

In all village accounts we find a head marked “ Charitable Expenses.”’ But 
we should err very much were we to suppose that this money is laid out upon 
widows and orphans. No, it is bestowed upon religious beggars, Bramins, 
dancing girls, comedians, rope dancers, and people of this description. 
A poor old man, or a helpless child, may starve for want of food in the rich- 
est village*. Water, whey, and butter-milk, are the only things that a 
Hindoo will vouchsafe to bestow upon a poor man under such circum- 
stances. Charity is only for Bramins. This is the doctrine of all their 
writings: a Bramin is born to receive, not to give: hence we find among 
them the most flinty-hearted misers. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that they are charitable without 
bounds when they act for the relief of the handsome wife of their brother, 
their neighbour, or any other man. In such a case they stop at nothing. 


To carry diseases into another man’s house and family, is the greatest of all 


enjoyments to a Bramin and pious Hindoo. I will not repeat their own 
sentiments of each other on such occasions, they are too shocking for any 
but an Indian ear. What M. Sonnerat says of them in this respect is 
almost literally true, notwithstanding the fine pathetic speech in one of the 
Madras newspapers some years since. The depravity of the Hindoos in this 
latter respect is almost beyond conception. 

Lying and stealing are esteemed great accomplishments. To give a man 
the lie direct is not considered as the smallest offence; to be found out in 
a lie is no disgrace: indeed one expects nothing but a lie in reply to any 
common question. | 

As to gratitude, no Hindoo has hitherto made any pretensions to it., 
There is even no word in the language to express a sentiment of the kind. 

Can happiness dwell with men of this description? The thing is impos- 
sible. The best among them are only negatively virtuous. ‘The greatest of 
their virtues turn on privation or negation, as their abstinence, resignation, 
and acts of devotion. Indeed I may safely say that indolence 1s, in every re- 
spect, the greatest of their virtues, and that it can be overcome only by a 
thirst for gain, by revenge, and by absolute starvation. 


* A friend of mine saved a child from dying of hunger in the rich village of Goodcatum, near 


Vellore, in a plentiful season. 
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124 CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN INDIA. 
Such being the character of the Hindoos, can any man be bold enough to 
‘say that the substitution of the mild doctrines of the Christian religion for 
the wretched superstition of Bramah; that the introduction of benevolence, 
charity, sobriety, justice, and truth, in place of the opposite vices which 
taint all the inhabitants of Hindostan, is not a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? But it will be said, and it has been often and exultingly affirmed, 
by the self-constituted philosophers of the new school, that the attachment 
-of the Hindoos to the national religion is inviolable, and not to be overcome. 
I do not believe the assertion. How great the number of Siks is in the 
northern parts of India, is now pretty well known to every person who has 
visited that peninsula; and every body acquainted with the history of that 
country knows in how short a space of time that great number was converted 
from the worship of Bramah to the doctrines of their prophet. Are the argu- 
ments in support of the Christian religion less forcible than those in favour 
of the tenets of Nana? -Are its attractions smaller, or the rewards which 
it holds out less powerful and animating? | | 
Hitherto the conversion of the Hindoos to the Christian religion has not 
been fairly nor properly attempted. Some of the missionaries have been 
well-meaning enthusiasts, rather than enlightened Christians. The English 
government, instead of supporting them and facilitating their progress, 
have rather viewed them as intruders, and have diseouraged rather than en- 
‘couraged conversion. ‘The missionaries themselves, in many instances; 
have fallen into a mistake of a very injurious nature to their rapid or even 
ultimate success. In converting a Hindoo to Christianity, they oblige him 
to adopt a line of conduct by which he loses his cast ; this, in India, is con- 
sidered such a disgrace, that it must present a powerful obstacle to conver- 
sion. But the political division of the Hindoos is no part of their religious 
etenets, though it has been so mistaken by the most enlightened. The 
Bramins naturally endeavour to perpetuate this erroneous opinion, in order 
to preserve their supremacy. Learning at -first enobled them, and the 
same badge confirmed the pre-eminence to their families and descendants ; 
who now, indeed, are the only nobility in the country, and, as such, entitled 
to exclusive prerogatives. In giving to the Hindoos the Christian religion, 


allow them to retain their casts, and they would be found to embrace it 
without reluctance, aud in considerable numbers. 


TRACT VI. 


TRANSLATION OF SOME INDIAN BOOKS. 
I. KALPASTANUM. | 


IN order to enable the European reader to form some judgment of the 
merits of the native Indian physicians, I have ventured upon this transla- 
tion, which, though not a sastrum, is a book of great note, and is in fact a 
compilation of every thing that the sasters have written on the subject. 

It is common in India to hear the native physicians represented by some 
Europeans as a set of ignorant cheats, and extolled by others as miracles of 
knowledge and wisdom. ‘The fact however is, that the great body of me- 
dical men in India consists of illiterate pretenders to knowledge, few being 
entitled to be considered as possessed of real knowledge. Most of them are 
quacks, possessors and venders of nostrums. The medical works of the 
Hindoos are neither to be regarded as miraculous productions of wisdom, nor 
as repositories of nonsense. Their practical principles, as far as I can judge, 
are very similar to our own; and even vheir theories may be reconciled with 
ours, if we make allowance for their ignorance of anatomy, and the imper- 
fection of their physiological speculations. 

Most Hindoo works of any note have been originally written in Sanscrit, 
from which they have been translated into the modern dialects, as Tamul, 
Telinga, &c. But the translators are not always equal to their task; and 
many errors may have crept into the Telinga translation, from which in all 
probability the original was free. I attempted at first a literal translation of 
this work, but after many trials I was obliged to give up the task as beyond 
my power. My next plan was to make an extract; but this the aphoretical 
style of my author rendered very difficult. What I here present to the 
reader is a kind of medium betwecn the two plans. In some places I have 
adhered to my author very closely, while in others I have abridged, and have 
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omitted many quotations which appeared to me quite useless to an European 
reader. I conceive it impossible to make a literal translation of any Oriental 
work into the English language, on account of the complete difference in 
the genius of writing in the two languages. ‘They are all written in a kind 
of poetical style, and abound in similes, metaphors, and all kind of figures ; 
and they are of course also replete with allusions to their own customs, pro- 
pensities, and religious ceremonies, unintelligible to an European. 

The author of the Kalpastanum intended it, I conceive, as a kind of com- 
pendium for beginners, to make them acquainted with the general rules of 
pharmacy, and the opinions of different learned men on the subject. It is 
full of quotations, which till I discovered them to be such, puzzled me ex- 
ceedingly. ‘The author’s name is seldom mentioned, and one quotation 
often differs so little from another in meaning, that I thought the book merely 
a collection of needless repetitions. I have been at pains to exhibit the 
meaning of the author correctly, and to give the botanical names of the 
plants which he mentions as far as I was able to understand them. 

The unsteadiness of orthography which exists in the Telinga language, 
and the fashionable absurdity of displaying the learning of the author by 
abstruse, obsolete, and strange words, contributed very much to the diffi- 
culty of the translation. In answer to a question put by some learned men — 
in Europe concerning the difference and uncertainty that prevails in spelling 
Indian names, I beg leave to observe that, though the Indian languages are 
all related to one another, yet each has its peculiarities in pronunciation and 
orthography. On that account gentlemen who write in India will spell dif- 
ferently according to the place of their residence, whether in Bengal or 
among the Telingas or Malabars. In Bengal, for example, a man learned 
in the Sacred Writings, is called saster ; among the Telingas he is called 
sastru, and by the Malabars sastry. In like manner we have in these dif- 
ferent languages Sanscrit, Sanscritu, Sanscritam; Siwen, Siwa, and Si- 
mud. 

I have translated only the first section of this work, which treats of 
vegetable medicines. The second section, which treats of mineral medi- 
.cines, is less abstrusely written; but I was unable to make them all out for 

want of the third, which gives an account of the different stones and mine- 
rals mentioned in the second. This third section was wanting in my copy, 
and I have not had an opportunity of perusing it. 
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THE KALPASTANUM. 

Section I. Treats of the climate, weather, and nature of the different 
soils; the proper method of collecting medicines, as prescribed in the sas- 
trums, and the manner of making nectar-like medicines of the same. 

All countries are respectively situated either high or low; or they hold a 
middle place between the two. The first, called jangala dehsam, isa high 
mountainous country, in which most of the shrubs are thorny and the trees 
very large. Salt water may be found by digging very deep in the ground *. 
The air is commonly clear and serene, and the horizon appears at an im- 
mense distance from us.. The natives of such countries are usually thin and 
fond of their homet. Adversity affects them much; and the few disorders 
they are subject to are chiefly of the nervous kind (wadum). 

The second is called anopa dehsam, or low country. A rich luxuriant ap- 
pearance proceeding from the general verdure and the abundance of tanks, 
which are covered with nasu (utricularia stellaris), and reservoirs for number- 
less fish are the characteristics of such a country. ‘The whole of it 1s encom- 
passed by high mountains; the trees grow on it to a large size, and all parts 
of the plain appear intersected and surrounded with palmeyras and date trees. 
The inhabitants are subject to catarrhal and hemorrhoidal disorders, to ob- 
structions in the abdomen, and to swelled legs. ‘They are in general indo- 
lent, large, and have a soft flesh. The slime disorders (chestum) are the 
The plants growing in such countries yee plentiful juices, 


prevailing ones. 


but mostly of the sweet kind. 
The third kind of country, called sddzranam, approaches, according to its 


position, either the one or the other of the two kinds of country already 
mentioned ; and on that account is called, according to circumstances, either 
jangala sédaranam or anopa sadaranam. ‘The best medicines may be pro- 
cured in these kinds of country, provided we pay attention to the weather 


and the season of the year. 
The rules to be observed respecting the soil from which medical plants 


may be collected are the following : 
All plants that grow on sandy, stony, or salt ground, in pools or white 


* This is true in the inland and hilly countries on the coast of Coramandel 
+ The mountaineers in Switzerland, and even in Germany, are particularly fond of their 


home; and when in foreign countries subject to a particular sickness, called by them the Acim. 
wehe, or longing after home, to be cured only by returning to their own country. 
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ant heaps, in places that are frequented by men, and places where corpses 
have been burnt, in church yards, flower gardens, shady places, and places 
impregnated with the juice of rotten leaves, should never be collected for 
medical use. Neither ought those plants to be chosen which are for a con- 
siderable part of the year under water, and on which the darba grows *. 
Airy and open places alone are those upon which salutary plants are to be 
expected. 

We havc likewise to attend to five different kinds of soil. 1. Soil in which 
the earthy principle prevails. This soil is very fertile, of a shining brown, 
yellowish, or black colour, and very stiff or consistent. Ali trees grow on 
it to a large size; and prass and every kind of crop come to perfection in 
it. 2. Soil in which the water has the greatest share. Its nature is cold, 


and it has a whitish colour ; but its surface has a delightful fertile appearance, 
and is covered with luxuriant plants and trees. 


Its tanks are constantly 
filled with water. 3. The fire soil. 


It is light and has a greyish colour. 
The trees that grow on it have a sterile grey appearance. It produces climb- 


ing plants in abundance. 4. Soil in which the air is the prevailing consti- 
tuent. It has an ash colour. The trees that grow on it are usually rotten 


in the inside. Its crops are thin, and it produces only such as grow in cold 
weather. 5. Ether ground. Its colour is blackish; it is stony, and pro- 
duces trees that yield resins and oil T. 

Plants that grow upon the two first of these kinds of soil may be usefully 
given as medicines. The three last kinds yield only good emetics and drastic 
purges. 

Every season produces plants peculiar to itself. There are even peculiar 
parts of plants that belong to each season. ‘The sasters give the ene 
general rules. 

Woods, branches, and sprigs must be collected in the rainy season, or 
warasha rutuwu ; leaves in the wasanta; old leaves, petiols, peduncles, and 
roots in the sisa and greeshna rutuwu; in the former those that are of a cool. 
ing, m the latter those that are of a heating, nature. In the hemanta, collect 
the roots of trees, and the different kinds of yams; in the siradra, bulbous 


roots, barks, and the milk of different plants. Flowers and fruits must be 
collected when they can be found. 


* Several species of reedy grasses. 


+ The reader will perceive that the names and divisions of soils here are derived from the 
five elements of the Indian philosophy ; namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
4 
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One of these authors says that young sprouts, flowers, and young leaves, 
roots that descend from the branches to the ground, gums, resins, and oils 
may be had from most trees in the wasanta rutuwu. 

Another rule, mentioned by some authors as a general one, is to collect 
medicines of a cooling nature, and of a bitter or sweet taste in the warasha, 
siradra, and hemanta; in the other three seasons medicines of a heating 
nature, and of an acid or saltish taste, are to be collected. 

Some desire to gather leaves in the warasha, roots in the siradra, gums in 
the hemanta, milk of plants in the wasanta, and expressed juices in the 
greeshna rutuwu. 

Here follows a list of plants most in use as medicines, 


Tuberous and Bulbous Roots. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 


Manjishta ..........Manjishta ........... ~~ oa Sener 
rubro 
Kushta.............. Changala koshtam.... Costus arabicus 
Chora .............. Kachéra............ Kaempferia rotunda 
Bidarika ............Néla gummadi .... . Vitis tomentosa 
Hiridra ........ «.. Passupu*.........-..Curcuma longa 
Mamsi.......-00-+++ JAtAMAMSA ..ceeveeee Cyperus stolonifcrus 
Musta ....--+eee-++- Lungamusta ........ Cyperus rotundus 
Wari a © oe a a ee ee Challa bg seecececeeee Asparagus racemosus 
Rasdracss.s4ce-e e+ .- Dumparasdra | 
Gunapria.....-...... Attewaja 
Shariba ............ sugandhiepalé t ...... Periploca indica 
Adraka ........++.-Allum...... ....... Amomum zingiber 
Warahi.............. Néla tati............ Curculigo orchioides 
Wacha......-+eeeeee Waja .2-.02+20-6-+ Acorus Calamus 


¢ There are two kinds of turmerick, one that grows in the low country and the other on 
the hills : the latter is esteemed the best, and is a great medicine among the natives ; it is used 
also in their curries, and as a cosmetic by the Indian ladies, . 
t Is not a tuberous root, but much in use as a good substitute for sarsaparilla. I found, not 
long ago, & kaempferia of that uame, the roots of which are tuberous. 
S 
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Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
Abdi tunga........ _— “ oT i ‘Cyperus Spec. 
Wanasurana. .......-. Adivi panda. denna sbengt Tacca pinnatifida 
Nikumba..... si lasiactone Néla ameda.......... Jatropha glauca 
Amlika ....sc.ceee: Pulla chinta...... »- «» Oxalis corniculata 
Wajie ganaha........ Pennéru ....--...06. Physalis flexuosa 
Shukasana ....+.e+ee: Chilakamuka ......,.Crotolaria ? 

Roots. 
Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
Tella Mulaka........ Solanum indicum 
Brahety «+++-+eees Néla mulaka ........ Solanum jacquini 
; . _ ( Néla ponna.......... Cassia senne 
Amshumatydivandivas ¥(), ponna.......... Cassia fistula 
Chittamutti.........-. Hibiscus micranthus 
Perahmutti.. ...-..-- Hibiscus zeilan. 
: tumutti.......... Nepeta malabarica 
aie camel ma bira ....eeee-. icine acutangulus 
Adi bira se eecccccces — with many female 
owers 
Barbhara....-eeesess Wawinti .....-.200s Cleome pentaphylla 
Tandulioka....... ... Chirrikura .......... Amaranthus prostratus 
Gokanta ...eee-eeeees Palle rikeé:s:e:4 Gaceveene'as Tribulus terrestris 
Kundali ....+...-06 Wuppi.... sss eenens Capparis sepium 
Punki .....c-veeeee Wempali............ Galega ceerulea 
Waluka .......+- »». Kuruwéhlu.........<+ Lavendula carnosa * 
Lamaja ....eecseese Wattiewéhlu ........ Andropogon muricatum 
VOsha «c4t%seewdcaes Ponna ....ceeee » +++ Callophyllum inophyllum 
Ahinsra .....se.eee- OUD, Si-si6.016 heist aes Capparis grandiflora 
Himsa.... ..ceeeee oo JAlarE 22 sce ece veces Shorea laccifera. 
Yosha ..... die up are -.. Tietekasandi ........ Tragia involucrata 


* I have not yet well examined it. 
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Sanscrit Names Telinga Names. Linnxan Names. 


Hwavasaas Tellagaljtru.......... Trianthema decandra 
: “""" UNallagaljéru.......... Trianthema monogyn. 
.. Poddu tirrugada...... Helianthus annuus 


Sawarchalah ...... 
Pata ........6..2.-- Agulu suntl ......-. Cissampelos pata 
Kurantakha.......... Gorinta ......++e+e+.+ Lawsonia inermis 


Shidma.............. Mogali......,..-+.... Pandamus odoratissimus 


Bark of Roots. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 


Shiama *............ Tegada .......+.... Convolvulus turpethum 


Ashwagna ..........Gannéru............ Nerium 
Agni ............ -Chittramilam........ Plumbago zeilan. 
Nilia dua............ Nila.......+00e+-.e. Indigofera tinctoria 


Bark of large Trees. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. — Linnxzan Names. 


Lodra .......-<eeee+ Maddi....-....+-.e~ Morinda citrifolia 


Arimada .....eeeeecee LUMMA ....2+00eee.~- Mimosa arabica 
Katwanga .........- Peddamanu.......... Tamarindus indica 
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A yellow wood sold in the 


Darwie. ... 2.2.00. ... Mani passpu ........ 
arwie ani passp aie 


Jambu........0.0.-+Naradi ~.....020... Myrtus cumini 
Lawangaka.......... Lawanga........+.... Caryophyllus aromaticus 
Karamji ...........- Kanuga ...-......+.+. Galeduppa pungam 
: § Moduga .............. Butea frondosa 
Kamshuka dwand 
ee ean? Mulla Moduga ...... Erythrina corollodendron 


Shambiaka .....6.05+ Rl&s.. 00-0 2s oe ecee Cassia fistula 


* Seéms to be a name given to different vegetables. 
82 
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Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
JUWie: 2. cenewwa eed Ficus benjamina 
Raw. <sosieisdws eter religiosa 
Chiravrutchali .... 4 Marri ......+.eeee, ———~ indica 
| NICU. Belek essere eas oppositifolia 
Bramha medy ee ee glomerata 
Shalimalie.....+..++- sBUTICE vie issues Bombax pentandra 
Kutaja.ssecoessecees Kolamucka.......... pon antidysenterica aut 
tomentosa 


Trees possessing a Peculiar Smell. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 

Madhtka ......0e-. LODistieiwds »»+.... Bassia longifolia 

Stri gandham....... . Santalum album: - 
‘andua. . 7 
| Pneniareienses Rakta ganham ...... Pterocarpus santalinus 

Amara buruhi :..... Déwadari............ Erythroxylon areolatum 
Badirah ........ stecs CHANTS: ws hveprecuendicaty Mimosa sandra 

Rohinie’ 6465s e0024% Kamanchi ....... .-- Stapelia quadrangularis 
ASaAnA:s docs bea eees Nemma .....-s.eee. Melia azedarach 
Nimba....ececcecoeee WOMU...eeeee-eeee0 Melia azedarach 

Leaves. 

Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Limnzan Names. 
Brunga ..eeeseesers Guotagaljéru ....... . Eclipta erecta ° 
Alarka.sisiwakas seas Tigamullamusta......Solanum trilobatum 
Arjata occ. ceeees .. Néla wuserikay ...... Phyllanthus neruri 
Chilly. 2c se0se00se+ Kortktfas ice avecs -Amaranthes tristis Rgh. 
LB Ey Cee emer e eee s..«. Dulagovilah........... Aristolochia indica 
Manjirika........+6.- Gakaraku .......... Ocymum basilicum 
AmUKa. sondekneesen Pulla chinta..... eee Oxalis corniculata 
Wapanadamghri...... Hamsapadi.......... Adiantum spec. 


Manshinka ....... eee Kuppy.s. sees ee eee ee Acalypha indica 
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Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 


Datura metel 


Duttura .....0+- oo. Wumetta ......00.. 

Karawehla ........+. Kakara:etratetnces os Momordica charantia 
Paola siccho inane Chedu polla.......... Momordica sp. 
Machadruku ........ Ponnaganty.......... Ilecebrum sessile 
Nirgundy....se.eeee- WW AVELY em eiepiesicica ane Vitex negundo 
Dany sce Sestak WeEravary...-..eeeee. Convolvulus gemella 
Kundali ..........-. Tellavuppi .......... Monetia barlerioides 
Kasamarda....... ... Nallavuppi .......... Copparis sepiaria 


Mandikabramhi...... Phlomis leonurus 


Mandukaparni ...... 
Lavanika............ Kangundy ........ »» Ceanothus racemosus 
Talapota........ gionee LANGWCUU: seuesivewiess Cassia auriculata 
Arkanavctiweteeewed Jilted Oixs daleie cence tacet Asclepias gigantea 
Kimshuka .......... Modtgass220esaate Butea frondosa 
JAA eae caches é eee Adivi malle.......... Jasminum mucronatum 
Agni manta.......... Wusilika............ Phyllanthus emblica 
Sharinyari .......... Batsali.......-ceeeee Basella alba et rubra — 
Sharinishta.......... GUN GIN) 8 ed we eveaae: Tragia chamelea 
Dwepunarnawa .... Tellagahéru Da eaceanees Trianthema decandra 
Nallagaljénu ..... —— monogyn. 
Bramhie ........+... Vandalaga .......... Hydrocotile indica 
Kurutaka. ....02s000- Juttupaku .......... Asclepias vomitoria 
Anunta ..-..e.-0.- gOAAdEVI wa neivicen sings Amaranthus spec. 
Harie pria .......+-- Vishtu Kranta........ E-volvulus alsinoidcs 
Latchmie dwetaya.... Kupanti ............ Physalis minima | 
Jivanti.223-4200000084 Palakura.........ce. Asclepias esculenta Rgh. 
Durwasisaneccrrssets Garika kassuwa ...... Panicum lineare 
Wastuka.....-.seee. Chackrawarikitra_ .... Chenopodium viride 
Waluka ..... ieohags Chantarasa ......000. Pharnaceum mollugo 
Pushia ....cceccees Dossa ...s.see0% ee Cucumis utilatissimus Rgh. 
( Donda.............. Bignonia teadonda 
Agukami ..... we Yalakachevi.......... Evolvulus emarginatus 
Kalinga ....ce.seee »Puchakay <«.4000s9 Momordica elaterium 
Tumbadia .........-. Tumma ......++.... Philomis indica 
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Flowers. 

Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
Champaya .......... SAMpinga........66.. Mitchelia chambacu 
Weatall. 234-06 40.cbneaen Moga oncci iu dare aun Pandanus odoratissimus 
Ashoka ........-e08 Ashoka .....cc00.- . Guilandina spec. 

Patilie ........ cc ceee Kalagotti .......... Bignonia spathacea 
PUTA GA o.eveisies See's PONNA we 60s isa as Callophyllum inophyflum 
BHU Aaicstesieosw sees Bhuja patri.......... Nepeta spec. 
Wakula .......+-. »» Pogdda .......06- .» Mimusops elenci 
Madawi .....-e.eee Bandiguraginja 
Vail ceecnn- Meena || ere cee ee ee Myristica officinalis © 
Mallika ...... dae a cect Malla. avid dwarves Jasminum sambac 
Nepala .......-00-- Nepala ......... ... Jatropha curcas 
Yudika.......ceceeee Malla ........ eos... dasminum auriculatum 
Sigr wee cece scenes MUNAGA ces o-oo erga Hyperanthera morunga 
Satapatra...... peer ecs Tamara s4s6eeeccses Nymphea nélumbo 
Nrupadruma ...... -. Réla ..........6.2.. Cassia fistula 
Wardla.......eeees os LAWAD GE. s65sccw ase Caryophyllus aromaticus 
Dhiatika ....... ere Ur eee ee ee Bauhinia spicata 
Nandawartam....... . Nandawardha ee Taberna montana grandiflora 
Wadpala....-..+00.- Kaluwapu .......... Nymphsa tubra et lotus 
Japadayaha...... .... Dasalampu .......... Hibiscus sinensis 
Fruits. 

Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names, 
Dracha ....sccecece Dwépadracha........ Vitis vinifera 
Dadimma ....... ... Dadimbha .......... Punica granatum 

| KarchGra....-eeeee- Kanira ........... Phoenix dactylifera 
Rumba ......-- ree. vg 5 eee pebeeieceen aa Musa paradisiaca 
Panasa ...e.eceeeee PAU ASA. «: sects cetey ... Artocarpus integrifolia 
Chitika ...-ceeccens Mamedy .........e0- Mangifera indica 
DA aeeiik hedrwauscak Tathes oie’. bees » +.» Borassus flabelliformis 
Bilwaka ..... wooo. Maredu .... 


+ese-++» Feronia elephantum 
3 
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Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnzan Names, 


Tangadru ....-+.++. Lenkay ...... ..... Cocos nucifera 


Slaeshtmantaka ...... Weregi ............ Cordia sebestina 
egle marmelos (cratera 


Kapata.......+00-0- Walaga serene SA ae 

| religiosa) 
Naranga ......-+.... Narada.............«. Citrus aurantium var. 
-o+ee...- Citrus, Clove orange 


Lunga...0.. .++-++- Madala .... 
Citrus medica var. largest 


Likucha ............ Gaja nimma ........ kind. 
Parawata.........- -» Royabora* ........., Zizyphus jujuba | | 

Sura’. sade essseees - Déwadaru ...... .- +» Erythroxylon aseolatum 
Souvera ......06. -o» Régu ...........++.. Zizyphus jujuba 
Badara.....+...---..Chinna régu ........ Ditto, var. 

Gunja ..... ooeeeeeee Guruginja .....-,... Abrus precatorius 


Karkendu .........-Sanna régu.......... Zizyphus jujuba var. 
Torana ......++.++.+.+ Wallepala: 


Seeds.. 

Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names.. Linnean Names.. 
Ructadwa ....-.«.. .. Yerra rajanalu........ Oryza sativa, best rice: 
Mudgaht .......... Pessara ..0++,+.+++. Phaseolus mungo 

Ameda. ....+0e..05+- Ricinus communis: 
— UChittameda........ . var. 
Punnaga:. ...0se00e++% POMNG ss sncceescees » Callophyllum inophyllum: 
Nagmarjin ......+++-Pally ........06- -.. Gossypium herbaceum. 
Chackramarta........ Giriza, tagesy ....... Cassia occidentalis 
Pyial sic o5cseee aed een Waris. scat eee ees Celtis orientalis 
Nimbha 42 c:c0sce.«s WEpa oeccss htcnae . » Melia azedarachta. 
Wackulu..........-. Pogada ........... Mimusops elengi 
Muni ..... Seana AVES aaigadesuses .. Aeschynomene sesba: 


* The name of the fruit in the Mysore. 
+ This cannot be, as the tree is leguminous, and bears small red seed... 


} Means all leguminous grains. 
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Sanscrit Namcs. Telinga Names. Linnzan Names. 
Sackeva ...e-eeeeee+ Munaga .....ceeeeee Hyperanthera morunga 
Karanga ...-..-+ (sone WANUGd saniGds, aieeo% Galeduppa pungam 
Joutishmati ........ Kangundy .......+-- Ceanothus racemosus * 
Kubaeratcha ...... - Ghetsakay sdeiewesens Guilandina bonducella 

Catla | nee 
Sambimugmam .... : | 7 —_ 

Karuwipa ......seee Bergera koenigit 

Chitaka ...... iiseee MAMCdY sé ganiecatees Mangifera indica 
Jutapala ..... esos. dajekay ..... pbc’ Myristica officinalis 
Yala ..s66. pean’ Nalaka. so sa0ee nas Amomum ¢cardamomum 
Tackola:: «cscs sca . Tackola .....-...++.~ Clerodendrum inerme 
Bramhamdwa........ Moduga .......:..+.. Butea frondosa 
Maywraka ........+. Witarénu ..... ....- Achyranthes aspera 
Shunakabarbara...... Kuekawawinty ...... Cleome viscosa 
Pepata...... sivereds PIPPAlW. sews: » +++... Piper longum 
Merecha.......,-... Mirialu ...... sieieieracs nigrum 
Ajajie .....-. aieninee Jilakarra ............ Cuminum cyminum 
Yaevani ...... ..... Wamum...,..... »..sison ammi 
Dhanwa........e.-- Cotumbéri .......... Coriandrum sativum 
Sarshapa.........6- AWAs tw rewaia esses es Sinapis nigra 
Kataka.. ..secceeees Chilla .............. Strychnos potatorum 
Arushgara :...... ae bot eee eee »++..Semicarpus anacardium 
Chennaka .......... Jennaga ............ Cicer arictinum 
PatiVa ss ¥.0seseawais Kara (kay) .......... Terminalia chebula 
Dhatfi vsteeisees os .» Wuseri (Kay) ........ Phyllanthus emblica 
Wibritaka .........-. Tandra (kay) ........ Terminalia spec. 
Wakuchy........ ».-- Bawanji | 
Amkola .....+ee+ee. Wuduga ...... ..6. . Alangium decapetalum vahl. 
Badara.... ..e+seees REGU scxaiawis weoee Zizyphus jujuba 
Waella 


* Cannot be, as it is a smal] sced unlike that of ceanothus, 


Sanscrit Names. 


Trevety 


Gandira .....6.-. 
Bramliie ........ 
Pity Ce ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Ducpoonarnawa... 


Chavia ees0exxs#45454#42428086 0 


Attaroosha...... 
Shionaka........ 
CUAL snag wi 6 ise 
Paritbadraka...... 


Datri ...... 
Sheva ...... 
Karshapalah 


Wara 


Kannia ..cecoce: 


ATKG. fate wssas 
Wartaka .....-- 
Pallasha ........ 
Kimshukah...... 
Gavachi ........ 
Mallika ........ 
Sankani ..-..e- 
Hiaghri ....... 
Chudra ......- 
Nirgundy.....e- 
Kundali ....... 
INISINA: “siesta. bedded 
Nill usonsn hace 
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Acrid and Astringent Vegctables. : 
Lelinga Names. Linnean Names. 


... Lappashi 


... Chiaviam 


_,. Adhasaram....... 


.. Dondila 
.. Kalugoty 
.. Wépa .. 


.« Karakay 


e°@ 


... dillédu 


pete eeeaest MeCAdd: Seseea ues 
Chitraka .....6..-00- Chittramilam......e 
: | .o-» Yeruvanga 
.»-vemmadi......... 


{ Tellagaljéroo .. 
" UNallagaljéroo ... 


@seev#ie 


®e@ee@8eee 


.. Wuselikay .... 


». Landrakay .... 


...duttupaku ..... 


piehdag NVANKAY i428 eee 


.. .Moduga....... 
..++Mullu méduga . 


SéearE WAL dat eoues ey 


..- Mallatiga 


». Convolvulas turpethum 
.. Plumbago zeilanica 

.. Solanum spec. 

»» + Euphorbia antiquorum 


»+e.. Lrianthema decandra 
..+-. Lrianthema monogyn. 


.. Justicia adhatoda 

... Acschynomene aquatica 
.. Bignonia spathacea 

.» Melia azedarachta 


Phyllanthus emblica 
Terminalia chebula 


Ditto spec. 


-+e+-+ Asclepias vomitoria 

gio nah gigantea 

- +++Solanum mclongena 
«+++» Butea frondosa 

»ee++ Lrythrina corallodendron 
-++-. Gardenia pavetta 

»+-+++ Jasminum scandens 


.....Ghilliginta .......... Crotolaria cerulea 
-.... Wakudu ............ Solanum diffusum 
---+. NGla mulaka ........ Solanum jacquini 
-oee- Wawell ...........+. Vitex negundo 

..... Tella vuppi......+... Monetia barlerioides 
..+++ Passupu ......---++. Curcuma longa 
secee Niliv.s ccs eeeeeee ¢» Indigofera tinctoria 


kKettaki oe eeercesee ve Mogali, eoseooesvneevneereere Pandanus odoratissimus 


T 
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Sangcrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnxan Names. 


Mundy sicacweoeews Budatramu .......... Spilanthus acmella 
Prattiakiptshpi ...... Wuttarénu ... ...... Achyranthes aspera 
Ajagandika.......... Kuckap‘la ..... -..-- Periplora tunicata 
AlQUKa. 25 ntsc eeeres Mullamusta ........ Solanum tribulatum 
Barbaraduandua...... Wawilty ee: cheeses Cleome pentaphylla 
Shunakabarbara...... Kuckawiwinty ...... viscosa 
illa..a ease oe eeansaee NUGU: o020¢8 co0i bans Sesamum orientale 
Yeechura. ......0000. Mulla gorimidy ...... Barleria longifolia 
Wettasa ..-...eeeeee Prabhala 
Shimshupa .......+.. Shamimah 
Déwampa ......--.- Déwadiroo .......6.. Trythroxylon areolatum 
Shigru..cacceveccsee Munaga ........ ... Hyperanthera morunga 
Mushkaka ......-... Mockapu .......... (the male flower) 
Bhustranum ........Kamanchy ..... .....- Aesclepias quadrangularis 
Milk Plants. 

-Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
Tilwaka ........-0.- Nugulu .........0.. Sesamum orientale 
Arkah ......2.se000. Jillédu .....2 0s oe Asclepias gigantea 
Mahavrutcha ........ Jemmudu .......... Euphorbia antiquorum 

| Aku jemmudu........ - nereifolia 
Patrasurkoo.......... Kalewi 
Warakanya.......... Jutupaku  ...... ... Asclepias vomitoria 
Aspota, ......ce.eee- Yérumalla ..... ».... Jasminum spec. 
Bramhi .....eeeses Bramhadandie........ Argemone mexicana 


Gums and Resins. 


Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 
Stounia ......eeeee. Stounia ...e.eceee ». sandarac 
NANA. 2h5ccweg oe. ». Nararassum 


5 
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Sanscrit Names. Telinga Names. Linnean Names. 


Stri vasa........---. Sambranit ..........Benjanum 


Daevadupa ......-..Guggilam ..........Dammer _ 
Turushkaka.......... Lurushkaradupam ....Gum arabic 


Palasha ..........+. Moduga ............ Butea frondosa 
Shalmalie . ......... Buruga ....... »-.+». Bombax pentandra 

Guggulu............ Mahesache guggilam 

Arishtum...... ..-.. Wépa ss... +: «+. Melia azedarachta 

Kanya.. ..........-Julupaku............ Asclepias vomitoria 

Patola ase bes .+e..-. Chedupolla....... .. Momordica spec. 

Pippaly mula ........ Modi .. ........... Piper longum : 
Bhynimba .......... Néla wému.......... Justicia monanthera =. 
Natta .............. Grandika tagaram et 
Chaira .......+..... Chairum ue 
Attarusha .......... Adhasaram.......... Justicia adhatoda 7 3? 
Durwa_ ............ Garika . c! 
Prasarani ..........LanjaSavaram ......Convolvulus prostratus 2 
Amlikakya ..........Chintaman.......... Tamarindus indicus sik 
Sharinyar1 .........+.» Pulla batsali ........ Balella rubra ths 
Parpotadayaha ...... Parpataku | > 

The place in which medicines are kept should be clean, dry, and not: a 

accessible to rats, white ants, or dust. The drugs ought to be put in nets, i 
or large pots, the mouths of which must be tied over with a piece of cloth, =) 
and suspended in a room. Fire, smoke, and water must be kept at a sth 
distance. 


The house in which medicines are stored should be neither in too high 
nor too low a situation, and it should not be far distant from places in which 
medicines may be collected: its front should face either the south or the 
north, with a convenient viranda before the door of the same side. 

The necessary apparatus of mortars, scales, &c. must be kept in a place 
in the wall that has been consecrated for that purpose by religious 


ceremonies. 


Tg 
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In the middle of the medicine room a place is to be » ae 
consecrated for the mystical sign. 

Proper places are likewise to be adapted for the images 
of three principal deities, Bramha, Wishnu, and Siwa. XX 

Bramha’s pillar must be erected in the castern side of 
the apartment. It is the simple trunk of a moduga tree ne 
(butcea frondosa) with the image of the deity, and the sixteen vowels of the 
Telinga and Sanscrit alphabets inscribed on as many petals of the nelumbo 
indica; thus: 43, 17, ut, ru rt, lu la, e al, wo, ou, am aha. 

After a certain period of time all medicines become unfit for use. Sub- 
stances abounding in juice cannot be kept longer than one year, if we except 
sugar, Jaggary, and honey, and things preserved in these bodies. 
leaves, and fruits should never be older than one year. 
and branches become useless after one year’s keeping. Roots should never 
be used after they have been three years in store. Several seeds and nuts 


will serve until the fifth year after their collection. Gums and resins may be 
employed for ten years. | 


Flowers, 
All kinds of wood 


The milk and urine of cows, when wanted, must be taken from young 


ones ; but the horns, bones, and other parts of the body from old and strong 
animals. 


Some medicines, the following for example, may be used when fresh, 
Pillapitsera, phaseolus aconitifolius. 
Tippatiga, menispermum cordifolium. 
Nalla kaliva, nymphoea rubra. 
Mula gorinta, barleria spinosa. 

‘The bark or outer covering of some must be removed before they can be 
applied to any use. This is the case with ginger, garlick, pillapitscra, and 
menispermum cordifolium. It is not necessary to take off the husks of legu- 
minous grains when uscd for decoctions, but they must be removed when 
these grains are baked. | 

When medical authors, in their writings, mention simply the name of a 
plant without. particularizing the part of it, they always mean the root of 
that plant. 

Physicians are often at a loss what to do when the articles prescribed can- 


not be procured. The following substitutions may be employed in such. 
cases. 


Yor grapes employ dates or other swect things.. 
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For long pepper, common pepper. 
For dry ginger, green ginger. 


For sugar, Jaggery- | 
For honey, oil that has been infused in sweet smelling flowers. 


The ghee of cow’s milk may be substituted for that of goats; buffaloe’s. 
milk for goat’s or sheep’s milk. If no milk can be procured supply its place 
with a decoction of green gram (phaseolus mungo). For rajanalu or fine 
rice take any other kind of rice; for gmgclie oil (sesamum orientale) em- 
ploy lamp oil (oleum ricini), for jungle fowl, peacocks or common fowl. 
Should the latter not be at hand you may substitute fish. Instead of oysters 
snails may be given, and if gold cannot be had you may employ silver or 


even iron. 
When ghee and urine are prescribed, without particularizing from what 


animal, those of the cow are always to be understood. 
The word chanuru (moisture) in Hindoo books always signifies gingclic 


oil. By ashes are understood the residue of burnt rice. 


Weights and Measures. 


Sun dust cannot be weighed. 
gs Paramanum............ 1 trasa renuwu 
gs Trasa renuwu.......... 1 radha renuwu 


8 Radharenuwu ........ 1 tulagram 
8 Tulagram .......-++-- 1 valagram, as much as a weak wind can 


carry away 


Valagram s2e%e%ee8 1 tilaha 
Tilihas........eeee+e0- 1 Kakini 


Kakini.......-++++-.-+ 1 wrihi (a grain of paddy) ........ + grain 


ieee Towidalam: sade a eewas 1 ditto 
Widalams .....---0e-- 1 guligintsa® ...... ....-ee00-ee+ 2 ditto 


Guligintsas .. Geseaewse 4 Citto 
Manshishdas.....----. 1 padam . »++.+- 20 ditto 
3 Padams......-..---+- 1 shanam.......... ses .... 60 ditto. 
160 Wrihi ....-..-+e.--- 1 nishkam ..... cA oeiuea dete eee SO CIELO: 
1 Wrihy...-.eeeeeeesee I visum weight ....... stacoa a: Sdltto- 


8 

8 

4 

2 Wrihi.......- 
2 

2 veers aeee 2 manshishda:s<:<« cscs 


Cr 


* The seed of abrus precatorius, weighing in common no more than two grains. 
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16 Wrihys .......+.....- 1 fanam’s weight * . 
10 Fanams ......... 


8 Nishkams .. 
100 Palam ... 


Meteora SO reins 
.. 1 nishkam ce cecescecececcevesess 80 ditto 


sigue weg D palams sew eas: Sas G4G0ccadeus O40 CIO 
eeeveeerene 1 tula sebcéce- eBid. wee ee ee GAOOO ditto 


Other Weights used by the Shasters. 


6 Wamsaha 


‘tinlio's woeeee. 1 marichi 

GC Maes 6 occa sss 1 sarshapa 

Si Barshape: sacs ssaies es 1 tandulaha 

2 Tandolahas .......... 1 dannia mashaha 

2 Dannia mashias ...... } yawaha 

S XSWARRS,.ncisicsecocses 1 mandika, aduga visum 

4 mandikas ............ 1 mashikam, 2+ fan. weight 
4 Mashikams ........ .. 1 sanam, 9 fan. 

A SOURIS ose. oa sinew 1 panitalam, 36 fan. 

4 Panitalams .......... 1 mushty, 12 dwt. 3) 3ij Dij viij gr. 
hi; MAUSHLYBs 45.5 S846 os vee 1 kudupam...... 4 palams 
4 Kudupand ois cs vsieesis 1 prastam .... 16 palams 
6 Prastaiccs ci 5 oirw ass 1 adhakam.... 64 palams 
4 Adhakams............ 1 drohnam 

4 Drohnam ......... »»- 1 waham.... 128 seer 


The Weights in common use among the Hindoo Physicians on the Coast are: 


b Padey Cte sisi caive. 1 grain 

1 Gulighintsa ..... o+e+- 2 grains 

| SOODRED vase ja n'a wivraieXd 13 grains 

L PABONR sine cscs »..+. 54 grains 

1 Pallam........ .....10 pagodas weight 
Long Measure. 


—) 


Achdakam........ 8 paddy grains or 1 finger........ 8% inches 
Fingers..... ....1 shadankulam or 6 fingers......18 ditto 


m2) 


* A fanam weight is now thirteen grains. 
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@ Shadankulam, 1 dwada sankulam or witastihy, 12 fingers, 36 inches, 1 yard 
12 Witastidwa .. ...1 aratny, 24 fingers.. ... 72 inches......2 yards 
Aratnydwa ......1 kishkuhu, 48 ditto...... 4 yards 

Kishkuhadwa ....1 danahi, 96 ditto ...... 8 yards, or1 p. 2+ yards 
1000 Danahi .. ....1 danusahasram ........ 4m. 4& fur. 2 poles 
2 Danusahasram ....1 cros (coss) | 
2 Paruwoo .. . ...1 cros 
2 Coss..........--1 gawutchy 
| & Paragu........6- 1 Amda 


4 Amdas ..........1 yojanum * 
Medical authors commonly speak of dried substances, as dry leaves, roots, 


&c. When these substances are used in their fresh state a double quantity 
to that prescribed should be employed. This is called dvicineam. On the 
contrary, when they avowedly speak of green substances, if these cannot 
be procured, we may substitute the dried bodies in their stead, but in that 
case we must employ only one half of the quantity prescribed. But it 1s 
only practicable to administer a double quantity of fresh substances in lieu 
ef the prescribed quantity of the dried bodies, when. the original quantity 
prescribed does not exceed an ounce. There is indeed one author, namely,. 
Charakacharlu, who advises to double in such circumstances doses as large: 
asa palam. But he only ventures to recommend this when treating of the: 


leprosis. 
According to the country in which the several authors have lived’ and 


written, they have made the palam of different weights. According to some 
it contains eight, according to others twelve pagodas weight. Others, pro- 
bably from mere whim, altered them according to their own fancy. 

A sir is to be six inches wide and twelve inches deep. This is called a- 
magadaprasdam, and two of them are denominated a Joukika prasdam. 

If it be considered better to weigh medicines than to measure them, in 
that case ten palams weight is to be reckoned equivalent to.aseer.. A cer-. 
tain author computes magadaprasdam to be equal to thirty-two palams. 

Rasaha means the fresh. expressed juice of vegetables, obtained either by 
ehewing fresh. vegetables, or by pounding them.. A little water may be 
added if they should contain too sinall.a. quantity of natural juice to be ex- 


* There have been many. disputes about a yojanum, the above determination is much Jarger. 
than that in common use, according to which, a coss ig two miles, an amda four coss, and a, 
yojanum four amdas, or.32.miles.. 


Ait es 


hatas | 
r Se eres 


77 Pus 
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pressed. Plants from open places, that have been much exposed to the sun, 


are the best and most efficacious for these purposes. 
Kalkaha is the powder of well dried plants. It may be made into pills or 


given in substance, or may be mixed with different kinds of medical potions. 


The common tripala kramam will serve as an example. _ It is composed of 


myrobolans, three parts; tady (terminalu spec.), six parts; and wuscriky 
(phylanthus emblica), twelve parts. ‘These ingredients being reduced to 
powder are mixed with water and given. 
Sitaha is a cold infusion, composcd of one part of a dry ingredient, and 
twelve parts of aliquid. It must be allowed to stand soaking a whole night. 
It has but little medicinal efficacy. 
Srutaha, kashaiam, and pandaha are decoctions. ‘Two scers of water 


are usually required for every handful of dry ingredients. It is to be boiled 
down to one-fourth of its bulk. 


Pandaha*. ‘The ingredients must be cut into small pieces and put into 


a clean earthen pot, round the short neck of which an iron wire is to be 
fastened, in order to move it with ease from the fire. The proper quantity 
of water being poured over them must be allowed to soak for some hours in 
the sun or in a warm place. It is then to be boiled over a slow smokeless 
fire. The whole is then to be strained through a cloth, and the patient must 
take it without smelling, in the way prescribed by the physician. 

The evil spirit that presides over the disorder takes his station on the left 
side of the patient, and care must be taken that he gets his due portion of 
the medicine. The cup out of which the medicine has been taken must be 
placed on the same side; but to prevent the spirit from sipping what might 
remain, and by that means defiling the cup, it must always be carefully in- 
verted. The patient after taking the medicine may be allowed to chew ar- 
rack nut, beetle, or cloves, carraway or the germ of the tamara, a little 
sugar, honey or green gram, but he must not taste water, or milk, or any 
thing sour. 

Some authors lay it down as a rule that, in disorders from wadum, the 
decoctions are to be drunk warm; in those from chestum, luke warm; in those 
from bittum, cold; and in disorders from a mixed origin (dwandarogam), warm 
or cold, according to the prevailing cause. 


As patients are apt to grow worse in the night, double doses of medicine 


_* No information is given either of the mode of making this medical potion nor any descrip. 
tion of what it is; though our author mentions it agaio, and it scems to be a favourite with bin 
ra) 


ond 
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should be given them in the evening. These nightly exacerbations are 
owing to the influence of the moon *, and especially of its beams, which 
produce injurious effects even on healthy persons. In such cases some phy- 
sicians order the medicines to be taken at six o’clock precisely, others three 
hours after the patient has taken his meal; while others, having an eye to 
the causes of disorders, direct the medicines in wadum to be taken before the 
meal; in pittum, during it; and in chestum, after the usual supper. 

It is a general rule that medicines ought to be given only twice a day, 
namely, in the morning and in the evening; and at both times the same 
kind of medicine ought to be administered. Ingredients that have been ex- 
hausted by boiling should be thrown away, their contents being nothing but 


poison. 
According to the nature of the disorder the medicine should be taken out 


of gold, silver, or brass vessels. But if these should not be at hand you 
may use iron or even earthen vessels. 

Ingredients that are added to the decoction after the boiling is over, as 
syrup, honey, pippaly, salts, &c. are called brativapam by the sastrums. 


It has been observed that to one part of dry ingredients, sixteen, eight, 


or four parts of water are to be taken. But this is meant only as a general 
rule; for in particular cases it is the physician’s business to judge both of 
what quantity of water is required to extract the efficacious parts from those 
ingredients, and how long the boiling ought to be continued. 

The bottom of the brazen, copper, or earthen vessel in which the decoc- 
tion is boiled must be smeared over with cow dung, and for the better ma- 
naging of it an iron wire is to be fastened to its neck. 

The decoctions made with oil are called tailam, the making and applica- 
tion of which constitute a great part of a physician’s knowledge. All fluid 
and solid parts are used to each other in the same proportion as stated before 
when speaking of kashaiam. The roots are first of all to be put into the 
boiling oil, then the barks, and lastly the leaves. Along with the oil are 
often mixed the expressed juices of plants or a kashaiam made with water, 
&c. In such cases the name is altered to kashatatailam or swarasatailam. 
Should you wish to make a tailam with the ingredients prescribed fora 
kashaiam, you must in that case double the quantity of oil; and you must 


_* The Dutch at Batavia entertained, I understand, the same notion of the tendency of this 


innocent luminary. 
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proceed in the contrary way if a kashaiam is to be made from the ingredients 
of a tailam. 

According tothe nature of the ingredients (whether hard or soft) the 
quantity of liquid employed may be either increased or diminished. The 
same observation applies likewise to the time a for boiling. Woods 
often require fourteen days boiling. 

Some authors prescribe decoctions made of meat. Sixteen parts of water 
are allowed for four of meat, and the water is boiled down to one half 


Tailams may be made by mixing oil with sucha decoction, or with milk, or 
with any liquid whatever. 


Milk and oil in such cases must be mixed in 
equal proportions. 


The physician who has to superintend the boiling of a tallam, must sit 
down on a plank before the fire, with his face either turned to the south or ~ 
north, and his eyes fixed upon the boiling mass, gently stirring it with a spa- 
tula to prevent it from sticking to the bottom or sides of the pot. The fire 
must be very slow. | | 

The spot round the fire-place must be besmeared over with cow dung, and 
painted, according to the Hindoo custom, with chunam and powdered ochre. 
This part of the business can only be performed by a virgin, or by the mother 
of sons whose husband is alive. At the same time flowers and rice are to be 
offered to the immortal gods. | 

To ascertain when the tailam is sufficiently boiled, a portion must be taken 
out and formed intoa ball. If the tailam is merely to act by applying it to 
the nostrils, the boiling may be stopped when the ingredients have acquired 
such consistency as to admit of their being formed into a ball. If the tailam 
is to be employed for external unctions it ought to acquire such consistency 
that the ball formed shall feel between the fingers like wax or soap ; and when 
it is to be administered internally it ought to be allowed to acquire still 
greater consistency. 

‘Some ceremonies are also to be observed when the pot is taken off the fire, 
and the tailam strained. A spot of ground is to be measured out, four yards 
square if the tailam be intended for Bramins; three yards square if it be in- 
tended for Chetries; and two yards if for Vysias and Soddras. This spot‘is 
to be rubbed over with cow dung, and painted with chunam and ochre 
Four tums of paddy are to be heaped up in the middle, and the pot with the 
tailam placed upon them. On its left side must be placed a goblet with 
water, covered with a clean cloth, and a lamp lighted with ghee; on the 
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north side is to be placed the image of the god Wikneswaradu*. He is to be 
worshipped, and the sixteen: customary offerings of rice, milks, and fruits 
are to be presented to him in order to insure hisinterest. Round the whole, 
heaps of different kinds of grain are to be placed, beginning at the north 
side with rice. Obeisance being paid to the heavenly bodies, to the Bramins, 
and cows, music and prayers of the Bramins being muttered in honour of 


the gods, let the tailam be strained through a new and clean piece of cloth 


into anew pot. And to hasten the operation it may be gently squeezed with 


two sticks. : 
It is to be considered a bad omen for the life of the patient, if by mistake 


an old piece of cloth has been taken for straining the tailam, or if it has 
formed a burnt crust at the bottom of the pot. 

The dry ingredients, or kalkum, are not to be separated from all kinds of 
tailams; but they should be removed in all cases when the patient is a child, 
weak, or old, or when his digestion is impaired. 

After the oil is strained give part of it to the fire, or the image of the sun, 
and part to Wikneswaradu. Then pour it into a gold or silver cup, round 
the neck of which a clean cloth is fastened by a string of pearls and precious 
stones, and thus it 1s to be kept until it is wanted for the patient. 

In explanation of these ceremonies we must observe that by the prayers 
and reading of the Veda by the Bramins, Brahma and Vishnu will be pleased ; 
by the light we conciliate the favour of Bhagavatadu, or the supreme being; 
by the heaps of the different kinds of grain we please the nine heavenly 
bodies ; by the painted ground in particular we gratify the sun; by the 
painted goblet, Aswary, the god of physic; and by the pearls and precious 
stones we conciliate the favour of Latchmy Davie, the goddess of riches. 

The same ceremonies are likewise necessary when the medicine is to be 
carried to the house of the patient. It is te be placed together with the 
physician upon an elephant, preceded by music and dancing, and attended 
by the principal people of the town, and by Bramins invoking the gods by 
loud prayers, and reading of the vedas. Should any of these ceremonies 
be neglected from interested motives, the patient will have occasion to repent 
the omission; for devils of all descriptions will infallibly defile it, as it is 


no longer guarded by these religious ceremonies. 
Before the patient takes the medicine, the god of physic is to be wor- 


* Ganisa, the God of Wisdem. 
U 2 
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shipped in the person of his deputy, the physician, who (it is seriously re- 
commended for the good of the patient) must be paid well for his services. 
The leham, or electuary, is composed of a strong kashaiam of dry pow- 
dered ingredients, and some oil, or ghee, and sugar, ar huney. As the 
boiling of it usually lasts very long, iron pots are recommended for its pre 
paration. Besides their durability, they have the advantage of improving 
the medicinal qualities of the substances boiled in them. If no iron pot can 
be procured, an earthen pot may be rendered fit for the purpose, by boiling 
in it 100 palams of Icad and iron with water, in the same way as if it was a 
kashaiam. In boiling a Icham, a proper allowance of water is to be made 
for the quantity which is absorbed by the pot, and likewise for what is spilt 


_ during the boiling. 


Some lehams must be boiled for twenty days, without ever allowing the 
fire to go out. The longer one wishes to preserve a leham, the more jaggery 
must be mixed’ with it. All decoctions made for the purpose of lehams, 
must have some Chittramilum (plantago zeylanica) or Kuddapa roots among 
the ingredients. The jaggary must undergo a purification before it can be 
mixed with the leham. It is to be dissolved in water and mixed with the 


ashes left, with half its weight of tamarind leaves burnt, and boiled down till 
it acquires the proper degree of consistency. 


Il. TREATISE OF MEDICINE. 
The following translation, or rather abstract, of an Indian Treatise of 


Medicine, will convey a more complete knowledge of their opinions and 
prejudices than I could convey by any other method. 


Cuar. L—Advice to Physicians. 

I. The three principal dispositions born with man, namely, wadum *, 
pittum t, and chestum?, occasion his temper and natural constitution. 
Hence the physician ought to make himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
nature, so as to be able to ascertain which of the three predominates in any 
individual ; whether they be single or mixed, and what proportion they 
bear to each other. He ought to know, likewise, the different diseases. 
that may be produced by these three different causes, their nature and 
symptoms, that he may be able to judge of a disorder by the pulse, and: 
other characteristic signs. 


* Literally translated wind. + Bile. $ Slime.. 
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II. To form a just diognosis of a disorder, the physician should attend 
chiefly to the following objects. 1. = heat of the body, which he must 
ascertain by fecling it with his hands. 2. Its colour: whether pale, yellow- 
ish, blackish, &c. 3. The speech: sas weak or loud. 4. The eyes. 


5. The colour of the feces: whether black, green, or yellow. 6. ‘The | 


urine and itscolour. 7. The tongue. If all these are attentively examined 
by an experienced physician, a will soon point out the nature of the dis- 
ease. 

JH. Before the physician gives any medicines, he ought to instruct the 
patient to observe the following rules, without which the medicines cannot 
have their effect. 1. He is to sleep upon one of his sides, with the hand of 
the same side put under his head. 2. He must avoid all connection with the 
other sex. 3. He must rigorously adhere to the diet prescribed. 4. He 
must not permit himself to lose his temper. 5. He must not let his spirits 


sink into melancholy. 
must keep his feet always clean. 


IV. In the preparation of medicines, the physician ought to be extremely’ 


cautious and accurate, especially in taking the different ingredients in the 
just proportions to one another; in boiling the different portions the exact 
portion of time requisite, and neither longer nor shorter, &c. The effect 
of the medicine will be according to the degree of attention that has been 
bestowed upon these things. For example, the medical oils, in wadum,. 
must be boiled till they admit of being drawn out between the fingers ; in 
pittum, till they gain the consistence of wax; and. in enestum) till they 


may be formed into a ball. 


V. In order to give the medicine a proper time to exert its power against | 


the disorder, the physician ought not to disturb the operation of nature by 
administering it repeatedly on the same day. In disorders of all descrip- 
tions, medicines are to be given only twice a-day; once in. the morning, 
after six o’clock, and in the evening at the same hour, or at sun-rise and 
sun-set. If some extraordinary accidental symptoms should appear, by 
which the strength of the patient might be much impaired if they were 
suffered to continue, m such cases alone, medicines either to strengthen the 
patient or to remove the symptoms may be administered. Still the rule is 
universal, that we must begin by giving medicines only twice a day. If, 


after persisting in this course for some time, the disease still continues, thex. 
we are at liberty to adopt another.. | 


5. 


6. He must not be alarmed avout his disease. 7. He 
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Cuap. IL.—Of the Pulse. 

I. Wadum, pittum, and chestum, the names of the hie different 
morbiferous diatheses in men are likewise the appellations of the three diffe- 
rent pulses in the human body. In disorders occasioned by wadum, the 
pulse of that denomination is perceived; and the same observation applies 
to the disorders occasioned by pittum and chestum 

II. Four fingers breadth below the navel lies mutadarum, the basis from 
which proceed in the form of fibres, the arteries that pervade the body; 
among which, the three called wadum, pittum, and chestum, are alone 
calculated to enable the physician to judge of disorders. ‘That basis, or 
root, is four fingers’ long, and is the place in which man is conceived. It 
looks red, like coral ; and like it too is full of fringes, which are the roots 
of so many arteries. 


II. Two among these are particularly remarkable, called siwen and dan- 
wagy, which are of a yellowish colour. 


IV. The pulse siwen is the basis of ten others, the names of which, and 
their properties and junctions, are as follows: 

1. Siwen nariporanen. This presides over the function of respiration, 
and over the secretion of saliva. It produces also an appetite for eating and 
drinking. It promotes the faculty of thinking. Its principal seat is under 
the throat. (Does this allude to the eighth pair se nerves, or to the wind- 
pipe? or is it mere absurdity °) 

2. Abdomen. The cause of speaking well and lively. Its place is over 
the navel, and it looks like the lingum. Besides the above-mentioned pro- 
perties, it promotes the understanding of conceived ideas, and contributes 
to the extrusion of stools and urine. 

3. Wearanen resides in both hips, and reaches up to the sides of the 
neck and to the eyes. It also extends itself down to the feet. 

4. Udanen has its principal seat in the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, but comes up over the neck. It is the cause of sneezing during the 


act of eating, and prevents the water from entering the stomach, by forcing 
it upwards again. 


It directs also the power of opening and shutting the 
eye-lids. 


5. Chaumanen* runs from the head throughout the whole body ; s but it 
is principally seated in the toes. 


* By the termination of most names in en, it will be perceive? that this translation has been 
made from Tamul originals. 
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6. Nagen in the face and nose, reminds the man of the time in which 


he is to worship his god. 
7. Kurmen counteracts the former, ia producing an inclination to put 


off the time of supplication. 

8. Kirugaren produces the power of speaking and tanighing: 

9. Dewadatten has its residence in the ears, and is the source of hear- 
ing; likewise of sneezing and weeping. 

10. Dananshien has its source in the sides, upwards and between the 
shoulders. 


it causes the swelling of the corpse. 
V. To examine the pulse, one of the ten following places may be chosen. 


1, Thetemple. 2. The crown of the head. 8. The neck, under the jaws, 
4. The wind-pipe, where it enters the breast. 5. The ancle of the foot. 
6. The testicles. 7. The ham. 8. The toes of the foot. 9. The arm-pit- 
10. Thethumb, down to the wrist. The last is the best, as most conve- 
niently situated, and most distinct in its beats. 

VI. The pulse wadum beats exactly at the joint of the hand. Close to it 
is the pulse pittum, and, a little farther down, chestum. The size of the 
pulse appears to be that of a rice grain. ‘The pulse, in men, must always 
be examined on the right side; that in women, on the left *. 

VII. In order to examine the pulse, the physician 1s, with his left hand, to 
Jay hold of the thumb, first and second finger of tlie patient, and then 
to lay the first, second, and third finger of his right hand on the pulse. 
Under the first, he will perceive beating the pulse wadum ; under the se- 
cond, the pulse pittum ; and under the third, the pulsechestum. The pulse 
is in every part of the body. 

VIII. If the pulse appears to extend farther than the breadth. of three 
fingers, the patient may be supposed dangerously ill. The fingers ought to 
be applied to the pulse in the same delicate manner that they are to a 
wound. The common length of aman is ninety-six times the breadth of his 


= 


middle finger. 
IX. The pulse wadum, when seadlonitaans. beats in the same manner 


that a frog jumps, or as the motion of the creeping rain-worm, the progress 
of a snake, the motion of a child in a cradle hung in chains, or like the 
bloodsucker. In pittum, the pulse imitates the fowl when running; she 
beats the earth with her wings; or it resembles the gait of a: peacock: or 


* This is carefully observed by the Indian physicians. 


It remains in action after all the other pulses are ara and then 
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the contorted rope, which returns forcibly on itself; or the hopping of a 
sparrow. In chestum the pulse goes as slow as the fowl walks; as the turtle- . 
dove, or the female crow. 

X. The pulse, that goes in the manner that the fowl walks called mada- 
karai, and as the peacock, indicates that wadum and pittum act conjointly. 
If its motion in the beginning be like the walk of a fowl, and if it change 
into that of the motion of the bloodsucker (a species of lizzard), and the 
walk of the bird wichulie, we may conclude that the wadum and chestum are 


prevailing in equal force. When the pulsc beats in the manner that the frog 


hops, and the goose walks, pittum and chestum are the leading diathesis. 
Without daily experience in feeling the pulse, none can come to a compe- 
tent knowledge of" it. 

XI. The pulse, in sanny, resembles the motion of a large piece of timber 
balancing upon a man’s head; or like the motion of a musk rat, which is at 
one time extremely quick, and immediatcly after stops altogether, or becomes 
extremely slow. | 

XII. They who smoke much bang *, or tobacco, have a very quick pulse 
The same rule applies to a voluptuous man, a fool, and an ideot. 

XIII. Hunger, sleep, voluptuous thoughts, always increase the frequency 
of the pulse. Itis irregular in men who are costive, and who labour under 


obstructions of the bowels. 


XIV. The pulse will be found of this latter description immediately after 
dinner, especially in those who over-eat themselves. Hence at such a time 
it is difficult to draw any conclusion from the state of the pulse. The same 
thing happens after washing the head, after sleep, in those who are hungry, 
who have walked far, or are much fatigued from other causes; who meditate 


much on religious or abstruse subjects ; who are angry ; who are possessed 
with the devil. 


It happens also after sexual connection, terror, and 
drunkenness. 


Likewise to those who are troubled with wind in the bowels, 
or who have swallowed sulphur, mercury, or poison; who have eaten 


fowls, hares, frogs, snakes; or who are subject to ) frequent epileptic 
paroxisms. 


Cuap. III. 


I. The diagnosis of the three principal disorders may be farther formed 
by attending to the following objects. 1. The temperature of the body. 


* Cannabis indica, 
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“2, The colour of the face and body. 3. The mode of speaking. 4. The 

eyes.. 5. The stools. 6. The urine. 7. The tongue. 

II. In wadum, the abdomen is warm to the touch; in pittum, it is ex- 

tremely hot, changing from that to a cold temperature. In chestum the 


body is alwaysa little cold; and the temperature of the valetudinarian varies 


constantly from warm to cold. 
III. The colour of the skin, in wadum, is blackish; in pittum, it is yel- 


lowish, or red; in chestum it is pale and whitish ; and in the valetudinarian, 


variegated. 
IV. The voice in wadum is natural; neither too weak nor too strong, and 
high, and sharp. In chestum it 


of a middle tone. In pittuim it is strong, 
is like that of a man whose throat is compressed. In a man who is con- 
stantly sickly, the voice is variable. 

V. In wayuvu * the eyes have a blackish tint, which likewise indicate a 


constant head-ach. The eyes in pittum ate reddish and burning, and some- 


times of a greenish hue. In chestum, they ate pale and whitish; and a mat- 


ter of that colour is often found to collect in the cortier of the eye. 
eyes of those who have a weak constitution are red, or sometimes gréenish. 

VI. If we attend to the alvine evacuations, we shall find them, in wadum, 
to be small lumps and pieces of 2 black colour. : In pittum, they dre like 
the spittle of those who cliew beetle, red and yellowish. In ¢hestum, they 
are like flame, and of a whitish colour. In those who are constantly sickly, 
they are of several colours and degrees of consistence. 

VII. The urine, in wayuvu, is but little coloured, aid is discharged with 
some difficulty. In. pittum, it is red, and often yellow; in chestam, frothy 
and white. 

VIII. The state of the body, with respect to ich disorders, may be 
judged of by dropping gingelie oil.upon the urine, while in a state of rest. 
When-the drop exterids into a circular fotm, it indicates wadum; when it 
divides into many small circles, it points out pittum ; and when it produces 
small air bubbles, chestum. When the drop sinks to the bottom, it indi- 
cates sanny wadum, or a state of the utmost debility. 

IX. Another modé of discovering the state of the body from the urine, is 
to expose a portion of it to the sun till it grows quite warm, and then to drop 
some oil upon it from the extremity of a straw. If the oit extends itself on 


»® The same as wadum. 
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all sides, wadum is indicated ; if it assumes the appearance of a pearl, it de- 
notes the existence of pittum. If the urine under examination looks like 


mustard oil, and if the gingclie oil dropped upon it assumes the form of the » 


pearls of the morning dew, then the disorder consists of wadum and pittum 
united. When the urine appears greenish, and the drop of oil extends 
itself longitudinally, the disorder consists of wadum and chestum united. 
When the urine is white, and half the oil sinks to the bottom, it shows that 
pittum and chestum are united. When the other half of the oil assumes the 
form of the full moon, or of a square, or of a pearl, a very unfavourable 
opinion may be drawn respecting the recovery of the patient. 

X. The tongue in wayuvu is furrowed, dry, and blackish. In chestum it 
is white, ash-coloured, and dry. The tongue of a dwantarogam is fur- 
rowed, sharp, rough, and destitute of moisture. 


Cuar. 1V.—Of the principal Diseases which arise from Wadum, Pittum, 
and Chestum. 


J. From wadum, which, literally translated, signifies wind, are derived 
cighty diseases. The following are the most remarkable of these. 

Borowari dandel. Swelling of the legs. 

Wirel dale nimittel. Stiffness, inflexibility of the fingers. 

Padum dirugle. A sensation of stings in the feet, together with a con- 
traction of the same parts. 

Padum polkindy pudle. Spasm im the legs and feet. 

Kal polkindy erudle. Spasms in the calves of the feet. 

Narambu poryttel. A protuberance of the veins and sinews. 

Narulattel. A weak pulse. | 

Crudel. Tormenting pains throughout every part of the members, be- 
ginning from the extremitics upwards, &c. 

Trangudle. The same pains, commencing upon the main body towards 
the extremities. 

Muiankal wingudle. Swelling of the knees. 

Ardamaul wangudel. The intraction of the testicles. . 

Chiru velaynen shudirukkenachemmudel. Spasmodic contraction of the 
throat, preventing respiration. : 


Karundulurudle. A scurviness of the skin, that looks like ashes strewed 


upon it. 
Kindam bureyttel. Swelling of the sides of the neck. 


_ 
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Orambaramdirugle. Half-sided head-ache, or megrim. 
Dakkaballotudel. Gnashing of the teeth. 
E-nvoborakkannalmunu mudel wanghedel. 
Kannaduchengle. The distortion of the eye upwards, under the eye-lids. 
Kaluden kannatle. Swelling of the foot and legs. 
Kureltaney purettel. Griping of the bowels. 
Punpolnowudle. A pain of the abdomen, with the sensation of its being 
covered with wounds. 
Wikkum. Swelling of the abdomen. 
Udinem kattudle. Swelling in the abdomen. 
Uleyboru. Heart-beating. 
Trakle. Constant rushing sensation in the ears. 
Kunawalittel. Painful contractions of the head-ache downwards. 
Dalai danai narukkel. Constant shaking of the head. 
Shalailvalittle.’ Violent head-ache. 

II. I'rom pittum (which literally signifies bile) are derived for ty discases, 
of which the following are the most remarkable. 
Engle. Horror and stunning. 7 
Granum. Constant silence, as if meditating on religious subjects. 
Parel. Constant singing. 3 


Dungle. Constant sleepiness. 
Pattel. Constant chattering of nonsense. 
Dondirra cherittel. Constant laughing ; ndemaeableness in running 


from one place to another. 
Unnadundul. An inclination to put every thing into the mouth. 
Karittel. Biting with the teeth, like a dog. | 
Chinnir iraungudel]. Red urine. 

Annir wedumbudel. Burning urine. 

Arudel parudel. Constant singing and dancing. 

Kurudel. Crying out and calling out as if in a great fury. 
Nirdaittel. Constant drinking, without being able to quench the thirst. 
Chetikkusteruttel. Giddiness in the head. 

Moreadudel wattudel. Meagreness of the whole body. 

Urel mogum weluttel.. Decoloration of the face and body. 

Unu nirutondudel.’ An internal sensation of heat. . 
Oamalnareittel. In youth the appearance of old age. 
Regumarukkudcl. Marasm. ' 


The intraction of both cheeks. 
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Dodawattudel. Nocturnal pollutions. 
Ashady.” Drowsiness.’ 
Maidanadel. Pain over the whole body. 
Wecesimanshanittel. Yellow eyes. 
III. From chestum, which signifies liquids and slime, are derived twenty 
diseases, of which. the following are the most remarkable. 
Udivium veluttel. Paleness of the blood. 
Ullival perudel. Expectoration of much slime. 
Adoroniveluttel. Paleness of the lips. 
Anninattarittel. Swelling of the tongue, in a manner that prevents 
‘speaking, 
Dundanshalgerel. A strong catarrh. 
Dumbel. Frequent sneezing. 
Makkaraittel. Obstruction of the nose. 
Areaporamaegam. A white flegm going off together with the urine. 
Yrunay. Coughing. 
Kainshivasum. An asthmatic respiration. 
Kadutta. A sensation of the limbs, as if they were bruised. 
Ongievalarumutta durramum. Strong growth of the hair of the head. 
Salamalamkarittel. An inclination to make frequent urine, aud diarrhcea. 
Dalaikarakaraittel. Itching on the head. 
Bulaiwaishilandigle. The itch. 


Cuap. V.—Of the Causes of Diseases. 


I. Though these causes are manifold, yet the following are those to which 
we ought chiefly to direct our attention. 
1. Obstructions of the bowels. A man who. has not every day. three 
motions, viz. in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
2. Eating of dishes that have been kept a whole night over. 
. Strong exertions in walking. | 
. Negligence in keeping a proper diet and regimen. 
. Great exertions in bodily exercise and working. 
. Long fasting. | 
. The swallowing of small' stones along with: meat. 
. Neglect of washing the head and the whole: body. 


. Intemperance in eating. 
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10. Melancholy. 
11. Passion, wrath, and grief. 

12, The omission of giving alms. 

18. Fear and horror. 

14. Licentiousness. 

15. Taking medicines that are not purified. 

16. Eating of prohibited things. 

17. Uncleanliness of the body. 

18. Medicines ill applied in disorders. 

19, Irregularity i in giving medicines, viz. not at a proper time,—twice 
a-day, in the morning and evening. 

20. Excess in sleeping. 

21. Unreasonable conduct. 

22. A dissolute life. 

23. Want of the six daily regular discharges of urine. 

24 Neglect in taking monthly a purge. 

25. Neglect in taking one hour’s sleep after dinner. 

26. Sexual connections in the noon time. 

27. Eating without hunger. 

28. Drinking too much water. 

29, Eating too much of roots, as radishes, &c. 

30. Retentions of several excretions a longer period than nature claims. 


31. Great exertions of the mind. 
IE. Indigestion is the cause of many disorders, and proceeds itself fron 


the following. 


1, Eating before the victuals of a former meal are digested. 
2. Throwing down the meat with too great a haste. 

8. Sleeping immediately after having taken dinner. 

4. Worms in the belly. | 

s. Obstructions. 


. Carrer VI. Of the Diet. 
That the medicines preseribed by the physicians may have their effect, 
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the patient must strictly attend to the preseribed diet ; the general rules are 
as follows. The patient shall not eat any thing sour or bitter; he must 
neither wade nor bathe.in salt water ; he must not bathe in cold fresh water, 
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nor drink it, nor touch it; for all these purposes the water must be warm. 
He must neither snuff, smoke, nor chew tobacco: he must neither eat. salt- 
water fish nor butter that has been salted. He must not expose himself to 
the wind, and must avoid speaking much. 

The diet is called Jankanum * when prescribed in fevers. The lankanum 
requires, that the patient, in fevers occasioned by wadum, shall not eat or 
drink any thing for the first three days: on the fourth day he begins to 
take the prescribed physic: other physicians order the patient to abstain 
from eating and drinking during seven davs. In fevers proceeding from 
pittum, the patient is only condemned to a fast of a single day before he 
commences his course of medicine, though there are some physicians who 
prescribe a fast of three days. Fevers from chestum require an abstinence 
from eating and drinking for seven days, while others more rigid prolong 
the fast for nine days: the patient may then commence his medicine, and 
he is to drink some conjie tT made of rice one hour after having taken his 
medicine. | 

Some physicians go farther in their precautions, and give this conjie in 
fevers from wadum only at sunset; in those from pittum, at sunrise; andin 
those from chestum at noon: in the fever dontachtram the fast must con- 
tinue ten days. . 

Other physicians prescribe the following lankanum. The day on which 
the fever begins, the patient shall neither eat nor drink any thing: 
on the second day some water is to be made warm, and some aratorai 
leaves, if they can be had, put into it. With this the teeth and tongue are 
to be cleaned, and the head washed; the head is then tied with a cloth, and 
the patient ordered to lie on his left side, with the hand of the same side 
under the head. He must neither attempt to eat or drink the whole day. 
The third day he may be allowed to drink and eat.a tettan kattay (seed of 
strychnos potatorum). Should the fever return after this, or continue, the 
_lankanum must be persisted in during the 5th, 6th, and 7th days; during 


* This word Jiterally signifies, fast. It may appear incredible that the Indian physicians 
prescribe a rigorous fast of cight or ten days to their patients, and still more so that the paticnts 
should be able to endure it ; but it is literally the fact. ‘Ihis is the common mode of curing the 
intermittents and hill fevers in this part of the country, and I am a witness that my own eer. 
vants have fasted from ten to twenty days. 

+ Water in which rice has been boiled, which is like barley-water. - 

& 
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which time the patient is only to be allowed to drink a little conjie every 
day. The fever will then disappear entirely, or at least after the admini- 
stration of medicines for three successive days. 

It requires however to determine what persons are equal to a 
lankanum. It ought never to be prescribed to women that are with child, 
to lean people; to old men and children; to those that have contracted fever 
from fatigue in travelling ; to those that have sore eyes, consumption, or a 
diarrhoea: to all such persons it would prove most injurious. | 

At the end of the lankanum the patient is to drink a conjie, prepared 
in the following manner. Take one sixteenth part of a medit * of rice and 
toast it, but not too much ; two medits of water are then to be poured onit, 
and a little piece of ginger is to be added : boil this mixture till one fourth of 
the water is evaporated. This conjie alone is often sufficient to cure the fever. 
In fevers from wadum the mixture should be boiled till one third of the whole 
is evaporated, and the remainder should be administered all at once. In 
fevers from pittum it must be boiled down to one half, and only one half of 
_ the remaining liquid is to be drunk at once. In chestum three fourths of 

the liquid must be evaporated away, and the remainder is to be drunk 


at once. 
Carrer VII. Of Fevers. 


I. Fevers are the rajahs, or chiefs of all diseases, and the thirst that 
accompanies them is like the god of death. ‘They issued from the fiery 
eye of Ishuréen’s forehead, when ‘Fakka his father-in-law maliciously 
attempted to dethrone him. In a convention of all the gods he brought a 
fire offering, with a view to annihilate the great god Ishuren; But Ishuren, 
informed in his residence Kailasum of his intention, scnt forth from 
his wrathful eye the burning fever which dispersed itself over all the world. 

II. There are seven different classes of fevers, namely,—1. Wadashuram, 


or the fever that proceeds from wadum.—2. Pittashuram, or the fever that 


proceeds from pittum. 3. Chestamashuram, or the fever that procceds 


4, Budhashuram, or the fever caused by evil spirits. 5. 


from chestum. 
6. Astishuram, the fever of 


Ashiranoshuram, the fever from indigestion. 
the bones. 7. Dondastram, the daily fever, or quotidian. 
III. In wadashiram the face is blackish; the lips are dry, and Dlackish ;: 


the whole body feels the painful sensation of something running through it ;. 


* A measure of about 2 1b. 
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there is internal heat and heaviness of the whole body ; the breath is drawn 
with difficulty ; the excrements have a yellowish colour. 

IV. In pittashuram the patient sleeps much, but jumps up sometimes, 
and makes efforts to run away ; the urine and stools are reddish ; he speaks 
much; the mouth is bitter, and dry, with much thirst ; the respiration is 
often stopped; vomitings and hiccups come on; he becomes melancholy, 
and scems involved in deep meditation ; and this closes the scene. 

VV. In chestamashuram the face and tongue are pale; a pain, occasioned 
by coughing and asthmatic symptoms, oppresses the breast ; much phlegm 
is constantly expectorated; the patient complains of flying pains in diffe- 
rent parts of the body. 

VI. The fevet badhashuram may be known by the following symptoms. 
Pain all over the body; a deep and difficult respiration; a troublesome 
cough; a pale tongue; 3 sweating throat; thirst; rising hair; epileptic 
fits; unnatural appetite ; delirium, exhibiting itself in singing, laughing, 
bawling, &c. The word budham signifies an evil spirit ; and the malignity 
of this fever is supposed to be caused by suclr a being. 7 

VII. Ashiranoshuram is the fever in which the body feels very hot, with 
a sensation of being bruised. The other symptoms are obstinate obstruc- 
tions, hiccups, eruption of an acid liquor from the stomach into the cesopha- 


gusand mouth. 
VIII. This last kind of fever 1s subdivided into four subordinate sets. of 


fever, distinguished by the following names. | 

4. Reshalhashu chiranum. Produced by eating too many fruits, or drink. 
ing milk or conjie water before dinner, which prevents the stomach from 
properly digesting the meal. The symptoms of this fever are a strong heat 
of the body, accompanied with head-ache. 

2. Witthattamannachiram. In it, the abdomen is extended like a bow, 
and this is accompanied with a painful heat. 

3. Witteracheratchiram. In it, the sensation is felt of a heavy, hard 
body in the belly, which resists the pressure of the belly; is at the same 
time very hot, and swells up; sour eructations proceed from the stomach. 

4. Tummanachiranam. In it the stomach rises and falls like a pair of 
bellows, occasioned by the air contained in it. This is accompanied with 
yawnings, during which the air rushes out of the mouth like smoke. The 


whole body is hot. 
IX. From the bones proceeds the fever astishuram, and it appears after 
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excessive labour. The patient is tormented with much thirst, the whole 
body feels pain, a profuse.sweat overspreads the whole surface, which is 
followed by great debility. The patient does not speak, lies constantly 
motionless as if meditating, and desires cool things to eat and drink. 


X. Dantashurum is a continued fever, the nature and symptoms of which 


our author does not relate. In its place he treats of the matselshuram, and 
says, that itis a fever which regularly returns after an interval of three, four, 
five, or six days. Those fevers, the paroxysms of which regularly set in at 
twelve o’clock at night, and which originate either from wadum or from 
the united influence of wadum, pittum, and chestum, are the most to be 


dreaded. 
XI. There are still several other ae of fevers, the following will serve 


as an example of them: 
1. Tale portinashiram. It is produced in the head. 
are a little heat, much thirst, the pulse as if it were obstructed, head-achie. 


2. Elumbai pattinashiram. It has its seat in the bones. The symptoms 
are, excessive heat, much thirst, copious sweat, pain all over the body. The 
patient lies without speaking a word, neither does he seem to breathe. 

3. Mangashattai pattinashiram. It exists in the flesh. The symptoms 
are excessive heat and sweat, violent respiration, dryness of the lips, pains 
of the whole body, rising of the hair, a prickly sensation in the skin, con- 
stantly disappearing and returning again, breathing imperceptible. 

XII. A fever from pittum and wadum has the following symptoms 
hips and the head are much affected, there is much thirst, internal heat, 
constant meving and throwing the body about, want of slecp, vomiting. 
Chestum and wadum produce a fever in which the patient stretches out his 
arms in a lazy manner, strains frequently, is terrified. A frequent chilli- 
ness is perceived, much phlegm fills the mouth and throat, delirium comes 
on. In the fever from pittum and chestum we find much thirst, excessive 


heat, bitterness in the mouth, sometimes a violent cold, disquietude, lasci- 
The fever springing from the combined action of pittum, 


Its peculiarities 


: the 


vious inclinations. 


wadum, and chestum exhibits the following symptoms :—The belly is swelled, 
the patient is afflicted with frequent fits of rigour, and partial sweats in the 
face at the same time; seme times-the whole body feels burning hot while 
the knees alone remain cold. Much phlegm is expectorated. Violent head- 
aches and obstinate costiveness at once afflict the unhappy sufferer. 


taste in the mouth changes from sour to sweet, or vice versa. 
y . 
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sometimes called deritishum, because it owes its existence to the combined 
action of the three principal disorders. 

XIII. The following fevers differ from all those hitherto mentioned : 

1. Wishashtrum. <A fever from poison. The symptom perceptible the 
first day is heat, which goes off again. It returns again on the second, third, 
and fourth days, and disappears on the fifth day. On the twelfth day it 
sets in again, and continues for some time. It often occupies the upper 
part of the body only while the lower extremities are cold. The whole 
body feels heavy and is sometimes covered with froth; during which time 
the patient despairs of his life. 

2. Aimaishiram. Some heat during the day, which is vehement every 
alternate three hours; in the night it is attended with sleepiness and heart 
beating. There is a desire to eat, but it is gratified without relish. Weak- 
ness is exhibited by the attempts of the patient to speak. A constant trem- 
bling of the body. | 

3. Andirashiram. ‘The symptoms of this fever are much heat, apprehen- 
sion and fear, vain and constant attempts to vomit, the urine is reddish, 
the patient lies motionless like a piece of wood. He complains of belly-ache. 

4, Churakuram. In this fever the whole body is hot and sweating. The 
eyes as well as other parts of the whole body are red. The patient ig con- 
stantly timid; the stools very liquid. The patient sometimes jumps out of 
bed and tries to run away. 

XIV. Shannewadashiram is a fever in which the patient often swoons 
away. The forehead and breast are covered with sweat, the internal heat ia 
very great. The patient is oppressed with excessive weakness. The eyes 
have a greenish hue. The breathing is extremely weak. Sometimes the 
patient lies still without speaking a word, at another he talks incessantly. 
He is attended with disquietude, pains in the breast, hiccups. The stomach 
frequently turns up, and the hair bristles. 


Cuap. VITI.—Of the Sanny *. 
I. Sanny is not to be mistaken for kumarak (epilepsy). 


* As the word sanpy occurs perpetually in the moaths and writings of the Indian physiciaus,. 
I have been at some pains to ascertain its meaning ; but am serry to say that my efforts have not 


' been successive. I was tempted at first to consider it asapoplexy, but was soon obliged to give 


up that epinion. At present I am inclined to believe that the three sannys are the names given. 
te the very worst symptoms tbat occus in any particular disease. 
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II. Among the thirteen species of sanny—there are six in which life is in 
no danger; but in the other seven much danger may be apprehended. The 
hames of these thirteen species are as follows: 2 | 

1. Daham. Init respiration is free; but the members are distorted. The 
patient finds himself much relieved when his limbs are gently beat every 
where with the hand. 

2. Dalligasanny. ‘The eyes are shut and the whole body burning. 

3. Andasanny. Deafness, dumbness, or deliridus bawling, internal heat, 
vomiting, and hiccup unite to characterise this spécies. 

4. Ruttagasanny. Every thing chagrins the patient labouring under this 
species ; he lies down without speaking; the neck feels painful; he throws 
himself from one place to another, his heat incréases, a giddiness comes on, 
the lips become dry, the forehead and neck are overwhelmed with a partial 
sweat. 

5. Chittapirunay. The symptoms are senselessness, dumbness, head-ache, 
restlessness, a great degree of heat. The pulse wadum and pittum beat 
vehemently. Sometimes the patient raves, sings, dances, &c. 

6. Shedangusanny. The whole body is cold to the touch and feels much 
pain: it trembles. The patient labours under 4 tormenting cough, hiccup, 
and vomiting. The breathing is mterrupted, and the excretions go off in- 
voluntarily. | 

7. Dondiraganny. In this the patient speaks nonsense without interrup- 
tion; he continually passes his hands over thé place on which he lies. His 
tongue is blackish and rough, the salva runs out of his mouth, his skin 
feels dry, his thirst ts excessrve, his excretions pass off involuntarily. ‘The 
whole body feels itchy, the eyes are wild and staring, the body is hot. 

8. Karedakirubasanny. Sleeplessness, thirst, and  drowziness in the 
head, a protuberance in the sinews of the muscles of the neck, attended 
with a stiffness of the part, groaning and fear are the symptoms of this spe- 
cies. Sométimes the respiration is interrupted, and the head and body af- 
flicted with much pain. Sometimes there supervene cough, hiccup, and 


vomiting. 
9. Kannikasanny. In this species we find deafness, accompanied with 


delirious melancholy talking, roughness of the tongue, hiccup, flatulency, 
and trembling of the whole body. 
10. Pakkinasanny. Inability of opening the eyes, from which water is 
constantly oosing, and when they are forcibly opened by others their ap- 
¥ 2 
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pearing blind; grief, a deep silence, trembling of the ee symp- 
toms united constitute this sanny. 
11. Nalligasanny is present when the tongue and lips are dry and scratched 


up, the stools bloody or watery, the body both internally and externally 


hot, the patient is senseless, faints away, 1s extremely weak, deaf, and sub- 
ject to hiccup. 


12. lotripadasanny. Init the whole body trembles, the patient utters 


loud groans, there is much internal heat, thirst, and pain over the whole 
body, together with coughing and hiccup. 

19. Bralabasanny. In it there is much internal and external heat, espe- 
cially in the soles of the feet; there is thirst, a blackish tongue, beset as it 


were with thorns and furrowed; the mouth is shut up, and the patient is 
deaf. 


_ Cuap. IX.—Of the Prognosis. 


I. To know whether or not the patient will die of his disease, take some 
of his urine and put it into a place where it may stand undisturbed for a 
while. Then, from the end of a straw drop some gingelie oil upon it. if 
it sink, the patient will die; if it swim, he will recover. 

II. Life is not in danger when the following favourable symptoms occur :-— 
When the patient takes medicines without aversion; when his voice remains 
unaltered; when during his well days his pulse is clear and perceptible; 
when he keeps himself cleanly while asleep; when the hands and feet do 
not hang inertly from him; when the respiration is free and he does not ex- 
pectorate too much phlegm; when he prostrates himself and adores his God 


in the morning, noon, and evening; when his taste is natural, and especially 
ties 


vhen he can distinguish between sour, bitter, and sweet. Under these fa- 


vourable circumstances we have no reason to be apprehensive of life, even 
if the patient should be very weak. 


III. Attention to the stars may likewise give us considerable information 
respecting the fate of our patient. 


IV. The symptoms of death are as follows: 
1. Want of sleep. 


2. A constant murmuring, or unintelligible endeavours to speak. 
3. Want of memory. 


4. Deep groaning breath. 
5. Staring immoveable eyes. 


6. Proneness to eat and to drink many improper things. 
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7. Disquietude. 
8. Spasmodic contraction of the hands, feet, and extremities. 


9. Failure of the sight. 

10. An unsteady pulse, that turns to the right or left when the finger is 
put upon it. : 

11. An intermittent pulse. 

12. When the body becomes cold and the eyes stare round. 


13. Dryness of the breast. 

14. The protuberance of the veins, especially of that in the breast. 

15. 
pale. 

16. The swelling of the scrotum. 

17. Burned, dry excrements. 

18. Swelling of the feet and ee especially of the navel. 

19. Total costiveness. 

20. Total want of appetite to eat or drink. 

21. Constant coughing and yawning. 

22. Extraordinary degree of thirst. 

23. The sinking in of the eyes. 

The absence of these symptoms can bee us hopes that the medicines will 
cure the disorder. 

Thus I have finished the translation of this most extraordinary treatise, 
and I dare say my readers are by this time as fatigued as I am myself. It 
may be considered as a summary of all the medical knowledge of the Hin- 
doos. 
nected with the functions of the human body; that their system is entirely 
chimerical and connected with their religious opinions; and the long fasts to 
which they subject their patients are probably by far the most efficacious of 
their remedies. I had originally added long notes upon this little treatise, 
exhibiting the various opinions of other Indian medical writers upon the sub- 
jects discussed in the text, but upon farther reflection I have been induced 
to withdraw them, conceiving that the treatise itself exhibited a banquet of 
absurdity sufficient to satisfy the most voracious guests; while different 
views of the same ridiculous opinions could not serve to add to the informa- 
tion of the most inquisitive reader. 

I will yet, however, intrude on the patience of my readers, by giving them 


a few preparations of medicines which among the Hindoo physicians are in 
. 2 


When the sides of the tongue, of the eyes, and of the joints become. — 


We see their absolute ignorance of anatomy, and every thing con- 
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greatrepute. I have chosen such as are taken from the mineral kingdom, as 

no mention has been made of any of that kind in the Kalpastanum. 
Quicksilver in a great variety of forms, particularly as corrosive sublimate 

(savaram), or as calomel (rassa carptram), are the ingredients of almost all 

prescriptions, and are the great nostrums of all Hindoo physicians. These, 


however, I have avoided to introduce, as they will form the subject of a 
separate treatise. . 


Passpom of Tutanag, or Flowers of Zinc. 


This medicine is recommended in Indta, in several diseases that usually 


‘prove very refractory when under the care of European medical men. 


I once tried it with the best effect mixed with valerian root, in a case of 
inveterate epilepsy. The patient was a Bramin, who was usually seized 
with four or five fits a day. | 

The Hindoos prepare these flowers in the following manner: Zinc is fused 
in an earthen pot, some greet leaves of the euphorbia nereifolia bemg 
thrown into the melted mass, which is constantly stirred with an iron spoon. 
It inflames and burns in the usual manner, and falls to ashes, which are 
kept in the fire till they acquire a splendid white colour. Only the finest 
parts of this are kept for medical use. They are separated from the rest by 
sifting through a piece of fine muslin. This medicine is given im the 
following diseases, with the greatest confidence. 1. Gonorrheta virulenta. 
2. Nocturnat polutions. 3. Fluor albus. 4. Hemorrhoids. ‘Fhe mode of 
administering it in these diseases is as follows : 

1. In the meharogam or gonorrhea it ts recommended to take the leaves 
of ractam mandalappu, to beat them in a mortar to a paste, and te fry 
them with some ghee, to which is to be added powdered cummin seed and 
-cardamum, of cach the weight of one rupee, and sugar to the weight of two 
rupees. This mass is mixed with four condumanny®* of the passpom, and 
made up imto five pills. One at a time, containing two scruples, is the dose 
to be taken as usual’ in the morning and evening. As the disorder often 
continues after the admimistration of these five pills, the same quantity is to 
be prepared a second time, and administered as before. ‘The patient must. 


_ be confined to rice, conjie, and a little boiled mutton, spirits of all kinds, 


fish and high seasoned meats are to be avoided. 


» The seed’ of abrus preeatorius, weighing a litde more than one grain cach. 
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2. Nothing can be more distressing to a man than a constant waste of his 
strength by nocturnal pollutions, and the signs about him of daily increasing 
impotence in all transactions. It would certainly be a matter of great im- 
portance if a man could get rid of so disagreeable an accident by taking for 
seven suecessive days, before going to bed, the weight of one condumanny 
ef this passpom, in one ounce of good cow butter, and a glass of good cow’s 
milk after it. 
$. In the kusum arogam, or the fluor albus, this medicine is to be given 
in the following manner :—-Take mady kaylu* and pady kaylu,* of each ten, 
boil them in six ounces of water till half the liquid is evaporated. Then a 
mixture of two condumanny of passpom, and two rupees of cow’s butter is 
to be taken. After which the Hquid just described is to be drunk. The 
use of this medicine once a day, for a week, will probably complete the 


cure. But if the disease be very inveterate it will be advisable to administer 


the medicine twice a day. 
4. For the eure of hemorrhoids, the argerogam of the Hindoos, the 


following is the prescription: Grind one rupee weight of nélpusiriga, with 
ghee, sugar, and cardomum, of each half a rupee weight. Mix the whole 
with eight condumanny of passpom. Let one half of this be taken in the 
morning, and the other in the evening. No particular diet is to be ob- 
served. 
fron Cenduram. 

Both the Tamuls and Hindoos consider the colour of medicines prepared 
from metals as the greatest criterion of their excellence, and accordingly the 
colour in their opinion marks the skill and address of the preparer of such 


The principal excellence of iron medicines lies in a fine purple 


medicines. 
They have a 


colour, which of course they are at great pains to produce. 
great variety of ways of preparing iron for medical purposes; though in 
reality their cendurams, as they are called, are nothing else than so many. 
modes of preparing martial ethiops. Vanity, no doubt, and prepossession 
have occasioned the great increase of these cendurams. in India, just as in 
Europe, they gave birth to such a variety of mercurial and antimonial pre- 
parations. And every inventor of course persisted in the superiority of his 
own peculiar contrivance, and was at pains to spread its reputation anil its, 
employment in medicine. 


* Terminolia mirabolana, and T. spec. nov. 
4, 
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This accounts I conceive in a great measure for the great number of such 
prescriptions that are in vogue among the physicians of India, and which 
are estimated according to the channel through which they have proceeded. 
Though in other respects they all agree pretty well about the diseases in 
which these medicines are to be prescribed, as well as the regimen and diet 
which are to be followed. 

When we consider the reputation in which this metal is held by a nation 
long considered the wisest of the East, we cannot be much surprised to find 
them possessed net only of our share of knowledge of the valuable qualities 
of this medicine, but that they even know more of its medical virtues than 
we do. They have had ample opportunity to obtain this knowledge in con- 
sequence of the greater delicacy of their constitutions. I shall, therefore, 


_ state a few of their most esteemed prescriptions. 


Before sun-rise cut some bark and wood from the samfry chettu (eschyno- 
mene sesban) pound it in a mortar and express its juice. Take five pagodas 
weight of this juice for every rupee weight of iron filings. Put the iron 
filings upon a plate in the sun, and add the juice at five or six different times. 
When the whole is completely dried let it be wetted with the expressed juice 
of the ummatakay (fruits of the datura) and made up into a small cake 
which is to be laid in the ‘sun to dry between two pieces of cloth, When 
dry let it be put between two pieces of earthen pot into a heap of dried cow- 


dung. This dung is to be lighted at the apex, and the cake must be allowed 
to remain in it for the space of two hours. 


“>. 
Another Iron Cenduram. 


Rub for two hours ten drachms of iron filings, with the juice of nago 
maram (jambolifera pedunculata) obtained from the pounded bark by ex- 
pression. Form the whole into a little cake, and place it between two pieces 
of earthen ware into a conical heap of thirty wraties, which is to be lighted 
at its apex. 

After this first ignition mix the powder thus obtained with two and a half 

vodas of brimstone, and grind it with the juice of the manatta kally 
(solanum nigrum) for the space of one hour, and then commit it to a fire of 


the same kind as before. 


This part of the process being finished the iron powder is to be rubbed a 
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third time with the juice of the lahty nardam parham (a species of citrus) | 
and a particular large kind of the sour orange ; or, when it is wanting, of the 
common lemon for an hour. The whole is then to be treated exactly as be- 
fore, and a fine purple red powder is expected as the result of these com- 
plicated processes. | 

The reader will readily perceive that nothing whatever is obtained by 
these tedious processes, but the red or peroxide of iron. It is not at all 
likely that the juices employed in the triturations answer any purpose which 
might not be equally accomplished by gum and water. For the long con- 
tinued heat is certainly sufficient to dissipate any peculiar vegetable matter 
which they might be supposed to contain. Neither can we see any useful 
purpose which the addition of the sulphur can have. Perhaps indeed a small 
portion of it may be acidified and remain united with the iron converting it 
into a salt. I have no doubt that a medicine of equal efficacy might be 
obtained by giving green vitriol to a gentle heat till the whole of the 
moisture is dissipated, and then exposing it to a strong heat in a crucible. 
The colour of such a preparation is quite similar, and I dare say it is in 


every respect identic with the Indian cendiram. 
This cendjiram is reputed a very efficacious medicine in the disorder which 


PPIiRe2CIEIPSE 2 regeermiatey 


bff 


the Tamuls call ulkachel (the internal fever), the symptoms of which are ~ 

_ stated to bea dirty pale colour of the whole body, a particular decoloration - Z 
of the eye, want of appetite, indigestion, constant thirst, pain in all the M4 
limbs, and an extraordinary degree of Jaziness and indolence which termi- ee 
nates in the last stage of the disorder by a swelling of the belly and a copious : 
Ne 


diaresis. This fever is produced by an intemperate indulgence of the sexual 
appetite, by extraordinary exertions and labours, by the constant use of 
heating things and provocatives. Nothing is more conducive to cure this 
disease than the cendiram just described. Let from two to ten gold fanams 
be given daily in a kind of potion made by grinding perincheragam (anise- 
seeds) and sugar with water. Ifthe fever be very violent the medicine may 
be continued from eight to twenty days, or rather till the perfect restoration 
of health, and administered twice a day. The patient must be restrained 
from the use of pepper, pachapeyr, pomegranates, onions; milk, butter- 


milk, and rice are recommended. 
Is it not improbable that this iron preparation would be useful in those kinds 


of disorders to which Europeans are frequently subject in India, and which 
are usually ascribed to obstructions of the liver and intestines. These pro- 
. 
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bably act to a certain extent, but are only secondary causes of the disorder 
in qucstion. 


LTampuru Passpom, or Tambura Bhastmom. 


The opinions of European physicians, both ancient and modern, are 
much divided respecting the use of copper as an internal medicine. Some 
S } 


proscribe it entirely as one of the most destructive poisons, while others 
extol its virtues when administered in small doses. My own experience in- 
duces me to adopt the opinions of this latter class of physicians. About 
one hundred years ago, it was recommended by many eminent men; as for 
example Boyle, Boerhaave, Zwelfer, Koenig, and Loesecke. 

It must not however be concealed that it has been productive of dreadful 
consequences when taken internally, though I rather ascribe the delcterious 
effects to the quantity of the copper administered than to its being inherent- 
ly injurious to the constitution in how minute a quantity soever it 1s given. 
It is well Known that the oxides of this metal are violent poisons, and that 


few metals are more easily corroded and oxydated than copper. But I 


think there are several cupreous preparations which may be given internally 
in small quantities with a good effect. The ens veneris of the old pharma- 
copceias, or a solution of copper in volatile alkali, is a medicine of this kind, 
and I think there are others still less dangerous than it, and which in certain 
states of health constitute remedies not to be despised. This opinion is 
founded on the practice of the Indian physicians, who often administer their 
copper passpoms with much confidence. The Tamuls especially hold the 
white passpom in the highest estimation. Some may think the proposal of 
this metal as a medicine, and the Hindoo preparation of it, too frivolous a 
thing to be proposed to the medical faculty in Great Britain. I shall not- 
withstanding run the hazard, as the formula is but short. It is as follows: _ 

Take a piece of copper corn, make it red hot, and plunge it into the ex- 
pressed juice of the tamarind leaves. Repeat this scveral times. Then 
melt it ina crucible with an ounce of sulphur thrown into it at two different 
times. At the first addition the mass will swell up, and after the second 
fall again. Grind this mass, moistening it with the juice of one hundred 
lemons, which will render it white. 

Such is the Indian process. The chemical reader will at once perceive 
that the repeated ignitions and sudden coolings of the copper can be of no 


other use but to diminish its quantity ; that the fusion with sulphur forms a 
9) ° 
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sulphuret of copper; that the sulphur is probably greatly in excess; that the 
juice of one hundred lemons, if allowed to act long enough upon the mass, 
will take up most of the copper and leave the sulphur. Hence, in all proba- 
bility, this so much boasted medicine is a hydrate of sulphur, mixed with a 


portion of sulphuret of copper. 
The following is the method of making another cupreous a 


called Bhastmom. 

Melt in a crucible two drachms of copper, adding during the fusion, bs 

small quantities at a time, a powder composed of the following ingredients: 
Shells of eggs, two draclims. 
Radina nawasagaram *, two drachms. 
Borax, six ounces. 

It is then alloyed with its own weight of kaylogowankam, and given to 
the coppersmith, who understands how to purify it. Take then of purified 
orpiment one ounce, and of borax half an ounce. Rub both together with 
the juice of lemons, and make pills of it, of the size of small peas. 

The orpiment is purified by laying it fifteen times between two strata of 


fresh burnt lime, which is to be slacked with water. 
The copper is then melted a second time, and during the fusion all these 


pills are to be added one by one. 

Of the copper prepared in this manner take one ounce, and the same 
quantity of sawaramt. When these are rubbed together, they assume at first 
the appearance of watcr, then that of wax. We must then add the following 
ingredients : 

Mercury half an ounce. 
Camphor an ounce. 

White arsenic a drachm. 
Wolley aramasy a drachm. 

Stir the whole tzll it acquires the consistence of wax. Balls are then to 
be made of it, which aficr being dried in the sun are placed between two 
pieces of earthenware, and exposcd to the heat of two hundred wratles, 
covered on all sides with earth. 

This medicine is to be given in all cases of leprosy, and in several other 
similar diseases. Milk is always to be drunk after it. In inveterate diseases 


it may be necessary to give it for forty-one successive days. 


* Muriate of ammonia. + Corrosive sublimate. 
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MI. A FREE TRANSLATION OF THE CHETRI GANITAM, 
OR FIELD MEASURING OF THE HINDOOS. 


Having seen so many contradictory accounts of the land measures of the 
Hindoos, and the mode used by them for measuring the extent of a piece of 
ground, I resolved to trace the whole, if possible, to its source, in hopes of 
meeting with a full account of what is of so much importance in ascertaining 
the revenue of the country. After many unsuccessful inquiries, I at last 
fell in with the Ganitam, which, I was told, contained the ne plus ultra of 
all human knowledge in this science, revealed to men by no less a per- 
sonage than Bramha himself. | | 

This work was originally written in Sanscrit, but was translated into 
Telinga by Pavaluru Mallaia, a Bramin, who lived, it is said, some centuries 
ago, at Rajahmundry. It was above a year before I could find aman who was 
master of it: luckily he possessed at the same time the best practical know- 


_ ledge of the science, as far as it exists in India. 


The other books of the Ganitam are called Pavaluru, Bagarah, Stivarnah, 
Mistreta, Benna, Gata, Chayah, Sitra, and Prakirna. From the inaccuracies 
that I have observed in many parts of it, from the author’s giving his own 
name to the first book, and from his taking notice only of the Masulipatam 
circar, in the Chetri Ganitam, I am inclined to think that he has only given 
avery imperfect extract from the Sanscrit original. 

The Chetri Ganitam, or the book treating of land measuring, is the only 
one of the ten books of the Ganitam that I have scen in Telinga verse. The 
Sanscrit original is said not to be easily procured, useful as it might have 
been in correcting the errors and differences with which the Telinga copies 
abound. I should have been obliged to encounter still greater difficulties in 


finding a man who could have given me an intelligible explanation of it, as 
I am myself not well acquainted with this celebrated idiom of Indian 
languages. | 


The copy from which I have translated the following pages, appeared to. 
me the most correct of all those that I saw, though it has still many errors, 
especially in the practical parts of it, which will be easily discovered by any 
one, though but little conversant in mathematics. 

My instructor, a Bramin above eighty years of age, and who could repeat 
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the greatest part of the work by heart, gave me the following account of the 
other books of the Ganitam. 

Pivaluru Ganitam treats of weights and measures, of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, as numeration, addition, the five different ways of multiplying, 
division, practice, rule of three, rule of five, of seven, of nine, and eleven. 

Bagarah Ganitam gives an account of the weights used in the valuation of 
precious stones. _ 

Suvarnah Ganitam. The art of assaying gold and silver by the touch, 
and of taking their specific gravities. 


Mistreta Ganitam. Unknown. 
Bennah Ganitam. Practice; treating of weights and prices of things. 


Gata Ganitam teaches the manner of measuring the extent ef tanks, and 
the water they contain; the manner of measuring and making channels, for- 
tifications, embankments; explains the different measures in use, and treats 
especially of the use of the level, in making channels and tanks. 

Chaya Ganitam explains the method of finding the height and distance of 
objects by their shadows. 

' Satra Ganitam contains rules for solving arithmetical, hydraulical, and 
algebraical questions, and treats of dry measures, of progression, &c. 
Prakirnah Ganitam is the algebra of the Hindoos. 


THE CHETRI * GANITAM 


Is the sixth book of the work called Ganitam (Mathematics). It treats of 
superficial measurements, or land measuring ; of the terms used in the science 
of measures, of the mode of measuring, and casting up accounts, and of 
allowances to be made in measuring, &c. : 

The fundamental measure is the zzch, which is determined in three diffe- 


rent ways tf. 
First, by placing three rice corns in a line, lengthways: the space they 


occupy is called an inch. 
Secondly, by measuring the circumference of the second joint of the 


thumb; half the length of which is an inch. 


* Chetri, aSanscrit word, signifying the en Hence the Chetri cast, or Rajahs, are 


often called husbands of the ground. 
t I have tried these three ways, and found that, by allof them, we get a length very nearly 


corresponding with that of the English inch, provided we take care, in ne two latter modes,. 
to have a middle.sized hand to regulate by. 
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. Thirdly, by measuring the second joint of the middle finger: the half of 
which is also called an inch. 
"Twelve of these inches are one jana (literally translated a span). 
Thirty-two janas are one ghada (or bamboo). 
Four ghadas (by which is understood one square bamboo) is a kunta. 
These measures were used by Kisary *, and are universally understood. 
Land measures used in the middle countries, that is, in the Masulipatam 
Circar: - | 7 
12 Inches make ...... 1 Jana=_1 foot. 
2 Janas ............ 1 Mura =1 cubit. 


$2 Muras............ 1 Bamboo = 64 feet. 

4 Bamboos, 1. e. sn 
square bamboo 

1 G0) ae ee 

2 Conchums ........ 

Q Virasa...cccscccece 


1 Kunta = 4096 square feet. 


1 Conchum = 5120 square feet. 

1 Virasa == 10,246 square feet. 

1 Tum = 20,480 square feet. 

1 Yedum = 102,400 square feet. 

1 Putty = 409,600 square feet, or 94 acres t. 


BLAS? ob kaos we e-be 
4 Yedums ......2e0.- 


* Kisary was achuckler (tanner and shoemaker); the very lowest aud most despised cast, 
whose business itis to do the menial offices in land.measuring. As, according to tradition, the 
first man was of this cast, and a son or offspring of the earth, the whole ground is considered as 
their legal inhesitance, and still emblematically thus distributed by them. These people are 
probably the only remains of the aborigines of India. Kisary was ordered, by his Rajah, to 
Measure out a certain quantity of land, which he had reluctantly ceded under the name of 
Maniams (charity ground) to the Bramins, with positive orders to regulate the length of his 
ghada by his ownspan; which, oh account of the diminutive stature of the man, was very small, 
and caused the complaints of the Bramins, who are at all times very clamoreus for charity, 
The good little man, unwilling that charity should be injured through him, and anxious to 
serve the Bramins at any rate, lengthened his span by an incision through the flesh between 
the thumb and fore-finger, which enabled him to span twelve inches, or four breadths of a 


hand. This, in honour of him, has ever since been called a Kisary span, and used in land 
surveying. ) 
* If to this we add the breadth of a cow's foot between each bamboo, whichis enjoined, on 


pain of losing the favour of heaven, and all worldly good, a putty will be exactly ten acres. 
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Subdivisions of Kuntas. 
{ 2 Ara kuntas. 
4 Patika. 
8 Paraka kuntas. 
: 16 Vissum kuntas. 
1 Kunta, or 4096 square fect, are equal to : 
: _* q | q 32 Aravissum kuntas. 
64 Kany vissum kuntas. 
128 Arakany kuntas. 
256 Parakany kuntas*, 


To find the number of kuntas in a square, add the number of bam- 


boos of two opposite sides, multiply the amount by that of the two oppo- 


* The Indian ficld-measurers prefer making use of this mode of expressing the smaller parts 


of kuntas to that of reducing it to yards, feet, and inches, as is our practice. 
The kunta used in the Condavier, Innacondah, and Bellumconda districts (in the Gune 


_ tur Circar), differs widely fromthe preceding, viz. 
80 Cubits are one bamboo, or rope, as they call it there, or 120 feet and a square of — 


4 Ropes (a) one kunta, or 14,327 square feet, and 
64 Kuntas, one kuchara, equal to square acres 20, poles 121, and feet 423, orsq. ft. 904,182, 
From the Ellore and Ragahmundry district, I received, ‘rok the best authority, the follow. 


ing measurements in use there, viz. 
Inthe Ellore district, 16 Barus are one kunta, 
35 Kuntas.. one kutty. 
If we take the baru, or fathom, to be six feet, a kutty will contain 322, 560 square feet; but as 


the fathom, as measured in common, will be nearer seven feet and upwards, a kutty of veoand: 


in consequence, may be 439,040 square feet. | | 
About Ragahmundry, the measure agrees nearly with that laid down in the Ganitam, viz. 


8 Barus one kunta, 
82 Kuntas one kutty; which will be square feet 230,400, if the baru is six . feet; and if 
seven feet, it will be $13,600. 


In the Condapilly district, 32 Cubits (Muras) are one bamboo, or 48 feet, and asquare of 


4 Bamboos (b)........ one kunta, or square fect 1,314, and 


32 Kuntas.......... one kutty, acres, or square feet, 42,050. 


On the Islands of the Godavery, 
80 Cubits....are ene bamboo, or 120 feet and a square of 


4 Bamboos(l) .. one kunta, orsquare feet 14,337. 
60 Kuntas ......one putty, or square acres, 19; poles, 119; and 201 varus ; OF square 


feet, 80,202. 
In fact, every district almost has its own land measure, differing from that of the neighbour. 


ingy They all, however, seem to agree in using the common span and cubit, instead of that 
recommended by law. 


(2) One sqnare rope. (') Sqaare bamboos. 
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site sides, likewise add together, and divide the product by four. The 
quotient will be the number of kuntas which the square contains. Or, take 


half the amount of two of the opposite sides, and multiply it by half the. 
amount of the two others: the product will be the number of kuntas. 


A Table for finding out the Area of a Piece of Ground below the Size of 


a Kunta. 
Length of the field. Breadth. Area. 

3, bamboo or 32 feet 4 bamboo or 32 feet is 1 patika kunta or 4} kunta 
Bincccccee SQ veee $F  cccceee 1G Swstee dn 1 paraka ditto .... 4 ditto 
err ae re, Mee 8 ....e0e6 L vVissum ...... 2+ ig ditto 

A seh weds er a ee SS wien tow k GING, . Secayecs ara ditto ditto or 
4 uthieree SQakia Ge sevewies: Bvceesane A. ATAVISSUM cueaeseneeeceeewns yr 
A cctaweaet DO Rae, ee oeiaeise 1G: 563% cee E, VISSUM: 4 incor aes cevccccocces hy 
Acs Candies. IO awed We eeee wae B® seuce 1. KADY: ewe sense ae atoeveneas saad: ale 
D eiieédue AO aces. Qe siainsie, 2 secon’ 1 parakaney..... Ate tab adtecass vit 
S Vawequaee: AO Sede. A. Keadesna AS ieeecsece 9 vissum kunta.......cceeeveeee TE 
Fcc cc ee MB cee ae weeeeeee 12 ....00.. 2 ditto ditto and 1 Sang ditto OF yy 
Fcc ewe e AB on ee G cer eeeee 8 cceeeeee 1 ditto ditto and 2 ditto ditto or 44 
Bec cee 4B cee Te tec ee eee bb eeeeeeee 3 Kany ditto or ...........: soos By 
. ceieeee. BBrecus. Se aceeada » 3.....62- 2 ditto  do.and 1 parakany kuntaor +%_ 
Bc ccw cece 48 cece gy crores 2 oseeeeee 6 parakany ditto or ........ vecces WEE 
S Annes ee eee ee ae wee 3 ditto « dittoor ...........00. ay 
ne oe Bi cies “eakteie a viudaweat dt searesees ere ee 
Se cation. ADiesiiak- satioia le eceua Oo gayest Ladin ckmendeaad ad ate 
A eee ine 8 . atedewie 8. sasageue- Kany Gitoor sisesssecesaweein gr 
jig ew geass & cee te cecsccee 4 eeeeeee- 1 parakany ditto or...... Saraiaietates vit 
BiG Laie cde: wepueden. “Buieoys 


. 1 ghokarakany ditto or....... Se es 


The north side of a field is measured by going frem the lower end of the 
field upwards. The left hand side is called east, the right hand side is west 


9 
and when you turn back again and go in the opposite direction you face the 
south.* 


If two sides of a quadrangle are of equal, and two others of different 
lengths, the figure is called a dursamum. 


An equilateral parallelogram is called a samachetaru. An as rectangle 
ayetuchetaru. — 


* The want of a compass is thus ingeniously enough supplied; but every one must see that 
the method is by no means adequate to the nicety of land measuring. I have hitherto met with 
nothing indicating the knowledge of the compass in Indian writings, though in many instances 
they distinguish the magnet from other iron ores, and ascribe to it peculiar medicinal virtues, 
The hill people bring many magnets for sale to the low countries. 


og e 
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A trisamum is a square, three sides of which are of equal lengths. 

A wishamachetaru is a square, all the sides of which are of different 
Jengths. | 

In order to find the number of kuntas in an equilateral parallelogram take 
half the amount of the bamboos of the north and south sides, and multiply 


it by half the amount of the east and west sides. The product will be the 
number required. In the same way find the number of kuntas in the 


wishama, trisama, ayetuchetaru and dursamum*. 


Duwisamam. 


Rule. Multiply the longest of the four sides by either of the adjoining 
sides, do the same with the two remaining sides. Add the products. Half 


this sum is the area required t. 
Wishama. 


. Add the two smallest sides, iad multiply half their amount by the longest, 
the product is the area. 

Lokinis are called those pieces of ground that are in the middle of a 
field, and for some reason to be deducted from the whole. If they be 
squares, measure them according to the rules already given, and deduct them 
from the field in which they are comprised. ‘The same rule applies to the 
weluchuni, or piece of ground lying on one or more sides, and to be 
deductedt. 

Mikonam, a triangle, of which there are three different kinds. 

' Rule. Multiply the base by half the perpendicular height, or the per- 
pendicular height by half the base, the product is the area. | 

Walyacruty- (the circle). Multiply the diameter by three, the product 
will be the circumference. Multiply half the circumference by the radius, 


the product is the area f. 


* The reader will perceive that these rules are erroneous. 
+ The reader will see that the area of a trapezium, which the figure i is, cannot be found i in 


this way. 


{ I need not point out that these are not correct. Mathematicians, as the old Bramins are 


represented to have been, should have known better. It was on this account that I expresséd my 


donbts of the originality of this work. 
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Or multiply the circumference by the diameters deduct a fourth part of 
the product, the remainder is the area. 
Maddala actuty chetrait and damrugapu. 


Double the diameter goimg through the middle AS add to it the diameter 
of the two extremities B,c, divide the amount by four, multiply the 
quotierit by the diameter of the length p, the product gives the area. 


Madala Acruty Chetram. 


Damrugapu. 


Ardha chendrika. The half moon. 


Add the segrhent a to the distance 6; multiply thé atnouft by the Same 
distance B: half the product is the area. 


Senka. 
Deduct half the Amoutit of the short diameter from thé long didmeter, 
square the remaitider ; do the same with half of the short diameter, and 


add the two products together. Multiply the amount by three. Divide 
this product by four. The quotient is the area. 


Ardha Chendrika. The Ha af Moon. Seaka. 
aN . — 


B 


There is a number of other figures, and rules to find their contents; but 
I omit them as equally uninteresting and incurious. 
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Bijah Prominum*. Kiummuru and Polnadt. 


, One Puty, or 73 Acres of Ground Quantity o 
The Month. . | 3 planted or sown. Sak Produce. 
Caudiest. |Mds.ofSugar§ 


April, Chétram | Sugar garden ......-.0.eeeeee 19 1000 
Conchuns. Candies, 


July, Ashadam | Chilly garden (capsicum annuum) 4 30 
Candies. 
Manchy canda (arum manchy 4 "0 
CANS) cob cpesikiioucivanes 
Turmerick (curcuma jonga) sini 9 90 
Sweet potatoe (convolvulus ba- 
9 80 
(AUIS os. eae eee oe Bees 
July sown and in an Conuchums, 
August trans- p| Paddy (oryza sativa) .......... 60 30 
planted .... 
Sept. Sravanam | Jonna (holcus sorghum)........ 3 25 
Natchinny I (eleusine coracana). « 5 20 


* One of the Chapters in the Ganitam treats of the quantity of seed required for one puty of 
ground, butit is erroneous, or I do not understand the true meaning; in lieu of it I give an 
account of my own observations, relative to the same subjects: which could be easily rendered 
more complete and extended to all districts. -. 

+ The Kimmir district belongs to the Peddapore Zemindar ; ; and Polnad, another dis. 
trict, tg the Pettapore Zemindar: they are watered by the Elysiram river, and except the 
Delta of the Godavery, are the most productive in the Circars, as they have throughout the 


year a supply of water. 
{ Ten common basketsful of sugar cane cut jnto small pieces (13 foot long) is called a Caney: 


There are two different candies or putties in use in the Circars. 

A Palla putty is a measure used by the Bramins for weighing dry articles, as grain, salt, &c. 
It has eighty conchums, and each conchum four Pucca sirs, gr fourteen Katcha sirs (8 Ibs.). 
Seven and a half of these candies are a Coringa garce, or half a Madras garce. It is also to 
be observed that the size of. cancbums varies much in different places, that of Samulcotah fs 
one quarter sir less than that used at Cocanada, though both places are only eight miles distant 
from each other ; but the greatest difference proceeds from the mode of measuring religiously 
observed at those places, whether at Masulipatam and Cocanada, the measure is filled by a vio. 
lent throw of it into the heap, or whether it is filled from the grain falling through the hand, 
as done at Samulcotah, or the heap on the measure increased by keeping the arm round it, as 


at Rajahmundry. 
A Malaca puty is a candy of 200 conchums (as mentioned before), used also in the Circar 


by the ryots or cultivators. 
A man, or as it is spelled in common, a maund, is 24 Ibs. 
§ The produce is valued in common at 250 pagodas, out of which is paid to the Zemindar 
75, and 80 expended for culy hire, &c. 
| Price the same as paddy. 
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One Puty, or 74 Acres of Ground 


The Month. 
planted or sown. 


Seed. 


uantit ‘ Produce. 


CE PEED 


= ; : Coachums. Candies. 
Sept. Sravanam | Gingely (sesamum orientale) .... 5 15 
Brown cotton (gossypium herbac.) 12 SO 
Chama (panicum frumentaceum 
a 5 15 
& miliaceum) .. ......... 
Ganta (holcus spicatus) ....... 5 20 
Nella, or black pessara (phaseolus 
. 12 10 
MAXIMUS) oe st055. os eieeces 
Minuma (phaseolus minimus).... 10 10 
ae org or green pessara (phaseo- 12 6 
US MANGO) ......-cereeee 
Anapa (dolichos spicatus) ...... 10 5 
Lamp oil (ricinus communis)... . 10 8 
Sennaga (cicer arietinum) ...... 10 6 
Wulawalu (horse gram, glycine 12 8 
tomentosa) ...... ee , : 
Bobbara (dolichos chinensis) .... 10 5 


In the Yetta-Kotta and Tatipake Simas. 


The Month. en ee ee ead | Produce. 
: Conchums, Candies. 
July, Ashadam | Paddy*...... oh en ee 63 20 
Red gram (cytisus cajan) *...... 1 5 
Cotton (gossypium) * ....6..... 3 10 
Korra (panicum italicum)*...... 5 10 
Natcheny (eleusine corracana) .. 5 15 
Jonna (holcus sorghum) ........ 5 15 
Ganti (holcus spicatus) ....... 5 10 
Allu (paspalum frumentaceum). . 5 1S. 
Worga (panicum pilosum)...... 5 10 
Minupa (phaseolus minimus).... 10 5 
Anapa (dolichos spicatus) ...... 10 8. 
Lamp oil (ricinus communis). ... 10 8 


Tobacco plants, on one puty, or 7} acres of ground .. . 1200 
Cocoanut trees, on one ditto, or 71 ditto of ditto ...... 400 
Mango _ ditto, on one ditto, or 74 ditto of ditto ...... 200 


* These seeds are sown together on the same ground, and as they get ripe at different times, 
easily separated. 


TRACT VII. 


ON TERRA JAPONICA, OR CATECHU. 


THE terra japonica, er catechu, is a dry extract of the fruit of the areca- 
nut, the areca catechu of Linnzus; and may be had in considerable quan- 
tity upon the coast; every where indeed where the areca palm is an object 
It is called in Portuguese, catch; in Tamul, catakam; in 


of cultivation. 
In Mysore, about Sirah, a great quantity is made, and 


Telinga, kassu. 


likewise at some few places in the northern Circars and the southern districts 


of the coast. 
There are two varieties of this extract made on the coast, which possess 


different qualities; the first, kassu, is very astringent; the second is rather 
sweet and has very little astringency, and is preferred by the beetle eaters to 
the former. ‘There is also an inferior kind imported from Bengal. 

The mode of preparing both its the following :—Areca-nuts are taken as 
they come from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then taken out, and the remaining water is inspissated by continued 
boiling. This process furnishes the kassu or the most astringent terra japo- 
nica, which is black, and mixed with paddy husks and other impurities. 
After the nuts are dried they are put into a fresh quantity of water, boiled 
again; and this water being inspissated like the former yields the best or 
dearest kind of catechu, called coury. It is yellowish brown, has an earthy 
fracture, and free from the admixture of foreign bodies. The nuts are then 
dried, cut into equal halves, and sold. 

This article may be had in considerable quantities, and I conceive that its. 


manufacture might be easily increased, supposing any demand for the article 


I do not know at what price it 1s sold for on the spot ; but at Ma 


to arise. 
Now if we take into 


dras a candy (500 lb.) is sold at 36 or 38 pagodas. 


consideration the numerous hands it has passed through, we may safely de- 


duct 100 per cent. as profit over and above the prime cost. 
manufactured it is not probably dearer than 18 or 19 pagodas the canis. 


The Bengal catch is sold at 22 pagodas. 


So that where 
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I made some experiments to determine whether the astringent catechu 
might be employed as a substitute for oak bark in tanning ; and as the mode 
which I fullowed was the Indian, it will be requisite, in the first place, to 
sive an account of the way in which the process of tanning is conducted by 
the Hindoos. Tanning of leather is the particular province of the shoc- 
makers’ women, as that of manufacturing it for the market belongs to 


— their husbands. 


Two goat-skins, as‘ they came from the butcher, were put into a pot that 
would hold about two gallons of water. They were, in the first place, tho- 
roughly rubbed on the inside with quick-lime, and the pot containing them 
was filled with water. After continuing soaking in this ley for twenty-four 
hours, they were taken out, and the hair was easily scraped off, hy means of 

a piece of broken pot, or tile. 

Two measured sirs (or about two pounds) of the coarsely powdered bark 
of the cassia auriculata, the tanghedu of the Telingas, were then put into a 
pot, together with the hides, and a gallon of water poured upon them. fn 
this mixture they were allowed to soak for two days. They were then washed 
and soaked again for twenty-four hours in a similar quantity of bark and 
water. This process was repeated in water containing two vis (about six 
pounds) of Myrobalan nuts broken in pieces, and the kernels thrown away, 
and tanghedu bark, and continued likewise for twenty-four hours. 

The skins were then washed and soaked once more in water containing one 
sir of tanghedu bark. They were then washed and dried, and were fit for 
immediate use. Of skins tanned in this manner, shoes are made in India. 
The same process is followed in tanning sole leather, whichis made of the 
hides of buffaloes and bullocks. The only difference in the process is, that 
the sole leather is longer soaked in the infusion of cassia auriculata bark. 

At Ellore, and some other inland places, they use the bark of the cassia 
fistula and mimosa arabica, instead of that of the cassia auriculata. 

To sce whether the terra japonica would have the same effect, I used it 
three different times instead of the tanghedu bark, employing about six 
ounces as a substitute for the two pounds of bark, and mixing, the third 
time, Myrobalan nuts, in the same proportion as when the bark was used. 
I found that the skins were at least as well tanned by this process as by the 
common one. 

I tried next an extract which I had made from tanghedu bark, and 
which weighed twelve ounces. I found it sufficient to tan two skins as well 


I 
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as four pounds of bark. In short, in all my experiments I succeeded just as 
well by the one method as the other; so that a particular detail of them 
- would only be a tedious repetition. 

Besides the Areca nut, I have reason to believe that there are other sub- 
stances which yield catechu, precisely of the same nature. At Malacca, 
and other places on the east coast, it is made, f understand, from the leaves. 
of a plant called camber, which is a species of nduclea. A description of it 
has been published in the second volume of the Batavian Transactions ; 
but I have not myself seen that book. The knowledge of this circumstance 
induced me to make trial of extracts from other substances, in order to 
determine how far they might be employed for the processes of tanning. 
The following are the vegetables which yield extracts that, in my opinion, 
might be most advantageously employed. 

1. Cassia anriculata, and the extract made from its bark. In this I place 
the greatest confidence, as it is known to be the most esteemed in India for 
tanning and other purposes, and as it can be got in the greatest quantity 


and at the lowest rate. I think it might be delivered the first year, at the 


rate of seventeen pagodas per candy; and should the demand for it continue, 
it might be decreased one pagoda in price every year, till it be reduced to a 
proper standard. At this rate, however, it could only be delivered to the 
Company, because the support that their government would give to such an 
undertaking would be of more value than an additional price offered by in- 
_ dividuals. ‘The northern Circars (particularly the district fifteen miles west 
from Samulcotah), Rajahmundy and Pettapore, appear fo me at present the 
most favourable situations. It may be procured likewise in abundance in 
_the Guntoor and Nellore Circars. I know scarcely any other vegetable in 
this part of the world of so general a growth and so extensively useful, and 
which yields so large a portion of extract; no less than one-fourth of its 
weight. It is one of the articles chiefly employed in the Mysore, in making 
wiutz, or cast steel. 

2. Cassia fistula yields a fine extract. Its bark is employed in tanning in 
some parts of India; but it is neither of so general a growth as thé preccd- 
ing, nor docs it yield so large a proportion of extract. It can be got, how- 
ever, in the Circars, in Some quantity. The plant is of a quick growth, 
and larger than the preceding species. | 

It is very probable that other species of cassia yield extracts that might 
be employed for the purposes of tanning. But the two preceding species 
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only, and the cassia orientalis, can be found in such abundance as to render 
them objects of attention, in a commercial point of view. 

8. Mimosa arabica of Roxburgh. The bark of this tree is used likewise 
in tanning, and it yields a good and pretty abundant extract; but as its 
wood is very uscful in ship-building, particularly for knees of large 
Donis *, a demand for its bark would be as injurious to the shipping con- 
cerns of India as that of oak bark is in England. At some inland places, 
however, it might be procured in considerable quantity. 

4. Mimosa leucophlea of Roxburgh. The extract of this tree was tried 
because the plant bears a considerable resemblance to the preceding species, 
and because, in Telinga, it is called Tella Tama, or white Tama. It is not 
so frequently met with as the former, but it contains a good deal of extract. 

5. Mimosa odorata; so called from the pleasant smell of its flowers. It 


is a low shrub, and not very common in the low country ; but it yields a con- 


siderable quantity of extract. 

6. Melia azedarachta. From the bark of this tree I obtained an extract 
which appears very promising and good. The tree itself grows pretty fre- 
quently in India, as the backs and hands of the children can bear witness ; 
for it is employed, like the birch in England, in inflicting corporal punish- 
ment on children. © | 

I am firmly persuaded that one or other of these substances will answer 
all the purposes of catechu in tanning ; for the catechu itself, imported from 
other countries, is prepared from almost as many different vegetables. That 
it is prepared from the beetle nut Dale already knew, as appears from the 
following passage : 

«¢ Palma arecifera; the Indian or Malabar nut. In Malabar, aliisque 
locis Indise orientalis succrescit usus. Succus e fructu inspissatus Terra 
Japonica & Catechu officinis dictus. Est substantia gummosa, indurata, & 
rufo nigricans, saporis astringentis & austeri, postmodum dulcis & grati, 
odoris nullius) Duplex est; una purior, degustata leviter in lingua quasi 
liquescit ; altera vero durior & impurior, adeoque fere nullius usus, que 
fortasse decepit Schroderum, ut pro terra habuerit: Vires astringit, ven- 
triculum roborat, nauseam arcet, appetitum excitat, vomitum juvat, fluxum 
alvi mensium & sanguinis reprimit. De exotico illo medicamento, terra ja- 
ponica, catechu, seu cattchu dicto, quod nimirum sit non convenit inter 
eruditos. nonnulli, qui pro vera seu genuina terre specie, ut nomen gonat, 


* Vessels used in the along-shore trade of India. 
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illud habent inter meralia reperunt. Alii compositum quiddam vitriolice 
nature particeps esse existimant. Alli denique, & quidem recté, vegetabilibus 
enumerant, pro succo inspissato habentes.” 

At Malucca it is prepared from a species of nauclea; and in Bengal, 
from the mimosa catechu. On the Malabar coast it is prepared from the 
bark of a tree which I have not seen. 

At some places on the coast, as at Masulipatam, the tanners use nothing 
but the myrobalan nuts, the caduka of the Telingas, and the terminalia 
myrobalana of Linnzus. Should this fruit be found useful, it might be ob- 
tained at a very cheap rate from almost every part of India; and should the 
extract, as obtained in the Indian way, be sufficiently valuable to be substi- 
tuted for oak bark in the process of tanning, I could point out a plant-from 
which it might be obtained in the greatest abundance, at avery cheap rate, 


both in England, Ireland, and on the continent. 


All these extracts are very soluble in water, and contain, according to - 


my experiments, abundance of tannin. But to enable it to penetrate the 
pores of the skins, and combine with their fibres, I conceive that a greater 
degree of heat than is at present employed by the tannersin Europe would 
be useful, and might probably shorten the process considerably, without 
diminishing the goodness of the leather. To the temperature of the air in 
India, and of the water, seldom below 80°, I ascribe the celerity with 


which the process is finished in Hindostan. It does not last above eight 


or twelve days. If the leather be longer soaked, its qualities are said to be 
injured. 

The inferiority of Indian leather to English I ascribe to the want of 
skill on the part of the currier, and to the use of lime-water. The Euro- 
pean tanners, both at Tranquebar, and in Bengal and Madras, produce 
leather scarcely inferior to that made in Europe. At the former place the 
mimosa nilotica is employed ; -at the latter, the cassia auriculata. 
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TRACT VIII. 


ON SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR is usually found in abundance in the neighbourhood of vol- 
eanoes. It occurs likewise combined with iron, copper, lead, and several 
other metals; but in India it is a very uncommon production. Excepting 
iron pyrites, I have not observed any other mineral that contains it. Once 
indeed, as I understand from a very respectable authority, a large lump of 
very fine brimstone was.found at Candapilly, in the trunk of a margosa tree, 
that had been torn up by lightning, and, as was supposed, shattered to pieces. 
Being aware of this scarcity of sulphur in India, I was not a little astonished, 
when i in the northern Circars in 1803, a substance in powder, or in small 
pieces, evidently sulphur, was shown ime; and when I was informed that it 
had been collected on the banks of the Godavery. 

The place to which I was directed is not far from Maddepollam and 
Ammalapore, known for the manufacture of fine long cloth, which is 
catried on toa very great extent: the circumstance was unknown to all 
with whom I conversed. My guide, however, convinced me of the truth 
of his assertion, by conducting me to a small village about twelve miles east 
from Ammalapore, called Stra Sany Yanam, and belonging to Bomma- 
diram_ muta, one of the Peddassore Rajah’s districts : close to it.is a lake, 
at the bottom of which the sulphur is deposited. This lake is narrow, but 
extends several miles in length from south to north, and se¢ms every where 
to be very shallow. At its southern extremity it communicates with a 
branch of the Godavery; it is connected also with a salt water creek, from 
which it receives its water in the rainy monsoon. 

In the warm scason it is nearly dry, and the mud then exhales a dis- 
agreeable smell which I thought had some faint resemblance to that of sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas. 

The first excursion that I made was to a place due west of the village. 
Here my guides went trampling through the water, and taking up. 
occasionally a handful of mud, which, on examination, had a faint smell of 
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sulphur, but did not at all resemble that substance in appearance which had 


been shown me some weeks before, and which had induced me to undertake 


this expensive expedition. 


Under the full impression of disappointment I was setting out on my 


return to the village in my palankin, scarcely observing that it was sur- 
rounded by a number of inquisitive visitors, when on a sudden my attention 
was caught by the clamorous vociferation of a woman in pursuit of my 
palankin bearers, who had robbed her little garden of a pumpkin. She 
appealed to the renter for protection, but he, like many in his situation, 
magnanimously made a present of it to the strangers who were carrying it 


off in triumph: unluckily for them however, I interfered, and ordered my 
boys to restore the article stolen. This brought on a slight but friendly 
altercation between me and the renter, which ended in ne payment of the 


pumpkin, and an offer of all the bystanders to conduct me to the place 
where they collected the sulphur. | 

In consequence of this offer I followed a man, whom they immediately 
procured, to the northern extremity of the lake, where we found, without 
much searching, sulphur in small heaps, and in tolerable abundance. I was 
told that it may be found still farther northwards, and likewise in small 
quantities at the southern extremity, where the lake gets soonest dry. It 1s 
collected in a loose soft form, or in semi-undurated nodules of a greyish 
yellow colour, of a very strong sulphuric smell, and never at a greater 
depth than a foot from the surface of the ground on which the water 
stands. | 
This salt lake, I understood, is but of recent formation: fifty years ago it 
was a cultivated field. The country, for many miles in all directions, is 
quite plain, not even a hill is to be seen within fifty miles; stones of all 
kinds are nearly as scarce, except some indurated marl which I found in the 
bed immediately under the superficial bed. The soil all over this part of 
the country is either a rich red clay mixed with vegetable mould, which 
renders it very productive, or it is the black cotton ground, under whicli 1s 
always found a bed of marl. This is the kind of soil which exists on the 
spot where the lake stands. Earthquakes are entirely unknown here, and 
volcanic products not to be found. 

It may be alleged, perhaps, that the sulphur has been deposited by the 
Godavery river, with one of the smaller branches of which it is connected; 

it joins. . But 


or that it has been thrown up by the sea, with which also it joins 
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these explanations are quite unsatisfactory, because sulphur is never found 
in any of the other numerous branches of the Godavery, nor is it thrown 
up out of the sea in any of the other crecks or inlets on the spot. We are, 
therefore under the necessity of supposing that it existed in solution in the 
lake, and that it is separated and thrown down by some process of nature 
which has not yet been ascertained. 

I tried the effect of a few reagents upon the water of the lake, in order to 
form some idea of the substances which it held in solution. These trials 
were the following. 

Neither nitric nor sulphuric acid produced any sensible effect. 

Soda immediately precipitated a copious white sediment. 

Oxalic acid produced a copious precipitate. 

Muriate of barytes likewise occasioned a plentiful precipitate. 

These experiments.are sufficient to show that the waters of the lake con- 
tained no sulphureted hydrogen gas, which indeed was sufficiently obvious 
from its having no smell; they show likewise that it contained a considerable 
quantity of sulphate of lime. Common salt was obviously present, as the 
lake communicated with the sea. The only inference that can be drawn 
from these facts is, that the sulphuric acid of sulphate of lime was 
decomposed by some unknown agent, and the sulphur deposited. Can 
decayed vegetable matters produce this effect when in contact with sulphate 
of lime and water, and assisted by the high temperature of the climate of 
India? I am much inclined to believe the possibility of such a decompo- 

sition: at all events the subject deserves farther inquiry. 


TRACT IX. 


ON THE METHOD OF SMELTING IRON AT YERAGUTTY, NEAR SATGHUR. 


I the mode followed at this place were the same as that practised in the 
northern Circars, it would be unnecessary to describe it here, as I have 
already given an account of that process in the Oriental Repertory ; but as it 
is materially different, is much simpler, less expensive, and more rapid, I 
conceive that a short description of it will be attended with some utility. 
The works or furnaces are under a banyan tree *, near a village called 
Yeragutty, about four miles south from Satghur. The workmen are only 
three, from three separate families, who live in constant dread lest they 
should be pressed for the purpose of carrying burdens for strangers from 
one village to another, a thing which often happens in the very season when 
it is in their power to employ their time to most advantage to themselves. 


As they are exposed to the inclemency of the weather, without any other, 


shelter than the shade of a tree, they can only smelt iron in the driest scason 
of the year, from the beginning of January to the end of March. In the 
wet season, or immediately after the rains, they are employed in collecting 
the ore, which is a fine black sand found in small rivulets or nullahs that 
derive their source from the neighbouring mountains. This ore is covered 
by a fine silicious sand, and when this sand is removed the ore may be pro- 
cured in any quantity. 

The furnaces are made of red loam mixed with sand, and consist of two 
parts. The lower and larger is about three spans high, and a foot in 
diameter, quite cylindrical, and erected over a hole in the ground, about 
_ four inches deep ; its sides are every where about two inches thick. The up- 

per part is conical, with the higher portion of the cone reversed. It is about 


* A species of ficus. 
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eighteen inches high, and at the opening not quite a foot in diameter. The 
bellows are of the kind used by the iron smiths, and made of sheep skin: a 
hole is left near the bottom of the cylindrical part of the furnace to 
receive their nozzle. A representation of this furnace may be seen in plate 
IV. figure 1. : 

In order to smelt iron, they cement the two parts of the furnace with some 
loam, and fill the bottom part of it with charcoal: this being ignited, they 
put upon them, with a flat plate made of basket work, one sir of iron sand, 
which they cover with four plates of charcoal. After blowing with the 
bellows for a quarter of an hour, they add another sir of iron sand, and 
four plates of charcoal. The third time they add 2+, sir of ore, and five 
plates of charcoal; the fourth time one sir of sand and four plates of char- 
coal, and the fifth and last time, one sir of sand and four plates of charcoal. 
During the interval between each of these additions, which is nearly a 
quarter of an hour, the bellows are instantly plied. This produces sufficient 
heat, if not to melt the iron, at least to soften it and conglutinate it with 
the dross, and at the end of the opcration it is found in a solid mass at the 
bottom of the furnace: water is then thrown upon it, and while yet hot it 
is cut in pieces, which, however, are not entirely separated from one 
another. In this state it is sometimes sent to the market, but more com- 
monly it is put a second time into the fire, and subjected to the action of 
the hammer. By this process it loses two sevenths of its weight, which is 
usually seven sir, and in that state a piece of one sir weight, sells at a 
quarter of a rupec. 

As they usually smelt three times a day, they can make about three hun- 
dred and sixty pieces, selling at forty rupees. This is all-that they get for — 


their labour and skill, and all that they have for the support of three 
familics during the course of a year. 


, 


As the quantity of sand used amounts to nine sir, and produces seven sir, 
or when freed from dross five sir, we must allow this to be one of the richest 
iron ores, for in the careless manner in which the process is conducted, and 
the small degree of heat applied, we may safely conclude that part of the 
iron remains ina state of oxide in the dross, and that another part is lost 
among the charcoal. The iron thus produced by the first operation is of 
avery inferior quality, being porous, full of dross and charcoal, and so 
brittle, that parts of it may be easily knocked off by a few strokes of the 
hammer ; it is in fact what is called cold short iron. This state is doubtless 
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produced, in part at least, by the small degrce of cohesion of its integrant 


particles, though it may likewise be owing in part to the presence of char-_ 


coal: by repeated heating and. hammering it becomes perfectly malleable 
and fit for all purposes. 

The ore from which it is made is the iron sand of anemone a sub- 
species of micaceous iron ore. It is attracted powerfully by the magnet like 
iron filings, except a few particles which occur in small blunt grains, and 
which are probably iserine, as that species of ore of titanium was found by 
Dr. Thomson mixed with the iron sand of the river Don in Scotland. The 
colour of the iron sand is deep iron black; some grains of it are particularly 
shining with a lustre almost metallic, and these break with a conchoidal 
fracture: with acids it does not effervesce, and consists in fact of the black 
oxide of iron probably united to some titanium. The specific gravity lies 
between 3 and 3°5: the same kind of sand occurs likewise in some places 
along the shore. From some of these places the specimen, mentioned by 
Kirwan as coming from the East Indies, was probably taken. 

The iron sand mentioned by Lenz is probably of the same kind, or 
differs only in its cohesion ; but he affirms that it yields ninety per cent. of 
pure iron, which I conceive to be a mistake. If his account were to turn 
out true, it is obvious that his iron oxide would be the protoxide of iron, 
for which chemists have been hitherto searching in vain. 7 

I conceived the great fusibility of this ore to be owing to the presence of 
manganese, though I was not able to determine the point by a few imperfect 
experiments which I attempted: the want of the proper reagents would have 


prevented me from undertaking a regular analysis, even if I had possessed the 
but from the analysis of Dr. Thomson it appears, that this 


a“ 


requisite skill ; 
ore contains only oxide of iron. 
To account for the place of nativity of this rich ore, as well as for the 


gteat quantity in which it 1s found, we have only to examine the nearest 
‘mountains. These mountains, in this part of the Carnatic from Vellore to 
‘the Ghauts, ‘consist of a sienite composed of quartz, felspar, and hornblende : 
the hornblende contains a great proportion of particles, I conceive, of the 
tron sand. The sienitic hills have a more rugged aspect than the gra- 
‘nitic thountains, ‘and it has a kind of appearance of being composed of 
‘very thick horizontal strata: this is most perceptible in-the highest and 
most naked rocks; as for example on Kailasghur, the highest hill about 
Wellore, from ‘which it lies in a south wosterly direction ; even at a con- 
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siderable distance its strata are discernible, we find them six feet broad and 
upwards. ‘They are apt to split into smaller masses, and even to undergo 
disintegration: they usually crack in a perpendicular direction, and we 
seldom discover two large masses contiguous to each other, without finding 
a close resemblance in their surfaccs, and that at some preceding period 
they had been united. Hence the origin of the curious and romantic masses 
gf stones that we often see, with small bases resting upon much smaller 
stones, or suspended upon the point of a rock, and threatening destruction 
to every beholder. ‘The great degree of heat to which the naked rocks are 
exposed, in the sultry climate of India, and the sudden change of tempera- 
ture produced by a shower of rain, may contribute considerably to the dis- 
integration, and the consequent rugged appearance of these hills. But this 
cannot be the only cause, otherwise the granite mountains would be equally 
liable to decomposition, which is not the case. The structure of the stone 
sceins to be the principal cause; it enables the stone cutters to separate 
large masses by means of a few blunt wedges driven into holes, made in the 
direction in which they wish to divide the stone. 

Plate V. represents a hill in the Tondimans country, remarkable for the 
great number of detached masses of stones which lie about its summit. 

The disintegration takes place chicfly on the surface of the large masses 
which we find every where scaling off: the smaller stones are frequently 
affected throughout their whole mass. This property I ascribe to the great 
quantity of iron, nearly in the metallic state, which exists in the hornblende. 
When this iron is exposed to the air it attracts oxygen, and loosens, in con- 


sequence, the firmness of the whole mass: it is to the complete disintegra- 


tion of this rock, that the fertile valleys of the Carnatic or Palham owe 
their soil. Near the granite mountains the soil is sandy and barren, because 
that rock is not susceptible of the same rapid and comple disintegration. 
These hills, with a very few exceptions indeed, run north and south, and 
they may be considered as having once been more intimately connected 
with the Ghauts, which intersect the peninsula of Hindostan: they make 
their first appearance a few miles on the east side of Arcot. There are 
indeed some hills near Madras, but I rather consider them as unconnected 
with those of which we are speaking, as they have a fourth ingredient, gar- 


nets, which I have not observed near the Ghauts; they contain likewise 
hornblende slate. 


The usual colour of the most entire sienite is a fine silvery white, mixed 
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with fine black particles. Its specific gravity, tried in water of the tempe- 
rature of 80° is 2:6. ‘This triple aggregate is very unequal in the propor- 
tion of its constituents in different places. Sometimes one and somctimes 
another of them is most abundant. Insome places we find large masses of 
each of the constituents in a state of purity, without any mixture of any of 
the other substances of which the rock in general is composed. The quartz 
is usually white, and reddish yellow in those pieces that are in a state of dis- 
integration. Hence the red gravel at the bottom of the Vellore hill, and at 
the foot of all the mountains in this district. It is found likewise of other 
colours, especially various shades of greyish blue; but a dirty white ts 
every where the prevailing colour. Its fragments sometimes affect a rhom- 
boidal form. 
the large it is slaty. I have no where observed quartz crystals in any gra- 
nitic or sienitic mountains, though I have seen them in abundance in rocks 
of a later date. Along with these crystals occur amethysts, and emery, and 
fluor spar, and in the same places corundums are found. What is called 
emery in India seems to me to be nothing but an aggregate of garnets; for 
its specific gravity, colour, and hardness, exactly correspond with that of 
the real garnet. 

The felspar often traverses the rock in veins. In such cases it disin- 
tegrates very readily, and is converted into clay. About Satghur, and at 
the foot of the Peddanaigdurgum pass, it is found of a red colour in large 
masses, mixed more or less with quartz, often in a sound state; but more 
frequently decaying. But the silver white is the prevailing colour of the 
felspar in the soundest and most equally mixed sienite. Sometimes it passes 
into compact felspar. 

The third ingredient is a species of hornblende, which I conceive to con- 
tain an unusual quantity of iron, and on that account would be disposed to 
distinguish it by the name of ferrilite. It occurs chiefly mixed in small 
quantities with the other ingredient which forms the sienite. Its fracture is 
uneven or undulating lamellar, and often resembling mica, from which it is 
distinguished by its superior hardness, by its streak, and by its fracture. It 
is very much given to disintegration; and this is probably the reason why 
the sienite in the Carnatic is so apt to decay. In large masses it traverses 
the rock in veins, or occurs in it massive, from the size of a hazel-nut to that 


of a tun or more. 
cc 


The fracture is usually splintery and compact; sometimes in | 
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The veins frequently traverse the rock of an uniform breadth for many 
hundred yards. ‘Their width varies from two to five feet or upwards. These 
veins occur in many parts of the country, seemingly quite unconnected with 
the sienite ; as for example, near the cavalry cantonments at Arcot. 

When this mineral is exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, it is 
always covered with an ochrey brown crust. Internally it is black, lustre 
shining, and semi-metallic. Opaque; Longitudinal; Fracture even, and 
when closely examined fine foliated. The cross fracture frequently exhibits 
to the naked eye fine columnar crystals, intimately, but irregularly and 
scantily, mixed with the mass. The specific gravity lies between 3 and 


-3°09 ; the temperature of the water in the two trials made being 78° and 82°. 


When this stone is decomposing its specific gravity is reduced to 2°6. In 
that state it has a dull colour, a slaty fracture, and a greyish or ochrey ap- 
pearance, and breaks easily in pieces. When reduced toa fine powder it 
has a blackish green colour, and is attracted by the magnet. 

There is a varicty containing white dots, probably of quartz, which is 
harder than the more common kind, perhaps on account of the quartzy mix- 
ture in it. The fracture of this variety is more splintery. When disinte- 
erating it is more gritty and sandy. Its hardness is that of quartz. It dif- 


fers in some other respects from the common hornblende, especially in con- 
taining an unusual proportion of iron. 


a 


I do not suppose that our ore is derived from the large masses of the 


rock, but rather from the disintegrated hornblende, in which, I suppose, 


these minute grains of iron sand are mixed in abundance. By the heavy 
falls of rain, we may suppose that many half disintegrated stones of sienite 
are broken in pieces by being forced along by the torrents and driven with 
violence against each other. ‘Thus its particles are gradually reduced to sand 
and deposited according to their specific gravity. The iron sand, being the 
heaviest, sinks lowest, and the comminuted quartz and felspar cover it. 
Those portions of the iron, that are mixed with the hornblende in the state 
ef peroxide, are probably washed away with the water in a state of fine 
mud, and are either carried to the sea or deposited on the fields, to which 


they communicate the red colour so common in those countries where this 
kind of sienite prevails. 


It probably requires a long time, and a concurrence of many favourable 
circumstances, to dispose the larger masses of this stone to disintegrate. 
For we often find some of it in the soundest state, close by others very 
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far advanced in decay; and the dingums*, usually made of this stone, 
are but seldom found encrusted with ochre, though this crust covers all the 
stones that we find lying at the bottom of the mountains. The purer the 
stone the less apt it seems to disintegrate. 

To see whether the smaller particles of the well-mixed sicnite contained 
iron sand, I reduced a portion of it to powder, and had the satisfaction to 
find that it was attracted by the magnet, though for obvious reasons not so 


powerfully, as the iron sand itself. 


The only minerals mixed with the sienite, or passing through it in veins,- 


are hornblende slate, garnets, shorlous berylt, and pyrites. Sometimes 
the sienite assumes the structure and constitution of granite. ‘The horn- 
blende slate is found in immense masses: large hills of it occur near the 
mount on the west side of Madras. ‘The principal tracts of these hills are 
granitic, very much given to decomposition; and indeed large masses scl- 
dom occur in a perfectly sound state. ‘The hornblende slate seems to con- 
sist of pieces from half an inch to an inch long, united together, probably, 
by a silicious cement. These pieces have a greenish black colour, their in- 
ternal lustre is silky, they are translucent on the edges, their longitudinal 
fracture straight lamellar, their cross fracture striated. ‘They give a greyish 
green streak. ‘Their specific gravity varies from 3°1 to 3°2. Their hardness 
does not much exceed that of fluor spar. This hornblende slate seems also 
to contain abundance of iron; but it is not nearly so apt to undergo disin- 
tegration as the common hornblende. It contains many garnets; there are 
large quarries of it west from Madras, which supply that city with black 
stone so frequently seen there. I have no doubt that it would take a fine 
polish. | 

We frequently find the shorlous beryl, though never in any great masses, 
mixed with the sienite of the Carnatic, either in place of the hornblende or 
as a fourth ingredient. I found considerable specimens of it on the Satghur 
hills, forming more than one half of the stony aggregate into which it enters. 
1 found it likewise at the Peddanaigdirgum pass in a nullah, near the en- 
campment of the pioneers, where it is mixed chiefly with .red felspar and a 
little quartz. It occurs in almost all the mountains of the Carnatic in small 
quantities, forming a kind of incrustation upon the other minerals of which 


* A pillar, emblematical of the creative attribute of the Deity. 
t Now considered asa sub-speciesof topaz. Or is it the mineral pistazite ? 
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the mountain is composed. At first sight it bears great resemblance to 
quartz, having the same dull lustre and hardness, but on a closer inspection 
we find it in very small columns or prisms, and oblong masses of a white 
yellowish green colour, its lustre shining, opaque, and though still mixed 
with quartz and felspar, but constituting the principal ingredient, its specific 
gravity is from 3 to 3°09. Hence when quite pure it must be a good deal 
heavier. The pieces least mixed with felspar and quartz affect the form of 
hexangular columns, truncated at both extremities. The more pure and 
smaller crystals seem to have the same form. Acids have not the least effect 
upon it, and ina moderate heat it does not lose its colour.. These characters, 
I think, are sufficient to warrant my giving it the name of shorlous beryl 
Garnets are found in the greatest abundance in an amorphous state, in the 
mountains near Madras and Mahavellyporam, mixed with the sienite as well 
as the hornblende slate. Between Vellore and the Ghauts I have not ob- 
served any garnets entering into the composition of the sienite, and as far 
as I recollect they never occur in pure hornblende. In small pieces of the 
rock they sometimes, though seldom, form the prevailing ingredient. The 


‘mountains in the Guntur Circar, the Condavir hills, and those of Conda- 


pilly agree, I believe, in their constituents with those of the Carnatic ; but 
they contain a greater proportion of hornblende, and abound in garnets 
and what I conceive to be olivins. In these mountains the garnets are fre- 
quently found crystallized. 
I have found iron pyrites in small cubic crystals on a mountain called 
Kailaschur. In small particles I have observed it at other places. 
The real granite into which the sienite passes, or with which it alternates, 
At Mahavellyporam, and after- 
wards between Conjeveram and Vellore, whole pagodas and choultries are 
built of it. It is fine grained and not quite regularly compounded; though 
more so than the sienite. The quartz is white, the felspar silvery white, and 
the mica in fine black lamelle. It is not so much given to decomposition as 
the sienite, and is much harder. It would probably be found by digging be- 
tween Conjeveram and Vellore: in all probability indeed it forms the basis. 
of all the hills in the Carnatic. draw this inference from having, in many 
parts both low and elevated, at a certain depth under the surface, found the. 
remains of a disintegrating or disintegrated granite. Near Conjeveram it 
occurs near some tanks, in the form of a white clay which adheres strongly 
to the lips, and near the cavalry cantonments at Arcot in white granular 
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pieces that crumble between the fingers; and here and there some grains 
present themselves which still retain the fracture of felspar. I found like- 
wise in the same heaps specimens of a beautiful white felspar, in large tabu- 
. lar pieces of a milk white colour, to which some mica and some quartz ad- 

hered. This probably exhibited some traces of the appearance of the fresh 
granite, and the great proportion of felspar accounts for its having been con- 


verted by disintegration into clay. 
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TRACT X. 


DESULTORY, BUT WELL. MEANING, THOUGHTS ON THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


[Tis generally acknowledged that no nation in Europe is better acquainted 
with the art of governing than the British. It has been contended, how- 
ever, by the French, on mere theoretical principles, that this panegyric 
does not apply to the management of their colonies. When we take an at- 
tentive view of their astonishing success, and of the security with which we 
find they are established in many parts of the globe, but especially in India, 
we cannot hesitate to esteem them equally as great legislators in that country 
as in theirown. For my part, 1 feel myself both unequal and disinclined to 
enter upon a discussion of such a subject. My object is different. It is an 
anxious wish that the little knowledge which I have acquired may contri- 
bute towards rendering the natives of India as happy under the British Go- - 
vernment as I feel myself. 

That happiness is ideal, and not real, is a truth with which I am forcibly 
impressed. Still this ideal phantom, when wanted, renders a man as miserable 
as the possession of it would produce the contrary effect. Public happiness 
may be defined the absence of all grievances either real or imaginary, pro- 
vided they be felt as grievances. ‘The art of governing well consists in an 


equable distribution of those burdens and benefits which result from a regu- 
lar government. In order to render the regal power more agreeable to the 


people the greatest and most shining share of the beneficial branch of go- 
vernment is vested in the King or the Supreme Magistrate. Indeed he is 
the nominal source of all good. ‘To impose the taxes, and lay on those 
burdens which constitute the disagreeable part of government, -is wiscly left 
in Great Britain to the people at large, through the medium of their dele- 
gates. Hence the hatred to which the power that imposes hardships must 


be exposed is, therefore, only attached to the instruments employed indivi- 
dually in the distribution of them. 
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The only reason why the natives of Hindostan might not think themselves 
as happy as the nature of things will admit, under the British Government, 
is, in my opinion, owing to the strange division of the forementioned 
branches of it. ‘The Company has retained to itself the distribution of evil 
or the executive power, with the collection of the revenues; but have left 
the dispensation of the sweets of a good government to native tributary 
princes, or even to their own native servants, who consequently derive the 
benefit arising from that situation. 

A ryot in the northern Circars, or any other part of the Company’s do- 
minions, will candidly acknowledge that the collector takes nothing but the 
Company’s due. 
Hindoo, who considers possession as real right of property, which by his 
religious laws and principles he is allowed to retain by the most flagitious and 
sacrilegious means. ‘The same revenue is exacted by the Zemindar, and 
probably in greater proportion to the produce; but it is done in a very dif- 
ferent way from that of the collectors, and under a combination of happier 
circumstances. | 

A Zemindar first tries persuasion ; and when he has used compulsion, he 


endeavours to sooth the poor ryot, or sub-renter, by attention and flattery, 
‘by an entertainment, or a trifling present. He tells him that all hardship 


inflicted is merely at the instance of the Company, who enforce payment of 
their kists from him with the greatest rigour. ‘The poor plundered man re- 
turns home quite proud of the attention, and pleased with the conduct of 
the Rajah. On his arrival he hears the Rajah praised by the Bramins, who, 
probably, have returned home with tumbalas* for their enams, or with 
pattas t for new ones. Or he hears him extolled by the enam peonst, who 
boast of the distinction with which they have been treated, and of the emo- 
Juments they derive from the lands which they cultivate. Or the curnum § 
expatiates with exultation on the allowance made by the Rajah for village 
expenses. In short, the praises of the darma|| Rajah resound from every 
mouth. | 

From the collector the ryot returns with far different sensations. When 


the kist is paid he is dismissed without further ceremony ; and comes home 


brooding over his imaginary losses. ‘The Bramins of the village, who enjoy 


* A written order to allowa holder of charity ground to take the yearly produce. 
+ A grant for charity land. {t A kind of militia paid by free lands, 


§ Village accountant, | Benevolent Prince. 


This very action, however, is a grievance in the eyes of a 
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enams, are silent ; those that have none (which constitute the greater part) 
complain; for not even a chance of acquiring any is left them. The former 
‘obtain their tumbalas from the sub-renter, and bless him for it; or, as Lknow 
is the case in the northern Circars, they consider their lands as real property, 
insured to them by means of stipulations between the Nizam and the Com- 
pany. 

From the peons, a very numerous class of the middle and lower ranks of peo- 
ple in India, nothing is heard but complaints. They are not only disre- 
garded but often deprived of their pikes and daggers, which they consider 
as the very pride of their existence, and sometimes also of their enams or 
privileges which frequently consist in nothing more than an equal share of 
the produce of the land which they cultivate; but which are considered by 
themselves as matters of great importance. 


Here I must advert to the position respecting happiness, with which I 
began this Tract. The Hindoo thinks himself happy, if he as well as the 
other classes of his nation, especially the Bramins whom he is taught to 
consider as belonging to a race of beings superior to himself, and to regard 
as protecting angels, be permitted to remain in the undisturbed exercise 
and enjoyment of their ancient customs and privileges. The Bramia thinks 
himself just as much entitled to receive enams and other charitable gifts as 
the ryot toa share of the produce of the land which he cultivates, Hence 
when he does not receive them he considers himself as injured. Those who 
enjoy these donations are never reminded that they are charitable gifts, and 
of course they are unthankful. ‘Those whose ancestors did not transmit to 
them these privileges are convinced that they will never obtain them from 
Government*. Hence their loud complaints, and the readiness with which 
they would be disposed to support those from whom they might expect a dif- 
ferent treatment. They would unite with pleasure in supporting any upstart 
rebel, whether he were a Hindoo or a Moorman. The lower classes, ever 
influenced and led by the ministers of their religion, consider the grievances 
of the Braniins as their own; and as their vanity is never flattered by the 
Company’s Government, which alone could induce them to forget their fel- 


low-subjects, readily join them in lamentations, and would do so likewise in 
case of a rebellion. 


‘\ 


The Bramins in the district of the Zemindar look up to him for charitable 


* There have been made seme exeeptions lately, as those black officers and seldiers whe be- 
haved well on some occasions, as at the Vellore mutisy, have been rewarded with lands. 
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gifts, and are therefore not only ready to support him, but even to pre- 
vent a change of administration, because they know that if the country 
should become amany * not the least chance of obtaining enams is left them. 
_ It 18 not uncommon for the lands to be partially resumed by the Ze- 
mindar, which enables him to raise his reputation by new gifts, which he 
fails not to bestow. He takes from one in order to give to another. 

I have often heard them declare that the Company’s amany administra- 
tion was strictly just; but they thought it comparatively not so good as 4 
Moorish Government, and greatly inferior to a Hindoo one. Under the 
Moorish, say they, a poor man might by chance acquire riches, and expe- 
rience a turn of good luck, of which in the same Government the richer are 


often deprived ; whereas in the Company’s district none are plundered, and 


consequently none by an extraordinary accumulation of favour rise upon the 
ruins of others. 
If these defects in the British Government in India were generally under- 
stood, nothing would be more easy than to remedy them. But I have rea- 
son to believe that they are not understood by those who have the supreme 
direction of affairs in India. ‘Thousands of difficulties indeed start up be- 
fore my eyes, which I do not venture to mention, because they may, per- 
haps, be greater in appearance than in reality. Something material, how- 
ever, might be done, I conceive, without any farther investigation, and 

founded on the strictest principles of justice. __ | 

Would it not be advisable that enamdars of all descriptions and in all 
districts, whether amany or under Zemindars, should be publicly an- 
nounced as under the particular protection and exclusive authority of Go- 
vernment ? Even those who have lately acquired, or may hereaftcr ac- 
quire, enams from the Zemindar, should be placed in the same predica- 
ment. This would put an effectual stop to the squandering away of lands, 
and at once detach the greatest interest in the country from the Rajahs. 
The Curnums would become more independent of the Zemindars, and all 
accounts would be more.open to investigation. Registers might be opened 
of all enamdars and enam lands, and those persons who neglect to have 
them enrolled should be invariably deprived of them, in favour of the in- 
formers, or others; for, provided they be given away, it signifies not to 


whom. 


* Under the immediate management of the collector, 
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To impress the minds of the people with the good intention of Govern- 
ment, printed puttas should be distributed among all registered as enam- 
dars, in which the Company is represented as confirming their enams, so 
long as they continue dutiful and faithful subjects. At the same time, it might 
be made known that all those enamdars would invariably be deprived of their 
enams, who, -in the event of a rebellion in any district, do not immediately 
repair with their families to such countries as continue in a state of quiet- 
ness and attached to the Company. ‘Tumbalas should also be regularly dis- 
tributed, expressive of the charity which yearly is renewed to the enam 
holders. | 

A certain proportion of uncultivated lands might be allotted for new enams, 
or for such Bramins and Chetris as could prove that they had either them- 
selves cleared and cultivated waste lands, or had encouraged others to do so. 
By such ¢onduct, I conceive that the Bramins and Nobles of the country 
would feel at once that they depended solely upon Government, and be en- 
couraged to look forward to favours and emoluments for which there was 
no opening before. - 

- The consequence of this would be that another and a formidable class_ of 
people (I mean the Peons) would be attached to the interests of the Com- 
pany. They are looked up to, by the rest of the natives, as their natural pro- 
tectors. ‘They are paid by some trifling enams, or by receiving equal shares of 
the produce of a certain quantity of their Circar land ; and when they are ac- 
tually employed, they receive daily batta*. ‘They are a proud, haughty, war- 
like race, who wield the spear with intrepidity in the day of battle. If they 
can be attached to the Company’s interest, nothing is to be feared from 
foreign or internal enemies. [allude here only to enam Peons, and not to the 
common rebels, consisting of Moormen and other idlers, whose sole pro- 
perty consists in a sword or a match lock; who readily attach themselves 
to every upstart, and as readily forsake him. JI allude to those Peons who 
surround the native Princes; whose principle it is to fall in the field.of 
battle with their masters, and who are known rather to sacrifice themselves 
than survive them. I know it is a favourite maxim to disarm these people ; 
but that can never be effected so long as a bamboo’ grows in India, or a 
pointed plough-share is to be met with in the fields. Would it not bea wiser 
policy to conciliate and secure their friendship? They are all fond of dis- 
tinction. If they were publicly declared Circar Peons, under the particular 


* Daily subsistance, about two-pence each man. 
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and exclusive authority of the Company, registered as such, and their 
enams promised to themselves and their familics so long as they showed 
themselves faithful servants; if they were to be assured that they would 
never be removed from the districts in which they reside, excepting when 
they were actually employed in war—by these, and similar modes, they 
might be gained in a very short time. Officers might be appointed in every 
district, not to drill them, but to become personally acquainted with them, 
and to lead them into the field when their services were wantcd. 

Honorary guards might be furnished, out of their number, to the tributary 
Rajahs, as they are accustomed to this kind of pageantry. They would 
serve as an effectual guard over them, as soon as they were accustomed to 
look up to a superior power as their immediate protector. 

The great end of all this—the popularity of the present Government 
with the natives of India—would be secured ; and an army, amounting at 
least to 100,000, would be organized on the coast at little orno expense. 

It may be said that consanguinity, or relationship, attaches the Peons to 
the native Princes. I believe I have heard the observation made; but I 
do not think it wellfounded. A slight review of the casts, or tribes, among 
whom most of this description of men are found, will readily convince 
any person that no such consanguinity can exist. | 

To this proposal, it may be objected that all alienations of lands are losses 
to the revenue, which ought rather to be gradually increased by the re. 
sumption of enams to which no ancient title can be produced. I once 
thought so myself, and was most assiduous in hunting after and pointing out 
all illegal claims; but, upon more mature reflection, I am of opinion that it 
would tend more to the advantage of a government so great and powerful 
as that of the British in India, were they to be indulgent in this respect, 
and thus evince that attention to the real or ideal happiness of their nume- 
rous subjects, which, in other respects, they are so anxious to exhibit. The 
intention of establishing courts of justice, and of conferring the property of 
the lands upon the native princes, may be adduced as striking instances. 
But I am sorry to say that they are not such as will contribute, by their 
effects, to the happiness of the middle or lower classes of the natives of 


India. 


Samulcotta, 1798. 
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"THOUGH the methods of the Indian dyers are exceedingly tedious 


TRACT XI. 


MODE OF DYEING RED COTTON YARN, PRACTISED ON THE COAST 
OF COROMANDEL. 


and 
complicated, and though they are utterly unable to explain the rationale of 


their processes, yet the beauty of their colours cannot fail to be admired, 
and must inspire us with the opinion that a knowledge of their methods 
might improve the processes of the European dyers, and, might enable them 
to make some advantageous changes in the art as at present practised ; 
while the application of the light of chemistry to explain the nature of the 
Indian processes, to enable the enlightened artist to throw out all the useless 
steps, might contribute more to the improvement of this heautiful art than 
even the most sanguine is at present aware of. — 

When I drew up the following essay, some years azo, in India, I was 
not aware that any of the facts communicated in it were known in Europe. 
But I find, since my return to England, that this is not exactly the case. 
The method of dyeing cotton red in the Levant is nearly the same as the 
Indian method. An account of this process has been published by Chaptal, 
in the Annales de Chimie, and by Berthollet, in the second edition of his 
Lheorte de la Teincture; and is well known, I find, to the public in general. 
It is even possible that the Indian process itself may have made its way into 
some English book, though I have not yet been able to meet with it. Be 
that as it may, I shall here venture upon the insertion of my own Kssay, 
which, if I were allowed the liberty of reckoning from the date at which it was 
drawn up, would be fairly admitted to stand a considerable claim to priority. 
My knowledge, being all derived from actual inspection of the processes, has 


the advantage of accuracy, which may be depended on. 
1 
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I. Mode of Washing and Arranging the Yarn to be dyed. 


Yarn, before being dyed, requires to be washed and untwisted, that it 
may not become entangled, and be rendered useless during the numerous 
processes to which it is to be subjected. It ought also to be in such a state 
that all its parts may be equally penetrated by the colouring matter, which 
could not be the case with hard-twisted yarn. 

The yarn, after being separated, is divided into little bundles of thirty or 
forty threads, through each of which, at the middle and extremities, a 
cotton twine is sewed; but so loosely, that the yarn may be hung on a 
bainboo, and spread out in such a manner that every single thread is exposed 
to the powerful rays of the sun. Washing and cleaning are sufficiently ac- 


complished by pouring cold water upon the yarn, and beating and pressing 
it well with the hands for half an hour, or longer. It is then to be kept in 
water, in covered vessels, till it acquires a putrid smell, which usually hap- 
pens after it has stood twenty-four or thirty-six hours, during which time it 
should be occasionally pressed and worked for a quarter of an hour together. 
It is now to be washed as clean as possible, beat upon a stone or earthen 
pot, and then hung up in the sun to dry. 

It is obvious that, by these processes, the texture of the yarn must be 
made as loose as possible; and thus the dyeing ingredients find a facility of 


penetrating to every part. | 
The natives of India have a very commodious way of beating their varn, 


which requires only to be seen and practised once or twice to enable any 


other person to perform it as well asthemselves. Withone hand, they hold 


the yarn by one of its extremities, giving it aswing at the same time, so as 
to make it extend quite horizontally, and with the other hand they draw it 
back into a small compass near their feet: this is repeated ten or twenty 


times, till the yarn curls, and is as loose as required. 

The yarn, after being dricd, is not washed again, though it somctimes 
looks as dirty as ever, but is immediately submitted to that process which 
Every body knows that animal substances 


may be termed animalization. 
Now the objecé 


receive colours with much greater facility than vegetable. 
of the process in question is to communicate to the cotton the same facility 


of combining with colouring matter that animal bodies possess. 
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: I]. Preparation of the Animalizing Mordant. 


The following ley ought to be prepared during the above described pro. 
cesses to which the yarn was subjected. 

Some plantain tree* or other ashes are put into an earthen pot, and cold 
water poured upon them. This mixture, being well stirred and agitated, 
is allowed to stand for some hours, to enable the water to extract the alkaline 
parts of the ashes ; for much depends upon the ley being sufficiently strong. 
This strength the native dyers determine by experiments conducted as fol- 

‘they put some of the strained ley into a cocoa-nut shell, add to it 
about half the quantity of gingelie oil, and give the whole a gentle motion. 
If this mixture turns immediately white, without any visible globules of oil 
swimming on the surface, the ley is considered as sufficiently strong. If 
globules of oil still appear, the ley must be strengthened by an additional 
quantity of ashes. This experiment is repeated every fourth or sixth hour, 
till the ley is found of sufficient strength. 

The quantity of ley wanted is then carefully poured off, without disturb- 
ing the fine black sediment at the bottom, and strained through a cotton 
cloth. In one half of this ley is dissolved some sheep’s dung, in the pro- 
portion of two or three ounces of dung to a pint of ley. 
again strained through a piece of coarse muslin. 


The other half of the ley is mixed with half its bulk of gingelie oil, and 
with nearly half as much tsicky; and then both liquors are mixed to- 


gether. We need not be surprised that the Indian dyers are unwilling to 
allow strangers to be present during their processes. 
mixed with superstition. 


The solution is 


All their actions are 
Now they conceive that, by the propitious co- 
operation of one of their gods, a milky scum is suddenly produced upon the 
surface of this mixture ; upon which, in their opinion, its efficacy as a mor- 
dant greatly depends. 


The several substances above-mentioned are employed by them in the 
following proportions. 


To half a pound of yarn they take half a pint of gingelie oil, two pints of 


ley, a quarter of a pint of tsicky, and about two or three ounces of sheep’s 
dung. 


* Musa paradisica, 20 
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One fourth part of the mordant thus prepared is poured upon the yarn to 
be dyed. The yarn is squeezed and wrought in it for a considerable time, 
adding occasionally small portions of the mordant. This laborious process 
must be continued till every thread appears thoroughly soaked, which may 
take place within little more than half an hour, supposing the quantity of 
yarn not great. <A certain dexterity, only to be acquired by practice, 
contributes much to shorten this part of the operation. 

The yarn is now spread upon a bamboo, and exposed to the action of the 
sun till noon (supposing the dyer to have begun his work in the morning). 
It is then taken in, and worked up a second time, with an additional portion 
of the mordant previously diluted with some ley, and hung out to dry as 
At sun-set it is taken in again, and treated with an additional por- 


before. 
It is then put into two covered vessels, and allowed to 


tion of mordant. 


remain till next morning. 
If any of the mordant remain, the process is to be repeated again next 


morning, and the yarn is afterwards to be hung out in the sun to dry: a 
step, indeed, always taken every day during the whole process 

The strong ley at first prepared is now to be diluted with one third of its 
bulk of water; the yarn, when taken in at sun-set, is to be’ moistcned in it, 
and put into two covered vessels during the night, as usual 

Here I cannot avoid making two cursory observations relative to the 
economical part of the process. 1. No more of the ley is to be added to the 
yarn than it will readily imbibe. A superfluous quantity would dilute the 
mordant too much, and would be lost by dropping off while the yarn is 
hanging on the bamboo, before it had performed the required scrvice. 
2. [he position of the yarn must be constantly changed, as the containing 
fluids are always accumulating in the lowest parts, and, 1# not lost by drop- 
ping off, at least become unequally distributed. 

Next day, the yarn is to be spread upon a bamboo, and exposed to the 
sun during the whole day. In the evening it is taken in, and treated with 
the ley as usual. These alternate exposures to the sun during the day, and 
soaking m the ley during the night, are to be continued daily without in- 
termission, till it appears that the yarn is saturated with ley ; or, to speak 
more precisely, till the whole of the oil is converted into soap. The time 
necessary for accomplishing this change is — five days, supposing the 


ley sufficiently strong. 
Lhis conversion of the oil is ascertained in the following manner. Wash 
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a few inches of one of the bundles of cotton yarn in water, holding some 
astringent principle in solution. 


In a short time, a whitish scum will be 
deposited on the surface. 


This scum is to be rubbed for some miautes on 
any part of the skin (usually on the palms of the hands). They readily. 


perceive, by the feel, whether any part of the oil be still free, and also by 
the shining oily lustre which, in that case, their hands acquire. This sepa- 
ration of the soap would not be produced by common water. The dyers 
constantly keep the wood and roots of the nalla maram (Phyllanthus um- 
bilica) in those wells from which they take their water for this purpose. 
The bark of this tree contains the astringent principle, and is often used by 
the natives to clear turbid water. | 

After the workman is satisfied that the whole oil is converted into soap, 
the yarn is subjected to the same treatment for one day more; but it is 
only wetted with common water, or with much diluted ley, in the morning 
and evening. 

This part of the process being finished, it becomes necessary to dry the 
yarn in the open air thoroughly. It may then either be washed immediately, 
or, in order to give the animalizing mordant time to produce its full etiect, 
it may be kept from three to five weeks in a room. The conduct of the 
dyer is guided by his circumstances. If he can afford to wait, he will keep 
the yarn, being well aware that the quality of the colour will compensate 
for the loss of time. I have myself tried both ways several times; and the 
result of my trials always agreed with the previously conceived opinions of 
the Indian dyers. 

Before the yarnis cleaned properly, it must always be first washed slightly 
in a small portion of water. This water, which dissolves the soapy par- 
ticles, is kept by the dyer for future use, and is called by him tsicky. It 
eradually acquires some consistence, and a disagreeable smell. We have 
already seen that it enters into the composition of the mordant. | 

The yarn is then thoroughly washed in a tank, so that nothing of the 
mordant seemingly remains, except the smell, and a certain softness per- 
ceptible to the finger. ‘To ensure the success of the process, the yarn is 
sometimes subjected a second time to the whole of the preceding treat- 
ment; and this repetition appears to me to increase the beauty of the 
colour. The mordant is prepared quite in the manner already explained, 
and tne quantity of it is only such as will serve for once moistening the 
yarn. The proportions of ingredients are one part of gingeiie oil, three 
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parts of strong ley, half a part of old tsicky, two parts of new tsicky, and a 
jittle sheep’s dung. 

It 1s unnecessary to describe the way in which this second dose of mordant 
is made to act upon the yarn; every thing being a mere repetition of what 


has been already detailed. 


WI. Dycing Process. 


The yarn being conceived thoroughly impregnated with this peculiat 
For that purpose, a 


mordant, the next process is to give it a red colour 
Some hours after- 


cold infusion in water is made of pounded casah leaves. 
wards the yarn is put into this infusion, and agitated in such a manner 
that each of the threads comes completely in contact with the infusion. In 
this state it is allowed to remain during a whole night. The quantity of 
leaves employed in forming this infusion is so considerable, that it has a 
greater resemblance to a paste than a simple infusion of vegetable matter. 

Next morning, the water is wrung out of the yarn; the adhering leaves 
are shaken off; the yarn is beat in an earthen pot, or on a piece of wood. 
It is then spread out upon a bamboo, and exposed for a whole day to the 
sun, by which it acquires a fine orange colour. 

The old casah leaves being removed, and fresh ones put in . their place, 
together with an equal quantity of chayroot (Oldenlandia umbellata), these 
are the bodies that contribute essentially to the colour. When the yarn does 
not exceed half a pound, they may be used to the quantity of a handful 
each. One or two hours after the formation of this liquor, the yarn is to be 
laid in it. 

The same process is repeated on the third day. By this time the yarn 
usually changes to a reddish yellow colour, with some red spots here and 
there appearing. Ai liquor for soaking the yarn in next night is now made of 


a handful of chayroot and water. 
On the fourth day, the yarn will appear, in the morning, of a light red 


colour. 
a similar liquor to the last is made for soaking it in at night. 


On the fifth morning, the yarn is washed in a tank, and afterwards dried 
in the sun, as usual. In the evening it is laid in a liquor, made in the fol- 
Some casah leaves are pounded in a mortar, and mixed 


lowing manner. 
with as much gingelie oil as is sufficient to make the whole into a dry paste 


Ek 


It is to be treated in the same way as on the preceding days ; and 
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Of this paste, about half an ounce is mixed with the usual portion of water. 
It is allowed to stand for one or two hours; a handful of chayroot is then 
added, and the yarn immediately immersed in it for the night. 
The mode of proceeding on the sixth day is precisely similar. 
for the night is prepared solely of chayroot. 
On the seventh day the yarn is washed again, dried, &c. Both on this 
and the succeeding evening it is soaked in a hquor made of equal parts of 
casah leaves and chayroot, infused in water; and here finishes the tedious 


process of infusing, soaking, steeping, &c. which has occupied nearly a 
month’s time. 


The liquor 


The liquor of last night is strained in the morning, a handful of chayroot 
added to it, with as much more water as may seem necessary for giving 
room to agitate the yarn in it freely. 

Though the colouring particles of chayroot strike with =" ease, and 
attach themselves so firmly, and with such facility, to the prepared yarn, 
that there is no removing them by water, or the other destroyers of colours, 
yet it is deemed necessary to boil the yarn in the same kind of liquor in 
which it has been so frequently soaked, in order to make the particles of the 
colouring matter adhere the stronger. For this purpose a furnace is to be 
built of some stones, leaving a little room for introducing the fuel. The pot 
containing the liquor is put upon this furnace, and a brisk fire is kept up 
till it begins to boil. The fire is then slackened, and kept up just sufficiently 
to give the water a constant bubbling motion, to be continued till a rose- 
coloured froth covers the whole surface. This shows that it is time either to 
yemove the vessel altogether from the fire, or, what is more common, to 
take away the greatest part of the fire from under the vessel, and to suffer 
the pot to cool gradually without removing it. 


The cheapest fuel is the stalks of the chayroot, kept by dyers for the ex- 
press purpose. 

During the boiling, the yarn is often stirred and lifted with wooden sticks, 
in order to produce an equal degree of heat throughout the whole. But 
these agitations must be as rapid as possible, to obviate the injury that the 
yarn would sustain by exposure to the air. | 


The yarn, when quite cold, is taken out of the pot, washed: in a tank 
beaten as usual, and dried in the sun. | 


If its colour, as is frequently the case, should not be of a lively and 
brilliant tint, the Malabars have ways of improving it. 


First, by dipping or 
) 
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steeping it once more in a liquor made of casah leaves and chayroot; the 
former mingled with a little gingelie oil. Secondly, by putting it intoa cold 
infusion of sapan wood (Cesalpinia sapan). But this method, though it 
adds greatly to the beauty of the colour, is a mere trick, as the first washing 
will deprive it of all that the sapan wood has communicated. 


IV. A Process by which only an Inferior Colour was obtained. 


The mode of dyeing usually practised, having been described at great 
length in the preceding part of this essay, a very short abstract will serve to 
put the reader in possession of this second method. 

First day. The yarn was cleaned, &c. exactly as described before. 

Second day. The yarn kept in the water, and occasionally agitated. 

Third day. The water smelling very strong was poured off, the yarn 
hung up to dry, and the ley prepared in the usual way. 

Fourth day. The mordant was prepared with gingelie oil, tsicky, &c. 
Part was immediately applied to the yarn; the rest in the evening. 

Fifth day. The yarn, in the evening, was moistened with simple ley 
Sixth day. About noon, and in the evening, treated the yarn with di- 
Iuted ley. The same was done on the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh days. 

Twelfth day. The yarn having undergone the necessary animalizing 
part of the process, it was washed at first in a small vessel, to preserve the 
tsicky, and then ina tank. In the evening of the same day it was once 
more served with ley, mixed with some part of the new tsicky. The yarn 


was then suffered to dry some days perfectly in the sun, 
Thirteenth day. The yarn being washed and dried again, was plunged 


into the liquor prepared of pounded casah leaves. 
Fourteenth day. 


terday’s liquor. 
Fifteenth day. Liquor prepared solely with a handful of pounded chay- 


root. 


Sixteenth day. As yesterday. | 
Seventeenth day. The yarn being washed in the morning, was dried, 


and soaked, during the night, in liquor prepared with chayroot. 


Eighteenth day. The same as the sixteenth. 
Nineteenth day. Some casah leaves were beaten in a mortar, together with 
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a little gingelie oil, and a quantity of this mass, of the size ef a wallnut, 


mixed with the usual portion of water, and then chayroot added. 


Twentieth day. As yesterday. _ 

Twenty-first. The yarn was washed in the morning, and the infusion 
prepared as yesterday. 

Twenty-second. Chayroot solely used for making the liquor. 

Twenty-third. The yarn washed in the morning and evening; laid into 
a liquor like that of yesterday. 

Twenty-fourth. The yarn was boiled in the manner formerly. described. 
Being washed, it appeared destitute of that brightness so much esteemed, 
and was rather of a darkish shade. ‘This, I believe, was owing chiefly to 
the negligence of the dyer, in not administering the just quantity of casah 
teaves, by means of which the former yarn acquired its splendour. 

In order to dispose the yarn thus spoiled in dyeing to receive the colouring 
matter anew, it is necessary to impregnate it again with the animalizing 
mordant, the same as at first, as there is reason to believe that it has been 
removed by the repeated washings, and by the boiling. The method which 
the Malabars pursue is this: they pound some casah leaves with gingelie 
oil, to a mass of a pultaceous glutinous consistence ; part of this is mixed 
with water, and added afterwards to a handful of chayroot. In this liquor 
the yarn is soaked during a night; and the process is repeated till the yarn 
improves ineolour, This is the common way of dyeing yarn red on the coast 
ef Coromandel, from Cape Commorin to Palliacotah. But the process, as 
far as I could learn, is quite unknown on the north side of Kistnah, in the 
northern Circars, and in Bengal. ‘There are some places in the Guntoor 


Circar where this method is partly practised; but the colour is of an infe- 
rior kind. 


V. Remarks on the Substances employed in this Process. 


Much depends upon the goodness of the yarn to be subjected to this pro- 
cess. The success of the colour, however, is to be chiefly ascribed to a 
proper regulation of the proportions of the substances employed, and of 
the time during which the yarn is subjected to each particular process. 

The nature of the mordant is peculiar, and. gould scarcely have been an- 
ticipated as one that would answer the purpose. No strong chemical affi- 
nity appears to exist between it and the fibres of cotton. Hence one woyld 
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have suspected that water would have washed the whale of it out. The pe. 
manency of the dye, however, and the necessity of the mardant to produce 
this permanency, are sufficient evidences that this is not the case. The 
essential constituents of this mordant appear to be the sheep’s dung and the 
gingelie oil. The sheep’s dung, no doubt, communicates some animal 
matter to the yarn, and appears to answer the purpose better than either 
cow-dung or blood. Instea of gingelie oil, I have used common olive oil, 
and found it to answer equally well; and I should suppose that tallow would 
answer still better. The dyers never use the gingelie oil fresh, but always 
keep it till jt becomes rancid. This oil is made to undergo the particular 
alteratiqn which oil in general undergoes, when converted into soap. The 


nature of this alteration has not been much examined by chemists, though. it 


is known that, in consequence of it, the oil becomes soluble in alcohol, and 
that it assumes a much greater degree of consistence than it possessed be- 


fore. 


treatment which the yarn undergoes—the repeated soakings in the alkaline 
ley, and exposure to the sun,—is merely to bring about this requisite change. 
It would certainly be worth while to try whether soap, or oil thrown down 
from sqap, might not be used sa as to shorten this very tedious part of the 


process. 


As to the ashes employed, I suspect that the plantain is used to produce | 


them, because it can be had at the cheapest rate, and with the greatest fa- 
cility. But other trees are used when plantain cannot be had. The dry 
’ wood and leaves of the plantain are collected into 2 heap, and burnt briskly 
in the open air. When they cease to flame, the pieces are extinguished with 
water, and if is this residuum of charcoal which is employed to furnish the 
ash. It is well known in India, that the ashes of the plantain yield soda in a 


state of considerable purity. I have tried both potash and soda, as a sub-. 


stitute for the ashes of the plantain in dyeing, and have succeeded with. them 
both. But J considered the colour as the most beautiful when soda was 
employed. Soda seems to give greater firmness to oil than potash, as it is 
known to be essential to the formation of hard soap.. 

Tsicky appears to be little else than a solution of spap in water; and its use 
in dying seems rathet to fayour the supposition that soap might be substituted. 
in a great measure for the- mordant. : 

Casah leaves are the leaves of the memecylon capitellatum, the calamsaly 
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of the Tamuls, and ali of the Gentoos. 


Dr. Roxburgh gives the following 
description of this plant. 


‘¢ It is, in general, a shrub of a middle size; but grows to a pretty large 


tree, common in most jungles along the coast; is seldom found large except 


among the mountains, where it is not sought after. It is in general used for 


fire-wood ; flowers during the hot season; the bark is dark, grey, and pretty 
smooth ; the branches, large and small, suberate, rigid; leaves opposite, 
peteolate, ovate, acuminate, smooth, glaring, solid. Flowers small and 
purple, very numerous, in little umbels, one, two, or more issuing from 
where they have stood on the branches. I never saw flowers on the young 
leaf-bearing shoots, or rarely; always from the branches of twenty-three or 
more years old. The partial and general peduncles are tetragonal, smooth. 
Pedicels round and coloured ; bracts minute; the calyx bell-shaped ; obso- 
lete, four-toothed, purple coloured; corolla four petals, heart-formed, in- 
serted by angles into the divisions of the calyx, coral bluish. Stamina, 
filaments eight, twice as long as the calyx, in which they are inserted. 
Antherse semilunate. Berry of the size of a pea, shining, black, and suc- 
culent.”’ 

This tree grows over the whole coast. I have found it near Tranquebar, 
and in the jungles of the northern Circars. But the dyers will never make 
use of those leaves that grow near their houses, not even when they are 
obliged to pay dear for those coming, as they say, from a distance, and most 
probably from the mountains of the coast, and those of Ceylon. And, in- 
deed, the difference is so great, that one would be almost induced to be- 
lieve that the imported leaves were from quite a different tree, or at least 
from a different species of memecylon, if we were not aware of the great 
influence of soil and water, and, above all, of age, to alter the qualities, 
and even the shape, of vegetable substances. Instances of this kind are so 
obvious and common, that all farther observations on the subject might be 
deemed superfluous. | 

The cold infusion of these leaves imparts a fine yellow colour to cotton, 
when soaked in it for some time. The leaves have an astringent taste, and 
all the qualities belonging to that principle. They are, in general, to be 
had at a very moderate price; for one pound of yarn seldom requires more 
than a fanam’s worth of this article for the purpose of dyeing it. These 
dried leaves are to be pounded to a coarse powder before being used ; but 
they may be kept along time in the state of powder without losing any of 
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their virtue. The Tamuls, I am told, sometimes substitute the nunna root 
(Guilan dina umbellata) for casah leaves, in dyeing cotton red. But asI have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it tried, I do not know how it answers. 

I find that nut-galls will not answer as a substitute for casah leaves. Per- 
haps some of the trees of Europe, that are known to communicate a yellow 
colour, might be used in its place. I should be tempted, for that purpose, 


to try the birch, or the alder. 
Chayroot is the principal dyeing ingredient. It is the root of the Olden- 


landia umbellata. Dr. Roxburgh’s description of it is as follows : 

‘¢ The Oldenlandia is a small biennial, rarely triennial, plant ; grows in a 
light, dry, sandy ground, near the sea, and is cultivated on the coast of 
Flowers during the latter part of the season. The seed ripe. 


Coromandel. 
in January. Root is very long; from one to two feet; with a few lateral 
When fresh, the bark is orange coloured. The stem, in the cul- 


fibres. 
tivated sort, erect; in the wild, diffuse; in both, round jointed, a little 


scabrous; below, very ramous. The branches axillary, the under opposite;. 
decussated, spreading, horizontal, and scarcely as long as the stem; above; 
alternate, or in pairs from the axil. The leaves opposite, term or quatern 
pointed, sessile, linear, scabrous, spreading, from three quarters to half an 
inch long, by 14 broad. In the axils of the principal leaves are generally 
fascicule of smaller Teaves. Stipulas ciliated. Flowers terminal, small, 
white, very numerous; the whole forming a large umbil. Parts of fructifi- 


cation agree exactly with those of the genus. 
‘¢ This plant is much cultivated on the coast of Coisimandel: It grows 


but on the purest ight sand; there its roots descend to a great depth. The 
cattle are driven upon the ground for some time to manure it; or some other: 
manure employed, generally the lightest, and the surface of the ground’ 
made level and cleared of weeds. ‘Che seeds are mixed with much sand, 
and sown as soon as the rains begin in June or July. Thesand is mixed with 
the seed, to enable the sower to sow it sufficiently thin. It requires to be 
often watered, if there are not frequent showers. ‘The first watering has a 
little cow-dung mixed with it, which binds the surface of the soil, and pre- 
vents the wind from blowing the seed away. It is then simply watered, till 
the plants are two or three inches high ; after which it requires little or no 
care. Few weeds grow in such a-soil as suits the culture of this plant: of 
course avery little labour keeps it clean. Much rain injures the quality of the. 


root. Where the wild sort can be had in quantity, it is esteemed one-third. 
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or one-fourth stronger than the cultivated; and, what is of more conse- 
quence, yields a better colour; and where roots can be had of two years’ 
growth, they are reckoned still better. But tie farmer does not find it 
answer his purpose to let the plant remain longer in the ground than one 
season.” 

This root is not less important to the Indian dyers than madder is to the 
European. Indeed its uses are fully as extensive as those of madder, for it 
is employed not only in dyeing cotton red, but also in cloth-painting; and 
very often serves to give other colours a degree of mellowness and beauty 
which otherwise they could not attain. As the quality of this root varies 
very materially in different circumstances, it becomes requisite for those that 
use it to make themselves well acquainted with the different appearances 
which it assumes that they may avoid the risk of being imposed on by frau- 
dulent people. Particular attention is requisite to be able to discover whe- 
ther or not the root has been spoiled by accidents, as by rain, or other inju- 
ries of the weather; by being kept in a dark room, &c. If a white colour 
prevail in the inside of the bark, and on the wood, we may be pretty certain 
that the root is spoiled; whereas a green colour is a sure indication of its 
goodness. | 

The Malabars have a method of determining the state of this root, upon 
which they lay considerable stress. They mix together a little of the 
pounded root and quicklime. If the mixture m a short time assumes a fine 
high red colour, the root is considered as good; but if the colour becomes 
pale or brown, or if no change of colour takes place at all, then the chay- 
root is considered as of no value. 

Water extracts little colouring matter from the chayroot. The infusion 
has a light reddish tinge, owing to undissolved particles floating in it; for it 
passes colourless through the filter, but assumes an ale colour on standing. 
When an alkali is poured into the water the colour becomes a lively red. 

Alcohol extracts a yellow colour’from chayroot. The addition of a little 
lime or alkali immediately strikes a fine red. | 
— In India, chayroot is sold in bundles along with the stalks. The dyers do 
not reduce it to powder till they are going to use it. They then cut off the 
stalks and the small shoots from the principal roots; then dry the roots in 
the sun till they become brittle enough to be reduced to powder. The price 
yaries considerably in India according to the season and other circumstances. 
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In the south of India it is seldom sold for more than a rupee the three 


pounds’ weight, and seldom for less than half that sum. 

I have little doubt that madder might be substituted for it in Europe; and 
that, supposing the Indian method of dyeing introduced, it would furnish 
almost as fine a colour. Indeed I think it by no means unlikely that, by 
means of this animalizing mordant, if I be allowed the expression, even 
cochineal may be applied to cotton cloth, and may communicate to it as 


splendid a colour as it does to wool. 


TRACT XII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF SMELTING IRON IN THE 
NORTHERN CIRCARS. 


ABouT the,end of the month of June, 1794, when the thermometer 
stood at 115°, I set out from Vuppada for Letchemporam, a small village 
in the Polaveram district. This village lies about fourteen miles south-west 
from Rajahmundry. The adjacent country is gently sloping and undu- 
lating ; and by far the greater part of it covered with jungle. The soil is 
gravelly, of a red colour, and has the aspect of sterility. There being no 
tanks, rice cannot be cultivated here. In addition to this disadvantage the 
country is much infested with tigers, which daily destroy the cattle of the 
poor inhabitants. I found the people in this village extremely willing to 
show and explain to me every thing concerning their iron works. 

The iron-smelters themselves are a poor set of people, and obliged to 
plough the land for their subsistence during the wet season, and work as 
smelters only during the hottest part of the year. The finest and mildest 
season they employ in cutting wood in the hills, in burning charcoal, and 
after these occupations are over in recovering their health at home. For 
besides their repeated experience that every one contracts the fever during 
his stay among the jungle, we have only to observe their sickly look and 
their whole appearance, to be convinced that their accounts are correct. To 
this circumstance, together with the necessity they are under of cultivating 
the ground for a part of the year, we may ascribe the unproductiveness of 
their labour as manufacturers of iron. Yet the iron which they produce is 
considered as the finest in every respect for tools, razors, &c. Hence the 
demand for it is great, and the number of workmen miserably small; for 
the miners, smelters, wood-cutters, and labourers, all united together, do 
not exceed eight or nine men. | 

Stones containing iron ore in considerable quantity are found every where 
near the village, from six to eight fathoms under ground, imbedded in a 
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lithomarga, the discovery of which is a sure sign of being near a bed of 
iron-stone. | 

These iron-stones lie in beds of a small extent, of irregular thickness, 

and various in their breadth from side to side; though this 1s never very 
great. . 
They at first mine downwards in a perpendicular direction, till they are 
obliged by the different directions of the beds to alter their course accord- 
ingly. The breadth of their perpendicular shaft amounts to about 2}. cubits, 
and smail steps are cut out in the sides for the conveniency of descending. 
When they have exhausted a bed of iron-stone, they abandon their mine 
without any further trial, and dig another ina different direction. This nog- 
ligent mode of proceeding puts them to many inconveniences, and produces 
much unnecessary trouble, by obliging them to dig holes almost every six 
yards, which they fill up again when the iron-stone is exhausted. . 

The ground in this place, and the ore itself, being of a very soft nature, 
no other instruments are required for working their mines than a pointed 
pick-axe. The ore and extraneous stones are drawn up in baskets ; the latter 
(consisting chiefly of clay) is separated, and the former broken by mallets to 
. the size of a hazzle-nut. 

This ore has much the appearance of a yellow and brown ochrey clay. It 
appears also to contain a mixture, or rather coating, of calcareous earth. 
When reduced to powder it acquires a red colour, and exhibits many spark- 


ling particles. | : 
The miners prepare the charcoal which they require for smelting this ore, 


by burning the wood of the sandra chettu (Mimosa sandra), which furnishes 
a solid, good charcoal. But as it is rather scarce in the vicinity of this vil- 
lage, and as a conveyance of twenty-four or thirty miles, the nearest place 
where it may be had in abundance, is very expensive; this, together with 
various other obvious circumstances, must render any attempt to establish a 
large iron-manufactory in this village a very hazardous undertaking. No 
doubt other ‘kinds of wood might be found which would yield a charcoal 
that would answer the purpose sufficiently well; but unluckily all the jungle 
in the neighbourhood of the village consists of very small brushwood. 
These smelting-works however, notwithstanding their diminutive scale, 
attract the attention of every curious observer, on account of the simplicity 
of every part of the process and the goodness of the iron obtained. 
' The furnace consists of a small semi-circular mud wall, very much resem- 
FF 2 


receiving the nozzle of the bellows, is in breadth five or six inches. 
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bling in shape the half of a hen’s egg divided longitudinally, with the largest 
en uppermost. The wall is built of clay or mud. From the apex to the 
base is usually 44 feet, while its greatest breadth is three feet nine inches. 
The external and convex surface has on one of its sides, at the bottom, an 
excavation serving to receive the scoriz, which are let out through a hole 
in the bottom. : 

The internal surface of this mud wall is plain, except a semi-circular ex- 

cavation throughout its middle part, commencing at the apex and terminat- 
ing in a circular hole in the ground, which is 14 foot deep, and as much iu 
diameter. This part corresponds with the square cavity in European fur- 
naces, in which the iron is collected. 
The use of this semi-circular excavation will be understood by considering 
the temporary part which is destroyed every day after the smelting is finished. 
It is a thin, convex, semi-circular wall, and is to complete a circular hole 
with the excavation in the permanent part of the furnace.- It is constructed 
in the following manner :—At five o’clock in the evening, the hole in the 
ground is cleaned from the ashes and the remainder of the last smelting, 
and its bottom and sides coated with powdered charcoal moistened with a 
little water. At the bottom, to the right hand, is a small circular hole for 
letting off the scorize. This hole must also be cleaned, and then stopped 
up with some moistened clay. Charcoal is then thrown into the hole and 
placed in such a manner that the apex of the heap touches the margin of 
the hole opposite to the principal work ; and another heap of pounded ore is so . 
placed on the opposite side that the middle of the hole is left an empty space. 


‘These two heaps are distant from each other at the apex about a foot, at the 
bottom about an inch. This is done in order to rest on the charcoal a kind 


of funnel-formed channel for the admission of the stream of air produced by 
the constant action of the bellows. .The external aperture of the funnel, 


Clay is 
then put upon it, which serves both to fix it and to form the first layer of 


clay that constitutes the temporary part of the furnace. This part is not to 
be thicker than two inches, and it decreases in thickness the higher it ad- 


vances. The funnel itself is made of a mixture of clay and husks of rice; 
and previous to its application is hardened by fire, and then made firmer in 
its position by a coat of clay laid over it. 


The funnel being fixed in this manner, the wall is raised, becoming gra- 


dually thinner, so that when it arrives at the middle part, it does not exceed 
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the thickness of an inch. Then a burnt stone of the same thickness, from 
ten to twelve inches high and from eight to nine broad, is fixed upon it so 
that it inclines to the opposite side, the circle becoming narrower the higher 
it rises. This stone is connected with the principal wall by means of mud. 


In this manner the circle is completed ; some holes of two inches square 


being left, one or two on each side. On the stone itself is placed a second 


stone of the same kind and shape, but smaller, and fixed in the same man- 
ner. Its apex ison a level with the top of the opposite or principal part of 
the furnace. The top of the furnace now serves as the basis for a cone, the 
‘use of which is sufficiently obvious. , 

This cone is twelve inches long. Its under aperture rests on the top of 
the furnace, where its breadth is fuurteen inches. At its upper part or apex 
its diameter is seven inches. ‘To facilitate the introduction of charcoal and 
ore into the furnace the cone is crowned with a large cutcherie pot, the bot- 
tom of which is broken out, and thus serves not only to facilitate the intro- 
duction of fuel, &c. but is supposed of much consequence as the represen- 
tation of a swamy. 

It has been already stated that some charcoal and ore had been placed at 
the bottom of the furnace, and that the funnel for conveying the wind was 
placed upon this heap. Some lighted charcoal is put before the opening of 
the funnel, and the whole cavity is then filled with charcoal, and this is con- 
tinued as the wall advances in height, the charcoal serving as a support to 
it; for it isso thin that it would not be able to support its own weight, 
Within the holes left on each side of the stones, which constitute the middle 
part of the furnace, some lighted charcoal is also placed. 

The under part of the cone is also filled with charcoal. 
basket of ore is thrown upon it, and upon this likewise some lighted char- 
coal is placed. Finally the whole cavity is filled up to the top with charcoal. 

Matters are allowed to remain in this state till five o’clock next morning, 
when two pair of bellows are applied to the aperture of the funnel, adapted 
for the insertion of the nozzles; each pair of bellows is worked by one 
The several vent-holes in the sides of the furnace are stopped up with 
The bellows are then worked without inter- 


Then a small 


man. 
a mixture of clay and sand. 
mission, and an intense degree of heat is soon produccd. 

The ore is thrown in by small quantities at a time, in small baskets which 
do not hold above three or four pounds; and for every basketful of ore two 
basketfuls of charcoal are added. As the charcoal burns the ore gradually 
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sinks downwards, and at last the melted iron and scorise make their way to 
the bottom. The great object of the workmen is to supply the requisite 
quantity of charcoal and ore, and they continue their additions till within a 
little of the time when the reduced iron is taken out of the furnace. 

A hole was left ready at the bottom to be opened occasionally, in order 
to permit the scorie to run out. This is done regularly every second hour, 
or 8ix times during the whole operation. They pierce the clay which stops 
the passage with a pointed iron, suffer the liquid scorize to run out, and then 
secure the hole as before with clay. The cracks produced by the intense 
heat in the exterior thin wall they take care to stop up occasionally with 
moistened clay, and now and then they wet the whole with water in which 
clay is suspended. 


_ At five o’clock in the evening the bellows are removed, and the exterior 
wall of the furnace knocked down. The iron, which is found in a solid 
state, is taken out and beaten for about five minutes with wooden sticks, in 


order to separate as much of the scoriez as possible. Finally, it is cut with 
axes into two pieces, in order to show its internal quality. 
I do not know the precise quantity of iron-stone which is employed in one 


smelting process. In general I believe twelve baskets of ore are required, 


containing each from four to five computed marcals. ‘The whole produce 
of one process is about 112 1b. of iron, which are usually sold for about a 
rupee. 


The iron, as thus produced, is of a very inferior quality, porous, and its 
pores filled with scorise, and in fact little more than half smelted, if such 
an expression may be used; for I am persuaded that the whole mass never 
has been in fusion; as in that case it would naturally have run out with the 
scorie through the hole at the bottom of the fire-place. The metallic par- 
ticles in the ore are probably at some distance from each other. ‘The fusion 
of the scorie lays them open to the action of the charcoal. They are re- 
duced to the metallic state, tumble down in consequence of their weight, 
and coming in contact with each other at a welding heat, are cemented or 
agclutinated together, without having experienced actual fusion. 

The iron thus obtained is indeed of such an inferior quality, that none of 
the names, by which any of the various kinds of cast iron are distinguished, 
can be applied to it. But if it be exposed to the heat produced by urging 
a fire by a pair of common bellows, while it is quite covered with charcoal ; 
and, when the scoriz begins to melt, if it be taken out and hammered, it 
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acquires the properties of steel, and may then be usefully employed in the 
making of instruments. | 

’ The bellows used for this smelting furnace are of the same shape and na- 
ture as those used by the ironsmiths on the coast of Coromandel ; with this 
exception only, that they are made of buffaloe hide, and therefore are four 
or five times stronger than the common bellows which are made of sheep- 
skin. . 
Were a manufacture of iron to be established here upon a large scale, the 
greatest difficulty would probably be the introduction of powerful blowing 
machines in place of these puny bellows. No doubt the East India Com- 
pany, if it thought proper, might easily establish such a manufactory in dif- 
ferent parts of their extensive dominions; and altogether supersede the ne- 
cessity of the importation of iron from Europe. But I have strong doubts 
whether the establishment of extensive iron manufactories, in countries des- 
titute of pitcoal, be a prudent measure. Indeed I think it probable that the 
iron manufactories of England are in possession of such advantages that na 
other country is in a capacity to compete with them; and that they must in 
a great measure supersede and put a stop to the manufacture of iron in all 
other countries, Swedish iron excepted, which on account of its superior 


qualities will always find its market and bring its price. 


TRACT XiIIL. 


ACCOUNT OF THE IRON WORKS AT RAMANAKAPETTA. 


WHuilk on my excursion to the diamond mines at Mallavilly, I had an 
opportunity of sceing the mode of smelting iron, employed at Ramanaka- 


petta, and I think it worth while to give an account of the process in this 


Essay, in order that the European reader may have as full a view as possible 
of the various modes employed in India for obtaining this most useful of all 
metals. ‘he Indian processes are rude and imperfect, and conducted in all 
cases on a very small scale. Yet they are characterised by a degree of sim- 
plicity which throws an air of interest about them. The good quality of 
their iron obviously depends upon the goodness of their ores, and upon the 
purity of the charcoal which they employ in their processes. They are too ' 
unskillful to produce tolerably good iron from bad ore, and they have never 
attempted, nor indeed do they possess the means of substituting pitcoal for 
charcoal as is the practice in England. 

Ramanakapetta is a village situated six miles to the northward of Nuzid. 
The road to it lies chiefly through a jungle, near which are some fine large 
tanks, that would supply water in a sufficient quantity to enable the inhabi- 
tants to raise large crops of rice, provided there were a sufficient number of 
hands for the purposes of cultivation. A great number of palmeyra trees, . 
growing in the thickest part of the jungle, sufficiently prove the existence 
of former villages, and of a greater population. 

Ramanakapetta has much better buildings than Nuzid; the streets are 
very broad, and the houses, according to the fashion of the natives, good and 
large. There is an excellent choultrie in the middle of the village; anda 


fine large tank near it to the south is a great source of comfort to the in- 


habitants. The nearest hills are eastward, and form a kind of amphitheatre 
opening to the south. Here lies the village, and here are all the iron mines. 
Before the late famine, there were forty smelting furnaces in this place, be- 
sides a great number of silversmiths and coppersmiths, all in a state of 
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aifimence. But the present inhabitants are poor, and indeed in a wretched 
situation. 

The iron mines lie on the north, a mile from the village, and half a mile 
from the hills. The ore is brought in baskets to the furnaces which are close 


tothe village. ‘The smelters here are a distinct set of people from the miners ; 
neither do they prepare their own charcoal. ‘They purchase both articles : 


the ore in baskets from the mines; the charcoal from labourers, who bring 
it from the hills. 

The ore constitutes a bed immediately under the soil, and docs not ex- 
ceed a foot and a half in thickness. It consists of small rounded stones 
lying loose and unconnected with each other. It docs not appear to con- 
tain any calcareous matter mixed with it. Though it does not exactly agree 
with any common iron ores in Europe; yet it approaches nearest to hema- 
tites. When moistened it adheres to the lips; it has a fine grain, is easily 
reduced to a fine powder, which effervesces slightly with acids. I should be 
disposed to consider it as a hydrous carbonate of tron, similar to those which 
are so frequently employed for smelting in Europe. 

The furnaces which, before the famine, amounted to forty, are now re- 
duced to ten. They are exactly similar to the furnace described in the pre- 
ceding tract, and their mode of smelting is precisely the same as that prac- 
tised at Letchemporam. | 

_ The charcoal which they employ is obtained from the mimosa sandra of 
Roxburgh, which grews, I am told, in abundance on the nearest hills. But 
charcoal from any other firm wood is found to answer the purpose suflicient- 


Four gunny bags of chareoal are sold for one rupee. This is the 


ly well. 
The ore is not reduced into 


quantity required for every smelting process. 
small pieces, but thrown into the furnace Just as dug. out of the ground. 


The scoriz are let out only twice during the whole process; the last time is 
just before they cease to work the bellows. | 

The process is conducted upon rather more rational principles than that 
at Letchemporam. For they discontinue to add more ore above an hour 
before they take out their obtained metal. The whole produce of about one 
maund is sold for two rupees, after it has been heated and hammered to 
separate the scoriz with which it abounds. ‘To be able to dispose of it more 
easily, they cut it into small pieces, weighing each about two pounds. It 


is still in a very rude state; but it is soft and malleable, and therefore more 
easily applied to common purposes. There isa greater demand for this iron 
GG 
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than the workmen can possibly supply ; though they are constantly smelting 
during the greatest part of the year. 


If the Company were inclined to establish any large iron works, there is 
no doubt that this place would be eminently worthy of notice. The ore can 
be obtained in any quantity wanted, probably at a smaller expense than any 
where else. The neighbouring hills yield plenty of wood; and, what is a 
material point, there are a great number of people who would be happy to 
be employed at a business which, under their own management, yields but 
a scanty subsistence. 

Every furnace at present requires nine men, who are chiefly employed in 
working the bellows. For these, nothing would be more easy than to sub- 
stitute a simple mechanical contrivance, which, by greatly reducing the 
number of hands, would contribute materially to the increase of profit. 

Besides this village, there are, I am told, six others in the Nuzid country, 
in which iron is smelted. Ofthese, however, I know nothing more than the 


names ; but it is probable that the method of conducting the operation will 
be similar in them all. 


TRACT XIV. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE BUGGLECONDA HILL, NEAR INNACONDA, IW 
THE GUNTUR CIRCAR. 


T'HIs hill claims our attention because it is considered by many, both na- 
‘tives and Europeans, as an extinct volcano. It lies about twelve milcs to 
the eastward of Innaconda, and is remarkable for the frequent earthquakes 
to which it is subject. It runs in a northerly and southerly direction, and. 
has three peaks, of which the middle is the highest. The word Buggleconda 
' signifies in the Telinga Janguage a hill of charcoal ; to which appellation the 

colour and: appearance of the stones, of which it is composed, have proba- 
bly given occasion. 

Neither public records, nor tradition, afford any information of any former 
eruption of lava from this hill; but superstition has given us an explanation 
of the frequent shocks of earthquakes that originate with this mountain, or 
are entirely confined to it.* 

Though this hill is not high, not exceeding, I should conceive, a quarter of 
a mile above the level of the plain, yet I ascended it with much difficulty. 
It is exceedingly steep, and is covered with stones so smooth and large 


» 


* The lower classes of natives say, that Madam Bugygleconda (for all noisy hills in India are 
females) quarrels with her husband, the Innaconda hill. The sages among the people give a 


more intelligent and scientific explanation, by ascribing the noise to the groans of a giant, who 
in days of yore was imprisoned under the mountain by a valiant dwarf. This must have hap. 
pened at the time when the warlike gods of Greece and Rome were at war with the giants. 
This may be inferred from the similarity of the missile weapons in use in both cases. For the 
combatants often threw huge mountains at each other’s heads, as is amply testified by the 
Ramaiana, (a work celebrating the exploits of Rama) and by many Greek and Latin authors. 


I have not been able to determine whether it was then that the mountains had wings, and did fly 
If I am well informed, it was rather at the commencement 


about like a parcel of wild geese. 
of that war that one of the Swamy’s Déwandrudu cat off with a diamond sword the wings of all 


the mountains. These, no longer able to sustain themselves in the air, fell down upon the earth, 


aud by their precipitate fall many a braye giant was buried in oblivion. 
GG2 
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that we were obliged to climb from one to another. The heat of the day in 
the month of April, and my European dress, rendered the undertaking 
additionally laborious. No more than two out of sixteen natives who at- 
tempted the task were able to follow me to the peak, which is the highest 
except one. Farther than this I myself was unable to proceed. 

There grew but few bushes in the narrow intervals between the stones. 
Most of them are the euphorbia antiquorum, the roots of which seem merely 
agglutinated to the smooth surface of the rock. Nothing having the smallest 
analogy to a crater could be seen upon the top of this hill; for from my 
position I was able to overlook all the peaks with sufficient accuracy. On 
the east side of the mountain indeed, under the large peak, there is a lon- 
gitudinal deepening, which a keen voleanist might twist into a crater, 
though it has every appearance of having existed as long as the mountain 
itself. 


The whole mountain is composed of basalt. At some distance from the 
hill, I observed some basaltic columns about ten feet high, that had been 


used by the natives for the erection of little pandals, or small open temples. 
But whether these columns were natural or artificial, I can not pretend to 
say. No colums were to be discovered on the mountain itself. In large 
masses this basalt is as sonorous as iron. Its colour is black, its hardness 
considerable. When broken it exhibits a great many black shining grains, 
which I take to be basaltic hornblende, together with some white particles 
interspersed here and there. 

No other stone, except basalt, was to be seen any where upon the hill. 
We must therefore consider it as composed of a very thick bed of basalt. 
The stones to be found on the adjacent plain are partly calcareous and part- 
ly slaty ; so that it does not appear that the basalt penetrates below the sur- 
face of the soil. There is a slate quarry at no great distance from the hill, 
between it and Innaconda. ‘The earthquakes in this hill are often perceived 
several times in the course of a month, and frequently so strong as to move 
the furniture of the houses in the adjacent villages, and to roll large stones 
from the hill into the neighbouring plain. These shocks proceed at times: 
towards all points of the compass, but it has been observed, that they pro- 
ceed northwards more frequently than in any other direction. 

Besides Buggleconda, there are several other hills in India considered by 
some persons as extinct volcanoes. The Innaconda hill is one of the most 


xemarkable of these. It is a hill with a fort about sixty miles south west 
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from Guntir. The rock, of which it is composed, is an ageregate of 
quartz and mica, and is probably connected with mica slate. The quartz 
is white, and constitutes the basis of the rock ; the mica is in large irregular 
lumps, that are often a quarter of an inch thick and much larger. Its 
colour is black, and it is so compact that it might be mistaken for schorl. 
The silicious part of this rock is not uniform ; for many quartz crystals of 
different sizes and shapes appear, as it were, agglutinated together by a 
quartzy cement. On this hill there are two tanks, which afford a supply of 
excellent water the whole year round. These tanks may pass for the crater 
of this supposed volcano. 

But neither upon this hill, nor any other of the supposed Indian volcanoes, 
are the least traces of lava to be observed, nor indeed of any stone, except 


basalt, which has the smallest resemblance to lava. 


TRACT XV. 


CURSORY OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING A TOUR FROM BEZWADAH TO 
TIMMERICOTAH. 


I HAVE always considered travellers as so liable to be imposed on by their 
own imaginations, and by the imperfect information which they obtain from 
a variety of people, that I must confess I never could bring myself to rely 
implicitly on the word of my informers, for any observations made during a 
short stay of my own at the places which I happened to visit. Yet I am still 
of opinion that much valuable information is often conveyed by travellers. 
I venture therefore, with the greatest deference, to submit to the reader the 
following remarks, which I drew up during an excursion from the banks of 
the Kistna at Bezwadah to Timmericotah, and back again to Innacondah. 


They were made under too many disadvantages not to require the indulg- 
ence of the reader. A connected series of events, or a regular description 


of the reads and places passed through, will not be expected; but merely 


such detached and desultory observations as opportunity or objects afforded 
matter for. 


At the village of Bezwadah, I arrived at the latter end of October 1797. 
Its situation on the northern banks of the river gives it a romantic appear- 
ance, which is aided by many venerable buildings of ancient towers and 
pagodas, most of them now in ruins. From it there is a narrow artificial 
pass, that leads to Condapilly. This pass, in a military point of view, was 
formerly deemed of importance. It lies at the south end of a range of hills 
which run up close to the banks of the Kistna. It constitutes a broad 
commodious road in form of an arched bridge, cut through a solid rock com. 
posed of felspar, mica, garnets, and ochre, aggregated together. Veins of 
felspar often run through this rock in oblique or horizontal directions. Such 
veins are much harder than the felspar which enters as a constituent into 
the rock. The surface of this rock is quite black, owing to the state of 
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the ochre which enters in such abundance into its composition. The felspar 
is white, foliated, and appears, when in large pieces, transversely striated. 
It is uncommonly soft, and is entirely disintegrated when long exposed to 


. 


"the air. 
Owing to the immense fall of rain, which still in some degree continued, 


the country was almost inundated, and the only roads lay through jonnalu 
fields, and were almost impassable. 

Roads, in the European sense of the word, scarcely exist in India, at 
least not in the northern Circars. Hence, travelling in the wet season is 
exceedingly troublesome: most of the paths passing through rice fields, 
where the palankeen bearers are up to the middle in water. At all seasons 
of the year, when we pass through jungles, we must take care not to lose an 
eye by the branches of thorny bushes which meet each other in the middle 
of the path, and very soon tear a palankeen to pieces. ‘This is the case even 
in the roads between the most frequented places, as for example, between 
Samalcotah and Rajahmundry, and between Rajahmundry, Ellore, Con- 
dapilly, and Hydrabad. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of water that had fallen from the clouds, 
the Kistna was scarcely half full: a sufficient proof that the size of this 
river, as well as that of the Godavery, does not depend upon the rains that 
fall on this side of the peninsula. | | 

At sunset I arrived at Mundaram, a place situated on the other side of 
the Kistna, and about four miles distant from that river. It belongs to the 
country of a powerful Zemindar, called Vassareddy. It is populous and 


pretty large; and what is very seldom to be seen in India, it had a large 
But what particularly attracted my notice, it seemed © 


pagoda building in it. 
to abound with saltpetre earth; and, as far as I could discover, of a much 


purer taste than in many places where a manufacture of :altpetre had been 
established. This circumstance deserves attention, because the product, 
and the price of the article, deperfd entirely upon the earth from which it is 
extracted. In appearance there is no difference between the earth which 
contains common salt or soda, and that which yields saltpetre. All equally 
attract a little moisture during the night, and appear a black soft dust at the 
bottom of old walls, or on the streets of populous and old villages. One 
vulage, or even one street, frequently produces all the three different salts : 
and if proper attention is not paid to this circumstance, much loss may be 
incurred in the manufacture of saltpetre. ‘This I experienced last year at 
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Ellore and other places, and even this year I have been obliged to throw a 
great quantity of salt away because it contained too little saltpetre to pay 
the expense of refining it. The only circumstance which enables one to de- 
termine the relative goodness of the saltpetre earth is the taste, when it is 
not practicable to extract a portion of the salt and determine its nature by 
crystallizing it. 

The country about this place, and indeed the observation applies to the 
whole Guntir Circar, appears to be well cultivated, and the jonnalu 
(holcus sorghum) was much farther advanced than I had observed it on the 
other side of the river. The soil is black, and would produce any species 
of grain whatever, provided it could be watered when required. But un- 
luckily the bed of the river lies too deep; and after the periodical rains, 


which terminate in November, frequently not a drop of rain falls till July, 


when the rainy season again commences. On this account rice cannot be 


cultivated here in any considerable quantity. During the months of April, 
May, and June, the whole animal and vegetable creation suffers so much 


from want of water, that every thing puts on the appearance of decay, and 
the face of nature assumes a wintry aspect. 


Thé scene however very speedily changes. The first rain has scarcely 
fallen when the country assumes a different appearance. The finest verdure 
springs up every where, the husbandman is every where busily employed in 
cultivating his fields and his garden, for which in the Guntir circar he is well 
paid ; for the jonnalu grows here in good years to the height of seven or 
eight feet, and has ears of a span long, and five or six inches in diameter, 
and sells at an average for four or five pagodas the candy. 

Tew trees are to be seen in this neighbourhood, and these few are mostly 
tamarinds, growing in large topes, which during the hot months afford a 
refreshing shelter to the weary traveller. Mangoes, cocoanuts, and even 
palmeyras* scem from their scantiness to be considered as exotics. Indeed 


* It is with great satisfaction I observe, that, ow my application to the Board of Revenne, 
Government have been pleased to send this year (1797) 150,000 seed of the black palmeyra. 
Tt was not possible to distribute them in the inland countries of this Circar, which, throughout, 
have a stiff black soil, which, when dry, is so hard that no root can make its way through it. 
They require no other trouble and expense than that of planting them; and when allowed to 
grow about twenty-five years in a light soil no tree can be more usefal. The black part 
furnishes a very strong wood for building, the leaves cover houses, and are used as a substitute 
for paper. Palmeyra wine or toddy is a good beverage, and boiled yields a coarse sugar 
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vone but the latter would thrive without such extraordinary extension as to 
preclude the possibility of cultivating them with profit. | 

The natives of this Circar, as is the case in all placcs where jonnalu is 
the principal food, are a stout healthy people, and of a Jarger size than those 
who live chicfly on rice. This must be owing to the superior nourishing 
qualities of jonnalu. Even the straw seems to partake of this valuable 
quality; for the cattle here, during the dry months, have scarcely any thing 
else to live upon: yet the cows and the sheep grow much larger and fatter 
than in the Masulipatam and Vizagapatam Circars. ‘The cows, especially, 
are famous for their size all over the peninsula, though not for their strength 
for as soon as they are put to hard work, as carrying baggage, drawing 
guns, &c. they are found much less able to undergo fatigue than the 
smaller but hardier bullocks of the Carnatic provinces. 

This may be partly owing to a change in their food, to which, in times ef 
war, they are exposed, and which few animals are able to bear. But it is 
chiefly owing to the size of their limbs and bones, which, in comparison with 
the bulk of their bodies, are very slender. ‘This last cause was: pointed out 
to me by a Gentleman, high in rank in the civil department, and a'sct of 
observations, which I had an opportunity of making during a late tour 
through this district, have convinced me that it is perfectly just. As this is 
a circumstance of great importance to Government, it were to be wished 
that steps were taken to cross the breed with cattle from other countries, 
especially from the Carnatic. Even the cattle in the Palnad are mace 
better made, and stouter, than those in the Guntir Circar. 

I intended to have taken Chintapilly in my way to Bellumcondah, but the 
rainy season and the badness of the roads obliged me to alter my plan. 
Chintapilly was built by the same Zemindar who built Amaréswaram. _ He 
was formerly partial to it, and especially to a small fort (as he chose to call 
it) which he had on the banks of the Kistna, and in which it was thought 
expedient to keep a guard of sepoys. This having given a stab to his pride, 
he left the place altogether and built Amaréswaram. This step, however, 
was not taken without regret, nor before he had done every thing in his 
power to get the guard removed. . For his new place was not so agreeably 
situated, and wanted those charms which are most attractive to a native of 
‘India. It had neither been the residence of his ancestors nor the place of 


called jaggary. . The roots of the young plant have the taste cf. a carrot, and are used in the 


same way by the natives, 
HeoH 
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his birth. Iam glad to hear that he has been again put in full possession ae 
his favourite place. 

Bellumcondah, literally translated the sugar hill, is a hill fort about 
twenty-five miles west from Guntir, and sixteen from the Condavier hills. 
Here the country begins to assume a hilly aspect. The soil is black, but 
‘covered with stones of different kinds. There are some tanks near this 
place which furnish water for a few rice fields. 

The country is but thinly inhabited, and would be more so were it not 
for the intolerable oppression which the mhabitants of the more fertile dis- 
tricts on the other side of the Kistnah experience from their rulers, the 
Zemindars*. One would be inclined to consider this as the most barren of 
all the countries in the east. The soil around is very stony, and the whole 
country covered with a grey dust. But the stones do not appear to hurt 
vegetation, as cotton and jonnalu grow pretty well, the former nee to 
great perfection. 

A good deal of saltpetre is manufactured in the villages near this place. 
This is the only kind of manufactory which the country seems to be capable 
of supporting with success. I have observed that this salt is always to be 
found in greater quantity in villages at the foot of hills, provided they have 
the other requisites of soil and population. 

The country between this place and Timmericotah, furnishes little worth 
observing. It abounds in different kinds of game, as partridges, hares, wild 
‘ducks, and teals. 

The Palnad, a district belonging (at that time) to the Nabob of the 
‘Carnatic, is for the most part uncultivated, and exhibits scarcely any thing 
except a continued jungle of underwood. This is partly owing to the na- 
‘tural disadvantages under which it labours, and partly, in all probability, to 
the present mode of government. 

I have scarcely ever seen a tract of land so entirely covered with stones 


as most of this part of the Carnatic; and from their singularity I think them 


deserving of a particular description. They are of a calcareous nature, and 


have a slaty texture; and all the hills with which the country is encircled 
are composed of the same kind of rock. The district abounds also with 
smany hard stones, some of which are of considerable value. 

Many places have diamond mines, which in former ages are said to have 
been very rich, and might still be. profitable if peaple could be — 


* In the Nizam’s dominions. 
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upon to venture their money in such speculations. I am told that when 
the rains are over, and when the Kistna, which takes its course through the 
country, has discharged its water, diamonds, cats’-eyes, onyxes, calcedo- 
nies and other valuable stones are found in its bed; but nobody is allowed 
to pick them up without having first obtained an express order from the 
Nabob. The river is even said to carry particles of gald along with it, and 
many specimens of that metal have been collected. 

All the hills and mountains in the Palnad belong to the floetz class of 
rocks. The principal ranges run from south to north, and at the south point 
strike off to the east towards Innacondah. The first of these ranges is but 
of inconsiderable height ; but the latter appear somewhat higher. I conceive 
the difference to be only apparent, and to arise from the country round the. 
first range being more elevated than that round the second. 

One of the most striking objects of curiosity in this district is a cataract 
six miles west from Timmericotah, on that range of hills that runs from south 
to north. Some affirm it to be produced by a branch of the Kistna, 
As this was a circumstance beth curious and impertant in an economical 
point of view, I could not resist the opportunity of inquiring into the. 
fact; accordingly I went to the place, attended, as it was thought 
necessary for my. personal safety, with a sufficient number of persons 
armed with matchlocks, and a boy with a tomtom to frighten away the 
tigers and bears with which the place is infested. Fortunately none of these 
animals presented themselves to obstruct our passage. The skin, however, 
of atiger, which Captain Dess was so obliging as to show me, of an animal 
about fourteen or fifteen feet long from head to tail, that had scoured the. 
country about Timmericotah for a long time, and had committed great depre- 
dations even upon the human species, was enough to have alarmed much 
bolder adventurers than myself into an observance of the necessary pre- 


cautions. 
The road that leads to this famous spot rises though not suddenly, is ex- 


ceedingly stony, and so closely lined with very thorny shrubs, that one has 
a disagreeable feeling in travelling along it. On the plain which forms the 


top of it, we behold the bed of a small river, which appears as if it were 
paved in a regular artificial manner. The stones with which it 1s lined 
naturally break into regular tables, and thus produce this admirable imita- 


tion of art. 
The cataract and river. under consideration are called by the natives Yed- 
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lapidu. According to their accounts it depends upon the accidental fall of 


rain, as in the dry season the bed of the river is perfectly dry. It runs from: 
south to north, in-which direction it precipitates itself over the cataract ; 
then it winds west, and at the distance of about six miles disembogues itself 
into the Kistna. ‘The Kistna at this place runs in the same direction from 
south to north, and its bed is situated about sixty feet low er than that of the 
other small river. 

What I have said of the anneenon in which both Yedlapadu and the 
Kistna run, as well as the dependence of the former on accidental showers 
of rain in this part of the country, and the great difference in the height of 
the beds of the two rivers, cannot I conceive leave any doubt that the former 


is not a branch of the Kistna, but entirely independent of it; though for 


political reasons it were to be wished that the contrary were the case. 

_ I despair of giving any description of the place itself, adequate to its 
natural beauties. A large cataract has always attracted the attention of the 
curious. It has something majestic in its appearance. The suspended co- 
lumn of water whitened with froth, and encircled with rainbows, the peculiar 
roaring noise, and the idea of danger with which the spectator is struck 
must always render such a spectacle interesting. The peculiar situation of 
this cascade in a lonely place at the top of a hill, overshadowed with large 
trees and crowded with places of worship, the simple regularity of the bed 


_of the river above, and of the sides of the basin into which | it precipitates it~ 


self, render it peculiarly interesting. 


The water falls from a height of about sixty feet into a basin more than 
one hundred and twenty fect in breadth, which, in consequence of the un- 
weildy masses of stone that the torrent has carried along, and which have 
eradually agelutinated together, is more irregular and uneven than the bed 
of the water above the fall, .The sides of this basin, especially the eastern, 
are nearly perpendicular, and so regular, that it appears as if it had been © 
constructed by the rules of architecture. This is easily accounted for by 
the nature of the stones of which it is composed. The front over which the 
water precipitates itself is also perpendicular, and has clefts that are filled up 
with roots of banian trees (ficus religiosa), and covered’ with a species of 
adiantum, from which the French, who were formerly in this country, are 
said to have prepared a very good syrup de capillaire. 

The roots of the banian, spreading like a net, rendered it easy for me to- 
chmb up the perpendicular precipice, and to collect specimens of the cal- 
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careous depositions which filled up the fissures between the beds of rock. 
These soft calcareous stones, a variety of calcareous tuff, often take various 
forms, which, by the help of a little imagination, are conceived to represent 
the figures of lingums and other Hindoo deities. 

' At the time of my visiting this place, there was fortunately a considerable 

fall of water, but by no means enough to cover the bed from bank to bank. 
The water was at the eastern side of the fall, and extended in brcadtlr 
twenty yards. In the middle there was no water; but near the western 
bank there was an inconsiderable stream, near to which I ascended the pre- 
cipice. 
The places of worship on the western side of the basin consist of Hindoo 
temples, dedicated to a great variety of deities, among which a small one 
near the bed of the basin is the most famous. On a certain day all the 
shepherds of the country round assemble and sacrifice several hundred sheep. 
to the sanguinary Sekty. They do not give over butchering till the blood 
flows in a stream and mingles with the water in the basin of the cataract. 

The other temples or pagodas are somewhat larger, very dark from the 
large trees that every where surround them; but by no means remarkable 
for their structure. They are all built of the stone which is found in the im-. 
mediate vicinity. ‘To the highest of them we must ascend by a flight of 
steps, and this pagoda, on account of a cavern in it, is the most spoken of. 
It is said to go under the bed of the Kistna to a port on the opposite bank 
—an assertion of the Bramins very unlikely to be true. For, besides the 
hardness of the rock and the great height of the pagoda above the level of 
the Kistna, the distance, no less than eight miles, makes such a communiga- 
tion utterly improbable. It is, however, firmly belicved by the natives of 
the place. These places are now often the haunts of tigers; and they are 
defiled in a shocking manner by their numerous inhabitants, the bats, which 
occasion a smell that is almost suffocating. 

A matter of much consequence now offers itself to our attention, namcly, 
whether this cataract can be converted to any useful purpose. The great 
height from which the water precipitates seems sufficient to enable it to 
water any part of the Guntir Circar, were it thought proper to let the 
water take the same course with the Kistna, though I conceive it would be 
possible to bring it into the district by a shorter route. But whether the 
body of water would be sufficient to compensate for the very great expense 
that it would be necessary to incur, is more than I can pretend to say. 
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The river being entirely dependent on the periodical rains in this part of the 
country, is a very unfavourable circumstance, and sufficient to induce the 
greatest caution in setting about such an undertaking. | 

The valley through which the Kistna runs in this part of the country is a 
barren, stony, jungly desert. Inthe rainy season it is clad with verdure 
which takes somewhat from its savage appearance; but in the hot season, 
when all its foliage is withered and the land wind has established its domi- 
nion over it, scarcely a vestige of life is to be discovered in it. During 
that season‘no country can be more tiresome to the eyes of a traveller than 
this. A few straggling villages on the other side of the Kistna furnish the 
only indications of the possibility of meeting with any thing else than beasts 
of prey. Unfortunately the few human beings that are found there are said 
to be little else than enemies of the human race. They are robbers who 
have frequently invaded the neighbouring countries, and some years ago 


even ventured to attack Tummericotah itself. ‘This place is garrisoned now 


by a detachment of the Company’s troops. There is a small fort, but it is 
calculated for little more than a defence against straggling parties of native 


cavalry. The stone wall round it is high, at the upper part thin, and de- 
fended by four bastions. . 


The revenues of the country, of which this is the principal place, (said. 
to be 40,000 pagodas) proceed mostly from duties levied upon the Lombar- 


dies, who pass through this country on their way from the inland districts to 
the sea coast, where they load their bullocks with salt. | 


There are no manufactures on the Palnad, except those of saltpetre. 
Thg product is superior to any that I have seen elsewhere in India. The 
mode used about Innacondah, of procuring the salt by evaporation, is like- 
wise practised here; and it is doubtless the most profitable in every respect. 
This article has been hitherto only exported to the inland countries, to Hy- 


drabad, &c. ; but from this time it will probably become an article of atten- 
tion and speculation for the European market *. 


* T am astonished that the native Princes pay se little attention to the encouragement of trade. 
They are the worst politiciansin this point of view that ever existed. Taxes are increased and 
rigorously exacted as soon as an article becomes an object of exportation, whether it be corn 
or any manufacture. There is nota Zemindar in the Company’s dominions who has not been 
trying to levy customs on saltpctre (since I have commenced making it ina greater quantity 
than usual), which would excerd the prime cost of the article at least 100 per cent. I could 
easily show them the impolicy of such a measure; but ag nothing that I could say here would 
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At some places in this country, and on the other side of the Kistna, 


iron works are established. The only grain cultivated is jonnalu, and the 
quantity raised is barely sufficient tor the consumption of the country. 


Cotton grows plentifully, and if encouraged might be had to a large amount. 
It is of the same kind as that cultivated all over the Guntir Circar. The 
plant seldom grows higher than a foot and a half, on which account 
it is called dwarf cotton (gossypium‘herbaceum). It is sown by the 
drill plough in lines 14 foot distant from each other, the plants being 
scarcely two inches asunder. It yields a brownish cotton, much esteemed 
by the punjum weavers about Samulcotah. 

The cassia senne grows abundantly in this country. It is a small branchy 
plant that spreads itself on the ground, and on that account is called by the 


natives néla (ground) tanghedu. It has five or six pair of leaflets, and a 
_ petiole without glands and somewhat reddish. The legumen is exactly the 
same as that found among the senna leaves that are brought from Alexandria. 


It produces the same effects upon the bowels as the senna of the shops; and 


have any chance of ever coming to the ears of these petty grandees, it will be sufficient if I 
point out in a few words how far the Company may be interested in supporting this manufacture. 
1. Saltpetre is made in the hot season when the farmer has nothing to employ him in the 


fields. 
2 The money paid for saltpetre enriches the country at large, as the money obtained for it 


would be wholly lost if the article were not manufactured. The revenues in consequence are 
more easily collected. 


$. On account of the attention paid to the mamufacture, sale, and exportation of this arti. 
Some years 


cle, it cannot be converted to purposes injurious to the authority of Government. 
ago all saltpetre manufactured in the Guntur district was shipped at Kottapam, and carried to. 
different parts of India, especiaily to the Mauritius; where I am informed a great scarcity of 
it prevails at present, probably in consequence of the prohibition to export it. 

4. The exclusive privilege of selling it belonging to the Company is attended with some ad. 


Ill-minded people, of whom there are alwaysa great number, cannot procure it in. 


vantages. 
The late troubles in the first 


any quantity to become hurtful to the established Government, 
division of the Masulipatam Circar would certaialy not have been quelled so soon, had the insur. 


gents been able to precure saltpetre, for which they applied to me under different pretexts. 


They had many hundred firelocks, but not a grain of gunpowder. 
In time we shall not only. procure 


5. Ballast for the Indiamen is an article much wanted. 
enough on the coast for the Indiamen, but likewise for the coast army. This will be attended 
[ have 


with profit even should our saltpetre continue 2.) per cent. dearer than that of Bengal. 
been to}d that the Captains of Indiamen bave declared that a voyage to India could te performed. 
in six months shorter time were the Indiamen not obliged to go for their ballast to Bengal.. 
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and on which I had observed the copper mines. 
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in the hands of the French surgeons, who formerly were in India, and ac- 
quainted with its properties, it proved a useful medicine. 

The jungles in this district are resorted to by the cow-keepers of the neigh- 
bouring country, which being mostly cultivated, does not supply them with 
food cnough for their cattle. They pay asum of moncy to the Circar, called 
ballary, for a certain number of cattle. This forms a considerable branch 
of revenue; though in fact but a wretched one, considering what might be 
vot if the country were well peopled and well cultivated. 

It is now time to begin to turn our thoughts towards returning home; but 
I shall beg leave to make a few observations on my way to Innacondah 


The road is pretty good till we come to the first pass through the range of 
hills that turn northward. It then becomes stony, and is so beset with 


bushes as to incommode the traveller even though lying in his palankeen. 
There is no want of large trees, though the jungle in the low country is 
commonly destitute of them. This place a few years ago was very dange- 
rous, being inhabited by a set of people that have committed many mur- 
ders. TEven at present a traveller must be cautious when he finds them in a 


state of drunkenness, a vice to which they are very much addicted. 
Ata place on the other side of the pass, called Mallam, I found the water 
scarcely drinkable, it was so brackish. 


Several of my people who had 
waited here for me a day complained of a retention of urine, which they 


ascribed to the water. ‘This fault in water I have found to be very common 
in those inland countries. It is remarkable that it contains pure marine salt 
in considerable quantity. In the neighbourhood of Samulcotah I have 
observed that the well water is often brackish, mut the salt which it contains 
in solution is murtate of lime. 


The second place, called a pass, 1s not so difficuit to travel through. 


is about fourteen miles from Innacondah: the country is here well stocked 
with wood; sufficient, were it in the neighbourhood of mines, to furnish a 


greater quantity of charcoal than would be required. 


The hills through which I came are the same as I formerly described in 
my account of the copper mines. 


It 


I happened accidentally to cast my eyes 
upon a small hill that was situated just in the eastern opening of the pass. 


It struck me as likely to contain some metallic ores. I ascended it, and 
found to my satisfaction that it was the same on which I had been before, 


I should have known it 
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immediately had I not come from an opposite direction, and ascended the 
hill on a side quite different from what I had done before. 

This hill appears to be composed of clay slate. I found also at its bottom 
several pieces of writing slate. It seems to contain malachite interspersed 
through it in very minute particles. 

The great quantity of wood at a small distance, and the facility with 
which it could be procured, is a circumstance worthy attention. It is cer- 
tainly a great inducement towards re-establishing these mines or even open- 


ing new ones. 
I observed growing all along the road a great quantity of wild indigo 


(indigofera pseudotinctoria), and at last came to a spot where a number of 
people were manufacturing indigo by scalding, according to the process 
described by Dr. Roxburgh. They told me that the plant grew in abun- 
dance among the neighbouring hills, and that they were yearly employed in 
manufacturing it after the rains. The plant itself grows very luxuriantly, 
and is wonderfully rich in leaves. This species is known to yield a superior 
kind of indigo; and manufacturers, who might not wish to settle in this 
district, where want of hands would render any great enterprize of the kind 
abortive, would find it a profitable speculation to procure a quantity of the 


seed. 
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TRACT XVI. 


ON THE MILK OF PLANTS. 


EVER since I had an opportunity of observing the surprising properties of 
the milk of the jatropha cureas, in calcining silver, I have anxiously con- 
sulted every chemical and botanical work upon which I could lay my hands, 
in hopes of obtaining some information respecting the properties or analysis 
of these vegetable liquids. But I have been completely disappointed. 
Chemists seem to have overlooked them altogether; and botanists take little 
or no notice of their peculiar qualities. This silence is the more astonishing, 
as plants yielding these milky juices may be found every where. Indeed 
several juices of this kind in an inspissated state are used in medicine, and 
even in common life; and on account of their usefulness have attracted the 
attention of the greater part of mankind. 

A simple incision made into the bark of some trees and plants causes an 
effusion of a liquid that soon becomes more consistent, and at last very hard. 
These substances are distinguished by the names of gum, resin, camphor, 
manna, &c. 

My knowledge is too limited to enable me to assert that azote enters as a 
constituent into all these bodies; but I do not hesitate to affirm, that it con- 
stitutes an ingredient in the milk of all plants that possess any degree of 
acridity or causticity. 

All such juices, while liquid, are either distinctly acids or at Jeast are apt 
to become acid under favourable circumstances. 
tain likewise a very perceptible causticity. 

The number of milk-plants in India is considerable. For besides the 
asclepias, of which we have more than twenty species, there are a great 
many echilei, neriums, and other contortes, that all abound with a milky 
juice. ‘The euphorbia is another numerous genus that affords milk. Some 


convolvuli, one species of jatropha, the cureas (jack sprats nut plant) and 
_all the species of the ficus are in the same predicament. 


A 


Many of these juices con- 
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All parts of the plants, except the wood, yield this milky juice in propor- 
tion to their size and to the nature of the plant. 

The part below the cut (towards the stem or root) continues for some 
time to effuse a quantity of this juice until the vessels are closed by the cons 
gealed milk itself, which in the open air takes place very soon. The part 
on the contrary above the cut (farther from the root than the cut) ceases 
almost immediately to give out any more. Whether this be owing to valves 
or to what other cause I cannot say. 

Adamson (Fam. de Plantes, p. 40, 391) contends that this milky juice is 
an excrementitious matter. But I cannot see any evidence for this; it never 
exudes, unless some external violence be inflicted upon the plant, and seems 
therefore to be entitled to be considered as the true sap, the succus proprius, 
destined to perform the same purposes in the vegetable a that blood 
does in the animal. 

This milk, when exposed to the air, soon acquires a degree of consistence 
and hardness. ‘The milk of the euphorbia tirucalli almost immediately after 
being exuded is converted into a curdled substance. The milk of the 
asclepias gigantea keeps somewhat longer liquid. Neither of these acquire 
much hardness or brittleness. Whereas the milk of the Jatropha cureas, 
though very thin at first, becomes in a few days very hard and exceedingly 


At the same time it acquires a purple colour, though the milk 


brittle. 
It has likewise the 


when newly drawn from the plant, is quite colourless. 
peculiarity of becoming quite soapy and white when rubbed upon the skin. 
This is the more remarkable as nothing like oilyness can be perceived before 
By the natives this milk is used externally to remove 


The milk of the asclepias gigantea is rubbed upon the 
Nothing 1s more com- 


the application. 


rheumatic pains. 
crown of the head, in order to cure the headache. 


mon than to see children blowing air-bubbles in all these milky juices in the 
‘same way as is done with soap-water in Europe. : 

The taste of some of these milks is astringent, of others burning and 
’ bitterish ; and most of them, when applied to any part of the body de- 
prived of its epidermis, produce a violent inflammation. This is the case 
especially with several species of euphorbia. I know a case in which a 
Moorman injected some of the milk of the euphorbia tirucalli into bis urethra: 
the consequence was an inflammation so violent that it almost cost him his 
life. He had been induced to attempt this foolish injection by the hopes of 


prolonging or procrastinating the moments of enjoyment. 
JI 2 
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The leaves of the euphorbia neriifolia, though not sour to the taste, but 
filled with a milky juice, are put by the natives for a few moments on hot 


charcoal, and then squeezed between the fingers. The milk is converted into 


a watery colourless juice, which possesses as much acidity as common 
vinegar. It is rather pleasant to the taste than otherwise 

The Hindoo medical writers recommend collecting these milky juices for 
medical purposes in the hottest season of the year; because at that time they 
may be procured most abundantly, and are possessed of the greatest 
efficacy. 

The gums, or gum resins, that are Weaved from these 3 juices, differ re- 
spectively from each other, like the j juices from which they were produced. 
Some have an astringent acrid taste, others a bitterish and astringent one 
like that of the jatropha. 

A part of some of these milks is soluble in water, while another falls to 
the bottom in flakes. This is the case with the milk of euphorbia tirucalli, 
‘and of asclepias gigantea : the s same thing takes place when alcohol is mixed 
with the milk. | 

The gum resin of euphorbia tirucalli was found only partially soluble in 
alcohol: that of the jatropha cureas appeared entirely soluble, and formed 
with alcohol a strong red tincture. 

All the vegetable milky juices that I have tried in India have the property 
of reddening paper stained with vegetable blue. Hence they all contain an 
uncombined acid. Once I filled a bottle about half full of the milky juice of 
the asclepias gigantea diluted with water, and set it aside for a few days 
loosely corked. It was converted into an acetous liquor, having rather a 
pleasant smell, and possessing a moderate degree of acidity. 1 cleared it 
from the white sediment which occupied the bottom of the bottle in con- 
siderable quantity, and added a small portion of solution of potash. It did 


not effervesce sensibly, but at each addition of the potash gave out a strong 
smell of ammonia. 


A good deal of alkali was requisite to saturate the liquid 
completely, and ammonia was given out during the whole process. Exposed 


to the air at a temperature between 92° and 108° it evaporated to dryness, 
but did not crystallize. 


It had the ene of acetate of potash, with an 
excess of base. 


I tried some years ago what effect the mineral acids would have upon 
these milky juices, and observed from the action of the sulphuric and nitric 
acids some curious effects which I noted down at the time, but have been 
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unlucky enough to lose the paper. Want of a fresh quantity of these acids 


put it out of my power to repeat the experiments. 
The milk of the asclepias gigantea has a strong narcotic smell, which I 


recollect the addition of a little sulphuric acid immediately changes into a 
very pleasant one resembling that of sulphuric ether. At the same time a 
vapour was expelled from the milk, which was only perceptible for an in- 


Stant or two. 
Lime water is not effected by this milk; but the addition of quicklime 


produces a strong smell of ammonia. 

The milk of the asclepias gigantea kept for some time in a damp place 
separates into two substances, a resinous one, and a watery one. The water 
becomes gradually sour, and when kept for some time changes its pleasant 
smell of ether into a strong disagreeable ammoniacal odour, and instead of 
reddening vegetable blue colours it changes them to green. 

The milk of the jatropha cureas, to which I have been always particularly 
attentive on account of the exclusive property which it seems to possess of 
oxydating silver, gradually acquires a smell, not strictly speaking ammonia= 
cal, but bordering upon it, and in itself by no means disagreeable. 

From these facts I think we may safely conclude, that all the milky juices 
possesseil of any causticity contain not only the constituents of some vegeta- 
ble acid, or a vegetable acid ready formed, but likewise the constituents of 
ammonia. Whether the activity which they possess depends upon this acid 
or upon some other principle, is an inquiry which my imperfect experiments 
are not calculated to answer in a satisfactory manner. 

The singular effect which the milk of the jatropha cureas has upon silver, 
which is entirely, as far as I know, without a parallel in the vegetable king- 
dom, makes it very desirable that it were subjected to an accurate chemi- 
cal investigation, that we might know what its constituents are, and to which 
of them it is indebted for the great readiness with which it acts upon a metal 
that resists the action of the alkalies, and of almost all the acids. Ifa piece 
of silver be put into this milk, it speedily becomes quite brittle, and may 
be easily rubbed between the fingers into a greenish powder. ‘The process is 
this. Heat a piece of silver leaf about a line in thickness between pieces of 
charcoal, and quench it in the milk of the jatropha. This 1s repeated 
twelve or twenty times. I find that the silver must be heated each time, 
almost to the point at which it melts. The silver is then wrapt up in 
pounded leaves of any kind of tree, put between two pieces of earthen- 
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ware in the midst of a small heap of wraties (dry cow-dung), which must be 
so situated that the wind cannot raise the fire so as to melt the silver. 


The 
silver is very little, or not at all changed, when it is taken out after this 
ignition. 


But the effect of reiterated heating and quenching in the milk of 
jatropha moluccana shows the efficacy of the process. 


TRACT XVII. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE ON A TOUR FROM SAMULCOTAH TO HYDRABAD. 


AS soon as my business in the Circars admitted of my absence, I set out 
from Samulcotah, as well equipped as my circumstances would admit, in July, 
1798, with an intention of visiting Hydrabad and the surrounding country, 
concerning the climate and soil of which, as well as its vegetable and mine- 
ral productions, I had heard so much. I was a little surprised at the request 
of my dubash to accompany me, to which however I acceded after telling 
him that I would not bear his expenses. My suite consisted of near forty 
persons : twelve palankeen boys for myself, and one massalji* ; six boys and 
a massalji for my dubash’s duly ; four coury culies to carry my baggage and 
provisions, one draughtsman, two plant collectors, two peons, one servant, 
four invalid sepoys, &c. 
In India no person will consider the number of my attendants too great. 
Not even a single man could have been spared without great inconvenience. 
But for the information of those who have never been in this part of the 
world an explanation may be necessary, to account for so great an apparent 
extravagance. In the first place it was necessary to goin a palankeen, as a 
shelter against the inclemency of the weather, as the rains were about to set: 
in, in the part of the country to which I was travelling, and I had beer in-. 
formed that the choultries on the road were exceedingly bad. Ixpedition is 
another reason for using this mode of travelling in preference to any other, 
the bearers running daily between twenty-five and thirty miless but should I 
ever go that way again I would do it on horseback, as one in that case would 
see much more of the country, and gain a clearer idea of the whole. extent 
of it; but as a tent would then be necessary nothing would be saved in point 


of expense. 
The four coury culies were thus distributed ; one carried provisions, for. 


* Flambeau bearer.. 
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nothing is to be expected on the road, not even rice; not to mention bread 
and other necessaries, which in Europe are considered as absolutely indis- 
pensable. Another carried my books and paper for preserving the plants; 
the third my linen, and the fourth my dubash’s things. 

I intended taking two draughtsmen with me, and should have had busi- 
ness enough for them both; but the best of the two fell sick before I left 
Samulcotah. I believe, however, his sickness was only pretended, because 
I would only allow him a little horse to ride on instead of a duly which he 
expected. 

In this country a man who is botanically inclined cannot do without peo- 
ple to collect plants. For botanizing in person for any length of time is 
quite out of the question. I have some collectors who have made such pro- 
press in the Linnean system as to be able to distinguish male flowers from 
female in the Dioecious class, in plants which they have never seen before. 

A peon or two is always useful to take care of the baggage. A small 
guard of armed men 1s likewise necessary as a protection trom robbers and 
tigers. This statement will serve to show the great trouble and expense 
with which all collections of natural or artificial curiosities are attended. 
People in England have no conception of the labour and expense which it 
costs to obtain a box of insects or plants, not to mention the obstacles that 
the climate often throws in the way. 

I staid two days at Condapilly, a noted hill fort, during which time I got 
afew new plants from the hills, namely, a species of malva, triumfetta, cis- 


sus, heliotropium, sida, grewia, vitex, and (as it appeared to me) a new 
genus of the pentandria monogynia. As plants were daily brought in, I 
ordered the painter to draw only the outlines with Indian ink; and to colour 


only one flower, fruit and leaf. By this plan I got a great many more plants 
drawn than could have been expected during the short time that my excur- 
sion lasted. 

In the night of the 1st of August I set out with my suite from Conda- 
pilly, and arrived in the morning at Gane Parteal *, where I wished to stay 
in order to make a botanical excursion to the nearest hills. But my palan- 
keen boys objected to it, because it was a Nizam’s village, and a Company’s 
village was only four miles farther off, where they could procure pots and 
rice at a cheaper rate. As they are always absolute, or when they are disap- 
pointed make one feel it, I went on with them to Conchumchirla. 


* A place where diamond mines are worked. 
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It was the custom throughout the Circars to furnish the palankeen boys 
with pots and firewood gratis. ‘This custom still holds in some parts of India. 
Strangers were provided with the necessaries of life, and their baggage car- 
ried from place to place, for the mere payment of batta* to the bearers. In 
the Circars, in order that none but those who are entitled to such an indulgence 
(a man for example in the service of Government) may participate of it, it 


1s denied to all such as do not arrive with people of the same description 
trom the neighbouring village. It being supposed that a man of any conse- 
quence would have them from the place from which he set out, as well as 


all the way back again. ‘This rule may at first sight appear a hardship upon 
the lower classes of people upon whom the drudgery of supplying these ar- 
ticles must fall; but upon inquiry we shall find that the persons who furnish 
travellers with pots and firewood, or carry their baggage, are actually paid 
by the Circar (Government). For there is not a potmaker in the country, 
nor a parria, nora chuckler, employed in this business, who does not hold 
enam grounds as a compensation for those very services which he renders to 
travellers. | 

The villages only on the most frequented roads through which large de- 
tachments of sepoys pass suffer more than their neighbours; but at the same 
time they make larger profits by selling their things to greater advantage. 
This is well known to all servants of men in public stations, who in order to 
enjoy these exclusive privileges, and being acquainted with our mode of 
judging, represent to their masters hardships that never existed, and make 
the renters demand remittances on account of expenses which they have 
never incurred. 

Every complaisance of this kind, therefore, is nearly abolished towards 
European travellers in places that are often frequented by them, or that are 
under the management of collectors and their dubashes. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, expect it as far as it concerns themselves, their relations, or any black 
men in any way connected with their persons: while a gentleman can 
scarcely get a fowl or a sheep for a curry, although the country abounds 
with them, and he be ever so willing to pay for it. 

I stopped in a fine tamarind tope at the east end of the village, in prefer- 
ence to the choultry at the other side of it, which was occupied by an 


Armenian. It is under the fourth division, of which Mr. Oakes is collector. 
The soil about it is black, and it produces a good deal of jonnalu. 


“* Subsistence, from Id. to 2d. a day. 
K K 
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_ About four o’clock in the afternoon we broke up again, crossed a small 
river about four miles from it, called Kisera or Banjala, which runs from 
east to west, and was not very deep, though it swells much after a shower 
of rain. The country between this and the next village, Nandakum, is re- 
markably pleasant. On the right isa long range of hills, that by degrees 
strike off to the north-west until they are lost in the distance. The small 
river winds from village to village, and seems to fertilize the ground. The 
buildings in the villages are kept im pretty good repair, and the inhabitants 
scem to be on the whole in comfortable circumstances. 

Before sunset we reached Nandikum, a good village with a large pagoda, 
in which the Hindoo hours were regularly struck. An elephant also be- 
longed to it that had been presented by Vassareddy, the Zemindar, to whom 
this village belongs. The choultry was occupied by some peons of the 
Zemindar’s, who made room however immediately, and procured me all the 
comforts that the village afforded, a fowl, milk, rice, &c. Most of these 
kind of people are Moormen, who are paid by their employers by orders 
upon villages that owe money to the Circar for their kists, and from which 
they get from a quarter of a rupee to a rupee a day, until the money is paid. 
They are usually a set of lazy thieves that would rather starve than work, 
who cringe in the presence of their masters or any man in authority, and 
are insufferably insolent to every other person. They have nothing but the 
dress of sepoys, and often not even that, merely a long sword, or a pike, 
and a large turban. They seldom use severe measures to make the villages 
pay, as long as they get their batta, as this would be against their own inte- 
rest; but they are sometimes obliged to be severe by the positive orders of 
their employers. The means which they in such cases employ are various. 
Sometimes they keep the debtor for many of the hottest hours of the day 
in the sun without allowing him to cover himself; sometimes they refuse 
him the necessaries of life, especially water; sometimes they fix large pad- 
locks with weights to his ears; sometimes they put heavy stones on his back. 
and feet while he stands in the sun; somctimes they put a pot of boiling oil 
upon his back, &c. The poor sufferers in such cases frequently put an end 


to their lives, on which account knives and all offensive weapons are taken 


from them before their tortures begin. Sometimes they even die under the 


cruelties inflicted on them. — A case of this kind happened about a fortnight 
before my Journey two miles from Samulcotah. A poor ryot, after various 
other tortures, was kicked violently: his head unfortunately pitched against 
a tree, and he fell down dead on the spot. His relations complained; but 
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the renter was a rich Bramin, who committed the act, and no steps were 
taken to bring him to an account.. 

This was the last * place where I met with a choultry in which one might 


find shelter in the rainy season, provided the rain does not come from the 
Most of the choultries in the Circars are no- 


east, where it 1s quite open. 
thing but places surrounded by mud walls, twelve feet high, thatched with 
‘oad. In the walls 


straw, about sixteen feet long, and from ten to twelve broad 
are holes for putting a smal] earthen vessel, which is to serve as a lamp in 
the night. In this the palankeen is placed when the weather is rainy or cold,’ 
and around it flock the palankeen boys. An old dirty fakir, in one of the 
corners, smokes his chillum. Some of the palankeen boys light their che- 
rutes ; others slecp and snore; all combine to make it comfortable to them- 
selves, while their master is almost suffocated by a complication of odours. - 
Finding the country pleasant, I did not go on early in the morning. This: 
delay enabled me to draw up a description of the plants obtained the day be-. 
fore, and to collect a few more growing near the choultry. On the west side 


of the village was a tank lately built; the sides of it constituted a regular 
In the middle of it was a gola- 


square, and it was lined with flat stones. 
mantapam, or a washing place for the swamy (idol), to which he is carried on 


ertain days from the pagoda, and washed, with the accompaniment of a great 
many ceremonies. The structure of a golamantapam is very simple: it is 
a square place raised from the middle of the tank, covered by a stone roof. 


and supported by four pillars. 
Not far from this tank, under a large tree, I found the Aaneiiae: I in- 


vited him to eat a curry and rice with me, and he did not afterwards leav 
He had with him a great many valuable articles 


me till I came to Hydrabad. 
of trade. -The small guard I had along with me and my numerous train 


must have: been a great inducement for him to continue in our company 
He spoke English pretty well, and, imitated the manners and dress of Euro- 
peans much more successfully than any others of his countrymen that I have’ 


ever seen. 
I found near the village some eile in which saltpetre had been lately ma- 


nufactured ; and upon inquiry was informed that, in three other villages 
besides this, saltpetre had been made by some pees men about four yeas 


before. 


* Elegant choultries have been since built from this place to Hydrabad nye one of the Nizam’s 


Ministers. 
K K 2 
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Between this village and Conchumcherla, I found a kind of stone called 
by the Gentoos, guruwintam *, with which they polish steel. It is an ag- 
gregate of small garnets agglutinated by an imperceptible but very strong 
cement. They.are all of an irregular form, a glassy lustre, are very hard ; 
their specific gravity is only 3°1. Probably these stones are detached from 
the neighbouring hills. Garnets of a regular form, and perfectly pellucid, 
are found about Condapilly and Bezwadah, and all along the banks of the 
Kistnah ; and formerly, I understand, a profitable trade with them was car- 
ried on even to Europe. 

About four o’clock we set out from Nandikam, and passed a large village 
called Nabobpatnam, about eight miles from it: on the west side of which 
was avery large tank, with immensely high and broad banks. It was fur- 
nished also with a sluice to let out the water; a most necessary contrivance 
both for watering the fields below the tank, and for letting off any super- 
fluity of water that might endanger the banks and the surrounding country 
by inundation, if they should burst during a monsoon rain, which furnishes 
in a few hours water enough to fill the largest tank to the brim. This tank 
cannot be less than three or four miles in circumference. It contains a sheet 
of water sufficient to irrigate an enormous extent of rice ground. The 
village seemed to be inhabited by rather opulent people, for the houses were 
pretty good and large: it belonged to Vassareddy, and is the best I have 
seen on this side of Condapilly. 

From this village we came into a jungle that had lately er in part cleared 
of its underwood by the Zemindar, to put an end to the many accidents 
which had happened to travellers from robbers and tigers, with which these 
jungly plains were infested. On the right hand we passed by a hill called 
Thieves’ Hill, on account of the shelter which it afforded to this description 
of people, before they were driven away by the Zemindar’s sepoys. Nothing 
is so effectual against the attack of tigers as cutting down all the jungle 


within twenty yards of the road, so as not to leave the animal any ambush 


from which he could surprise the traveller. For the tiger never attacks on 


an open plain; and if he fails in his first leap, he does not attempt another. 
The palankeen boys, impressed with the fear of tigers and robbers, made 
the best of their way, and arrived before ten o’clock at Sir Mahomed Pettah, 
about twenty miles from Nandakum. In the morning another traveller over- 
took us, a Mr. Harding, a young Irishman, who introduced himself with much 


* This is the Telinga name also of the corundum; literally translated, the former means a, 
hearty stone. ‘ 
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affability, and we soon became acquainted. He was an adventurer, or a 
soldier of fortune; had been a Captain in the Rajah of Travancore’s ser- 
vice, and conceived high ideas of his future situation at Hydrabad. Judging 
from the letters of recommendation that he had along with him, and which 
were almost the first thing he showed me, he had reason to expect that his 
situation would be at least lucrative *. 

Near this village was a large tank, that watered all the rice fields with 
which the tope, where we had put up, was surrounded. Indeed. it might 
water all the country to Juggampettah, a large trading village about six miles 
to the south. I thought the country remarkably pretty; the soil was fertile, 
and nothing was. wanting but hands to clear it of its jungle, and to till the 
ground. The kind of rice cultivated here is that called by the Telinganas 
kusuma: it is never transplanted, but yields a fine white grain, which has 
rather a disagreeable smell after being boiled, and is said to produce a flow 
of bile if it be constantly used. 

It is observed by the natives that coarse rice may be eaten in any quantity 
without producing any indigestion, or flow of bile, or those consequences 
ascribed to the finer and whiter sorts, which constitute the food of the richer 
elasses of people. I will not decide whether this effect ascribed to the rice 
may not with greater propriety be assigned to the people by whom it is 


eaten. It is the food of the rich, who never eat with so much appetite as 


the poor, nor digest so well. 
We went almost round the tank with our guns, and killed some quails and 


ducks. The Armenian on his side was as happy as possible. He stole un- 


awares.upon a couple of doves (not considered as game), and killed them 


both at once. After our return to our palankeen we took a hearty meal of 
curry and rice, and opened our last bottle of wine. 


We left Sir Mahomed Pattah abeut two o’clock, and passed through a 
great deal of jungle that had. the appearance of having been formerly culti- 
vated land: for we saw not only deserted villages and pagodas, but ruined: 
forts and. several very large tanks, whieh, notwithstanding they were out of 
repair, contained much water, and would be the source of riches in coun- 
tries supplied with a greater number of hands. Grass was very luxuriant 
every where, and. my fellow-traveller remarked that this country was ‘the 
best adapted he had ever seen.for the breeding of horses. So indeed it ap- 


* He was killed in battle a few years ago, commanding a large army of Holcar’s, a Mah- 


ratta Prince, just as he had gained a victory over Scindia.. 
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peared at present during the rain; but I doubt whether during the dry 
months it will have to boast of a single blade of grass. Nor will the bushea 
be covered with any thing else than thorns, with which even at this season 
they are abundantly furnished, to the great annoyance of travellers. 

It appeared to me that I was graduaily ascending. Here and there I ob- 
served large tracts of rocks, just appearing above the surface of the ground, 
and which probably in a very few years will be entirely on a level with it, 
and covered like the rest with earth and herbs. To the right are some hills 
that give the country around a gay, and in some places even a — 
appearance. 

It was becoming dark when I annie’ at Commerabunder, a eee vil. 
lage, with a more miserable choultry. It had however a fort, if that name 
can be given to a place of ten or twelve acres of land, inclosed on four sides 
with high mud walls, and having some ill-constructed bastions in the corners. 
Mr. H. came in some time after me, and the Armenian long after him. 
These gentlemen, together with our baggage, had been exposed to a shower 
of rain on the road. ‘There was another choultry in the village somewhat 
cleaner than the one that we occupied; but, besides the prohibition laid 
against our entering it by the cutwall, as it belonged, he said, to a neigh. 
bouring Rajah, the entrance was so narrow that it would not admit of our 
palankeens. ; 

I cannot avoid noticing here a eiveuiistanee which I consider as strange, 
that Europeans still suffer themselves to be excluded by the natives from the 
best places. It is the more surprising that the natives should attempt this 
practice, as neither in their customs nor religion does there exist such a 
rule as denying admittance to any but a parria. It is wrong in Europeans 
to suffer such a comparison, and much worse to express it even in jest. The 
Moormen treated the natives very differently ; and although now entirely 
out of power, are still admitted where an European is afraid to show his 
face. ‘There may be something in our frequently having parrias in our re- 
tinue, that makes them dislike our society. But evento this they might be 
accustomed ; and it would prove salutary in the end. Every thing depends 
upon the first impression which they receive of a European. To prove this 
I can say that I have been readily admitted into their pagodas, at least as far. 
as any of my servants, both in places where. Europeans had lived, who from, 
being well acquainted with their customs had insisted upon it from the be- 


ginning ; and still more readily in those places where no European had been, 
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before. At other places again I was told “so far such a gentleman went 
Our servants are often much to blame, who 


and farther you shall not go.” 
when a suder says, instigated by pride, ‘‘ Master must not go farther, 


but I will go and make compliments to swamy;” or when a parria tells 
his master so, because he dare not venture to go farther himself: the best 
way is either to go alone or to take an intelligent Bramin or Moorman with 


you. | 
There is another insult to which Europeans are subject that presents itself 


in a still stronger light; and it appears astonishing to me how it could have 
When a European behaves improperly he is lia- 


been overlooked so long. 
ble to be punished by the laws of his country; but a native may commit 


murder, theft, forgery, &c. without any law in force that can condemn him 
to capital punishment. It was so at least only a short time ago in the Cir- 

car. The Zemindars were forbidden to punish a man with death (they have 
done it however in private), of course murders and thefts were committed 
every where, and either no cognisance taken of the perpetrators, or they 
were kept in confinement for some years until they could make their escape. 
During the five years I was at Samulcotah, more than ten murders of the 
most atrocious kind were committed immediately about that place. Very 
lately a man killed his own wife; another robbed and killed a Bramin; and 
a third killed a young woman almost under the very ramparts of Samulcotah. 


All these miscreants are alive and at liberty. Three other murderers have 
The greatest bless- 


been confined in the main-guard for these three years. 
ing to a European is that the generality of Hindoos are of an indolent and 


passive disposition ; but it 1s still more fortunate that we have a prospect of 
soon seeing justice administered, by the measures lately adopted by the 
legislature of Great Britain. 

From this digression, I return to Comadabad, where we slept as well as 
the musquetoes and the fumigations of our palankcen boys would permit 
us. It rained alittle during the night, but the next morning was fair, and 
we set off as soon as it dawned, and passed through a great many cultivated 
rice fields, watered as it afterwards appeared by a large tank near Munagall, 
which is about twelve miles distant, and the last village in this direction be- 
longing to the Company. It hasa mud fort and a small garrison commanded 
by a native officer. This garrison is necessary to protect the villages from 
numberless thieves that infest the jungle hereabout like the. tigers. They 
are necessary also to keep the communication open between the Company’s. 
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territories and Hydrabad ; the resident of which place keeps @ kind of tap- 
pal (post) office here. 

I was visited by a petty Zemindar ; the terms having been settled previ- 
ously that we should speak to each other standing, or that he should be al- 
lowed to sit down with us. I presented him with a penknife of which they 
are always in want. When it shuts they consider it as a valuable gift. He 
offered me a sheep that was carried behind him, and it was delivered 
to my people according to custom, without being formally presented. 
He had a great number of peons about him, but seemed otherwise quite 
poor, and even complained of not having wherewithal to subsist his 
family. He hasa small Zemindary under the fourth division. He belonged 
to the Reddy family, one of the most renouned in the annals of the Telinga 
kings. His chief motive for coming to me was that he had heard of my 
being a physician, 4 title to which in this country the best passport is of 
very inferior consideration. He had a complaint to which fat people like 
him are very much exposed: he had been relieved from it once before by 
another surgeon; and he requested me now to act that friendly part again. 
Notwithstanding my best wishes to serve him immediately, I was obliged to 
tell him that it could only be done if he would send one of his men along 
with me to Hydrabad: from which place I sent him what I thought would 
be of service to him. 

We had put up at an old but large mosque that stood on a rising ground 
close to the village. In front we had afine large tank; and from the top of 
the buildmg, to which we ascended by a flight of steps, we could see before 
us a great extent of country, with many scattered hills ; the whole covered 
with an almost impenetrable jungle: while behind us lay the village and a 
great many rice fields, furnishing a striking contrast between the dominions 
of the Company and of the Nizam. 

We set off about one o'clock in the afternoon, and were carried much 
against our ‘nclination by the shorter or tappal road, which, on account of 
the thick jungle through which it goes, is scarcely passable for a palankeen ; 
especially on the other side of Malsaram, a large village about ten miles 
rom Munagal. A little expense however would make thisa very good road. 
1 observed a number of teak trees in the jungle, not very large, but in blos- 
som. ‘1 saw also several species of grewia, one of them with ripe berries 
that had much the taste of cherries. | 

Rather late in the evening we arrived at Kesarabad, a village where aD 
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_ officer of the Nizam resides in a mud fort. I sent him my passport, which 
Captain Kirkpatrick had been kind enough to procure for md from the 
Nizam. ‘The consequence was, an order to the village curnum to show me 
4 house to live in, and to procure me every thing that the place afforded. 
The house however had so ‘small an entrance that I was obliged to sleep 
with my fellow-travellers under a tree, while I gave up the hoase to my 
Bramin; and after all the provisions offered, we were obliged to aup apor 
eur own biscuit and some milk. 

This being the first Nizam’s village in which we halted, my Bramin made 
every inquiry to satisfy his own curiosity respecting the happiness which he 
expected to find the Nizam’s people in possession of; but he returned early 
in the morning with a face full of disappointment. He had not been able 
to precure any thing except a little rice, and that at an enormous ‘price 
He had learnt from the Bramins of the village that they were worse off thas 
any other class of people, that their handsome wives and daughters were 
taken from them by force, that they were deprived of their gold and silver 
ernaments as soon as they were seen with them; that they had plenty of 
enam lands; but only nominally so, the product being regularly taken away 
as a matter of course. ‘They all agreed, and publicly avowed, that nothing 
more desirable could happen to them than to see the country placed under 
the Company’s protection. He added that depredations upon the property 
of individuals took place here daily, even in a favoured village, the resi- 
dence of a great man. 

My baggage not coming up til the next morning, I was obliged to stay 
till ten o’clock. The Armenian stopped with me; but Mr. H. who tra- 
velled light, and was impatient to enter as soon as possible on his glorious 
career, left us to the no small satisfaction of the Armenian. His place was 
xumply supplied, at least in point of numbers, by crowds of all descriptions 
of people that joined us from all quarters, on our mareh, conceiving them- 
selves fully protected against thieves in the train of a gentleman. 

We passed by @ village called BemAram, situated on arising ground. We 
then again passed through a jungle, and-arrived about three o’clock at Na- 
gracall. About Bemaram I observed some palmeyra‘trees, a sure sign of 
eur being m a country that has a gravelly or sandy soil, in which this tree 
is thore easily propagated then m any-other. The reason is that the seeds 
which are scattered about are soon covered with sand by the wind; they 
vevetate, take — and easily make their way through.a-loose soil. Indeed 
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this kind of soil is so congenial to their growth, that, from the appearance 
of lofty palmeyras at the greatest distance, we may pronounce without any 
risk of mistake, that the country is gravelly or sandy. Hence they are 
found all along the coast, and at the foot of ranges of granite and other 
silicious hills which by their decomposition constitute a sandy soil. Near 
hills of a slaty nature, as about Innacondah; or composed of basalt or green 
stone, as in other parts of the Guntir Circar, which by their disintegration 
yield a clayish soil, we may be sure of never finding a single palmeyra. 
They grow well enough in a stiff black mud; but then they require being 
planted a foot deep, and in a season when the soil is moist and easily pene- 
trable. 

I had looked upon most of the villages on this side of Condapilly as very 
poor and wretched; but I now saw, for the first time, one that was really 
entitled to these opprobrious names. There was scarcely a hut that was 
- sufficiently covered to keep out the rain; though the many standing 
walls of ruined houses convinced us that this formerly had been a good 
village.’ We could not get a drop of milk nor a grain of rice. The water 
was brackish, except what was got from a tank at a little distance from the 
village. There were several other tanks about the village, most of them 
out of repair; and the ground, though now overgrown with jungle, still 
showed marks of having been formerly laid out in rice fields. | 

Next morning we passed by several villages not much better than Nagra. 
call. The country continued very pleasant ; the ground was undulating and 
at some distance hilly. At ten o’clock we arrived at Nallagonda, where the 
chotiltry being occupied by some of the Nizam’s horsemen, we were ob- 
liged to put up under a tree. There was a large mud fort in the village, as 
in fact there are in all the villages belonging to the Nizam. But the vil- 
lagers had ail run away, a few old women excepted. One of them, when 
asked for a fowl, replied, ‘“‘ And pray, Sir, what kind of an animal is a fowl ? 
The Moors take care we never see any.” ‘They complained of the Sirdar, 
to whose Jaghire this and the adjoining villages belonged. He had by his 
oppression driven all the people away, and was not likely to persuade them 
to return. It is, however, no uncommon thing to find the cultivators de- 
serting their villages, just at the time when the renter wishes to settle ac. 
counts with them. This step they take in order to oblige him to do them 
justice. But the practice is often carried too far: the cultivators run off as 
soon as they are desired to pay their kists, or ‘to settle their accounts, cer- 
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tain of finding protection in the country of the neighbouring Zemindar, pro- 
bably not more than a mile from their own homes. They are flattered with 
ample promises from the same quarter if they wish to remain in their new 
asylum. The renter is then obliged to go in person and settle with them, or 
to send his curnum (village writer) with full powers, and papers filled with 
empty promises. On an excursion of this kind, they seldom take their wo- 
men and cattle along with them. These remain till they see that the renter 
will not come to terms: then they endeavour to steal them away; but are 
often prevented from accomplishing their object by the vigilance of the 
renter. From these disputes a loss of revenue often proceeds: the season 
for working, which is very short, passes over in sending messages, and 
drawing up agreements that seldom are meant to be strictly binding. Inthe 
Company’s dominions such transactions should not be permitted. A Hin- 
doo never wishes to leave the village in which he was born and educated, 
nor is it his interest to do so, as he is generally much worse treated in any 
other place where he may choose to take up his habitation. The first year 
he cultivates the fields in common as a baycastu or stranger, whose share of 
the produce is half of the whole ; but the second and third years he becomes 
naturalized, and must submit to the same regulations as the old inhabitants, 
with whom, unless he happens to be related to them, he is never upon a 
friendly footing. 

I was glad to leave this miserable place, where I had been starved a whole 
day, and thought myself happy to arrive in the evening at Chitteal, one of 
the best villages I had seen in the Nizam’s country.- Here I got milk and a | 
fowl, and slept once more under shelter. Not far from the choultry was a 
small Hindoo temple dedicated to Annamuntu. ‘This swamy has the figure 
of a long-tailed monkey, and was Rama Sawmy’s* generalissimo, when he 
fought the giants. ‘This I understand is the only Hindoo deity tolerated in 
the Dekan, probably because it flatters the pride of the Moormen to see the 
Hindoos degrade themselves by worshipping a monkey. 7 

The village is situated in a semi-circle of hills, and has several streets and 
good houses. Large flocks of black cattle were driven in towards evening, 
and the fields round it seemed well cultivated. Among other minerals I 
found a good deal of asbestos. Its external colour was pearl grey; inter- 
nally it was darker. Its external lustre was pearly: it was opaque; soft; 
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and its specific gravity was 2°6. The fracture was coarsely foliated and 
striated; fragments, long and aplntery feels dry, has a Brey aes and 
does not effervesce with acids. 

We set off early in the morning, and arrived about ten o'clock at a beau- 
tiful spot, sheltered by large banyan trees, in sight of a long range of hills 
to the westward. Not far from it we found a large but ruined mosque and 
other buildings that showed the place to have been in former times the resi- 
dence of a powerful man. The ground hereabout began to be sandy and 
the stones silicious, especially on the high ground on which the mosque was 
erected, and which was .covered with a jungle, where we found abundance 
of partridges, quails, and hares. Not far from it was a well with excellent 
water. Here I found that my Armenian companion had a quantity of wine 
and brandy. not indeed of the best kind; but after having been confined 
for several days to simple water, I was glad to accept of his offer of a glass 
of brandy and water, as he had freely partaken of my stock so long as it 
lasted. 

_ The ground for a considerable extent was irrigated by wells from which 
the water was drawn by bullocks. As this method is very simple, and as 
far as I know peculiar to India, I shall give a short description of it. Close 
to the well is a spot of ground considerably elevated towards the edge of the 
well. It is ten yards long, or more if the well is deep, and just broad 
enough for a pair of bulilocks to walk straight forward upon it. Across the 
well are placed some pieces of wood in order to support twe other perpen- 
dicular pieces, on which a wheel moves. Over this wheel goes a leather 
thong fixed to,the upper part of a Jeathern or iron bucket which ends ia a 
point, to which also a rope is fastened, somewhat shorter than the former. 
Both of these ropes being fixed to the bullocks, when these animals move 
in a retrograde direction towards the well, the bucket goes down and is filled 
with water; and it is drawn up full when the bullocks advance forward. 
As the small rope fixed to the point is the shorter the point is kept close to 
the bucket whea it goes down and fills, and is extended from it by degrees 
as it rises up towards a channel into which the water ie discharged. (This 
contrivance will be better understood . by inspecting the engraving 
of the whole in Plate IV, fig. 2.) By this method a great deal of water is 
raised, probably not less.than one-eighth ‘of a ten at atime. I have em. 
ployed it to fill the cistern for my indigo works, and to water the garden 
under my care. If the bullocks are broke in, a single man is capable of 
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managing the whole ; and even when the bullocks are unaccustomed to the 
businesa, a man and a boy are quite sufficient. 

During my stay here I received a letter from Captain Mackenzie, which 

was delivered by a naigue, and a few men of the Bengal regiment stationed 
at Hydrabad, who had been sent to escort me from Munagall. 
- My Armenian, overjoyed at finding himself once more protected, opened 
his trunks and showed me a quantity of fine European silver plate that he 
intended to presest to the Nizam and his Dewan. He told me that his coun- 
trymen never disposed of their merchandize to the Nabobs and great Mus- 
sulmen in any other way than that of presents, which they found more to 
their advantage than the usual mode. They all understand Hindostané 
well, and comply with the customs of the people with whom they have bu- 
simess, even receiving insults with humble resignation. This may be the 
most profitable way of proceeding; but I doubt whether it will ever be 
adopted by Europeans, especially now that all the native Princes are as poor 
as beggars, and not able to be generous. 

We set off about three o’clock in the afternoon, went through 2 pass in 
a range of hills, near a village called Malkapir, where the opening was very 
wide, and at sunset we arrived at Singaveram. On the east side of this 
place is a river, I believe the Musy, the bed of which is very stony; but it 
was destitute of water. From this river the ground rises towards the town, 
which lies on the east side of a semi-circular range of hills. 

Thss town has a wall, and gates that are shut at night. 
pretty straigbt, and lined on both sides with the shops of banians. 
allowed tq pass through it without being interrogated by the guard, and put 
up in a stable that was given me by the Havildar, who commanded a de- 
sachment of Bengal sepoys, and who proeured us every thing we were in 
want of that could be obtained. I understood that this detachment was 
bere on account of the Company’s elephants attached to the. Bengal regi- 
asent at Hydrabad. For here they had better and cheaper food than they . . 
could have obtained nearer the encampment. | 
_ | arrived in the marning about seven o'clock on a high spot of ground, 

from which I saw Hydrabad to my left in an extensive valley, and the forts 

of Goleondah and Old Golcondah both upon rising grounds on the other 

aie of it. The air was sharper than I had ever before found it in 

any part of India, so that I was abliged to shut up the doors of the palan- 

keen. In the cold season, it is so cold here, I understand, that the gentle- 
4 . 
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men can hardly keep themselves warm; though I am sure the thermometer 
seldom if ever falls below 50°. It is the suddenness of the change that occa- 
sions the disagreeable feeling of cold. A change of 25 or 30 degrees in the 
course of six hours is common even in covered places. Were.we to take 
the extremes in the open air, they would not fall far short of 100. 

The country hereabout has a very barren and rugged appearance; and the 
range of hills that encircle it on all sides are remarkable for their irregularity. 
They appear as if they had been thrown upon each other, and you may often 
meet with an immense block with one of its pointed sides resting on a very 
small stone of the same nature. So that the visitor is afraid least a blast of 
wind might roll it from its situation, and bury him under it. 

This is probably the most barren spot which the Nizam could have selected 
in the whole of his dominions for a capital. It is remarkable that the tyrant 
of the Mysore chose a similar spot for his capital; for the neighbourhood 
of Seringapatam is, I understand, as barren and stony as the country about 
Hydrabad. It puts me in mind of some Tartar Princes, who kept a vast 
desert round their residences to starve their enemies before they could make 
their approach to them. With a view to effect such a defence for Hydra- 
bad, it is not unlikely that his Highness the Nizam confides the manage- 
ment of the country adjoining the Company’s dominions to the most 
rapacious of his Sirdars. This opinion does not appear so improbable when 
we hear it affirmed that the interior of his country is much better managed. 
Gentlemen, who have been there, pronounce the country highly cultivated, 
especially all over the Table Land, which commences a few miles beyond the 
western range of hills not far from Hydrabad. 

The encampment of the Bengal regiment, at which I arrived about nine 
o’clock in the morning at my friend Captain Mackenzie’s, lies about three 
miles north from Hydrabad, on the north side of a large tank called the 
Hussan Sagar. It stands on a rising ground, and in consequence of the 
many bungaloes and of the cottages that the Sepoys have erected, has the 
appearance of a small town. I was received by Captain Mackenzie in the 
most cordial manner, and introduced by him, as soon as possible, to all his 
friends and acquaintances, who, I acknowledge very gratefully, have shown 
me every attention and kindness in their power. Hospitality was exercised 
in the true Bengal stile. I had general invitations from the gentlemen who 
dine in mess together, and from Colonel Hyndman their commanding 
officer. : | 
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On the ground and near it are some hares and partridges, which they 
hunt and shoot; but they dare not pursue them nearer than within two 
miles of Hydrabad ; where nobody is allowed to shoot, lest the deer and 
antelopes, which the Musselmen delight to see in large flocks near their ha- 
bitations, should be frightened away. | 
Two days after my arrival I rode with Captain Mackenzie to the resi- 
dency; where I was introduced to Captain Kirkpatrick, then acting resi- 
dent, who received me in the kindest manner, and promised his assistance 
and influence to enable me to see every thing that was worth seeing. 
- The resident’s house is in a garden on the banks of the Misy, which winds 
round the outer northern walls of Hydrabad. It is built quite in the Moorish 
stile *, has a lofty hall, the roof of which is supported by large pillars. 
Round the sides of the wall, where the first story might be, are alcoves, be- 
hind the curtains of which the women might be spectators of what is going 


on at great entertainments below. Every thing was grand, but I think un- 


There were several outhouses for the writers and munshies in. 


comfortable. 
Cypresses 


the same structure. The garden was formerly a very good one. 
grew here toa great height, and vegetables and grapes to considerable per- 
fection. At present nothing was to be seen of the cypresses but the dried 
stumps, and the vegetables were not superior to those in the public bazars.. 
Hydrabad and the country round it have been always famous for fine vege- 
tables, especially for carrots, onions, and turnips; and among fruits the 
grapes are famous. This is rather owing to the climate than the soil, which 
I am told must be made artificially before any thing will grow on it. 

West of the residency, and not a hundred yards from it, are large un- 
wieldy masses of fine sienite. The felspar is of a beautiful flesh colour, and 
constitutes the greatest portion of the aggregate. ‘he hornblende is black, 
and rather harder than usual. ‘The quartz, which is the smallest portion of 
the mineral, is of a light green: it constitutes a. beautiful stone which takcs 
2 fine polish, and would do extremely well for building palaces. 

A resident at the Nizam’s court is nothing less than the Ambassador of 


the King of Great Britain and of the East India Company; and in order to 
support his character great attention is. paid to him. He has.an honorary 


escort from the Bengal establishment, commanded by.a captain. He is also 
allowed. a:surgeon. Both of. these gentlemen reside in their own houses near 
the resident’s;, but they. live with. the resident, as his table is kept by the 


*. Since that time-a noble. palace has been built for his accommodation. | 
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Company. All the servants pay him the greatest respect, speak only with 
the utmost submission, and with up lifted hands. This compliment is paid 
also to his European visitors. All this is thought to be of great consequenee : 
the Mussulmen themselves being ambitious and ceremonious to a degree. 
They will measure steps, motions, and words ; and glory in dothing more than 
to get the advantage over one another in the most trifling thing of the kind. 

The first Ambassador sent to Hydrabad was, I understand, = Mr. Johw- 
ston, who came with all the pomp of an Indian Prince, and msisted upos 
the Nizam’s coming out to receive him; as he had the advantage over him 
in point of some titles and insignia received from the Mogul Emperor: the 
Nizam acknowledged his titles to be valid, but pleaded a right to be visited 
first, as master of the country. It was at last agreed that they should meet 
each other half way. 

Captain Kirkpatrick is fond of natural history, and I understand hie 
brother, a Colonel in the Bengal establishment, for whom he acts here, is 
good mineralogist. The Captain was so kind as to show me a collection of 
minerals which had been purchased from M. Sonnerat. I expected from so 
celebrated a man to have seen a complete and well-arranged collection of 
Indian minerals; but I was disappointed when I found only a small number 
arranged according to the method of Wallerius, and almost the whole of 
them European; some with German, some with French, and some with 
English names. The only Indian minerals were a few that Colonel Kirk- 
patrick himself had added. All the tin ores mm the collection were ticketed 
galena. Yt would appear from this that M. Sonnerat’s mineralogical know- 
ledge is not even as extensive as his botanical. 

Many stones found hereabout Captain Kirkpatrick was 80 kind as to give 
me. Among these the following deserved most attention : 

Semi-opal found near Hydrhbad inland. The colour of the best is bluish 
white. Others partake of a reddish and somewhat fiery effalgence, when 
placcd between the eye and the sun. They have a glassy Instre, and are 
strongly translucent: Fracture conchoidal: hardness equal to that of quartz. 
Specific gravity between 2-09 and 2-063. They strike fire with steel; which 
I believe is peculiar to this variety of opal. When exposed to the air it be- 
comes opaque. Along with the opal are found chalcedony, quartz, and 
sometimes carnelian. Some of these carnelians are drusy‘on ‘the Outside, 
have impressions of regular forms or different kinds of ‘holes that are filled up 
with a soft ochrey substance. 

Chalccdonies DE different colours and shades, at é least I ‘eongider these 
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mincrals as entitled to that name; though their specific gravity is only from 
Among them I observed some very fine mocha stones, onyxes, 
and sardonyxes. Most of them occur in round picces, often with a fretted 
porous surface. The most remarkable of them are the following :—Cacha- 
Jong, pure white, surface uncyen, very easily frangible, strikes fire with 
stecl, fragments sharp-edged; fracture flat conchoidal, sometimes even. 
Transparent in small pieces, lustre glassy. I was long at a loss what to call 
this stone until I observed its transitions into onyx and chalcedony. 


Chalcedonies in large rounded pieces, hollow in their inside and of a 


The outside is a greyish white, rounded, penetrated 
Were the 


2°06 to 2°100. 


beautiful appearance. 
every where with small roots of plants, that are not petrified. 


crystals in the inside formed before, or after, the roots penetrated the stone? If 
after, how was it possible for them to penetrate the hard mass? If the stone 
had been in a state of fusion and crystallized in cooling, how came the roots 
not to’ be destroyed by the heat, or intimately mixed with the whole stone ! 
I observed .a curious mixture of different crystals in some large masses, 
consisting chiefly of quartzcrystal, amethyst, prase, pyrites, and calca- 
rcous spar. ‘The prase usually in irregular masses formed the basis. It was 
also crystallized in long slender pyramids in the middle of the substance of 
the stone. It has a leek green colour, and the colour of the amorphous 
parts is much duller than that of the crystals. On the surface it seems to be 
withered, and not unlike green copper rust. When fresh broken it has a 
glassy lustre; strikes fire with steel. 
The amethyst is in large crystals, not of the finest colour, striated. The 
quartz crystals are of different sizes and transparency. The calcareous spar 
is usually in very small proportion. The same remark applies to the pyrites. 
- The soil about Hydrabad is throughout gravelly, excepting where, from 
cultivation, it has acquired some vegetable admixture. rom attending to 
its appearance we may easily determine the composition of the neighbour- 
ing hills. When it is black we may rest assured that mica predominates in 
the granite of the nearest mountain: where it is reddish, on the contrary, 
as about the camp, there is a preponderancy of hornblende. Ina hole dug 
in this place, I observed the soil had a reddish appearance, and upon a closer 
inspection I found that it.consisted of felspar with a great admixture of sili- 
cious gravel. I went to the nearest hij], about a mile and a half due north, 
and found it composed of a decomposing sienite, containing much red fel- 
spar and white quartz, with some particles of red ochre, that, when ex- 
MM | 
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posed to the air, caused the whole to be covered with a reddish coat, and 
‘probably contributed much to the easy disintegration of the stone. The 
beds of which the rocks were composed were in the greatest disorder, some 
horizontal, others oblique. The surface of all the stones was as if cased by 
a coat an inch thick: that crumbled away between the fingers. This de- 
cayed part the next heavy monsoon will wash down into the plain; and in 
this manner the whole of the rock will be converted into soil. 

The solidity, which the ground near the bungaloes in the camp has ac- 
quired, renders it very probable that in time it will consolidate into as hard a 

mass as the granite hills themselves. On this hill I found a well or reservoir 

of water that had been cut through the solid rock. In it I observed beds 
distinguished from each other by horizontal fissures. Not far from the well 
is a small mosque, near which I observed a vein of hornblende setting through 
the whole rock, which I traced in both a northerly and southerly direction 
for a considerable way. It was about six yards broad. About half way be- 
tween the hill and Captain Mackenzie’s house, I observed the same vein 
again near a tank; and close to it I observed some rhomboidal iron-shot 
quartz. , 

On the road from the camp towards the residency, I found granites con- 
taining much black mica in a state of decomposition. The ground imme- 
diately under these stones consisted entirely of gravel, in which all the parts 
of the granite were discoverable, and the soil in their vicinity contained 
them in a more divided state, and was on account of the mica blacker than 
any other about Hydrabad. 

Returning one day from the residency, I took a different road in order to 
see the Hussan Sagar, which I was told was well worth seeing. In my way 
to it I took a view of a foundery situated on the right side of the road. A 
Venetian with whom I was unacquainted was the superintendent of it. They 
were boring some very large cannon; but were not at that time employed 
in casting any. 

The ground here for many yards deep consists of the gravel of decom. 
posed granites, again conglutinated together. Farther on, near the tank, I 
found the granites to consist of white felspar, a very small portion of mica, 
and a little quartz, softer than any other I have as yet seen. The tank, 
Hussan Sagar, contains in the wet season an immense sheet of water, and 
is a work worthy of a Nabob. The eastern and only elevated bank is en- 
tirely a work of art, and keeps within the bed of the tank the water that 
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collects from all sides during the rains, between the foot of the western 
hills and itself. It is nearly a mile and a half long, and in some places that 
require particular strength, 120 feet broad; but its usual breadth is not 
more than thirty or forty feet. The side of it which faces the water is 


nearly perpendicular, and constructed of regular square cut stones of stout 


granite. It has two large sluices, each of which has three stories, in which 
The whole 


one can go down by flights of steps to the surface of the water. 
is very massy, built of the same kind of granite, and cut into large square 


pieces like the banks. 
. The whole must have cost an immense sum of money. This tank waters 
Its 


most of the gardens about Hydrabad and a great extent of rice fields. 
water is rented out yearly for about 60,000 rupees to a man who parcels it 
out again in smaller quantities ; by which in good years he is said to gain a 
considerable sum of money. For the ground itself I understand the pro- 
prietors pay nothing, as it is unproductive without much water. But it is 
not every year that enough of rain falls to fill this tank. The inhabitants of 
three villages express their gratitude by celebrating the event with festivities. 
I had the pleasure of seeing it almost filled in the course of a few days’ 
rain; for ] was there in the middle of the monsoon which takes place in 
the month of August. 

This circumstance prevented me in a great measure from profiting by the 
opportunity of seeing what was worth observing, and collecting and pre- 
serving the plants that grow in this neighbourhood, which by the bye are 
very different from those in the low countries. I had planned an inland ex- 
cursion which the rainy season rendered abortive. I could not even go to_ 
Golcondah which Captain Kirkpatrick promised to get me permission to 
visit, an indulgence seldom granted to any European; and those who have 
temerity enough to venture without it expose themselves to bad treatment 
and to insults. The natives say that immense treasures, especially great 
quantities of diamonds, are heaped up there. ‘This in some measure ac- 


counts for their being jealous of European inquirers. 


contradict this. 
The diamond mines of Golcondah are not situated near that place. They 


are the very same that I have described in a former Tract. In the neigh- 

bourhood of Golcondah nothing is to be found but sienite ; and about forty 

miles west of it the opals and chalcedony already described. Golcondah is 

the repository of all large diamonds, to which, though the mines should be 
MM 2 
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in the Company’s territories, the Nabob has an exclusive right stipulated 
by treaty. | _ 

The name of the present Nizam is Ali Kan, a man more than eighty 
years of age, in so feeble a state of health that his death has been expected 
hourly for this long time past. He got a paralytic stroke by lying in the 
night (after being heated by a provocative) to cool himself in the open air. 
After having tried for along time what medicines from black physicians 
would do, an English medical gentleman was called in, and the old Nabob 
seemed to be the bettcr for following his advice. Upon this he returned to 
his usual indulgencics in spite of the Doctor’s opinion. This he still conti- 
nues to do though only half alive. It is astonishing what a quantity of 
provocatives the higher classes of Moormen use; and yet they live long and 
enjoy themselves. 

The dominions of the Nizam extend a great way inland. The climate 
produces abundance of wheat, jonnalu, and other dry grains. The wheat 
is much better than that which grows in Bengal, and is brought by land 
down to the coast by the lombardies, who in return take salt. I was too 
short a time at Hydrabad to ascertain the situation of the different districts 
or the revenues, which certainly would be immense were they better 
managed. 

It is said the Nizam confides implicitly in his Prime Minister, Munseer 
Mulk, into whose hands he has entirely given the dominion, and even al- 
lowed his daughter to be married to a young Prince, whom in prejudice of 
his elder brothers he has named successor to the Musnud. . 

I had not the honour of seeing either of these two personages, owing to 
the great official business of the resident, now well known to the public. 
This did not allow him time or opportunity to speak on trifles, though 
his inclination to oblige me was great. 

Of the private characters of these great men we cannot form an idea ex- 
eept by comparing their actions with those of persons of the same class of 

society, and making allowance for the political situation in which they are 
placed. Should we judge of them as of other individuals, their names would 
not be found among the virtuous: they would be justly stigmatized with the 
epithets of abandoned, unprincipled, treacherous, cowardly. He among 
them who is most courted and flattered may rest assured that he is on the 
brink of a precipice, that he is the first victim to be sacrificed to the ambi- 


tion of another, or to a stroke of policy. Promises and protestations ef 
triendship are then entirely disregarded. 
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It has been asserted that the Nizam possesses immense riches at Gol- 
condah. But I understand from very good authority that he is as poor as 
the rest of the Princes on the coast. ‘This must be owing entirely to his 
own mismanagement, ashe is not tributary to any, and possesses a country 
that is internally rich. 

Hydrabad, the capital of the Dekan, is avery large and populous place, 
bounded on the north side by the Musy, a small river, but rapid during the 
monsoon, when it is not fordable. ‘There is a large arched bridge over it 
leading to the northern gate, entirely built of sienite. It is broad enough 
for two carriages to pass each other, and is on the whole as good a building 
as I should have expected to see at Hydrabad. ‘The town is surrounded by 
a low wall said to be nearly square. The ground on which this city is built 
is uneven. Captain Kirkpatrick was so kind as to give me two of his hir- 
carras, who cleared the way before me, and procured me immediate admit- 
tance, which without them I could not have obtained. | 

I do not know from what motive; but no European is allowed to enter 
this city, not even an officer of the Company’s detachment. Some years 
ago, I am informed, they were perfectly at liberty to go to any part of it. 
In order to see every thing as well as possible I traversed the streets on 
horseback. ‘They are in general narrow, badly paved, and far from straight. 
The houses are mostly built of wood, few with upstair rooms, and on the 
whole they have a very wretched appearance. ‘The back houses, wherever I 
could get a glimpse of them, seemed to be much better and more spacious. 
But no man, and least of all a European, can get admittance to them: no- 
body indeed but the master of the house and his eunuchs. ‘They even dis- 
trust their sons, who after they have attained. a certain age are not allowed 
to enter the Zenana. Few women are seen in the streets; but they are 
crowded constantly with men and horses. The small sumber of females to 
be seen are either old Moorish hags, or Telinganas, and not the prettiest of 
them. In one part of the town dancing girls are to be seen in great. 
numbers. 7 

I saw several great Amirs pass in state. They have always according te 
their rank a number of horsemen before them: their palankeens are very 
short, and they sit upright in them. Few but themselves are allowed to 
enter the gates in such a conveyance: this being a privilege that must be 
granted by the Nizam or his Prime Minister. The Amirs living at the ca- 
pital are in fact nothing more than state prisoners; none being allowed to 
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go out of the town without particular leave of the Nizam: much less are 
they allowed to repair to the provinces confided to their care. 

As eastern pomp requires a great number of attendants, and large sums 
to support them, it is easy to see why the capital is so very populous. It 
makes on the whloe an appearance that may be called splendid in compari- 
son with the other native towns on the coast. I believe we may even call 
it opulent ; for all the money collected in the provinces is spent here; and 
merchants, though sometimes plundered, soon recover again, on account of 
the extravagance of the rich and the quick circulation of money. It is one 


of the maxims of a Moorman never to keep money. They care not for to- 


morrow: they spend their money among women and merchants as fast as 
they can squeeze it out of the poor cultivators, or out of the merchants 
themselves. I did not think much of the bazars that I visited. The china 
shops here contain a very miserable collection of things, and those of other 
merchants are not much better. The only place where any thing can be 
got is the Beghum bazar, of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The buildings best worth seeing at Hydrabad are the large mosque and 
the palace. The former is a grand building, the two domes of which are 
astonishingly high, engage the attention of the traveller at a great distance, 
and betray the residence of a mighty and wealthy Prince. ‘The street, be- 
fore you approach this grand building, is by no means qualified to prepare 
one for the sight of such an edifice. It leads to a gate where I was obliged 
to dismount and take off my boots. From this I ascended a flight of steps, 
and found myself all at once on the esplanade before the Mecca Masjid. If 
Iam not mistaken it has acquired its name from being built on the same plan 
as the great mosque at Mecca. 

Having no firman I was not allowed to go into the mosque, and am there- 
fore unable to give a description of a place that is so worthy of it. Frotn 
without I saw that the whole consisted of a number of beautiful and regular 


porticoes round:a spacious centre, where, before a burning taper, I saw the 


Mahomedan doctors upon their carpets. The pillars were amazingly lofty, 


and if I am not mistaken composed each of one solid piece of granite, the 
surface of which ‘was beautifully polished. 

Opposite the entrance is a tank or reservoir of water for ablutions. It is 
@ square place with steps descending ‘to the water, which did not appear to 
me very clean. I even saw some fellows washing their dirty clothes in it. 


I observed also here a number of beggars in rags, who made a most dis- 
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agreeable noise. I do not mean fakirs, but the same as are met in num- 
bers in all the streets of Hydrabad, who are even impudent enough to seize 
the bridle of a horse, and not allow the rider to proceed a step until he has 
satisfied them. 

On the same side of the mosque, near the reservoir, is the place where 
the mother of the present Nizam is buried. It is a small mausoleum erected 
of coarse marble, very artificially cut, which is said to have cost a great 
deal of money. It is always covered with flowers of which the Moormen 
are exceedingly fond. 

The Nizam goes to the mosque only once a year on a certain day, though 
his mahal or palace is quite close to it. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
palace, for which I am the more concerned as it is said to be one of the few 
places worth seeing at Hydrabad. It is astonishingly large, being, if we 
include the Zemana, several miles in circumference. The Zemana, J] am 
told from the best authority, is watched by a guard of women, probably be- 
cause women are much stricter than eunuchs in watching over the chastity of 


More than 600 beauties are shut up within the walls of the 


their own sex. 
Among them are said to 


Haram, for the use of an old emaciated cripple. 


be many Circassians and Georgians, and some Italians. 
The beghum, or wife of the Nizam, is said to be of the Vysea cast. He 


saw her by chance in his younger days when passing through a village, and 
took her away from her house. Her province now is to watch over the rest 
of his women, to choose and appoint them regularly, and, as report says, 
to prepare his curries, which she sends him daily sealed up under a strong 
guard. Whether it be true that a certain quantity of pulverized gold is 
mixed with them I had no means of determining; but as all Indians have a 
very high idea of the strengthening power of this metal, the assertion does. 
not seem to me very improbable. 

The Beghum bazar is a kind of suburb inhabited chiefly by Hindoo mer- 
chants of the Mahratta nation. It is situated.on the northern banks of the 
Musy, so that you pass through it when you go from the residency to the 


It is so called because the duties levied on all sorts of merchandizé in 


town. 
The streets are 


this bazar belong exclusively to the Beghum or Queen. 
very narrow, and the houses mean. I went only to the shops of the drug- 


gists who have as great a variety of things as many in Europe. But as they 
did not understand Telinga, and spoke only Hindostanee and Mahratta, I 
could not make the inquiries I proposed, in order to get some elucidation 
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of the Kalpastanum or materia medica of the Hindoos. I confined myself 


therefore to jnquiries about mineral articles, of which I shall notice the fol- 


lowing, as not every where to be found. I could get no other information 


respecting the places where they were collected but that they got them from 
Auanegabad. 

Steatite. Colour green of several shades, especially dark ones ; no lustre 
Opaque. I'racture coarse splintry ; takes a polish from the nail; specific 
gravity 2°606. It is used by the Banians of the country to write with 


upon wooden tables, which they previously rub over the j juice of 
green leaves. 


Senku sudda. Shistose tale. I was long at a loss what name to give this 


mineral, as it did not exactly agree with any discription that I had seen. It 
is used by the natives for giving a gloss to the surface of their finest 
~chunam * work. It is finely ground, put into a piece of cloth, and pow- 
dered over the place. It has a greenish white colour internally ; lustre 
pearly—opaque ; fracture irregularly slaty—soft; not very easily frangible 
Specific gravity 2°74. 

Here I may mention that west of Hydrabad ate some ancient buildings, 
the beautiful enamelled surfaces of which have hitherto braved the vicis- 
-situde of the weather; the colours are different, blues, yellow, red, &e. 


All are very bright, and look as fresh as if they had peep put on | yesterday. 
The art of doing this is said to be lost. 


Chalk of a yellow colour. It has neither lustre nor transparency ; but is 


harder than common chalk. It effervesces strongly with acids, but does not 
stick to the tongue. It stains the fingers, but is rather too hard for marking. 
It has an earthy smell, moulders in water and imbibes it, on which account 
its specific gravity is not easily taken. 

Spar. I conceive it to be connected with arragonite. It was white, 
translucent, in striated prismatic crystals; fragments rhomboidal, sharp 
edged ; specific gravity 3° ; 


5 @ffervesces strongly with acids. Used as a 
medicine. 


Spar in rhomboids approaching to cubes. It falls to. powder in the fire, 
sometimes effervesces strongly with acids, sometimes not. 1 conceive the 


first of these to have been bitter spar ; the second cube spar or anhydrous 
sulphate of lime. 


Calcareous slate. Its colour is a dull greyish black, its surface often 


‘* Mortar. 
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covered with a calcareous white crust that effervesces strongly with acids. 
I'racture perfectly slaty, and between the lamella are seen a few whitish 
calcareous. particles. T'ragments sharp. edged; sticks but very slightly 
or not at all to the tongue; has no, lustre nor transparency. Specific 
gravity 1°765. 

Lithomarge. Colour brownish or bluish red, speckled with white dots. 

The surface is very smooth ; it is fine grained, feels soft or greasy. It has 
no lustre nor transparency; fracture nearly even; very soft; adheres 
strongly to the tongue ; crumbles immediately in water, but docs not fall into 
fine powder. The softest kind soils the fingers and gives a reddish streak. 

Besides these minerals I found some fullers’ earth, greyish green internally, 
and a little scaly ; but corresponding in all its other properties with the well 
known appearance of this substance. . 

_ The only manufacture I have heard of in this place is a fine kind of 
combaly, and a very thick cloth for the covering of horses; the former is 
made of wool, and is 21 cubits long and 2 feet broad. ‘Two pieces are 
always sewed together. ‘The white ones cost about two rupees, and the 
coloured ones.from three to four. This manufacture might, I conceive, be 
much improved, and being of the texture of the common shawls, might by 
the middling classes of people, be used in their place. Perhaps they might 
I have not heard of any places in the Company’s 


The other stuff, called by the Moormen 
I fancy it must be 


even do for exportation. 
dominions where they are made. 
namdha, is also made of wool; but it 1s not woven. 
worked in the same way that the hatters work up their materials; it is very 


thick, and serves the purposc of keeping horses warm extremcly well. The 
common price of a piece eight fect long and four broad is four rupees. 

I went to see the horses that were for sale, and met with a fellow who 
poured forth a torrent of abusive language against Europeans. Some of 
the horses were very well looking animals but very dear. In the month of 
December there is a fair at Malligam, about 40 miles from Hydrabad, where 
horses, I understand, may be had very cheap. They bring them from all 
parts of India, being sure of finding a market at a place where the greatest 
part of the army consists of cavalry. In the vicinity of Hydrabad great 
numbers of horses are to be seen belonging to the cavalry. ‘They are of all 
sizes from fiiteen hands high to tattoos that are scarcely eleven hands high. 
This proceeds from the plan which the Nizam follows in paying his troopers. 
He makes every one provide his own horse, and pays him according to its 
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quality from twenty-five to fifty rupees per month; this sum, were it paid 
revularly, would be a handsome subsistance. As every Moorman wears a 
sword when he goes out, and the troopers have no uniform, it is very dif- 
ficult to distinguish them in the mob. 

The Nizam’s infantry amounting to about 14,000 men, all clothed and 
trained, was commanded by M. Piron. Since I left Hydrabad, this body 
of men has been disbanded and the French interest in the Dekan destroyed 
Another small corps of about 4000 men was commanded by Colonel 
Finglass, who I understand has been likewise dismissed. Both commanders 
had their jaghire for the payment of the troops, and the former had in- 
herited from his predecessor, M. Raimond, a large arsenal filled with arms of 
all descriptions. ‘This, together with the profits of collection from the 
Comam country, had given him an opportunity of amassing a large fortune. 
His officers, however, were not paid with a very liberal hand, and in con- 
sequence have left their families in a distressing situation 

These few imperfect observations were all I had an opportunity of making 
during my stay. Had the weather been more favourable, my journey 
might have proved interesting, and better answered my expectations. The 
greatest acquisition I made was the friendship of Captain Mackenzie, from 
whose experience and knowledge I have derived great benefit, and from 
whose correspondence I promise myself a rich harvest. He had always 
been attentive to mineralogical objects, and had lived a considerable time in 
that part of the country where the diamond mines are situated. Hence I 
was not surprised to find among his papers several descriptions of these 
different mines. 

1 left Hydrabad on the 24th of August, impressed with tively sensations 
of gratitude for the kind attention shown me by all the gentlemen to whom 
I was introduced. I arrived early in the morning at Singawaram, where, 
after having staid for some time at the Cutwalls Choultry, which is in the 
middle of the town, I learnt that a gentleman of my acquaintance was en- 
camped near the town with a string of elephants, which he had conducted 
thus far from Bengal. 

Owing to great care and attention he had lost _only six out of fifty. 
Whereas others before him had delivered no more than one half of the 
original number, and thought themselves lucky when not more than one 
third died on the way. This circumstance is not a little surprising, as we 
know that elephants usually live to a very old age, and on that account may 
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be conceived of a constitution capable of undergoing fatigues of all sorts. 
But the fact is quite different ; the least thing affects them. When thev are 
sick they can seldom be prevailed upon to take physic, and die in conse- 
quence; gripes is the complaint they suffer by oftener than any other. 
Sometimes they are seized with a sudden weakness for which nobody can 
account. Some hours after my arrival a large female elephant, thirty years 
old, died of the last mentioned disorder. She had been, to appearance, 
quite well tlie day before, had eaten fourteen sir of rice, the usual allowance, 
and was seized with the fit when going to drink. She laid herself down and 
was never after able, even with the help of two other elephants, to rise 
again. One of the signs, which the people that attend the elephants 
chiefly notice, is the dung: when quite red, it is a sure sign that the 
animal is in health ; but when it assumes any other colour, hey are equally 
certain that the elephant is diseased. 

~ The food of the tame elephant is, besides rice, the leaves of the banish 
tree (ficus indica) and rice straw; as that of the camel is the margosa leaf 
(melia azedarachta:) the former is acrid, containing a milk, and the latter 
very bitter. The price of an elephant varies from 600 to 1000 rupees or 
more; and that of camels, which on account of their hardiness are the 
most useful animal, is from 200 to 300 rupees about Hydrabad. 

Long teeth in elephants are not admired, they are therefore cut short 
before the animal is brought to the market, and a copper or brass ring is fixed 
round them at the extremity. In other parts of India, long teeth semicir- 
cularly bent upwards are esteemed a beauty in an elephant. 

The ground near Singawaram is very stony and sandy; hence there are 
abundance of palmeyras on the road towards it. Half a mile west from it 
I found several layers of iron stones perpendicularly cracked, and not far 
from these different kinds of trap scattered about. 

_ From this place I set off about five o’clock, and proceeded towards 
Malkapir where I arrived late in the evening. ‘The ground is very stony 
and jungly, and difficult to travel over. With a little brandy I conciliated 
the Headman’s favour, who made room for me and my baggage, together 
with my small guard of Sepoys, much against the will of a party of the 
Nizam’s cavalry, who had occupied the choultry. This village is at the en- 
trance of a pass through a range of hills running nearly north and south. 
The hill that terminates the northern range is called Pedda Gudda, and the 
two hills that commence the southern range are called Pedda and Chinna 
NN 2 
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Somconda. From what I could observe, these hills must be granite; the 
- ground at the foot of them being sandy, well stocked with palmeyras, and 
the hills abruptly and variously pointed. 

From this place to Narainpore you travel along this range of hills, which 
are pretty high. The ground is sandy and the road not bad; though the 
country be but little cultivated. I understand there is another road close 
by the hills ; but it 1s said to be very stony and disagreeable. 

Narainpore, a pretty large place, is the residence of the Rajah Narrain- 
reddy. It is situated ina pleasant country and in a bason formed by the 
hills. I put up in a garden on the north side of the village, where a good 
number of gan-carriages and tumbrils were making, which I was told were 
* for the Nizam’s army. ‘They are made here because the tummah wood (mi- 

mosa arabica) is cheap. This wood is brought from a place situated on the 
south side of the village, where the ground is better; for these trees delight 
in a black stiff mud, such as is common in the Guntir Circar, and along 
the banks of the Godavery and Kistnah. Last of the village are some barren 
hills covered with different kinds of silicious stones, though the main hill 
seems to be composed of solid sienite, as was evident from a well that had 
been dug at the foot of these hills near the village. Itis about sixty feet 
deep, cut through the solid rock; the sides of it exposed to the air were 
disintegrated, as was the case likewise with the heap of stones that had been 
thrown up near it. The sienite was internally of a reddish white colour 
with a great deal of felspar in large pieces. The disintegrated portions. 
looked whiter, being more detached from the felspar. This disintegrated. 
rock constituted the soil of this place, which contains a good deal of. clay 
on account of the great proportion of felspar contained in the rock. 

At the foot of this hill, close to the gardens where I put up, is a small 
river, in the bed of which I found large pieces of felspar of different co-- 
Tours, but mest commonly flesh red or bluish. On the top of the hills, Ob 
posite to the fort, are several towers. 

I wished to pass through the fort, but was prevented by a surly fellow of 
asentry, who refused me admittance until the Zemindar’s leave was ob- 
tained. I told him I had the Nizam’s. He answered that might be; but I 
must have the Zemindar’s also. As I did not wish to stay for that, I went. 
round the place, which was enclosed by a good wall, and proceeded towards 
Campula. The country here is cultivated and appears fertile ; the soil con-. 


‘taining more clay than | had before seen.. 
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It rained very much during the night, so that we were obliged to look out 
for a better shelter than the choultry at Campula afforded; this we found in 
a Telinga house. After the rain was over I went out with some of the sepoys 
to kill something for dinner, which after much fatigue was accomplished. 

The soil was stiff and black, and stuck to our feet so that we could scarcely 
disengage them. In a nullah near this place, I observed that this soil covered 
a thick bed of limestone or rather marl. This if I recollect right was hke- 
wise the kind of stone met with in small pieces in the ficlds mixed with a 
few fragments of primitive trap and granite. 

. We set off in the afternoon, but were obliged to halt again at Mungir, 
not more than eight miles from the former place. In preference to the Cut- 
wall’s choultry, I put up in a banian’s shop, as the cleaner place of the two. - 
In the evening after the rain I took a walk round the place. It is sur- 
rounded by walls and has‘a mud fort. -At its east end there is a fine pagoda, 
built entirely of a beautiful and hard granite. The country is waving, and 
descends perceptibly towards the east. On the west side of the town is a 
small river, the bed ‘of which is entirely sandy. 

Notwithstanding the constant small rain, I sct off in the morning and 
reached Nallagunda, where I went into an old but large pagoda. It was 
built of a strong granite, regularly cut. 

Understanding that an Amir commanded the troops that occupied this - 
place, and knowing how much the natives like being paid attention to, I 
sent one of my men to him with my compliments, and requested to be kindly © 
treated in a place under his command. LHe was so much pleased with the — 
compliment, that he immediately sent a chobdar with orders to attend me 
during my stay, and to turn any man out of his house that I should desire 
him to clear for my residence.. The man brought me to a very good house, 
inbabited by the Adjutant of Yezami, the Amir’s corp’, @ young man who 
behaved remarkably civilly to me. I staid in an upstair room with him for 
many hours, where numbers of hi§ sirdars came probably from mere curio- 
Among the Visitors was the son of Yezami, 4 little stupid 
boy, of whom however they took great notice. I was always addressed Cap- 
tain, which seems to be the name they give to all European gentlemen. For 
though I told them I was a physician, they still continued to call me Cap. - 
tain, and inquired of my servants what rank I held in the army, to which 
they think every European in this country belongs. From this man I learnt: 
that the Horses in the Nizarh’s cavalry get only three sir of pram per day. . 


sity td see me. 
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Their whole allowance is given them at once in the evening, which is thought 
a much better plan than stufling them two or three since aday. They ex- 
pose their horses to all weathers, as I saw them in all parts of the town, and 
very good ones too. Those in the stables are only kept for show. When I 
complained that a horse under my care was exposed to the rain, the sirdar 
ordered his own to be taken out of the stable and mine to be put in its place 
The hill called Nallagunda is close to the town, and has been fortified as 
well as another opposite to it. The stones appearing at a distance quite | 
black ; it is not unlikely that they may be of a basaltic nature; but the con- 
stant rain prevented me from being able to ascertain the fact. Both the hill 
forts are quite deserted and in ruins. 
The next day we passcd a ridge of hills, the stones composing which ap- 


peared to be a species of trap. The surface of the country was in general 


undulating and covered with jungle: the soil, as usually happens in the vici- 


nity of basaltic mountains, was black, mixed with some sand. Here and 
there it was entirely sandy, mixed with calcareous tuff in the form of gravel 
I observed also palmeyras and mimosas. We stopped a little at Cockrami, 
nearalargetank. The stones I met with were mostly porphyries composed 
of red felspar, mixed with quartz and hornstone, and incrustated with cal- 
careous tuff. Tarther on at Yemmalpilly the ground is quite black with 
abundance of red felspar and calcareous stones. But it becomes somewhat 
sandy again at Mertalpadi, a pretty good village, at which we halted dur- 
ing the night. Here, as well as in the former places, the inhabitants com- 
plained much of Yezami’s oppression. Cultivation was not carried on to 
any extent, and rice in consequence was very dear. 

Some saltpetre is made hereabout, a proof that this place must have been 
populous in former times, and that the soil is good. For saltpetre is never 
produced without both these requisites. 

From this we passed through an even jungly country near a range of hills 
running south and north. As the tops of these hills were all even it is pro- 
bable that they were of a slaty or calcareous nature. The soil was loamy. 

On the banks of the Kistnah is the village of Wadapilly, a pretty large 
place, and at this time full of strangers, who had encamped along the banks 
of the river. They were mostly Mahratta Bramins; were all mounted, and 
had a martial appearance. They had a number of handsome women with 
them, and were on a pilgrimage to Tripctty, a large pagoda in the Carnatic. 

Wishing to procced, I wanted to cross the river immediately in a basket 
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boat, the only kind of conveyance which they have here, but I was detained 
by some Peons who would not let me pass unless I produced a passport from 
the Nizam. I was therefore obliged to stay till my people came up, when I 
produced my passport. 

The banks of the Kistnah are covered with a black mould some feet deep, 
under which 1s a layer of limestone, breaking with a coarse slaty fracture. 
Of this limestone all the houses in the village and the adjoining part are 
built. This limestone at a certain depth probably constitutes the bed of the 
river. Not far from it is found a beautiful white clay which is sent to Masu- 
lipatam for cleaning copper and silver. It has no calcareous admixture. 

Thus much I have been able to say of the country through which I have 
hitherto passed. My observations I flatter myself would have been both 
more interesting and more correct if the constant rain had allowed me to 
travel more on horseback or to look about me at the places where I was ob- 
liged to stop. ‘The situation of the places that I have mentioned may be 
sufficiently known from the map; but it is to be wished that the nature of 
the country and its productions could have been more completely described. 
I shall take a retrospective view and give a summary account of the whole 
as far as my observations went. 

The tracts of mountains on both sides of Hydrabad are the highest that 
I have seen on this tour. They are in fact the Ghats or part of the chain 
of mountains that commence at Cape Comorin and divide the whole _pen- 


They are all sienitic, varying somewhat in the rela- 
As we advance east 


There are 


insula into two parts. 
tive proportion of their constituents in different places. 
we find smaller ranges branching out from the principal ones. 
likewise some detached hills composed also of sienite, but containing a 
greater proportion of felspar. Farther on (at Conrama) we find whole 
ranges of hills of a mixed nature, containing beds of primitive trap, of 
limestone, besides the felspar and hornstone, and quartz which belong to the 


These hills are lower than the granitic ranges, but they al- 


granitic hills. 
They are more even, 


most all run in a southerly and northerly direction. 
but not quite so straight as those we find farther east, which are of a slaty 


and calcareous nature as well as those near the Kistnah. 
If we notice the ground about these ranges of' hills, we find-it near Hy- 


drabad and the granitic mountains quite corresponding with the hills them- 
selves, abrupt, uneven, and barren. If the quartz predominates we find the: 
soil gravelly ; if the felspar, we find it clayey, and tinged red when the gra-. 
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nite contains iron. . At a certain depth conglutinating again, and; forming. a 
new kind of rock. This may be seen in deep wells. Palmeyras.and. a feve 
thorny bushes are the only natural productions of this country. ‘The pale 
meyras only grow where the soil is sandy and at a distance from. the hills. 
Where the hills consist of. trap the soil is more or less black, the surface is 
waving and covered with a variety of large and small trees, and with mt- 
mosas where the soil is very stiff. ‘This is the case about Nallagunda. 

Where the mountains are slaty, or of a marly nature, the ground will be. 
even and the soil very rich. In dry weather it will be like dust. The roads 
and paths appear as if gravelled and of a white colour, proceeding from 
small pieces of white tuff or conglutinated marl washed down from the 
nearest hills, and deposited in particular spots. Dry grains are the produce 
of the latter kind of country and soil; and rice, where it can be watered 
from small rivulets that stream every where during the wet season fiom the 
neighbouring hills. Were these rivulcts as. well taken care of as the Eliseram, 
near Samulcotah, they would greatly enrich the country. But at present it 
is depopulated and poor, and will in a short time be a desert, if it continue 
under the present management. Here the bed of the Kistna is deep and 
does not flow very rapidly. ' The fine black mould which it deposites is a sure 
sign of its coming from a country having nearly a similar soil. From Captain 
Mackenzie’s account the Table Land on the other side of Hydrabad, from 
which it comes, is a flat country with a black soil that produces dry grains 
in abundance. 

I would not however argue from this that the soil in the Guntir Circar, 
which is black, owes this quality to the river. JI am more inclined to ascribe 
it to the nature of its mountains, which as far as I have observed are mostly 
of the class of rocks distinguished by the appellation of trap, and by the 
strata of calcareous tuff that are found all over the low country. 

The basket boat in which I crossed the river is quite round, twelve feet in 
diameter and four feet deep. Some pieces of light wood at the bottom give 
the traveller a dry footing. These boats have a circular motion in the water 
and are directed by a man witha bamboo in his hand. Having crossed the 
river I found myself in the Palnad, which I have already described in a pre- 
eeding Tract. The ground from the river ascends towards Timmericotah, 
and every where presents large beds or layers of limestones of different co- 
lours, mostly greyish white, white, black, and red. . They have all a coarse 
slaty fracture, absorb moisture, and stick a little to the tongue. The black 
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limestone at first sight looks like plumbago. It burns quite white, a proof 
that the colouring matter is of vegetable origin. It is used for building; 
but the red limestone is found not to answer for that purpose, and there- 
fore is not employed. I have observed small veins of quartz running through 


this limestone for more than fifty yards. 


TRACT XVIII. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE CIRCARS ON THE COAST OF ORISSA. 


THE northern Circars are the districts of the peninsula which lie between 
Ganjam and the river Krishna, on the coast which is commonly called Orissa. 
Ganjam is the principal place of a district of the same name, situated in 
the lat. 19°. 24’. The Krishna disembogues itself into the sea south of Ma- 
sulipatam, and very near that place. 

The Ganjam district is the most northern province of those that belong 
to the Government of Fort St. George, and before the last Mahratta war 
had the frontier garrisons of the army of that establishment. It is moun- 
tainous in general, but it has also large and fertile plains which render it the 
cheapest to live in of any on the coast. Its climate is reckoned very plea- 
sant and healthy.’ The land winds, which are 80 distressing in some of the 
more southern Circars, are scarcely known there. 

Of its mineralogy I can say nothing more than that iron abounds in many 
places, and is manufactured, in the often-mentioned Indian way, into the 
necessary tools and instruments. The hills and mountains, to judge of them 
from a transitory view, appear all to belong to the primitive order. 

The next southern district is that of Chicacole and Vizagapatam. These 
are, generally speaking, mountainous, and intersected by ranges of hills lon- 
gitudinally north and south, according to the general direction of the pen- 
‘nsula. Those which I have seen were all of the primitive class. At Vizaga- 
patam, the principal settlement of that district, and the seat of a provin- 
cial Court of Justice, the hills form a kind of promontory at what is called 
the Dolphin’s Nose, a mountain of about 1500 feet high, which juts out into 
the sea, and forms, with those a little north of it, a kind of bay. 

The valleys which are formed by the intersecting ranges of hills are some- 
times of considerable breadth, and are mostly very fertile and highly culti- 
vated. The soil, by being a good mixture of loam, vegetable earth, and 
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gravel, is productive of all kinds of grain cultivated in India, with the ex- 
ception of Indian corn*, wheat, and cotton. That these articles are cul- 
tivated at some places cannot be denied; I mean only that they do not form 
part of the general crop of the country. ‘The inland parts of Chicacole are 
jungly and very unhealthy, and the rains continue there beyond their regu- 
lar periods. 

The range of hills which forms a promontory at Vizagapatam (the Dol 
phin’s Nose) continues along, and at a small distance from, the shore, as far 
asa place called Tiny, where they at once take a south-west direction, and 
run in high and close ranges toward the place where the Godavery issues 
out of the hills into the low country neara place called Rajahmunday. The 
low country which lies between the hills and the sea, and between Tuny 
and the Godavery is called the Rajahmunday Circar. It is at first very nar- 
row, as the hills commence their course from the sea to the south-west, and 
the coast runs nearly S. S. E. 

The hills as far as I have examined them consist chiefly of a species of stone, 
called pindyray by the Telingas, which is a kind of gneiss, in which adu- 
laria and other sub-species of felspar occur. ‘They run very high and in 
ranges pretty even at top. The valleys among them are very. narrow and 
unhealthy, and are inhabited by a race of men very different in appearance, 
manners, and language from the Telingas. Those I saw were all of a small 
stature, had big bellies, broad faces, and lean extremities. ‘They are very 
warlike, or, what is nearly the same thing, they are fond of plundering. They © 
were formerly, and are probably still, ruled by a woman called the Rampa 
Rany. In former times they were very troublesome to the inhabitants of 
the low country, but since the Company’s Government has been firmly esta- 
blished they behave very quietly. They make their appearance sometimes 
in the low country, but when they are stirred up by the Company’s Zemin- 
dars that live near the hills, as the Palavaram Zemindar, every mischief that 
is committed is charged to their account. 

Among the ranges of the hills of this Circar, there must be some of pri- 
 Mmitive limestone, as I have found many specimens of it on the banks of the 
Godavery, and further up among the hills. ‘The beds of the Godavery are 
generally gravelly with pebbles of the larger kind. They consist of rounded. 
fragments of chalcedony, carnelians, agates, quartz crystals, zeolites, and 


* Holcus sorghum. 
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indigo coloured corundum. The former are brought from the country on 
the cther side of the hills, where I have ‘found the ranges that come along 
the Godavery to consist of an amygdaloid, in which those pebbles are 
imbedded. ‘The corundums are found in this part of the country, and indi- 
cate sienitic rocks. 

The country between the ranges of hills and the sea is, with few excep- 
tions, free from hills, and consists chiefly of a fertile plain, watered by a 
small river, called the Eliseram, which often inundates the greatest part of it. 
The oniy high ground in this Circar runs from Rajahmunday towards Ped- 
dapore and Samulcotah, in a direction nearly west and east, and is altoge- 
ther alluvial, consisting of depositions of sand, and clay stones strongly 
impregnated with iron. 

The soil in the plain is a good vegetable soil, and very productive. Where 
it is mixed with animal matter, as in large villages, it produces saltpetre in 
great abundance. In avillage not of the largest kind, as Pittapore, 5000 Ib. 
of the best quality is yearly manufactured, and as much more might be col- 
lected if more attention were paid to the business. ‘The cultivators of ground 
use the saltpetre earth here as manure on their gardens and fields. 

The high ground which I have mentioned is chiefly covered with jungle, 
the soil being for the most part sandy and barren. Near the banks of the 
Godavery there are extensive beds of marl covered by black cotton soil. 

The land winds are in this Circar for several months of the year very vio- 
lent, but the low country is reckoned healthy. The valleys among the hills 
are notoriously otherwise; the jungle fevers being dreadfully destructive to 
all strangers that venture among them, particularly after the rains have set 
in there. 

The river Godavery, the largest on the peninsula, is near Rajahmunday 
about a mile broad, and when full, generally in June and July, it presents 
one of the finest sights inthe world. In the back ground there is an amphi- 
theatre of high towering hills; on both sides of a commanding sheet of 
water a beautiful and well cultivated and well wooded country; im it are 
seen floating, rafts of wood, whole trees, herds of cattle, and not seldom 
tigers ; among these are a number of men in pursuit of the wood, which 
they are endeavouring to drag on shore. These people are ridiculously 
enough called horse marines, as they sit astride on a log of wood which is — 
turned up before, and gives them at a distance the appearance of sitting or 
swimming on horseback. This will not sound very marvellous, as it is suffici- 
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ently known that some natives of Madras venture out to sca on two picces 
of wood slightly lashed together. The beds of the river are very deep, and | 
nearly on a level with the sea, which is at a distance of about thirty miles 
from Rajahmunday. This explains why in an inundation of the sea, which 
happened about thirty years ago, ships that had been lying at anchor in the 
bay or river of Conuga, were found drifted up to Rajahmunday. 

The banks on both sides are from twenty to thirty feet high, and consist 
chiefly of hardened clay marl, and black earth; great portions are therefore 
often carried away by the torrent, and deposited at distant places, where they 
‘form islands. There are some pretty large ones near Rajahmunday, which 
however every year change their size and appearance, and are often entirely 
swept away. When newones are formed they always cause much contention 
between the villages that lie nearest on the banks of the rivers, as the soil 1s 
highly fertile in them, and productive of the most lucrative of all crops, 
tobacco. Not far below Rajahmunday the river divides itself into several 
branches, which form larger islands or deltas, known to be the richest and 
most fertile landscapes in the peninsula. | 

The next southern district is called the Masulipatam Circar, and com- 
prises the plain between the rivers Godavery and Krishna. ‘To the westward 
it is bounded by the continuation of the northern ranges, which now how- 
ever take a more southerly direction; for at Condapilly, a hill fort near the 
banks of the Krishna, they are only about thirty miles from the sea. 

The main ranges and the highest at Condapilly are sienitic, in which gar- 
nets from the pyrope to the common garnet occur interspersed and imbed- 
ded. The rocks of the smaller ranges in advance of the main, are of the 
kind called pindyray or gneiss, as before mentioned. The country near the 
hills is somewhat waving, and the soil sandy: at some depth are beds of 
lithomarga and bog iron ore; and diamond strata make here their first ap- 
pearance. The mines at Mallavilly are, to my knowledge, the farthest 
north. Extensive depositions of marl, often covered with black cotton soil, 
are very common in this extensive plain, which I believe 1s not interrupted 
by a single hill or even a hillock. I need scarcely observe that the t:act of 
the country within a short distance from the sea is sandy, and at some places, 
ag at Masulipatam, it is swampy. | 

The Krishna river is not near so considerable as the Godavery ; it may be 
compared rather in point of size to some of the larger branches of that 


river. Its beds are also very deep, and mostly sandy. In some places it is 
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fordable in the dry season, which none of the larger branches of the Goda- 
very are. Its water is remarkably sweet and limpid. Of the diamond mines 
in its beds I have spoken on former occasions. Qn both sides of this river 
are extensive layers or depositions of marl, which generally are covered with 
the black cotton soil. 

South of the river Krishna is the Guntir district or Circar. It is bound-— 
ed to the westward, as well as to the northward, by the Krishna river; and 
to the southward it is terminated by a range of hills which strike off from 
the main ranges which have the general direction of the coast, and run 
rather in low and interrupted points eastward, where they approach the 
sea at Ongole within a few miles. 

The western frontier of this district is intersected by ranges of hills which 
run along the river. Some of these, as that which forms the south-west of 
Chintapilly, is of a grey transition limestone ; some are sienitic, but these 
are very unconnected, and appear only in high points, as at Bellumconda 
and Innaconda. Farthest.to the west and southward the hills consist of a 
fine clay slate which contains malachite in nests and beds, as at Agricon- 
dala. 

Near Innaconda is a basaltic hill, from which, as I have observed in ano- 
ther part of this work, earthquakes are frequently observed to proceed to 
ether parts of the country. 

The most eastern range in this district is sienitic, and runs in high and 
connected points for about ten miles west of Guntir, in a direction from 
north to south. The hills which form the southern boundary of this dis- 
trict are chiefly basaltic, and of some other of the later floetz formations. 
These hills are known for the variation of the magnetic needle, which is ob- 
served at sea at some distance from Ongole. 

From the ranges which in the Masulipatam Circar consist of the pindy- 
ray or gneiss, there is a continuation into the Guntir district, between 
the most eastern sienitic and the more western limestone ranges. 

The pindyray is here a fine grained mica slate, as the felspar * is not so 
observable as in that of the more northern countries. One of these hills, 
opposite Bezoadat, is in some places excavated for temples and caves, in 


* The felspar in it passes frequently into adularia, a specimen of which is at the India 
House. 


+ A place on the banks of the Krishna, not far from Condapilly. 
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imitation of Ellora* and Elephanta*. The low country or plains between 
the different hills and the sea is composed of uninterrupted strata of marl, 
covered with black cotton soit. In some parts the soil contains a great deal 
of common salt, as about Innaconda. Saltpetre is also produced in this dis- 
trict, but much contaminated with common salt. In some parts, asin the 
Palnadt, the black marl rests on a black limestone which yields particularly 


fine lime for mortar, &c. 
The next southern district is that of Nellore, of which I have spoken in 


the account of the copper mines. 


* Ellora and Elephanta, the caves of these places are well known and have been described. 

+ Palnad, a small district on the banks of the Krishna, noticed in a former Tract. 

N. B. Krishna, Krushna, Kishna, Kishtna, names of the river indifferently used by the 
natives. The second particularly by the Bramins, and the last by Europeans. 


TRACT XIX. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM CUDDAPA TO HYDRABAD, 
IN THE YEAR 1809. 


I HAD recovered my health so much during the year and a half that I 
had lived at Cuddapa, that I began to long for a change‘of situation, and 
wished, if possible, to go to a part of the country which I had not yet 
wisited. My application to government, in which I stated the true reasons 
for making the request, was immediately complied with, and indeed could 
not be considered as a great boon, since I changed for the worse in almost 
every point; from a civil to a military, from a quiet to an unsteady and la- 
borious situation, and to one withal which did not hold out the same ad- 
vantages in point of emolument; bit just such a one as shortly after most 
of the senior surgeons on our establishment were obliged to accept, and to 
relinquish their old situations to their juniors. I was appointed according 
to my own request, to the eighth regiment of native cavalry, which was 
then stationed at Talna, the most northern point at which the Madras army — 
has a detachment. I was blamed for this step by my friends, and I must 
acknowledge justly; for from this event I must date all the misfortunes and 
casualties that have happened in my family. 

I left Cuddapa in order to join my regiment on the third of January, 
1809. The weather ought to have been settled, serene, and cool; but this 
year it was otherwise. It had rained daily for some time before, and the 
fields and roads about Cuddapa were all under water. The small torrents, 
or nullahs, as they are called in India, were full of water to the height of 
aman, and the Penna, the largest river in the ceded districts, which we 
had to pass, was reported impassable. Notwithstanding all these discourag- 
ing circumstances we ventured out. : 

Our party consisted of myself, my wife, two children, a relation a boy 
about five years old, two nurses, a butler, a cook, and some other servants 
who attended the baggage. I rode generally on horscback. My wife and 
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the youngest child were in a palankcen carried by ten bearers, a nurse and 
another child in a duly carried by six bearers, and another in a bullock 
bandy, which is a kind of large box fastened on a two-wheeled carriage. 
This was particularly designed for an old Malay woman who had been my 
wife’s nurse, on which account she received particular attention, as is the 
custom in India. The rest of the servants either walked or had a bullock to 
ride on occasionally. All had their families with them; so that we formed a 
pretty numerous party. Of baggage or furniture we had no more than two 
cart loads and eight bullock loads, as I had sent all my collections of 
plants and library to Madras, to the care of my friend the Rev. Dr. Rottler. 
The rest of my furniture, as drawers, chairs, &c. I left at Cuddapa, and 
have never heard any thing of it since. 

In this way we moved from ten to sixteen miles in the course of a morn- 
ing. The tent, which every officer must carry along with him, was in 
general struck about three o’clock :in the morning, long before day-light. 
About four the baggage left the ground and the family followed. We were 
generally on the ground again an hour or two before the tent and servants 
could come up. We either stopped under a tree, or went into a choultry 
when one could be found. Indeed if the choultry was tolerably clean, we 
always put up in it in preference. 

The road from Cuddapa to Chinnir we found fully as bad as it had been 
represented ; for the soil is either loamy or black, and becomes deep when 
once thoroughly wetted. Luckily the Penna was fordable; for otherwise 
we must have returned to Cuddapa again, as we had sent on the tent 
sometime before to Cazapet, a place on the other side of the river, where 
we arrived rather late in the evening. 

We set out early in the morning, and passed several villages, as Maidar 
and Chintaconda, between which the road was so bad that we were obliged 
to send the baggage by a round-about way near the hills (where the country 
is higher, and where of course no rice can be cultivated) which renders 
this part of the country soimpassable. The tanks, of which there are a 
great number here, were, on account of the late rains, full of water, and 
in fact the whole country was quite inundated. ‘This to the Indian farmer 
is the most delightful sight imaginable; for nothing pays his labours so 
well as rich crops of rice. Every inch of ground here is cultivated: the 
population being just sufficient for such a cultivation. Every thing is here 
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cheaper than at Cuddapa, to which the greatest part of the produce is sent 
for sale. 

‘Lhere is no manufactory here, except of coarse cloth chiefly for home 
consumption. This remark, indeed, applics to almost every part in the 
intand places of the Peninsula. 

I arrived with my family about two o’clock in the afternoon at Dir. But 
as the bargave had gone a round of more than four miles, it did not reach us 
till late in the evening. We halted here the whole of the fifth of January, as 


our cattle had undergone so much fatigue the day before, and as we had got 


over so much ground already. Dir is a large handsome village at the foot 


of a range of hulls, the nearest and lowest of which are only about a mile 
distant or perhaps not quite so much. Owing to this and to the proximity 
of the Camil country, this place has ever been infested by robbers, who 
found shelter among the hills, or shifted from one country to another as 
occasion required. On this account we were very grateful to the village 
people, for sending us a number of peons in the evening to guard our pro- 
perty, especially as we had no Sepoys with us, without whom, I believe, 
none before us ever undertook a journey of such length in this part of the 
country. It is the universal custom to take such a night guard, not so much 
in the Company’s territories as in those of the native princes; who indeed 
without such a precaution would not be safe even in their own villages. 
The ceded districts had been but a few years in the Company’s possession, 
and the custom, which subjects the villagers to make good whatever is stolen 
in their village, had not been abolished. In former times large villages, it 
is said, were often attacked in the middle of the day by bands of robbers; 
but at present, in consequence of the vigilance of the police and of the 
courts of justice, they are obliged to confine themselves to nightly depre- 
dations, and even these are continually decreasing in number. 

I took this day a walk to the nearest hills, and found them covered with 
fragments of decomposing quartz of different sizes. ‘The hills themselves 
appeared to be composcd of clay-slate. 

The weather had now become as fair as could be expected in the season, 
and the air had some freshness in the morning, which 1s peculiarly grateful 
to all Europeans that live in India, though the natives rather dislike it. 

January 6. We left Dir early in the morning, and proceeded through 
a fine country bearing crops of jonna (Holcus sorghum). The roads in 
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consequence were dry, if they could not be called good. At Chamcel- 
murga, the first village that belonged to the Nabob of Canil, the axletree 


of one of our carts broke; but with the assistance of the village people, 
who were very kind, the damage was soon repaired. The adage, qualis 


rev, talisgrev, holds more correctly in India than among the more civi- 
lized nations of Europe. ‘The Nabob of Canal has found it to his advantage 
to be-always a faithful ally of the Company, and has always paid particular 
attention to officers passing through his country. His subjects or vassal ser- 
vants, therefore, without any order from him, will be civil to them, and 
will cheerfully assist them, at least when paid, which 13 far from being 
the case at other places. In the Nizam’s country the people are obliged to 
be civil; but they act with a reluctance which plainly shows the temper of 
the prince, who feels himself under the disagreeable necessity of being a 
faithful ally. In the old districts belonging to the Company, the natives are 
saucy; and where the price of labour and of the articles of life is not re- 
gulated, they will exact as much from strangers as they possibly can. 

At Maddir, a Company’s village, where we staid to-day, the people were 


at first rather uncourteous, but changed their behaviour in consequence of 
In general, a gentleman who speaks the language 


a friendly expostulation. 
of the country may in this way get almost any thing reasonable from the 


Hindoos in villages, even their houses for a night, if a decent choultry 
cannot be found. But in this case it 1s necessary not to have pariar ser- 
vants. They will then, as I have frequently experienced, furnish every 
thing required, and dress all victuals wanted, provided you sit down with 
them and listen to their stories. I ascribed the uncommon civilities which 
I every where experienced during the present journey to my having a wife 
and family with me. For to children Hindoos are always kind, and to a 
samsary (wife or honest woman) they pay great deference; particularly as 
there are but few gentlemen who travel in this way among them. There 
must have in former times existed a notion amore the natives of India that 
there were no matrimonial connections among the Europeans in their 
country, as to this very day our ladies go under the name of dora sany, 
that is, a gentleman’s dancing girl or mistress: and it is but lately that some 
ladies have opposed this opprobrious denomination, and insisted on those 

used among the superior classes of the natives; as ayagari in Tclinga, and > 
ammal in Tamul. In some instances the wives of Rajahs have given the 
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first hints and advised the change, which our servants ought to have done 
long ago. 


To-day the water, which hitherto had been remarkably good, was rather 
brackish. . 
There is a good deal of cotton cultivated in this neighbourhood, which, 


though not so profitable to the ryot as jonna, is usually more saleable, and 
on that account often cultivated in preference. 
January 7. The country through which we passed to-day was still pretty 


well cultivated; yet many spots of fine ground lay waste, owing to a want 
of hands, which was very perceptible in the Cantal villages. We saw at 
*times also wheat on the ground about a foot high and not quite ripe; ever 
in the best seasons it never attains a greater neight in this part of the 
country. We passed through a good number of villages, some of which, 
as Chintagudam, are large and well built, and have pagodas, mosques, and 
choultries. ‘The houses are all built of clay-slate, which is every where 
found here under the black and marly bed that constitutes the surface. 

We put up to-day at a choultry in a place called Paducanlu. In general 
we always availed ourselves of such accommodations, as they saved us a 
great deal of time and trouble in the morning which was occasioned by 
striking and packing the tent, &c. There isa small river near the village 


called Bockiléru, which takes a southerly direction. 


January 8. We made to-day but a short stage, though the roads were 


remarkably good, the weather fine, and every thing as we could have 
wished it. The waste land increased on all sides, though the soil conti- 
nued remarkably good, and some large populous villages were in sight. Yer- 
ragutty, where we remained to-day, is entitled to that name. 
small stone fort, with ramparts and a ditch. 
the houses built of stone. 


It has a 
The streets are broad and alk 
It is chiefly inhabited by Lingabaljis, a sect of 
strict worshippers of Siwa, who always carry his emblem, the lingum, in a 
large silver box on their breast. 


They are chiefly traders in grain and cot- 
ton, and generally rich. 


This remark, I believe, applies universally to 
scctarics, especially if they are enthusiastically inclined. 

Forage of all kinds is very abundant in this part of the country; but 
water is rather scarce and not good. 


January 9. The country remains in every respect as yesterday.. The 


weather being cool we travelled on with much satisfaction towards Nundial, 
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the place where the Nabob of Canil at that time resided. We arrived 
about ten o’clock, and put up in a tamarind tope, about a mile north of 
the town, as it is in general not very safe to come too near a place of the 
kind, there being always a great number of thieves and rogues about the 
court of a great man in India. 

We had scarcely arrived when we received a present of milk and grass, 
which was delivered as coming from the Nabob, and with his compliments. 
Such a present is always very acceptable, as it is difficult to procure such 
things in a large place after the day is somewhat advanced. 

Nundial is a large populous place in which the Nabob occasionally resides. 
The small river which runs on the north side of it supplies water both for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants and for the cultivation of rice. The 
town is surrounded by a mud wall, and for its farther defence has a mud 
fort near it. 

We were visited in the afternoon by the Company’s vakil, a Bramin 
under the immediate authority of one of the collectors in the ceded dis- 
tricts. He is a very necessary personage, were it only to observe the con- 
duct of travellers, as well as that of the natives to them: he left with us a 
person belonging to the Nabob, who was ordered to procure every thing 
we wanted, and to settle our accounts with the inhabitants of the place. 
This, on all occasions except the present, a traveller never should omit to 
do himself. For if it be left to the dubash or head servant, he either forgets 
it altogether, or he charges one half more than he actually pays. He never 
fails at the same time to impress the natives that it 1s ‘* master’s order that 
he shall pay no more.” In districts belonging to native princes, the inhabi- 
tants have no other way of getting their due than by refusing to furnish the 
people necessary for carrying part of the baggage or for showing the road. 
For were they to complain to their own superior, it is ten to one he 
would take the part of the traveller and punish them for their pre- 
sumption. In the Company’s districts the villagers complain in the first 
instance to the gentleman whom they consider as highest in rank, and who 
too often does not understand them; or he relies on the asseverations of 
honest ramasay who “ sures master they are too much greut thieves,” and 
when they become loud and troublesome he takes his advice and threatens 
and kicks them out of his presence. The next step taken by the villagers 
is to proceed in a body to the judge or collector of the district with a 
clamorous and exaggerated complaint, who never, or seldom, fails of get-. 
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ing them the utmost of their demands: or when _biassed, as it may happen 
to the best, he forwards the complaint to government; when the poor un- 
fortunate subaltern suffers severely for his ignorance and misplaced confi- 
dence. That the ill treatment, as it is called by the natives, is less owing 
to the imperious and oppressive character of gentlemen travelling in India 
than has been imagined, is evident from this circumstance, that officers 
are never better pleased with the treatment they receive on the road than in 
Mysore, where the Rajah’s government has fixed rates for every thing 
required; a list of which in English is handed to him ky a peon, who pro- 
duces every thing that is ordered, and receives payment for it. In other 
countrics it is advisable for travellers to take a receipt for what they pay 
from the accountant of the village. By doing this he wiil keep both the 
villagers and his own servants in check, and prevent them from imposing 
upon him. 

It must be acknowledged likewise that the natives of India are much 
given to take every possible advantage of travellers, and cheat them and 
plague them whenever they can do it with impunity. That the native 
princes are very sensible of the difficulties under which Europeans labour, 
particularly those caused by their own servants, is plain from the steps 
which they have taken in many places with a view to obviate them. Here 
the Nabob gencrally sends a peon to attend the travellers to the frontiers 
of his country, who is to provide them with every thing they want at a 
moderate price, and with a pint of milk and some straw gratis. 

In the evening we were surprised with a procession moving slowly towards 
our tents. When it came nearer we perceived that it was loaded with pro- 
visions. It was a dinner sent us from the Nabob’s kitchen, and consisted 
of a profusion of piléws, curries, pickles, &e. They eame unluckily after 
our dinner was over, otherwise I should have feasted upon the Nabob’s 
present with much pleasure. ‘The curries of the Moors are all made of 
meat, and are highly seasoned with spices, and swimming in ghee; whcreas 
those of the Hindoos are made chiefly of vegetables, and contain more tur- 
meric and tamarinds than the former. 

As nothing can be done without presents in India, I gave the people who 
brought the curries two rupees; but I was told in plain terms that they 
expected a great deal mgre. As, however, I knew that Indians are not 
satisfied however much they receive, their murmuring was of no avail. 

I cannot avoid observing here that the rewards or presents given to ser- 
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vants in India, though trifling in themselves, are in reality greater in pro- 
portion than those given in England or any other country in Europe. I 
mean greater, whcn compared with the price of necessarics, or of living in 
general. ‘Two rupees was probably as much as the monthly pay of any 
one of the men who brought the present; yet it was thought too small a 
reward for five or six of them: while a gratuity of three or four pounds, to 
which the monthly pay of a servant in England may amount, would be 
thought very handsome for an equal number for a trifling piece of service. 
I have known some gentlemen in high situations, who never gave moret han 
one rupee on any occasion whatever. A set of palankeen boys who had 
carried them miles, or a set of dancing girls who had exerted them- 
selves for hours, all were alike rewarded with a rupee. 

_ The government of the Nabob of Canil docs not appear very oppressive, 
and seems to have more system and regularity than that of the Nizam, 
The country thercfore is comparatively populous and well cultivated. 

Banaganpilly, a place which I mentioned in a former tract on account 
of its diamond mines, is about twelve miles west of this place. 

The black cotton soil, which is the prevailing soil in this part of the 
- country, I found ata village not far south from Nundial, lying immediately 

above clay-slate rocks without any intervention of calcareous marl. This 
Is a circumstance which I have no where else observed. In every other 
place I have uniformly found marl the substratum of this kind of soil. 

January 10. Soon after we left Nundial, the country became rather 
jungly. The bushes and shrubs on black cotton soil consist chiefly of 
some mimosas (particularly the Mimosa Arabica) and the Cassia auriculata, 
both of which trees yield a bark that serves remarkably well for tanning. 
But a jungle composed of them is usually very thin. The country had 
still a pleasing aspect ; but most of the villages through which we passed 
were in ruins. - . 

The ranges of hills, which had accompanied us all along on the right, 
became now much loftier, and retired to a greater distance to the east. A 
small range, that comes from Banaganpilly west of us, loses itself in a swelling 
ground on which the village of Gadamal!a, where we rested to-day, is situ- 
ated. The soil still continues black, but stony ; the surface here is thickly 


strewed with fragments of clay-slate and of quartz. 
‘Palmeyra trees make their appearance again here: in the ceded districts, 
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and in those parts of Canil, through which we had come, they are very 


scarce: they are asure sign of a poor and barren soil. 

January 11. The jungle increases as we advance, and of course cultiva- 
tion diminishes in the same ratio. 
before, only rather more stony. 


country with long grass on it. 


The soil however continues the same as 


I observed repeatedly small tracts of 


This on black cotton soil I had never seen 
before; it may be owing to the undisturbed operations of nature. In the 


Company’s territorics good soil like this is constantly interrupted by the 
plough. Ido not mean here to praise the Company’s government; I speak 
merely in allusion to the properties of that soil which produces an abun- 
dant crop only once a year; when it has sufficient moisture to enliven the 
grain thrown into it, and to revive the roots of those vegetables that are . 
natural to the soil, and which have withstood the action of the calcareous 
admixture. When the process of vegetation is over, the fields become 
bare in cultivated grounds; and on waste plains, as here, they are covered 
with dry grass, constituting a kind of natural hay. 

We came to Paramansala, a decent looking village, in which however 
little was to be got for ourselves and cattle, and being rather unwell, I de- 
termined to halt the whole of the twelfth of January. Of the apparent 
scantiness of all articles of life, and the causes of it, I cannot speak with 
any degree of precision, as I was not able to walk about, and make the 
necessary inquiries; but I think it isin all probability owing to the great 
proportion of Mussulmen who are settled in this village, for these people are 
seldom or never disposed to be industrious. 

Water being scarce, the Hindoos and Mussulmen take it from one well; 
and to prevent the Parriars from defiling it, they have agreed to fill the pots 
placed at the top of the flight of steps leading down to the well; every 
Hindoo or Moorman, when he finds an empty pot at the top of the stairs, 
fills it, and then returns for another load for himself. | 

January 18. We had to-day a long and fatiguing march through an uncul- 


tivated country, which became worse and more stony and rocky the nearer 
we approached to the river Kishna. Close to the river and all along its 
banks there are hills connected by lower ridges, many of which are naked | 
and barren. The higher hills are in general fortified, and were in former 

times considered as places of great strength. Murconda, at which we ar- 
rived to-day, lies on the banks of the Kishna. It is now but a poor place, 
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but must formerly have been of great importance : it is inhabited by Hin. 
doos, who chiefly live by the strangers whom they carry over the river. 
The fort is quite deserted ; it is not large, but is situated on a very elevated 
spot which commands the river; it is built in a most singular style, quite 
different from any I have yet seen in India; I conceive it to be the pure 
Hindoo style unadulterated by that of their Mussulman conquerors. It is 
full of small temples dedicated to Swamys, which would never have been 
suffered to remain undisturbed had the Mussulmen ever thought proper to 
occupy it. 

I omitted making a memorandum of the nature of the stones and rocks 
that are found hereabouts, but if my memory does not much deceive me, 
they are all granite or primitive trap. 

January 14. We were employed the greatest part of this day in getting 
our baggage across the river, which proved a troublesome affair, as the only 
basket boat at that place was small, and not in the best condition. My 
' wife seemed at first rather alarmed to entrust herself and our children to a 
vessel which, on the slightest accident, as a cut through the leather cover- 
ing, would infallibly sink and destroy them. But seeing that the first boat 
arrived in safety, she ventured to embark, and reached the opposite bank 


without any accident, except a good deal of fatigue, as a great part of the 
sandy bed of the river was to be walked over. The Kistna is here about 
half a mile broad and mostly very shallow; a few miles further down, it is 


rocky, and the water dashing against the rocks give it the appearance of 
the surf of the sea in miniature. I have never observed these basket boats 
used any where except upon this river and the Tumbudra, not even in those 


parts of Hindostan where simplicity in every thing else 1s carried furthest. 
About six miles west from this place is the junction of the Kistna 
with the Tumbudra, which of course is reckoned a place of great sanctity 
by the pious Hindoo, who considers all rivers as Gods, or emanations from 
the Deity. We saw the junction very distinctly, and it had certainly 
something inspiring solemnity. The Tumbudra appeared the broadest 
and the clearest. The Hindoos were most fervent in their wishes to be 
aliowed to discharge their sins by ablution in that holy spot, but they were 
obliged to be satisfied this time with a distant adoration, which thev per- 
formed by repeatedly lifting their folded hands above their heads, and 
saying, dhannam, dhannam, samy! ‘The watcr of the Kistna is here 
particularly sweet and clear, and my family declared it the finest they had 
QQ 
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ever tasted. ‘This excellence is ascribed to the Tumbudra, which is pro- 
verbially in this part of the country preferred to that of the Ganges. 
The bed of the river is a fine white sand, and in many places it is inter- 


sected by rocks, among which nothing but a pliable basket boat could sur- 
vive in bad weather. 


This river, like the Godavery, has yery steep, indeed 
almost perpendicular banks during its whole course, which renders it alto- 
gether useless for agricultural purposes, such as watering the countries 
through which it flows: both the banks are higher than the adjoining 
country as I ascertained by barometrical observations. 

The Kistna, as far as I know, is the only river in India in which 
diamonds are found. ‘There is a place not far from this, where the Bana- 
ganpilly diamond miners yearly employ themselves during this season in 
diving for them: there are others situated in the Palnad, a district menti- 
oned in a former tract, which the government of Madras offered lately 
to the public, but no person was found adventurous enough to engage in 
them. 

The man whom the Nabob of Canil had sent with us left us here, as we 
now entered into the dominions of the Nizam, where he would have been 
of less use than he was in the dominions of his own master. My servants 
I found were in general very happy to avail themselves of his services; but 
I thought always that I could myself with a good word, and a little 
money, procure things more easily than the peon, armed as he was 
with the rod of power, and disposed as he was to use it very frequently 


if I had permitted him. The difference is indeed very striking between the 
Company’s districts and those of the native powers. 


In the former a col- 
lector’s letter or note to the village people will ensure a cheerful reception and 


compliance with every thing reasonable ; whereas here the mandate with a 
person to enforce it met with sullen indignation, and often with a flat refusal 
when they found themselves strong enough to resist. The Hindoos seemed 
by no means satistied with their master, though the Mussulmen extolled 
him as a perfect saint. To me this at once explained his character, for 
pious, when applied to a Mussulman, means a man who lavishes his money 
upon fakirs and women, and has no mercy on caffres or unbelievers. 3 
_ © Qh, when will the Dharma Company take care of us also?” is the 
general exclamation of the ryots on the frontiers of the districts belonging 
to Mussulmen sovereigns. We learned here that the Nizam’s government 
had lately applied to that of Madras to forbid the receiving of their culti- 
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vators in the Company’s districts, as they had emigrated in such numbers 
that they were afraid of a diminution in the revenue. A rumour of this 
kind may have been spread merely to deter the people from making 
further attempts to leave the country. It is a common practice for ryots to 
leave their villages and take refuge in other districts, whenever they feel 
themselves aggrieved by the renters and zemindars; terms are then gene- 
rally offered and accepted, and guaranteed by the zemindar in whose 
district they have taken refuge. 

Masulgutta, the place on the banks of the river where we staid all night, 
has a large stone-built pagoda, in the verandas of which we put up and 
found ourselves well accommodated. The Mussulmen had defiled this 
place, as they have all places of religious worship within their dominions : 
the figures of the idols, as well as those with which the temple is decorated, 
were mutilated; and as the cutting off a man’s nose is looked upon as one 
of the most humiliating punishments for crimes, they have directed their 
pious Zeal against this feature of the Hindoo gods. 

We obtained here every thing we wanted without the least difficulty, and, 
for the first time, horse gram (Glycine tomentosa), which however was not 
much relished by our cattle, who had been always fed on Bengal gram 
(Cicer arietinum) ; it was as little relished by our servants, who were obliged 
to boil this gram, whereas the other required only soaking, and might be 
given to horses even without any preparation. This change in the bazar 
articles showed us at once that we had entered into a country where the 
soil and its products were different from those of that which we had just 
left. The horse gram is only cultivated on a red gravelly or loamy soil: on 
rich soils Bengal gram and other valuable crops are raised. 

My servants were surprised at the colour of the horse gram, which here was 
perfectly black, whereas usually it is brownish yellow; what grows here, 
however, is not specifically different, but a variety which is considered as 
superior to the common. 

January 15. Close to the last place is Jettabol, a fine large village in 
which many Moormen have established themselves. The country immedi- 
ately about it is rich and well cultivated. The curse of Moslaism however 
soon becomes perceptible, for at the distance of a few milcs all becomes 
dreary and jungly. Further on the soil becomes barren and stony, and the 
roads almost impassable. Palmeyras are now very abundant. 

We arrived early at Timgiinta where we were obliged to remain all day, 
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there being no other place within a reasonable distance where we could - 
have found a safe night’s quarters. This place belongs to a polygar, who 
is a vassal of his highness the Nizam: the village is large and has a small 
fort for its defence. The water is very brackish here, and as we had lately 
feasted on that of the Kistna, we thought it undrinkable. The stoncs 
Jying about are granite, in which a red coloured felspar prevails. 

January 16. We travelled to-day towards the Pangull hills, a small ridge 
that runs nearly east and west. The soil is red, but not so poor as it was 
yesterday ; here and there it is stony, and the loose stones are all fragments 
of granite. 

We passed some tanks, under which rice is cultivated. The country had 
upon the whole a very barren aspect, at least at this season, when most of 
the trees had lost their leaves, and the grass, which during another part of 
the year adorns the country, was completely burned up. We arrived about 
noon at Pangul, a village at the foot of a hill fort of the same name. I 
applied to the killedar or commanding officer of the fort for leave to botan- 
ize on it, but was civilly refused. The hills are not high, they are pointed 


and appear to be granite. There are plenty of fine cattle here, and provi- 
sions are very cheap. | 


. 


_ January 17. The jungle, through which we passed, during the whole of 
this day’s journey, was as unproductive as yesterday for my collection. I 
regretted that I had not been detained a month longer, as then every thing 
about us would have beenin blossom! ‘The weather, indeed, in that case 
would have been very hot, but the trees would have recompensed me for all 
my sufferings a thousand fold. The greatest harvests for a botanist in India 
are the hottest season of the year and the period just after the rains. In 
the first of these seasons he has to look for trees, in the other for annuals of 
all kinds. The road was tolerably good for our cattle and baggage; the 
pass, as it was called, was imperceptible both in its ascent and descent. The 
country was gently undulating with insulated hills at some distance. Wan- 
amparty, where we staid to-day, is the residence of a polygar, from whom 
we received a very civil reception, but for a long time we could scarcely get 
any thing else. The civilities consisted in the deputation of a bramin and 
some of his servants, to congratulate us on our arrival, and to tender us his 
services; they expressed at the same time a hope that I would visit the 
Rajah after [had recovered from the fatigue of the day’sjourney, and in the 
mean time brought me a watch and a telescope for my amusement. The 
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watch had never gone since it had been in the Rajah’s possession, and the 
spying glass had been quite dark. Some gentleman who had passed this 
place, had given it as a present tothe Rajah; “ In his hands it had brought 
things many miles off close within their reach, but now it represented 
nothing but darkness.” . 

The watch had never been wound up, nor did they know how to do it, and 
' the shutter over the eye glass of the telescope never had been opened. 

They were delighted at finding that the spell was so easily removed. But 
it required no small degree of trouble to instruct them how to prevent 
similar accidents from happening in future. The management of the teles- 
cope was particularly difficult for their comprehension. 

In the evening I went to see the polygar who had expressed a strong 
wish for farther acquaintance; and to please him, as I was told it would, I 
drove in my chaise to his cutchery in the fort. He was a good looking 
young man, a Hindoo, very polite, and I believe thought himself very con- 


He spoke Telinga fluently, but seemed to prefer Hindostany, 


descending. 
Our conversation at 


though I believe the former was his mother tongue. 
first turned chiefly upon the watch, and as he had heard that I had even a 


much better than his, he requested that he might see it, but was not a little 
surprised to hear that it had cost 100 pagodas. I am sure that he did not 
believe me, and equally sure that no zemindar, polygar, or any other Hin- 


doo, who styles himself a Rajah, in the country would give half the price 


for the best watch England can produce. They are always much pleased 


and ready to take a gun, a watch, looking-glass, &c. as a present, but they 
would never think of paying more for it than the value of the gold or silver 
about it. The Moormen are somewhat though not very different in this 
respect. The thermometer, which at the request of my morning visitors I 
had brought along with me, was matter of great astonishment to the Rajah, 
particularly when he plainly saw that heat could be measured by it; which 


at the beginning he seemed to consider as fabulous, or as a trick similar to. 


those of his jugglers. He introduced a brother of his whose foot was in a 
leprous state, a disease to which these people are as much exposed as those 
of meaner classes; as neither the cause nor remedy of such a nauseous disorder 
is known. 


His house I had not an opportunity of seeing, as it lay in what was called: 


the inner fort. ‘The cutchery in which he received me was rather mean; it 
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was situated in the outer fort, which, like the inner, consisted merely of a 
high mud wall. 


A detachment of the Nizam’s horse was quartered in the village to collect 
the revenue; this is the custom, for without compulsatory measures none 
of the petty vassals of his Highness would ever think of paying their 
tribute. 


January 18. The country was mostly jungly during the whole of this 
Jong day’s journey, and it was scarcely possible to discover any vestige of a 
road. ‘There were, however, but few stones, and these few were granitic. 


At a distance to the eastward appeared a high range of hills running in a 
north and south direction. 


Small clusters of hills were visible in different 
points, and we halted to-day under a hill that was fortified, a place called 


Gunpir. This place must in former times have been of some consequence, 
probably the seat of a grandee of the Nizam’s court, as the mosque in 
which we put up was one of the finest buildings I have seen of the 
kind. It was built entirely of quarry stones, had a great number of arches, 
and was the largest mosque I have ever seen, except the one at Hydrabad. 
The fakir who had the charge of it told us it was built 300 years ago; 
consequently, at a time when the power of the Moguls waz in its highest 
lustre, when the country was so far flourishing, that it had not been ravaged 
by petty contending factions, which in later times have so utterly destroyed 
and impoverished the territories which were subject to the Mussulman 
powers. At present I think even the Nizam would find it difficult to con- 
struct a building of this kind in this part of the country; for, supposing 
him to have money enough for the purpose, he could scarcely find hands 
to execute his orders, unless he were to send them from Hydrabad. | 

That this country has been more populous at a former period, and that it 
has been highly cultivated, appears evident from numerous proofs. ‘Traces 
of ruined towers and villages are to be found all over the jungle, and marks 
of the old divisions of the land and of former cultivation may be distinctly 
seen. It is asad reflection, but a true one, that as long as this country 
continues under the dominion of a Mussulman, it will invariably proceed 
on in desolation, and will in a short time be a desert, in which no human 
being will be found except some straggling lombardies with their herds, 


Destruction is the delight of a pious Mussulman—He is the destroying 
angel! 
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Every thing was dear here; the fakir however obtained for us what we 
wanted, and seemed to be very grateful for the rupee which he received as 
a gratuity. Mosques are generally used in India as places of repose for 
travellers; and where a fakir has the superintendance of them, they are 
much cleaner than other choultries. 

January 19. We passed through a country exactly similar to that of 
yesterday, and on our arrival at Allir, we put up in a pagoda which was 
small but clean. The buildings in which this Swamy, a long-tailed monkey, 
the generalissimo of Ramaswamy’s forces, presides, are every where open 
for the accommodation of travellers, and are in fact the only Hindoo places 
of worship to be found at present in his Highness the Nizam’s dominions. 
I cannot divine why Hannamunti should be the god or protector of travel- 
Jers, unless it be that the wind, which the word in Sanscrit implies, is 
thought particularly necessary in order to enable a traveller to proceed 
comfortably on his journey. In some places I understand this god is in- 
voked as the emblem of life: spirit, analogous to wind. | 

The sanctuaries of the other Hindoo deities are all defiled by the vile 
bigots the Moormen, and these are tolerated, probably because they are 
looked upon as more like choultries than places of worship. There was 
some rice cultivated near this village. | 

January 20. We met to-day with a detachment of the Nizam’s horse, 
who so far behaved well as not to meddle with us nor abuse us, as ten years 
ago would have been the case. Fear, however, is at present the only 
motive that keeps them quiet, for in their hearts they are full of rancour; I 
say this of that part of the Nizam’s army only which is not officered by 
Europeans ; and his peaceable subjects, particularly the Hindoos, have dif- 
ferent interests and different wishes. 

The country here still remains a wilderness, but the jungle is very pro- 
ductive of fine grass, which yields food to numerous herds of cattle belong- 
ing to the lombardies. Here these people seem to be at home, if the place 
to which they retire with their cattle, after an expedition to the coast or to 
distant inland countries, may be called their home; here they reside when 
they are not upon such expeditions, or when not employed by a campaigning 
army, to which in India they are an indispensable appendage. 

We passed a few small villages in which rice was chiefly cultivated. 

January 21, The country and its productions were just as yesterday. 
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We staid at Funucknagur, a large village with a fort, where provisions 
were pretty cheap. 

January 22. T'rom this last place the country takes a different appcar- 
ance; it becomes waving like the Mysore, and there are no hills in sight ; 
the soil is red, it is a good mixture of gravel, loam, and vegetable earth, 
and produces excellent crops of rice. It changed however for the worse 
again before we came to the end of our day’s journey. Jungle covered 
the whole country round, and the unfruitful soil was strewed with stones. 
Had we been asleep in our palankeens during the whole of our journey, 
the appearance of the village Shapore, in which we halted, would have 
sufficiently indicated the poverty of the country, for we had not seen a 
more miserable one during the whole of our journey, at least we had never 
been obliged to put up in one so bad during the night; we could not even 
get a drop of milk for our breakfast. ‘The water during the last three days 
was good and sweet. ; 

On some stony ground near the road we passed by some lime kilns; the 
lime stone which they burn is a calcareous tuff, which is found in most parts 
of India, as a deposition from tanks. 

January 23. We had buta short march to Shumsabad, which is a large 
town, built on a rising ground, and the seat of a grandee of the Nizam’s 
court. The cyprus gardens, which make their appearance here, gave the 
place a solemn aspect, and reminded us of Bengalore, a town so dear 
to my family. The walls round the city are built of stone, the streets are 
generally broad, but the houses are mean. We encamped close to the 
town in a place enlcosed with a hedge, and were not disturbed, which, near 
such a place, is seldom the case in India. 

As the country resembles Bengalore so closely, we expected to treat our- 
selves with the same kinds of fruit which abound in that country, and which 
this place, if in proper hands, would equally produce; but we could get 
nothing except a few small guavas, and for them we paid handsomely. 

- [ have already observed that the country here resembles the Mysore, and 

as it is nearly on the same elevation with Veniatigherry, at the commence- 

ment of the Mysore Table Land, the climate contributes to the similarity ; 

for in the mornings we found it rather cold, and during the day never too 

hot: the high grounds are long, waving, and the valleys between them 

rather shallow. The soil is red and fertile in the valleys and gravelly on 
1 
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the high grounds. To the northward many pointed mountains and ranges 
of hills make their appearance. The well water is very good. 

January 24. We came soon in sight of Hydrabad, the capital of the 
Dekan, and the residence of the Nizam. It had a pretty appearance with 
its high minorets and large buildings rising above the thickly crowded man- 
sions of the vulgar. Onrall sides of it are hills; those to the west, among 
which Golcondah is the most remarkable, approach nearest; all have a 
northerly direction, and none are very high except those at a great distance 
east of the place. 

We passed through the suburbs, and, what astonished me, without 
being once abused by a pious Mussulman. What a difference from the 
treatment which I saw and experienced ten years previous! At that time 
it was with the utmost difficulty that I could get admission into the city, 
and, when unprotected, I seldom passed a Moorman without receiving an 
opprobrious appellation: now the gates were wide open, English sepoys 
were seen parading every where in the streets, and many a Moormaty as he 
passed would salute us with a salam. 

We came about noon to Secunderabad, the English cantonment about 
three miles north of the city. It had become quite a large and handsome 
place, and was very different from what I had seen it in 1798. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, the superintending surgeon, had been good enough to procure a 
house for me and my family; and the commanding officer, Colonel Mon- 
tresor, permitted me to remain until I should see my family comfortably 
settled, as in those troublesome times it did not appear advisable to take 
them with me to Jalna. 

To give the reader a more accurate idea of the height and the tempe- 
rature of the country which we passed, I' have thouglit i¢ worth while to. 
msert the following table of the heights of the barometer and thermometer. 
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: Place. | Barometer. Thermometer. 
a2 
Jan. Morn.| Noon.| Even. | Morn.| Noon. | Even. 
1809. 
Cazapetta............ ze : 
Al DUE ccsutesuceeekees ‘3 ‘ise 
5S)... .... eewess 76 : 
6 | Maddur re 78 : 
7 | Padacanlu deta 74 ° 
8 | Yerragutty .......... 80 
9 | Nundial ..........+. 78 
10 | Gadamala............ ‘74 es 
11 | Paramansah ......... 75 - 
12 coe 88 74 
| ee |e arr eis ee 
Miurconda ....... eaces 78 5 
14 | Ditto........ a Me 
15 Jettabol........ eoecne 76 o 
16.7... ees at 82 
17 Wanamparty . sGiaiee eee 82 71 
18 | Gonpir........ ierie-es 73 
19° 1 ANUP 0 oswieececes . 70 
20 | Rajampore........... : 74 
21 |F urrucknagur .. ae ; 71 
22 | Shapir . .......cce0e 70 
Shamsabad .......... 


The incidents in a journey in India, particularly through a country depo- 
pulated and desolate, as was the case with the greatest part of that through 
which we came on our way to Hydrabad, can be but few and uninteresting : 
hence a journal of it can only be worth the attention of the reader, as far 
as it records facts relating to natural history, antiquities, and the general 
character of the inhabitants, and the causes physical or moral of its devasta- 
tion and desolation. 

For botanical observations the season in which I travelled was most unfa- 
vourable, as the trees were mostly leafless, and the tapestry of the ground 
faded and burnt up. In my mineralogical pursuits I hoped to be very suc- 
cessful, as the accounts of the country, which I had previously received, led 
me to expect much novelty. But in these expectations I was considerably 
disappointed, as I did not find a single mineral arent from what I had 
seen in other parts of the country. 
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I have ascertained however to what natural divisions of the country the 
different districts through which we passed belong; their aspect, climate, 
elevation, productions, and general character: and of these I shall give a 
summary account, in the way which I have followed in some of the pre- 
ceding Tracts. | 

The ceded districts, and of these I can speak with some confidence, as I 
resided nearly two years in them, when taken in a political point of view, 
are those countries of the dominions of the Sultan of Mysore, which had 
fallen to his Highness the Nizam’s share in the late partition, and which 
were shortly after transferred by him to the Company, for the payment of 
the troops in his territories, which are called the subsidiary force of Hydra- 
bad. I believe the revenue was estimated at seventeen lacs of pagodas, 
which is equal to about 680,000/. But it is said that by proper manage- 
ment they will yield ten lacs more. 

The southern parts of this country consist of. valleys lying. between the 

Ghauts, which: stretch from near Colar, in Mysore, as far north as Gurum- 
conda, and from thence west towards the Nidgcull and Sira inland moun- 
tains. 
North of these are the districts of Cuddapa, Gooty, and Bellary. These — 
are bounded on the south by. the hilly districts above mentioned ; the rocks 
in which are almost all granite or sienite. In point of elevation they are 
considerably lower than the lowest valley among those mountains, as is very 
evident when we descend from the hills near. Cuddapa into the district. 
The western frontiers are the hills from Nidgcull.to Sira; among which the 
hill forts of Paghur and Bellary are best known. The Tumbudra and 
Kistna rivers form the boundary on the north side. Low ranges: of hills, 
consisting of silicious schistus and hornstone, of clay slate, .slate.clay,. and 
wacke, run along the eastern frontiers of the. Cuddapa district.. Among 
these hills there are many fine valleys which belong to the Zillah of Cuddapa. 
These hills recline on the most eastern, branch; of the Ghauts, which are 
highest at the. points called the Pulicat Mountains; and run from. thence in 
an interrupted ohain- through the: Nellore district towards Guntis, Inna- 
conda, and Condapilly, where they allow. the. Kistna to slip through the 
Guntir district into the sea. 

This large plain is intersected in different directions by low ranges of hills, 
which branch off and lose themselves among the southern granite ranges. 
The most western branch is that on which Pennaconda is situated.. At the. 
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bottom [ found the rocks mostly hornblende, and, at the top, consisting of a 
sandstone mixed with mica, which frequently runs through it in perpendi- 
cular bands, and forms, when the sand is disintegrated or detached, a kind 
ef honey-combed edge. Thesc hills are very naked of trees, and have alto- 
gether a very barren appearance. ‘They are pretty straight at top. I have 
only crossed them near a place called Nimadola on the east side, and at 
Pennaconda, at their western side. They have a parallel direction to the 
high sienitic ranges which run through the Mysore from north to south. 

On the east side of this range there are several groupes of hills and small 
ridges, mostly composed of sienite, abounding in felspar, and containing a 
good deal of hornblende. The next interesting range of hills is that in 
which the Gooty mountain is the most prominent. This mountain stands by 
itself between two branches which divide south cf Gooty and run north, the 
one on the west and the other on the east side of this mountain. This moun- 
tain, as well as the range on the west side of it, is composed of sienite in 
which red felspar prevails. There often occurs in it, massive or in plates, a 
green stone which does not look unlike jade, of a grass green colour, re- 
sinous lustre, and soapy feel. The barometer on the top of the hill near the 
flag-staff stood at 27-93 inches, and near the gate of the petta (town) below 
at 28°89. The thermometer was 82°. This gives the height of the hill 
988°5 feet above the pitta, and 2245°5 feet above the level of the sea. 

The hills on the east side of Gooty } passed in the night. They are very 
rugged and interrupted, and the stones which I found on the road were 
mostly sienite. They are covercd on the east by a range of floetz trap rocks 
consisting of conglomerate, containing jasper, flint, hornstone, &c. united 
by a silicious cement. At the bottom of these hills I found in detached 
pieces, heliotrope, porcelain jasper, red, black, and striped jasper, and 
oe in six sided prisms. 

The late Tippoo Sultan, who seems to have been attentive to every thing 
that promised to be useful to himself and his empire, conceived that the 
jaspers and flints in this conglomerate would make good gun flints, and or- 
_ dered a quarry to be opened from which many cart loads of the best. were 
sent. to Seringapatam. ‘There still continue, as I wag told, some. store 
houses full of them at Raylcheru, a place at the foot of these hills. It-would 
seem that they did not answer the purpose, as the work was soon ordered to 
be discontinued. : : 

Farther east are other ranges. of hills which are rather low, and rum even 
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at top. Among these, especially towards the north, appear table hills, or 
conical hills truncated at top and presenting a flat summit. These summits, 
in some parts of the Carnatic and the Mysore, are often very extensive, and 
are cultivated and inhabited. In the low country west of them, as near Tar- 
patry, there occurs a silicious schistus with vegetable impressions, and not 
far from it hornblende in large decomposing masses, in: concentric, inch 
thick layers. These hills are known by the name of the Ganjicotta Hills. 
There is a gap in them at this place through which the Penna river has 
forced its way into the plain of Cuddapa. This gap would seem to have been 
formed by a violent operation of nature, as it is very narrow, and its oppo- 
site sides almost perpendicular. On the southern precipice is the hill fort of 
Ganjicotta, which has given its name to the whole range of hills. ‘The rocks 
at the summit of this hill are a stratified iron-shot sandstone, which rests 
on a stratified flinty slate. ‘This range has a barren appearance, and is 
almost naked of trees. It runs for some distance to the north north-east, and 
then turns directly east and connects itself with ‘those of Banaganpilly, 
which contain crystallized diamonds in a conglomerate belonging to the 
newest floetz trap, if not to an alluvial formation. 

In the country at the foot of these hills, and especially on the banks of 
the Penna, appears a limestone rock of a black colour, which from its gra- 
nular texture obviously belongs to the primitive class of rocks. 

The country lying between these ranges of hills is, generally speaking, plain 
and even, and connected with the low country on the coast. Near the 
sienitic ranges indeed it is more waving and higher, as west of Gooty and 
west of Pannacunda. ‘The soil in the large plains is universally the black 
cotton svil, having a sub-soil of calcareous marl resting either on connec: 
limestone or on clay slate. - 

A red loamy, gravelly, sandy, and all other varieties of soil, occur fre- 
quently at the foot of or near the different ranges of hills which either en- 
compass or intersect this part of the country; yet even in the valleys among 
the hills the black cotton soil very frequently appears. The other varieties 
of soil seem to be only superficial, and to be washed down from the hills by 


the rains. 
The natural productions of the black cotton soil are the mimosa arabica, 


(gum arabic tree); the cassia auriculata, used for tanning; the jatropha 


glauca, aristolochia bracteata, some species of euphorbia, and a few other 


annuals. I*ew trees will thrive in it: the tamarind and jamblang are the 
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only fruit trees that I remember to have seen growing on it in topes. The 
margosa and ficus bengalensis I have observed near villages. There is in- 
deed a great scarcity of all kinds of trees in the ceded districts, and gentle- 
men who have camels find it a difficult thing to procure food for them. I 
have observed the same scarcity of trees in all countries where this soil pre- 
vails. 

It would be endless or impossible to enumerate tle natural productions of 
the loamy and other soils, as they comprise, according to their peculiarities, 
all the botanical productions of the country. The mountainous ranges, 
which form the eastern boundary, may be remarked as peculiarly rich. Trees 
grow on many parts of them to a very great height; among which the red 
sandal wood tree *, which is used about Cuddapa for building, is particu- 
larly distinguished. 

The climate and temperature are such as might be expected in a low flat 
country in this latitude, not only at a considerable distance from the sea but 
separated from it by thick ranges of hills and mountains. ‘The mean heat 
according to my meteorological journal which I kept at Cuddapa is 86”. 
The highest point to which the thermometer rose was 105’, the lowest to 
which it sank 71°. In Gooty and Bellary the heat is said to be much greater, 
at which I am rather surprised as Gooty is much more elevated above the 
sea than Cuddapa. All over India the months of April and May are the 
hottest in the year. At that season the hills here are all on fire, and present 
a spectacle, the magnificence of which is easier conceived than described 
Yet there are here no real land winds; not such at least as those which I have 

described on the coast. Short puffs of them indeed sometimes precede rain 
from the eastern hills. ‘They have by no means any regularity in the times 
' at which they set in, and during which they last; nor are they accompanied 
by the same phenomena as on the coast. 

The rains here set in generally much sooner than they do in the Mysore, 
and during the months of May and June they are heavier than in that coun- 
try. It happens however not unfrequently that this district is visited with a 
long drought. ‘This was the case in 1807, the year before I went to the 
country. The calamity produced was so great that from ten to twenty thou- 
sand head of cattle died for want of food in a few. months. 


The great mon- 
soon rains are here in common with the rains on the coast.. 


While they con- 


* Pterocarpus Santolinas. 
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tinue the country is almost impassable, as the water does not run off so fast 
as it would do in a waving country; and it penetrates the soil which is here 
naturally soft, much more than it would do if it were of a harder, loamy, or 
gravelly nature. 

In the months of April and May there are frequent heavy thunder storms. 
The corruscations are very vivid and the explosions loud. They come uni- 
versally from the eastern ranges towards Cuddapa. I never saw any hail: 
here, nor heard any thing particular about it. 

From the barometrical journal, it will be seen that the country from Cud- 
dapa towards the river Kistna is nearly on a level, or rather ascends a little 
towards the river. This is a remarkable circumstance, as rivers usually oc- 
cupy the lowest part of the country through which they run. 

The principal river in this country is the Penna. It rises m the hills of 
Nundydroog in the Mysore, receives the greatest part of the water from the 
Pennaconda hills, winds with a very shallow bed towards the hills of Ganji- 
cotta, passes through a gap in them, then winds to the eastern ranges, which 
it enters about five miles above Cuddapa, and glides through them to the 
Nellore district, where it finds its way into the sea. Its beds are in general 
sandy, and in many places, as on the east and west side of Ganjicotta, rocky. 
These rocks consist usually of a black compact limestone. The water in 
the hot season, when the river is almost dry, is very brackish, and has a taste 
somewhat like that of lime water. 

About Ganjicotta I found that the water of this river was used for ferti- 
lizing the country, channels being cut in different directions to the fields. 
In other parts, as about Sidhout, the beds are cultivated in the hottest sea- 
son of the year for melons, which it produces of a superior flavour. They 
are famous as the best on the coast. Those of the size of a large apple with 
rough skins are reckoned the best. 

Some small rivers come from the districts on the south side of the Kistna, 
and mix their waters with the Penna; but they are of no consequence as to: 
size. The Penna is never broader in these districts than the Thames about 
Blackfriar’s bridge ; and as it is very shallow I do not believe that any boats 
are employed to cross it. There are only a few days of the year on which it 
is unfordable. It is not quite destitute of fish, and these are well-flavoured. 

| The river of Cuddapa, which takes its rise on the hills south-east of' the 
place, is remarkable for its independence on rain, as it has springs of fine 


water all along its course. 
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Some of the rivulets or torrents that come from the hills supply the tanks, 
constructed in favourable situations, with water. This is the case at Cud- 
dapa, along the eastern range of hills, at Chintagunta, &c. The smaller 
tanks are chiefly filled by rain water, on which account they are only to be 
found in a waving country or at the foot of hills. 

The water generally speaking is in this part of the country brackish in the 
hot season, and good and sweet during the rains. There are however places 
where it is at all times remarkably fine, as that from the springs all along the 
Cuddapa country. The well water in the low country, where black cotton 
soil exists, is always hard on account of its passing through calcareous strata. 
Few countries in the world produce so many varieties of salt, and in such 
various ways, as India. In the northern parts there is borax: rock salt oc- 
curs also in Hindostan; but every where are to be found soda, common 
salt, and saltpetre. The soda is found most frequently, if not exclusively, 
on a red ferruginous soil, as in those districts among the Pennaconda hills 
and those of the castern ranges which encompass this country. These spots 
for a considerable part of the year are swampy and moist. ‘They may be 
immediately discovered by their barren aspect and by the black colour which 
the mould that covers them assumes in the morning. This is occasioned by 
the salt having imbibed moisture from the air, and by its retaining it till the 
heat of the sun forces it to part with it again. When purest, it is collected 
by the washermen and used by them instead of soap; hence it is known. by 
the name of washerman’s earth. It is not uncommon also on black cotton 
_ soil; but there it is mixed with a great proportion of common salt, which 

forms the principal object of a manufactory carried on by the people, called — 
tank diggers by Europeans, and salt people by the natives. Salt works of 
this kind are found in all parts of this country, which renders the importa- 
tion of salt from the coast very trifling. The mode of manufacturing it is 
exactly similar to that practised for obtaining saltpetre. 

Of the manufacture of saltpetre I can speak with much. confidenee, as I 
have introduced it on a large scale into the northern Circars, and had the 
superintendance of that establishment for several years. 

It is found in India, and, I believe, in all hot countries, in places.and soils. 
which have a due proportion of animal and vegetable matter. As in ald. po- 
pulaus villages built on black cotton soil, or in rich garden earth, as we find 
it, in many parts of the northern Circars. In such places.we find that the 


streets, and particularly the lower parts of mud walls with.which theis houses 
6 
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are built, or their yard surrounded, from the beginning of the dry season in 
February till the rains begin again in May and June, appear wet and black 
in the morning, and crumble down into a fine soft earth which collects in a 
heap under the walls... This when collected by sweeping, as is done every 
other day, contains about one-fifth of its weight of crude saltpetre. It is 
observed by the natives that such years are most productive of this article 
in which the preceding monsoon rains have been strongest, and accompanied 
by a great deal of thunder and lightning. A heavy thunder storm in April 
or May is likewise reckoned very favourable for the manufacture. After the 
saltpetre is extracted from this earth, it is thrown on a heap and spread out 
when the monsoon is over. After lying a year or two it is found to yield, by 
sweeping it every other day, saltpetre earth fit to be manufactured again. 
These are the only saltpetre grounds with which I am acquainted. Whe- 
ther those in Bengal and Spain have been formed in the same way I will not 
pretend positively to affirm; but from the nature of the salt, and its compo- 
nent principles, it appears to me very probable. 

It is found in the manner just described in very considerable quantity : 
- about two gallons of saltpetre earth at the foot of each yard of wall. And 
in a large village, as that of Pettapore, in the Circars, which contains about 
two or three thousand inhabitants, from two to three hundred candies may 
be manufactured in the course of a season, which yield about five or six 
thousand pounds of the best refined saltpetre. [ have observed that the 
saltpetre, gained from grounds that have a black cotton soil for their basis, 
yields a product that contains more common salt than that which is obtained 
from garden earth; this is the case in the Guntir district, and in that of 
Cuddapa, where the common salt is of as much consequence to the manu- 
facturer as the saltpetre. | 

The mode of obtaining the saltpetre here and at Guntir is by evapora- 
tion, and formerly it was obtained in the northern Circars by boiling the 
lixivium. The process of elixiviation, or of extracting the salt from the 
earth, is performed by putting the earth in inverted conical pits, which are 
made on a rising ground from two to three feet deep, and as wide at the 
mouth. A little straw is put into the bottom of this pit before the earth is 


The water is strained through this straw, and by means of a bam- 


put in. 
Water is 


boo is conveyed through a common channel into a reservoir. 
added till every thing soluble is extracted from the earth. ‘The same water 
S 8 
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is then poured through a fresh quantity of saltpetre earth. It is then gene- 
rally strong enough to be evaporated or boiled for its contents. 

The boiling is performed in earthen pots that hold about three gallons; 
but is so expensive that I soon relinquished it. A candy or 500 lbs. of crude 

altpetre cannot be made under six or seven rupees, which are about fifteen 
shillings sterling. And a candy of refined saltpetre, which requires 2+ of 
crude, could not be delivered in a warehouse on the coast under eight pa- 
godas or three pounds four shillings sterling. 

The chezpest way is to evaporate the liquid in shallow beds made of mud, 
and lined with a cover ing of mortar. They are filled with water to the depth 
of about four inches, which from the heat of the climate is half evaporated 
in four or five days, and then the saltpetre begins to crystallize. The first 
product is always the purest, and consists of prismatic crystals of different 
degrees of thickness, often not larger than a needle. 
duct contains nearly half its weight of common salt. In the third day’s pro- 
duct there is scarcely one-fourth of saltpetre. The remaining liquid, which 
is thrown on the elixiviated earth, has a caustic burning taste, and contains 
scarcely any thing else than nitrate and muriate of lime. 

The refining of saltpetre is always done by boiling. For clarifying it dif- 
ferent substances are used, as soap, milk, eggs, the twigs of the milk hedge 
(euphorbia tirucalli), &c. Five hundred pounds weight of this single re- 
fined saltpetre, which still contains about twenty-five per cent. of common 
salt, is delivered by the manufacturer at three pagodas or twenty-four shil- 
lings sterling. It would be easy to divest it entirely of its foreign salts even 
at the first boiling, though this is never done, not even in Bengal. But the 
Bengal saltpetre does not contain so much common salt as other impurities 


which might be still more easily separated. Hence it has a browner look 
than the saltpetre of the coast. oe 


The second day’s pro- 


Common salt is prepared by evaporation, exactly in the same way as salt- 
petre. But soda 1s boiled down to dryness after it has been extracted from 
the earth that contains it. It is very common in India to hear gentlemen 
speak of the saltpetre grounds which they have observed in their travels, 
and of the great quantity of ground which lies neglected in this way—nay, 
even of saltpetre works they have seen. These grounds, however, I have 
found universally to be nothing else than grounds impregnated with com- 
mon salt or soda. They are often found in the middle of a cultivated field, 
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and the ploughman takes great care not to touch them that he may not con- 
taminate the rest of the ground. I suspect that the supposed saltpetre 
grounds in Bengal, and at the Cape of Good Hope, are similar impregna- 
tions of the soil with common salt or soda, and that saltpetre is always origi- 
nally the product of animal and vegetable matter. 

That the saltpetre earth, after being once elixiviated, should again pro- 
duce new saltpetre after a certain time is not surprising. It is similar to 
other laws of nature by which the productive process gradually proceeds 
after it has received the first impulse, until the basis is exhausted. After 
copper has become once tainted with verdigris, the corrosion goes on till 
the whole metal is destroyed. If saltpetre has been kept or prepared in an 
apartment, it will be difficult to prevent the destruction of the walls by the 
continual production of that salt. This I have found to be the case at least 
in India. 

The saltpetre which is made near Cuddapa, chiefly at a place called Poda- 
tir, is partly used in the country for fire works at feasts and marriages. The 
rest is exported to Madras, and to the Nizam’s country. 

I have already given a general idea of the position and direction of the 
hills in this country. But it will be requisite to give a more particular view 
of their nature and structure before I notice the mineral productions of this 
part of India. The principal hills in the country are primitive, and either 
consist of granite or sienite. They seldom contain any other metal except 
iron, with which our globe appears as it were cemented. ‘The quantity of 
it which exists in hornblende is known to be so great (amounting frequently 
to thirty per cent.) that this mineral may, and sometimes actually is in India 
employed as an ore of iron. Among these ranges of primitive mountains 
there occur others of later formation, and which seem all to belong to the 
class of floetz rocks. They consist about Cuddapa, as far as Tripety, in the 
Carnatic, of flinty slate, or hornstone mixed with more or less of mica with- 
out any petrifactions or vegetable impressions. It passes into slate clay soon 
after the ranges have proceeded beyond Cuddapa. At this place the primi- 
tive rocks become clay slate, and these rocks in this place are rich in ores. 
Here the rich copper mines of the Nellore and Calastry districts occur. 
Ores of lead are likewise found, and a galena rich in silver. This ore has 


been lately discovered in some parts of the Nellore district, and I found it 

myself in some mines about eight miles north of Cuddapa, which had been 

formerly wrought by order of Tippoo Sultan. They were abandoned be- 
SS2 
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cause they were not sufficiently rich. I found pieces of galena both mas- 
sive and disseminated in the deserted mines, which consisted of dpen gal- 
leries cut im various directions in the sides and on the tops of several hills. 
I received larger pieces from the natives, who had kept them from the time 
that the mines had been worked. This ore was analysed in Bengal by the 
Company’s assay master, and ‘“* found to contain eleven per cent. of silver *.’’ 
In the present scarcity of this metal in Europe it would be worth while to make 
farther search and inquiry into this mine, so uncommonly productive of 
silver, particularly as it might be done at a very small expense. Copper is 
found in many places in great abundance; but I have already entered into 
sufficient details on this subject in a preceding Tract. 

The central ranges of hills here consist of clay slate, sometimes with a 
wavey or undulating fracture, and a silky lustre. { have never found petri- 
factions or vegetable impressions in it. Hence, as well as from its other cha- 
racters, I have no doubt that it is primitive clay slate. At the bottom this 
rock is covered by beds of limestone, which appear of a posterior forma- 
tion. They have generally a black colour, and white veins of calcareous . 
spar frequently run through the rock. ‘The fracture is compact and splin- 
tery, the splintcry fragments appearing greyish while on the black ground. 
This limestone is generally covered with a bed of marl more or less thick. 
This bed is on many accounts very remarkable. It occurs, as I have just 
observed, among the clay slate hills, and likewise in the low country, in the 
ceded districts, and in all parts of the coast where a black cotton soil is 
found. ‘The upper parts of the bed are usually free from stones of any size. 
But about the middle of the bed they make their appearance in the state of 
large rounded masses of silicious stones of the size of a man’s head and up- 
_wards. ‘These stones have a smooth surface. Below these there appears a 

collection of smaller pebbles of jasper, hornstone, quartz, &c. in different 
states of decomposition and colour, and among these, not unfrequently, 
diamonds are found. Where rocks of limestone cover the clay slate at the 
foot of the hills, we find them accompanied by calcsinter, peastone, ludus 
helmontii, &c. In some parts of the coast, as at Nellore, at the red hill 
near Madras, and among the clay slate hills, we find the beds of marl mixed 
‘with rounded pebbles, and of a reddish and yellowish colour. So long as it 
is somewhat moist it is soft, but when exposed to the air it contracts a de- 


* Dr. Roxburgh in.a letter to the author. 
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gree of hardness, and is used like bricks or stones for building. The marl. 
is mixed with ferruginous particles, which strongly unite and form a natural 


‘ 


cement. 
It is remarkable that I never could find any remains of animals or vege- 


tables in this marl. The calcareous part of it is no doubt derived from the 
compact limestone over which it lies. The large masses of silicious stones. 
are certainly fragments from the neighbouring ranges of hills. But it is not- 
easy to conceive where the jasper and chalcedony pebbles come from. I 
have mentioned a range of hills near Ramcheru, some miles east from Gutty, | 
the rocks of which consist of a conglomerate, and the Banaganpilly hills. 
are composed of a similar rock. But how comes this floetz or alluvial mix-. 
ture to lie here, under the masses belonging to primitive rocks, and whence: 
do the Jaspers and chalcedonies originally come? 

I was formerly of opinion that limestone, or a compound in which lime- 
forms the predominating constituent, would be found the matrix of the dia-: 
mond. Nor was this opinion unreasonable as in general the bed in which: 
diamonds are found is covered or mixed with calcareous marl. . But since. 
my acquaintance with the Banaganpilly mines, and with those of Buwa-- 
patam, I have been obliged to change my opinion. In the former place we- 
find them in a conglomerate in which no calcareous admixture ‘1s discover-. 
able, and in which an argillaceous matter, probably wacke, forms the ce-. 
ment ;. and in. the latter place the mines are absolutely in mountains com- 
posed of wacke, in which I have not discovered any jasper or other pebbles... 
The latter mines are particularly remarkable. They are said about eighty 
years ago to have furnished the largest gems to the Nizam’s collection. At: 
all events. they deserve future and particular investigation.. I made an: 
excursion to them in 1808 ; but, when there,: was so ill.and so weak that I. 
was barely able to walk to the hills where the diamond: mines had been. 
worked.. They are very extensive; on a kind of. table land, which is in-. 
tersected with ranges of hills on which those mines wind from one to another. . 
In them occur beds of hematites, which are worked for iron. . 

All the diamond. mines in this part of India, with very few. excep- 
tions, lie between the river Kistna and. the- Penna;. such at least is the. 
situation of the mines of Golconda; for in the province so. called no. 
diamond mines whatever occur.. The mines of. Mallavilly and Parteal are - 
the only ones with which I am acquainted on the north side of the Kistna, , 
and these may be said to lie upon its banks. I would not be understood to: 
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infer that diamonds never occur in India except between these two rivers, 
but merely that the diamond mines known under the name of those of 
Golconda, which occur particularly to every person’s mind when the 
diamond mines in India are mentioned, are exclusively to be found in the 
districts that lie between these two rivers. 

I have stated that limestone is the general substratum of the black soil 
and marl: in the northern parts however of the Cuddapa district, particu- 


larly in Canal, I have seen the black soil covering clayslate rocks without 


the intervention of any marl. Whether this clayslate constitutes merely a 


local deposit I will not venture to affirm, though I rather suspect that this 
is the case. Its layers have an oblique and sometimes nearly vertical posi- 
tion. If this be the case, it is not impossible but limestone may lie imme- 
diately below this clay slate bed. | 

The objects of agriculture in the ceded districts are perfectly similar to 
those in other parts of India; where there is a command of water the 
principal crop is always rice, and in favourable years they raise two crops. 
The first and principal crop in this district is sown in June during the first 
rains, and is reaped before the heavy rains in October commence; the 
second is sown during the October rains, and is ripe in January and Fe- 
bruary. Rice being a grain which depends entirely upon a sufficient supply 
of water, the cultivation of it is entirely regulated by the rains, or by 
those sources which are capable of supplying the husbandman with a com- 
plete command of this element. In years when the rains are late, I have 
seen them commence sowing it in the latter end of August or the beginning 
of September. In consequence of the structure of the country, the culti- 
vation of rice is chiefly confined to those parts which lie along the different 
ranges of hills which surround and intersect these districts. 

The principal crop in the ceded districts, and in Canil which has the 
same local situation, is jonna (Holcus sorghum), a grain which requires a 
good soil as the cotton ground is known to be: it produces yearly but one 
crop. Wheat is cultivated on the same kind of soil in the northern parts 
of these districts, but only in small quantities. It seems to be raised merely 
for the consumption of the higher classes of Mussulmen, many of whom 
have come from the northern provinces of Hindostan, where this grain is 
generally cultivated. It is sown here in the the coldest season of the year 
after the rains. J lax 1s also cultivated in small quantities for lamp oil. 

Cotton is cultivated in many parts of this district on the same black soil, 
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and constitutes an article of much importance to the farmer. Government 


some years ago sent a commercial servant to ascertain how much could be 
procured, and it was then generally believed that a factory would be es- 
tablished for the purpose of collecting and exporting that article ; at present 
it is sent on bullocks to Bengalore, Salem, Wallajanagar, and other Places 
in the Carnatic. 

The high grounds near and among the hills are cultivated with small 
grain, as aruga (Paspalum frumentaceum), samy (Panicum miliaceum), 
korra (Panicum Italicum), &c.; and in many places indigo engages the 
attention of the husbandman. The way of manufacturing it here is that 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, by boiling or scalding it. Among the hills, 
where the Nerium tinctorium of Roxburgh grows plentifully, the natives 
mix the leaves of that plant with real indigo, a practice which I have not 
observed any where else. It is known that the leaves of that plant alone 
produce a very tolerable indigo. ‘This article, as brought for sale here, is 
not made up into cakes, but left to dry after it is strained, and of course is 
either in powder or lumps of a small size; it is also very spongy and light, 
and contains far less colouring matter than that which has been prepared by 
fermentation, and which has undergone the different processes instituted 
for refining and compressing it for the European market. The mand of 
about 25lbs. is sold at Padalu by the merchants, in common years, for 
eighteen or twenty rupees ; they themselves purchase it from the ryots for 
about ten or twelve rupees. 

It may be worth while here to notice a mode of manufacturing indigo 
which of late years las been much practised on the coast, though not with 
that success which was anticipated, since the indigo produced does not 
sell so well in the ——. market as that from Bengal. The process is as 
follows : 

The indigo plant, when cut, is exposed to the sun till the leaves are dry 
and can be easily separated from the stalk: they may then either be kept or 
manufactured immediately. When they are to be kept they must be de- 
posited in avery dry place. The indigo is manufactured by steeping the 
leaves about six hours, then straining the water, beating it in the common 
way, and indeed conducting the whole exactly as usual. The only differ- 
ence is using the dry leaf instead of the green. If this process had been 
equally successful, it would have been attended with great advantage to the 
manufacturer; much time and labour is saved, and there is less risk of in- 
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jury, forthe green leaves are often spoiled on their way to the works. In 
fact there is a saving of fifty per cent. upon the mode of manufacturing 
with the green leaf. | 

This process has been long in use on the coast, and practised by the 
natives about Tranquebar, Cuddalore, Puorto Novo, places formerly and 
even at present famous for the finest blue dye upon cotton. ‘The natives 
are, or at least some years ago were, so partial to this indigo that they pre- 
tended their fine blues could not be produced from any other. I think it 
produces at least as fine a colour as that from Bengal, and that if any dif- 
ference really exists, it must be in the colouring matter not being so much 
compressed. It is not unlikely that both the boiling process and the dry 
leaf, yield a colouring matter which does not admit of the same compres- 
sion as that from the green leaf by fermentation. 

The vegetables cultivated in gardens are all over India nearly the same. 


I may therefore refer for a list of them to the second tract in this volume, 


which gives a statistical view of the Mysore. At Cuddapa these vegetables 
are reckoned larger and better than in most other places, particularly the 


brinjals (Solanum melongena) and bendacays (Hibiscus esculentus). At 
some places on the banks of the Penna, particularly at Sidhout, the melons 
are reckoned the best in India. They have a great number of varieties, 
distinguished by particular names, and to each of which they ascribe parti- 
cular properties. They raise them in the bed of the river during the 
hottest season of the year. . 

About Cuddapa, and in all places along the hills, where the soil is not 
altogether black cotton soil, there are many orchards (called topes) as of 
mangoes, guavas, and plantains. Where the black cotton soil prevails, I 


have seen only tamarinds and sometimes jamblang, and I have already ob- 


served that trees of all kinds are very scarce on this soil. In general it may 
be said, that orchards afe found in India only in the neighbourhood of 


large cities, and that a guava, mangoe, or plantain near common villages is 
an unusual sight. Along the coast indeed, and in the Carnatic, orchards 
are found in smaller villages. 

The former Mussulman governors have introduced in places the culti- 
vation of the grape, but only in such a way as to show that it will grow and 
produce fruit with little trouble. ‘The same may be said of the fig. 

The cocoa palm is not cultivated in this part of the country, nor is the 
palmeyra often to be seen, and only near the hills in high and dry situations, 
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as south of Cuddapa. The black cotton soil does not seem to suit either of 


these trees. 
On the mode of collecting the revenues, on the share assigned to the cul- 


tivator of the soil, and on whatever belongs to the internal economy of the 
country, I can say even less than I was able to do of the Mysore. ‘There 
I had an opportunity of making some inquiries; but here, by my situation 
as surgeon to the Court of Justice, I was debarred from all means of in- 
formation. | 

Every judiciary division of the country, of which there are two in the 
ceded districts, has a collector of the revenues, who lets the lands belong- 
ing to every village to a renter, or to the inhabitants of the village, gene- 
rally at a quit rent to be paid by several instalments. The renter again 
parcels it out to the ryots for shares which in most parts of the coast are 
pretty much alike. 

Hitherto no great landholder or zemindar has _ been established in these 
districts, and it is to be hoped there never will; for in my humble opinion 
they are equally injurious to the cultivator and the Company. 

The people who inhabit these districts are mostly Hindoos. In the larger 
places, as at Cuddapa, Bellary, Canil, &c. there is a small proportion of 
Mussulmen. The former are a healthy industrious race, who live, upon the 
whole, in a very comfortable manner; while the latter have scarcely any 
thing to support them but their pride. ‘The Hindoos speak Telinga, and in 
some parts of Canil, Canary. This latter language was particularly spoken, 
as I observed in this tour, by the Bramins. At Cuddapa there are a great 
number of old Patan families, who speak Hindostany in its greatest purity. 
They might be suspected of being at heart inimical to the British Govern- 
ment, yet I have seen them all turn out in support of the Judge, when a 
routiny had broken out in the prison, which threatened destruction to all 
about the Court. , 

Not long ago Cuddapa was the residence of a Nabob similar to that at 
present at Canil, a vassal or feudary of the Nizam; and near it is a place 
where a battle was fought in which the Nabob was slain. ‘The palace where 
the Nabob resided still remains in a mud fort close to the Pettah, on the 
banks of the Cuddapa river. It is now converted into a court of justice for 
the Zillah. Near it is a garden with a pretty summer-house, small, but very 
neat and airy, quite in the Indian style. The prison, likewise situated 
in the fort, consists of a number of choultries (open buildings) separated 
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from each other, and surrounded by high mud walls, which have been 
erected by the convicts that inhabit it at present. It contained when I was 
there between six or seven hundred prisoners, the greatest part of whom (up- 
wards of 500) where convicts condemned to work in irons from one to 
fourteen years, according to the nature of their crimes, which mostly con- 
sisted of theft, housebreaking, and highway robbery. ‘The remainder are 
persons not yet tried, or debtors ; of the latter description indeed there are 
but few, and they are kept separate from the rest, as likewise are the 
women. Among the prisoners there are persons of all casts, from the Bramin 
down to the Chuckler, all huddled together without distinction in the same 
prison; yet even here they rigidly follow the precepts of their cast res- 
pecting eating and drinking, and notwithstanding express orders to the con- 
trary, the Bramins are always treated with more leniency than the others. 
A Bramin, however depraved or however loaded with crimes, is always 
looked upon as belonging to a higher class of beings. The prisoners are 
guarded by peons, and when they are at work out of prison there is usually 
one peon for every two convicts. Their work consists chiefly in repairing 
the roads, clearing the ground in the vicinity of the prison, and in assisting 
to erect and repair the public buildings; but as they cannot be employed at 
any great distance from their prison, they will soon be in want of employ- 
ment. I had chalked out some useful and constant work for them in the 
neighbouring districts ; .but the discontinuance of my appointment, which 
by Sir George Barlow was thought useless, prevented me from laying it 
before Government. 

The convicts and untried felons are allowed daily one sir of the cheapest 
kind of grain, as the ali corrali, or natcheny; and one dubb, a copper 
coin, equal to about a halfpenny. On this they are not only able to live, 


but some of them save both grain and money, or contribute to the subsist- 
ence of their families. ‘The debtors are allowed two-pence per day: the 


felons are not allowed meat even when they are willing to pay for it, unless 
at the recommendation of the surgeon, who is obliged to attend them when 
sick. The articles for their food, which are exposed for sale in the prison 
at stated hours, consist of salt, chillies, onions, and tamarinds. While at 
work, they collect wood for firing, and herbs which they boil into curries ; 
in. fact they live better than most of the common people of Hindostan do 
even in their own houses. 


* The Company’s donkalis (thieves) look like bridegrooms” is a common 
6 
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saying among the people of Cuddapa; they mean that they look sleek, fat, 
and comfortable like people in good circumstances; many of these men 
have themselves declared to me that they never lived better in their lives, 
and others, that they would not leave such an asylum as long as they could 
help it. Yet a smaller allowance certainly could not be given, it is what 
Tippo and all Indian princes have been in the habit of allowing to their 
prisoners, both prisoners of war and felons. It is really astonishing 
on how little an Indian can subsist apparently with comfort; yet their 
mode of living is such, that an European would be loath to see his enemy 
reduced to it. The Sunday, on which no work is done, is to them a great 
satisfaction ; but no attention is paid to their own festivals. 

Murderers, after their condemnation, are kept separate from the rest ; 
they are doubly ironed and handcuffed until the time of their execution, 
which is often delayed for months after their trial and conviction, as the 
sentence of death must be confirmed by the Suddar Adaulat (Highest Court 
of Justice) at the Presidency, and the warrant signed by the Governor. A 
delay of this kind is not only expedient but highly commendable, as the 
Mussulman code, the criminal law of India, is in some instances impro- 
perly severe, condemning a man to death who killed another even in self- 
defence. In such cases it requires to be mitigated and corrected by a supe- 
rior power. The Cazy is in fact the judge at the quarterly sessions; and 
the circuit judge, a servant of the Company, only a commissioner. 

Punishments that do not affect the life of a culprit are executed imme- 
diately after the sessions are over, by the Zillah judge. They consist in 
condemnation to work for a certain number of years, and a number of 
stripes on the bare back, not exceeding forty, with a rattan, similar to what 
is called a welécome in some houses of correction in Germany. This part of 
the punishment is severer than most people are aware of; but it is the mode 
or the instrument with which it is inflicted, not the pain that is caused or 
the ignominy entailed on the sufferer, against which an exception could be. 
made. Many of the culprits become victims to this punishment, dying 
soon after of a locked jaw. This is ascribed, and I believe with reason, to. 
the rattan. When it is used, as generally happens, quite new, its outer- 
covering, which is very thin and sharp, is apt to splinter and to insinuate. 
itself into the skin, where it occasions that irritation, which is apt, without 
much external inflammation, to produce a locked jaw. I have several’ 
times lost three or four persons after an execution of this kind, nor did. I 
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advert to the cause of it till too late, otherwise a proper representation 
would have obviated the misfortune. ‘That such deaths are not owing to 
the severity of the punishment, or to the constitutional inability of the 
Indians to bear it, is pretty clear from what is known of military punish- 
ment, in which many have suffered 800 or 1000 lashes at a time, without 
dying in consequence. | 
Sentence of death is commonly received with perfect unconcern: the 
culprit returns to his cell, after having asked to be indulged with some 


tobacco and a good meal, which he-enjoys with the greatest satisfaction, 


just before he sets out on his fatal journey. He converses with his friends 


and relations, or with those about him, on indifferent subjects ; and when 
reminded of his misfortunes, says karmam! (ill fate!) This word, in all 
stages and vicissitudes of life, is the Hindoo’s comfort; it was karmam that 
made him commit the crime. By bakiam (good luck) he would have escaped, 
by karmam he suffers. The strumpet, the thief, the murderer, alike plead in 
their defence karmam. 

Bramins commonly behave with most obstinacy when condemned to die ; 
probably because they conceive themselves to be inviolable, which would 
be the case under all Hindoo governments. I knew of one at Rajahmundry, 
who absolutely abused the judge and every body about him, when going to the 
place of execution. Nothing mortifies them so much as to be hanged by a 
Chuckler, the lowest of all outcasts, or when it happens that one of the 
latter description is to suffer with them upon the same gibbet. 

Let us now take a glimpse of the private life of the common Hindoos. 
That of the cultivator, the labourer of the class of suders, may be called a 
happy one, and it is so in fact, as he seems to be content with his lot: 
none but a Hindoo however would be happy in such a situation. A suf 
ficiency of food is the sole object of the wishes of a Hindoo: whether it be 
tice, which he seldom tastes, or the coarest of all grain, aruga, makes no- 
difference to him; this is boiled and seasoned with salt, with chilly and 
onions, which his garden affords, and a few leaves of the tamarind tree are 
added to give the whole a relish. The conchi or water in which his food 
has been boiled constitutes his beverage at meals, and water, coloured with 
a little sour milk or butter-milk, supplies him witha refreshing draught during. 
the day. In villages in the country, the husbandman scarcely tastes animak 
food oftener than once a year, probably at the sacrifice of a goat. Sometimes, 
indeed, his flock may happen to be visited by sickness and death; in such, 
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cases even the best of stiders does not hesitate to feed on the carcases of his 
sheep and goats. Our servants and dubashes, well aware of the abomination 
in which they would be held by their masters, will deny this fact; and they 
act herein wiser than we, who disregard their peculiarities in every respect. 

The common Hindoos are very fond of spirituous liquors: even the 
women will take a glass of brandy when offered by an European. Of their 
morals and propensities I have already spoken in a preceding Tract. | 

The ceded districts are reckoned very healthy, as is the case with most 
countries in India that are open, and on which jonna is cultivated. I 
know of no endemic diseases here, such as the jungle and hill fever in 
other parts of India, nor have heard of any epidemic disorders that have 
visited these districts for some time past, except the small-pox, which 
even during my residencé committed great havock. Vaccination had been 
practised by a surgeon about two years before, and the escape of all the 
children that had been vaccinated from the small-pox made such an im- 
pression on the inhabitants, that they petitioned Government for practiti- 
oners, who had been allowed to all other Zillahs except this. ‘There is one 
disorder however which occurs here oftener than m other parts of the 
country in which I have been; it attacks only women shortly after they 
have been delivered, and consists in a profuse cold perspiration, accompa- 
nied by low spirits and apprehensions of death ; the pulse is natural, and all 
other functions go on regularly. The patient however soon becomes ex- 
hausted and dies imperceptibly. This disorder makes its appearance in the 
hottest season. The remedy which the natives use, and have found most 
efficacious, is theriac in large doses. 

The domestic animals in this district do not differ from those in the 
Carnatic or Mysore, excepting that the cows are not so hardy as in the 
latter, nor so large as in the neighbouring Nellore districts. ‘There are 
but few goats, and no woolly sheep here. There are fewer wild animals in 
the northern parts of this district and in the plain country than in any other 
part of India in which I have lived. There are no tigers nor chittas here, 
though these animals infest the northern hills about Buswapatam and Com- 
mum. The cobra de capello is very frequently seen in the fields, but other 
snakes are not so numerous as on the coast. 

Trade is on the whole in a very languishing state, and unless it be carried | 
on with ready money it cannot’be attended with profit. It is entirely in the 


hands of a few individuals, and only nominally in those of the shroffs 
a 
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(native bankers); for these persons can hardly be considered in any other 
point of view than as the brokers of men in power: artificial wants are 
thus created as circumstances may require. If revenues are to be paid in 
silver, it disappears; when pay is issued in gold, it falls in value, and so on. 
Even copper coin is a rich source of gain by its fluctuating exchange. 
Large fortunes have lately been made in this way, quite openly, and it 


would appear without apparent disadvantage to Government. Who the 
sufferers must be I need not point out. 


Some years ago there was a good 
deal of trade carried on at Podatir, a village not far from Cuddapa, with a 


kind of ctoth called Percallas: it is of a thin texture, and more similar to 
the Bengal cloth than that of the coast ; it is about ten yards long and one 


broad, and costs from one and a half to ten rupees and upwards the piece. 


It is manufactured in this part of the country, and sent to Madras and to 
the southward for sale. 


It is well fitted for the Indian market, as it is 
a very light wear, Muslins of every quality are made among the hills from 
Gurrumcunda to Cumbum, and formerly they were in request for Pegu. 


Along the banks of the Penna, chiefly west from Gutty, much chintz 19 
manufactured, particularly of the coarser kind. 


TRACT XX. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION FROM JALNA TO SERONGE, 
IN NORTH LATITUDE 25°. 


SOON after the disturbances in the Madras army in 1808 and 1809 
were settled, Colonel Close came to Jalna, and formed a considerable 
army, with which he crossed the Nurbudda and penetrated Hindostan 
as far north as Seronge, which lies between the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth degree of north latitude. Respecting the causes and effects of this 
expedition it is not my business to expatiate. We never saw an enemy, 
though we often suffered privations, and were even plundered of our goods 
and cattle by a set of robbers called Pindaries, who infest the country. 

Our first marches were in the Nizam’s part of Berar, which is, without ex- 
ception, the most depopulated and desolate part of India that I have seen. 
The soil is rich and produces abundance of fine grass, and it strikes a tra- 
veller coming from the Nizam’s territories, that it might easily by rendered 
the garden of India. The climate is excellent; it is sometimes hot in 
April and May, but the heat does not last long. The nights are always 
cool and refreshing. In the cold seasons the thermometer sinks below 40°, 
I have frequently seen it early in the morning at 39°. 

The soil is generally black cotton soil, which might perhaps be denomi- 
nated the Indian soil; for nearly four-fifths of all the surface of the country 
that I have seen is composed of it. The kinds of grain principally culti- 
vated in Berar are wheat, Bengal gram (chick pea), peas, vetches, and 
flax. These are all sown after the rains are over in September and October, 
and are ripe in January. The Nagpore wheat is celebrated as the most 
nutritive and productive in India. It requires only three months to come 
to perfection; it grows from two to three feet high, and its ears are loaded 
with seeds. It yields a very fine spirit; I made some which, under the 
name of whisky, acquired much celebrity in the camp. The peas are of 
an inferior kind, small and black, I believe, a new species: when young 
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they were sweet, and were generally used on our tables, which did not 
abound in vegetables. Flax is cultivated merely for its seeds, from which 
they express an oil. 

The second crop in the year is jonna (Holcus sorghum) ; it is sown after 
the violent rains of June and July, and is ripe in October; it grows here to — 
the height of eight or ten feet or upwards. I have seen from a rising 
ground several regiments of cavalry as if drowned in it, when they marched 
through an extensive field of #. This grain, together with wheat, is the 
common food of the natives of the country. They make a kind of bread 
or flat cake, which they eat either alone or with some curried vegetables and 


chillies. Near the villages some barley is cultivated, and it seems to require 


a better soil and more care than the wheat. I could not ascertain to what 


particular uses this grain was applied. Carrots, onions, melons, &c. are 
cultivated in all gardens; but fruits, as plantains, oranges, grapes, are only 
found in large places. We were chiefly supplied from Nagpore, and though 
at the distance of eighty miles, we were generally furnished with oranges 
and grapes at a very moderate price, for under such circumstances I call 
twelve oranges for a rupee cheap. 

Berar is a large tract of country on the northern bank of the Godavery, 
which there is called Gunga. It is intersected by low ranges of hills 
running in naked even ridges, and consisting of an amygdaloid, in which 
the Hydrabad opal, chalcedony, zeolite, and heliotrope, are found. In the 
lowest beds, particularly near the Gunga, I have found beautiful ss 
of agate and calcareous spar in it. 

Aurungabad and Omrasatty are the largest places in the western provinces 
belonging to the Nizam, The latter place is, I understand, the emporium 
of all inland trade, and has lately been fortified by high stone walls, which 
are sufficient to secure it against the inroads of Pindaries, and the cavalry of 

native Princes. The houses here, and particularly at Aurungabad, are 
mostly built of stone, and are often two or three stories high, and in every 
respect different from those in the southern countries. The pagodas re- 
semble in their external appearance the common dwelling houses of the 
natives ; but mosques are to be observed every where, and some of them in 
former times must have been superb buildings. | 

Mahratta is the language spoken by the Hindoos, who constitute the bulk 
of the nation, and in the large towns Moorish is generally understood. 
The lowest classes of people are much fairer than the Bramins in the Car- 
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atic. Here the Bramins are sometimes as fair as Europeans. The women 
are not afraid of being seen, and are, I think, generally handsome. 

After leaving the Bunslows Berar, we came into a wild uncultivated 
country. We crossed the Tapti or rather stepped over its source at 
Molty. . From thence the country becomes mountainous, and continues 
rising to the mountains of Nurbudda, which belong, I believe, to the Vin- 
dyan, famous in Indian mythology. We passed through them not without 
preat difficulty. It took us more than eight days, encamping in narrow 
valleys, inhabited by hordes of bears and tigers. Had. we been attacked 
by ever so small a force we must have perished, if from nothing else, from 
want of water and provisions. ‘These mountains, some of which are about 
3000 feet in height, are composed of granite, though it is neither so hard 
nor so beautiful as that which forms the constituent of the mountains that 
run north and south through the peninsula. 

The mountains here run east and west on both sides of the Narbudda, 
which is one of the finest rivers I have seen in India. We encamped on 
its southern bank, near a small fort called Hussingabad, and crossed it about 
a mile east from that place. The river here is about half a mile broad, the 
stream runs gently along, and the water is remarkably sweet. It abounds 
in good fish and tortoises, which are as large as any in the sca. The stones 
in the bed of this river are red and black jasper, and other hard argillaceous 
minerals. On its banks, which are very steep, and in its bed, I found 
several plants belonging to genera common in colder climates; as ranuncu- 
lus, veronica; and in nullahs, or small rivulets, near it there occurs abun- 
dance of the sweet smelling grass roots, the Andropogon muricatum. The 
valley through which the Narbudda runs is but scantily cultivated, and only 
in the neighbourhood of villages, which here lie at a considerable distance 
from each other. The jungle, when we passed it in December, was mostly 
bare of leaves, but'in January the beautiful Grislea tomentosa, which was 
every where in blossom, enlivened the dreary scene; and in February the 
whole country appeared for a short time as if covered with the brightest 
scarlet, from the flowers of the Butea frondosa; at the same time the Bassia 
latifolia perfumed the air in its peculiar way, for its scent is not equally 
agreeable to all. 

The flowers of this tree are gathered by the natives, and when dry have 
the appearance of a berry. They are as sweet as raisins, and are chiefly 
used by the natives ‘to obtain a good vinous spirit by distillation. The 
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flower has in its dried state a smoky flavour, and might be used in small 
quantities to impart this peculiar taste to gin and whiskey, as the amateurs 
of these liquors are, I am told, particularly fond of such a flavour in 
them. | 


After we had crossed the Nurbudda, we had to march through moun- 
tains, wilder and more unfriendly if possible than those on the south side 
of that river. Luckily they were not so steep. After a forced night’s 
march we came to Racin, a strong hill fort where we expected to find 
enemies, but they were fled, and we were told that the Bassal Nabob had 
come to terms, and that we were no longer in an enemy’s country. From 
thence we went on to Bilsa, famous for the best tobacco in India. It is a 
very large town, and the country all around it is well cultivated and rich. 
A few miles north of it we passed the Bedowa, a river which falls into the 
Jumna. At this season of the year it was every where fordable. Seronge was 
the last and best place that we came to in Hindostan. It lies in a charming 
situation at the foot of a small range of hills, and at the end of a most ex- 
tensive and well cultivated plain, which furnishes wheat, sugar, &c. in 
the greatest abundance. Mir Can had left the place before our arrival. 
Not one of the inhabitants had abandoned their habitations, they even 
threatened those who annoyed them that they would complain to Colonel 
Close; and I am sure they have in no ‘one instance been disappointed by 
him. About this time the Colonel was so much liked by the army, (a few 
great commanders excepted,) that he might have done with it any thing 
he thought proper, which was by no means the case in the beginning of the 
campaign. We were at times, even in this rich country, very badly off for 
provisions, particularly for our cattle, gram selling in our bazars at five or 
six sir for a rupee: while at the distance of ten miles 50 or 100 sir could 
have been purchased at the same price. 

Cloth of the coarser kind was manufactured here, and was very cheap. I 
bought a piece ten yards long and a yard wide for one rupee. It wasa kind 
of cloth that would make excellent tents; many tents were made up for the 
‘Company here, and I think they must have got a private tent for about.7 or 
8 pagodas, which is.100 per cent. cheaper than the price in the northern 
circars. Coarse cloth was always to be had very reasonable from the time 
that we left Omravatty. 

In this part of the country we were obliged to substitute the spirits made 


from the flowers of the Bassia latifolia for arrac and brandy. The Com- 
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pany, I dare say, would purchase it for a rupee a gallon, as I made it for 
' about half that sum, and much better than what was served out to the 
Europeans. I cannot believe that the Company paid six rupees per gallon 
as was said, or that they paid fifty pagodas for a private tent made up in the 
camp ! 
Near Seronge, where we encamped for a fortnight, I felt the greatest 
cold I ever experienced in India. The thermometer was generally 38° in 
the morning, and twice it fell to 32°, and we had ice. Our southern people, 
notwithstanding this, liked the country, to which the general healthiness of 
the army must be ascribed. The Europeans on the contrary suffered eon- 
siderably, especially the 34th Regiment of British Infantry. This might be 
owing to the new manufactured spirit which they were obliged to drink. 

The regiment to which I belonged and another of cavalry were sent 
towards Bundlecund to bring a supply of gram; and I must say, that I 
never saw so fine a country in my life as that between Ruttunghur and’the 
Nurbudda. It was entirely covered with wheat, gram, and flax, all ripe for 
being cut down; but what was curious, in the whole immense plain not a 
house or village was to be seen. We were told that the cultivators lived at 
a great distance, and came here only in the sowing and reaping time; they 
sell their crops to the Brinjaries as they stand upon the field. About this 
time of the year the Pindaries, a lawless set of rebels, make their appear- 
ance likewise, to share the fruits of industry with the buyers and sellers. I 
consider this as the finest country and the finest climate in the world. What 
a pity it were not inhabited by industrious well protected Europeans. 

In February we recrossed the Nurbudda, and the force to which my 
regiment belonged, remained in that place about a month, in expectation of — 
being stationed in Hindostan, as a subsidiary force to the Bunslow. But 
ultimately in the beginning of April we returned through Candeish to 
Jalna, where we arrived in May. The rest of the army had gone by 
another rout under Colonels‘Conran and Hare to Jalna and to the 
Carnatic. 

Candeish is a mountainous country, and in the valleys a very hot one. 
The Tapti which runs through it is already a large river, with very deep 
and steep banks, consisting throughout of a black firm earth. Near it the 
country is curiously intersected with ravines from thirty to forty feet deep, 
that often wind along for several miles; as the road lies frequently through 
them, a whole regiment frequently disappears for an hour, and re-appears. 
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again not a quarter of a mile in a straight line from where it first entered 
the ravine, all covered with dust and almost suffocated. 

Berrampore is the capital of Candeish, which belongs to Scindiah. We 
passed close under its walls, but no European officer was allowed to enter it. 
By all accounts it is the best bnilt city in India, and to judge from its 
outside it must contain may fine large buildings. It lies in a beautiful- 
valley on the banks of the Tapti. The country about it is well cultivated, 
and the villages are the neatest that I have seen in India. About fifteen 
miles south from it is the range of hills that separates Candeish from Berar. 
These we ascended by the Adjunta Pass, where we encamped near a fort 
of the same name. Not far from this place I found monuments to the 
memory of some of my dearest friends, who had been wounded in the 
battle of Assaye, and had died here. The field of battle we also saw and 
encamped close by it. No mark or vestige of that famous action re- 
mained, except a single button marked 74, that was picked up by some 
of us. 3 

Soon after our arrival at Jalna, I found myself unexpectedly in orders 
for the factories of Ingram and Maddepollam, an appointment the more 
agreeable, as it was the place where my two poor remaining children had 


found an asylum in the house of Mr. George Yates, without whose kind | 
care. I must have lost them altogether. 


TRACT XXI. 


REMARKS. ON MAHAVELLYPORAM., * 


AS I have nothing left me by preceding travellers either to admire or to 
describe about Mahavellyporam, and yet do not wish to be considered as 
an inattentive or idle spectator, I must endeavour to represent things in a 
different point of view from my ingenious predecessors. Should the doubts or 
observations which I am about to bring forward descrve refutation, the 
good cause will gain by my opposition in. acquiring clearness. My proposi- 
tions are the following: 

First. That there never existed, and consequently never was swallowed 
up by the sea, such a town as Mahavellyporam is represented to have 
been. 

Secondly. That new Mahavellyporam, or the town said to have been 
built on the destruction of the former, never has been better or larger 
than at present, or at least never has been a place of any consequence. 

Thirdly. ‘That the sculptures on the rock and. the pagodas are very little, 
if at all, superior to many others in the country. 

The grounds for believing the former existence of such a town have been 
rested on the alleged danger to vessels if they approached the coast within 
many miles of it, lest they should founder on the remains or ruins of the 
buildings still remaining, though buried for some thousand years in the 
bottom of the sea. Secondly, On.a stanza in the Bhagavat, expressive of 
the existence of a large town on the south east point of Ceylon. And 
thirdly, On the tales of the Bramins. ‘This simple statement seems to me 
to go far to establish my position; but as the two latter allegations have: 


f * This paper was addressed to Mr. W. Petrie, now Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
after an excursion with him to Mahavellyporam: a gentleman to whose support and politeness- 


L feel particularly obliged.. 
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been in a particular manner connected with the first, and as they must 
all stand or fall together, I shall pursue the subject a little further 

It is certainly true that vessels cannot approach the coast, because for 
many miles both north and south it is very rocky; and here in particular 
we can observe two miles out in the sea, opposite to the pagoda near the 
surf, a ridge of rocks on which the sea breaks very violently. ‘ These, in 
my Opinion, are the buildings so much spoken of, which have braved the 
monsoons and currents for these several thousand years 

Respecting the two verses, I must refer to Mr. Chambers’s account, as 
also for the truth of my observation. The only book that would lead to a 
certainty in determining points of this kind is the Stalapiranam*, for 
though poetical, its avowed scope is to perpetuate the memory of remark- 
able places. Any other poetical work, as the Bhagavat, Ramayana, &c. 
cannot be admitted as evidence either for the description or situation of a 
place, any more than the Iliad, A*neid, or Lusiad on the same subject. 

The tales of the Bramins, whether proceeding from ignorance, super- 
stition, or indigence, are all alike unworthy of confidence. They found it 
answer their purpose to persuade people that the rocks out in the sea were 
roofs of pagodas; that in a dream they had information from a mighty 
Swamy of his intention to move out of the briny element into a more dry 
and comfortable place. This explanation is not only perfectly consonant to 
the mode of thinking and acting of the poopie? in India, but it is the very 
story of the Bramins of this place. 

A more direct proof of the mere imaginary existence of this ies is the 
account of the founder of it, Mahabali, who is said to have reigned in the 
_ saly yigam (the golden or first age), that is, about Noah’s time, if we compute 
according to Mr. Bentley’s tables. This is part of the story of the Bramins, 
which would not become more likely, even if we were to suppose that 
Mahabali were the same with Balin, who lived in the dwepa yigam (the 
brazen age), about the 3098th year of the world. 

In order to prove my second position, I shall state the traditions, the 
only intelligible documents that we have remaining ; and I trust, by com- 


paring them, not only to make good my assertion, but also to throw some 
light on the real history of the place. 


* Since writing the above I found the Stalapiranam at Conjeveram. It contains a dystich 
which, literally translated, is as follows: 


P 
: °* The town of Conjie is 300 yojanam from Benares 
and five from the Eastern Sea.” 


Now if the yojanam, as in common, be taken at four cos 
(eight miles), this agrees pretty exactly with the respective situation of the place. 
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First. ‘The inhabitants that escaped the general calamity are said to have 
been the first founders of the present village, once a large town. 

Secondly. About 500 years ago a Poligar of the name.of Balicots 
Simcomnaidi lived here, and began to build a little fort on the top of the 
rock, some ruins of which still remain, as bricks, &c. 

Thirdly. It is said also that Krishnarailu, who lived about 250 years 
ago, employed some workmen, who had been driven from the north into 
the Carnatic in search of bread, in erecting a goparam or a choultry, the 
' walls of which being the solid rock, represented Krishna, his brother, and 
a number of shepherds and milkmaids, cows, &c. in the plains of Madira. 
The same people were probably also employed in the execution of the 
sculptures in the rock close by, and the pagodas and rhadams most worthy 
of attention: for much older than 200 years they cannot be, if we judge 
from their appearance, and compare it with the nature of the rock, which, 
as shall be observed hereafter, under certain conditions is liable to de- 
composition, and in many places is actually far advanced in disintegration. 

By comparing these different accounts, we may with a great degree of 
probability conclude that, before the reign of Krishmarayli, this place was 
the seat of a Polygar or manager of a small district, who, at the persuasion 
ef the Bramins first built the two brick pagodas for the reception of the 
half drowned god. In consequence of this and other circumstances, the 
place became Known to Krishmarayli, who in order to employ a set of 
half-starved labourers set them to work in earving the rock. But as there 
are no remains or ruins of palaces, walls, large tanks or wells, to be found 
near the place, and as the space between the rocks and the sea (half a mile) 
would not allow of a large establishment, we may safely conclude that this 
has never been a place of any consideration. 

It remains for me to make good my third assertion; and by examining the 
objects thought most worthy of attention, this will be easily accomplished. 

The pagoda on the sea shore is the most talked of; though I do not see why, 
for it is neither remarkably large, nor uncommonly beautiful, nor in any 
way singular. Itis built of stone upon a rock which supplied the materials. 
In respect of size it does not even rank with the middling in the Carnatic. 
It seems to have been once inclosed by a brick wall, and the number of 
stones lying in the surf and near the pagoda on which the marks of the tool 
are to be traced, shows that some smaller buildings er temples, which are 
very common near large pagodas, have formerly existed here. 

A pillar of about fourteen feet high, opposite to the door facing the sea, 
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~ them as hideous caricatures. 


a buffaloe’s head) is always seen upon the back of a proper lion. 
- necessary to trace the sphynxes to Egypt, we find them ready made to our 
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is washed by the surf. We see the like Garuta Stambham before all pagodas, 
but they are usually much larger than this; it does not appear ever to have 
been higher, no marks of violence being discoverable 

This pagoda viewed from a small distance has a pretty appearance, on 
account of its pyramidal form; but this is a form by no means uncommon 
in India. There is one, for example, of the same kind on the west side of 


Conjevaram. When closer examined we find that the stones of which it is 
built are by no means uniform either in size, species, or shape. 


The sculp- : 
tures of Siva and Parvatty in the inner rooms, and those of the Dii Mino- 


rum gentium, are neither beautiful nor singular, nor do those on the out- 
side of the walls represent any thing else than figures and _ historical 
incidents, which are very common in other places, and explanatory of my- 
thological events. 


The uncouth figure in a lying posture, cut in the rock in a gallery behind 
the pagoda, cannot well be Wishnit, as some have imagined, it having 
none of the insignia that characterise that deity, as the chacram, sankam, 
&c.; and because this pagoda is consecrated to Siva, whose worshippers 
certainly would not suffer Wishni to occupy a corner in the temple of their 
favourite deity. 


Let others admire the sculptures on the rock, for my part I consider 

The cats resemble hyenas; the angels or de- 
vatas look like rickety children with big heads and swollen bellies; the 
heroes have thighs like spindles, while the nymphs and milk maids have 


waists as thin as theirarms. The only tolerable figure is the old man 
Arjinas fencing master. 


The cows and elephants I have seen equally well 
executed in other places. Lions represented in their proper form with a 
mane are to be seen in many other parts of India; for example, at Bes- 
oadah, at Samulcotah, at Ellore. The goddess Mahirharura Maidani (with 


It is not 


hand all over the country under the name of GintiSimha in almost all pagodas 
Jn the Conjeveram pagoda there are pillars resting upon sphynxes. Neither 
is there any occasion to have recourse to Arcadia for the origin of the flutes. 
‘The Telinga shepherds call them pillam gravi, the Sanscrit scholars wéni 
hence Krishna is called Wéni Gopal, the flute playing cowherd. The 
instruments applied to the mouth, as the flute and flageolet, go under the 
same name. 


The temples on the rock and about it, of which we found a good number, 
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and which are mostly cut out of one stone, are very Insignificant and more 
like models than real Hindoo temples; many of them are left unfinished, 
and appear as if but lately come out of the hands of the stone-cutter. The 
Rhadams, to the south of the main rock are also cut out of single stones. 
Whether they are models of Hindoo palaces (mahal) as has been suggested, 
or places of worship, as the lingums and sculptures on them secm to indi- 
cate, I cannot pretend to decide; but the architect who planned the 
largest of them must not have understood his business well, for by exca- 
vations and galleries he weakened his building so much that, when about 
sixty years ago it was struck by lightning, it burst asunder from top to | 


On the outer walls of this building are many figures, some of 


bottom. 
This may furnish hints 


which appear to be decorated with large wigs. 
whence the custom of wearing them in our western world was derived, and 


may prove that the credit of the invention is by no means due to Louis the 
Barber! 

I shall now make a few observations on the mineralogy of the rocks and 
buildings, which may perhaps throw some additional light on the antiquity 
of the place. 

The rocks are all granite, composed of quartz, felspar, a small quantity 
of mica, and some garnets; though I have some suspicion, from the supe- 
rior hardness of what I call mica, that it is in reality hornblende, and that 
the rock in fact is not granite but sienite. The felspar seems to be some- 
times compact, sometimes common, and it readily disintegrates, as we find 
to be the case in the buildings of Mahavellyporam, and even in the quarries — 
at which they are at present at work; for we see that the pieces broken off 
and lying about are much tarnished and different from the appearance of | 
the recent stone. | 

On examining the surface of the rock we find it scaling off in large 
flakes, half an inch thick, and this the more the nearer it is to the sea. 


The pagoda near the surf, for example, is coming off not by piecemeal, but 
very rapidly indeed. When Isaw it last, two months had scarcely elapsed 
since the preceding monsoon, yet handfuls of sand and _ silicious gravel 
could be collected from the neighbourhood of the stones. That this speedy 
disintegration is peculiar to the rock we are speaking of is evident from this 
circumstance. Some blocks of another kind of granite are met with here 
and there in. the pagoda, but they are quite fresh, having undergone no 
There is likewise a black stone, of which all the 


disintegration whatever. 
x x 
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lingums are made, probably hornblende, which does not readily undergo 
decomposition. 

The granite of this place, as indeed is the case with granite in general, 
splits very readily, as is evident from large masses of it found lying close 


together, the nearest opposite sides of which demonstrate by their form 
that they were once united. ‘The stone-cutters cut out pieces of it with 


great ease, and supply Madras and other places with quarry stones of all 
sizes. ‘lo split an immense large mass into two pieces they have nothing 
to do but to make square holes of about an inch in every direction and 
about the same distance from each other, throughout the whole length of 
the stone, and to drive blunt wedges of the form of the holes into them, 
striking upon them in succession, and in a few minutes the business is done. 
The making of the hole scems the most difficult part of the business. 
They do it with a kind of chisel and iron hammer. These, together with 
a pair of common bellows, constitute their whole apparatus. 


These people are probably the descendants of the workmen from the 


north country mentioned above. And, if we are to judge from the many 


unfinished single stone pagodas on which recent marks of the tool appear, 
they still amuse themselves with creating objects for the admiration of 
posterity. _ 

I had almost forgotten to mention that this rock does not seem to suffer 
so much from the action of the sea, as from the atmosphere; for the stones 
washed by the sea are by no means so much disintegrated as those upon 
dry land. They are smooth indeed like all stones washed regularly by the 
tide, but quite hard and solid. The same observation applies to the figures - 
sculptured on the walls of the Goparam, even those on the inner room of 
the pagoda near the sea, which are usually moist. They appear not nearly 
so much injured by time as those at a greater distance from the shore. The 
air near the sea seems to possess more corroding power than that at some 
distance from it, owing probably to the particles of common salt whieh it 
contains. 

It has been observed by others, that the bottom part of the lowest range 
of figures on the rock near the Goparam is considerably sunk in the ground, 
not less than a foot or more. This can be ascribed to nothing else than to 
the gravel or sand accumulated from the decomposing rock above, and an 


eye the least accustomed to mineralogical objects will easily distinguish in 
this gravel all the constituent parts of the rock. 
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In consequence of the uncommon facility with which this granite flakes 
off, we may judge pretty well of the time that has elapsed since the con- 
struction of the temples and rhadams in this place. Suppose the formation 
of a flake a quarter of an inch thick required 100 years, to form which I 
conceive to be a very full allowance ; on such a supposition 200 or 250 years 
is the most distant period that can be assigned for the cutting of the figures 
and the formation of the pagodas, for hitherto that surface has not lost an 


inch. | 
It may be worth while to notice some blocks of a beautiful granite that 


are to be found in the pagoda near the sea. It is composed of white felspar,. 


quartz, and mica; the mica is usually in the smallest proportion. It is 


quite fresh. I do not know from whence it came, but I have seen blocks 
of the same kind of granite in a deserted pagoda near Conjeveram. 


TRACT XXL. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM BENGALORE TO TRICHINOPOLY, 
IN 1802, 


DurixG my stay ia the country near Sira, in the latter months of last 
year, I had been attacked by the jungle fever, an intermittent which 
seldom is subdued without a change of climate. In milder cascs this 
change need only be from one part of the country to another, particularly 
from an inland province to the coast; but in the more violent and invete- 


rate, a voyage to China or Europe is often required. I received, on my 


application to Government, permission to proceed to the coast ; and being 
at liberty as to the particular place, I chose for several reasons a tour 
through the Baramal to Trichinopoly. I had never been in that part of the 
country, which is so celebrated by the wars in the last century between the 


English, French, and some Native Powers; as well as for its general surface 


and its natural productions. The accounts varied so much, that I was happy 


to have an opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. 


I left Bengalore on the 13th of January, a time of the year above all the 


most agreeable for travelling in India. The weather is then cool, the sky | 


serene, the country still clad in colours of a lively hue, which in little more 
than a month give place to others of a darker complexion, and to an atmos- 
phere heated by a vertical sun, obscured often by sultry clouds. I tra- 
velled to-day under a somewhat cloudy sky, towards Ryacotta in an E. 8. E. 
direction, the ryots were still employed in reaping their harvest of 
horse gram, which is the last on the fields in this part of Mysore. 

The general aspect of the country is the same as about Bengalore. Gen- 
tle elevations alternate with fertile valleys, the higher grounds are generally 
uncultivated and covered with a low jungle, which serves as a cover for 
hares, partridges, and rock pidgeons (a species of grouse), and which in 
this season afford food for sheep, goats, and cattle of all descriptions. The 
first ascent is laid out, in general, in fields for raghy, gardens, and topes of 
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fruit-trees, and ‘the vallies are cultivated with rice, or, according to circum- 
stances, with sugar. The want of trees however, and palms on the higher 
grounds, which form, if not the most-extensive, certainly the most striking 
part of this country, give on the whole a barren and often a bleak appearance. 
I arrived in the afternoon at Attapilly, a village eighteen miles from Benga- 
lore. I was in ‘hopes of receiving accounts here of the gold mines which 
were reported to be at no great distance from this place; but, as happens 
too often in India, the persons to whom I applied either did not 
choose ito impart their knowledge from prudential motives, or they were 
actually ignorant of what existed at such an immense distance as twenty or 
thirty milcs from their homes. I heard enough however to determine 
me to proceed to Kellamungulum, as a place likely to get better infor- 


mation. 
January 14. 
yesterday, we came in sight of the Eastern Ghauts. 
country changed for the worse, and its aspect became blacker and wilder. 
Cultivation seems to be confined to the valleys and to the grounds imme- 
diately round the villages, which on the whole, however, had a tolerably 
Near Kellamungulum, a village not far from some hills, 


After travelling for some time ina country similar to that of 
The soi of the 


good appearance. 
the ground became very jungly and barren, and the soil gravelly and stony. 


It belongs to the district of Ruttungerry, one under the Company’s Ammiany, 
of which Mr. D.‘Cockburn its the collector. The regulated prices of such 
necessaries as are required by travellers in India, appeared to me remarkably 
reasonable. ‘This object of a good police is, I believe, more attended to 
im those provinces that have been added to the Company’s dominions since 
the fall of Tippoo, and in Mysore, than in their ancient possessions ; and is 
indeed far more necessary here to prevent altercations and misunder- 
standings between the European traveller and the natives, particularly as the 
latter would not know bow to obtain redress should they conceive them- 
selves aggrieved, and might probably take the Jaw into their own hands and 
cause extensive troubles. ‘The tariil, or price of articles, in English and in 
the country languages, which the village can furnish, 1s handed to every 
traveller as he arrives, by a peon stationed in it for the purpose, who himself 
is to produce the required articles, and to receive payment for them. It 
happens certainly sometimes, that a fellow of that description, elated with 
the dignity and power with which he feels himself mvested, becomes inso- 
lent; but this is an abuse not chargeable on the system: in general all 
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parties separate contented, the present of a fanam (two pence), or two 
at most, settles all differences that might have arisen. 

The farther we advanced to the eastward, the more jungly and stony 
became the country, and the poorer the appearance of the villages which 
we passed. This is the case in all mountainous tracts in India, and in such 
_ we found ourselves to-day. About noon we arrived at Hurrydrig, a hill 

fort, at the foot of which is a poor and almost deserted village. I ascended 
the rock in the afternoon accompanied by a few peons that were stationed 
here in charge of the fortifications, which in times of yore were esteemed 


very strong. Just when I was at the summit, my attention was arrested 
y g y 


by the warlike sound of the collary horn and the tomtom, and on 


looking about I saw several bodies of armed men pass the village without 


however in the least molesting it or my baggage. On inquiry | was told 
they were ‘rebels against Government, or rather against the. collector of 


the revenues. I understood further, to my great disappointment, that 
their place of rendezvous was Pungampilly, a village within a few miles of 
the gold mines of Suttergul, and which I had to pass on my way to them. 

Under these circumstances it would have been extremely hazardous to pur- 
sue my design, for though it is in general by no means dangerous for a 
stranger unconnected with the object of their revenge, particularly for a 
military officer, to pass through the midst of such people, it has happened 
that insults of an unpleasant nature have been offered. The attempt 
would have proved fruitless at all events, as most villagers in the vicinity of 


those places had left their houses and joined the rebels, or had removed to 


other more peaceful situations. I am not able to give an account of the 


nature of the present discontent: the rebels blamed the collector; and 
others ascribed it to the intrigues of a Polygar who had stirred up the 
credulous multitude, which in those cases is in general the true cause. For 
reasons already stated, I was not afraid to remain during the night in this 
village, and I had a guard of Sepoys with me, with whom, if the worst 
had happened, I could have defended myself in the fort; but I thought it 
prudent to break up earlier than usual in the morning, and to push on 
for Ryacotta, a place of security, and where a military force was stati- 
oned. 

January 16. I passed in my way through thick jungle, and between 


a number of unconnected hills, to the range or assemblage of which that 
of Ryacotta belongs. 
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To my no small surprise I found on my arrival that in the earlier part of 

this day’s journey I had passed through the very heart of the present 

troubles, which had become so alarming that Mr. Cockburn the collector 

had been obliged to fly for security to this place, as the malcontents had 
manifested a particular animosity against his person. 

It is remarkable that this place is very healthy though on all sides sur- 


rounded by jungle, and among a number of hills, and at no great distance 
It lies near the entrance into the Table Land of 


from contiguous ranges. 
It was, before the last 


Mysore, and commands one of its principal passes. 
war that terminated the Mussulman Dynasty in Mysore, a frontier station 
of that power, and deemed a place of great strength. It is still a place 
of some consequence, commanded by a colonel, and garrisoned by a detach- 
ment of troops. 

A petta, or town of considerable importance for an Indian one, lics close 
to the lower fort, which defends the only place from which the upper or 
the hill fort is accessible. In it reside the European officers, the garrison, 
and a number of private families of the natives of the country. 

The day after my arrival here I ascended the hill, which is not above 
800 feet in perpendicular height, and not steep except at the gates of the 
hill fort, from whence it rises very suddenly and terminates in an almost 
naked rock. 

The climate of this part of the country resembles that of Bengalore 
though it is not quite so high above the level of the sea by from 5 to 600 feet ; 
it is on the whole very pleasant. 

The rocks hereabout are, as far as I have seen them, all ionic: similar 
to those described in some former tracts. The hills are very interrupted in 
single points, which however both. south and north of this become more 
contiguous and form ranges. At no great distance east of this are the 
higher ranges of the lower Baramal, and. south west appear those of the 
higher. 

The jungle with which the areatent part of: this country is covered, and 
which comes up tothe very fort of Ryacotta, consists of the very same kind 
of shrubs as are common in the eastern parts of Mysore, so that I made 
no acquisition for my botanical collections. It is much infested by tigers, 
which made it dangerous even to go to any distance from the fort ; indeed 
these furious animals very often carry men and cattle off from the very en- 


virons of the place. The monkics domineer on the hill and are remark- 


_ able for their impertinent intrusion to the houses near their regions. 
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The death of the Rev. Mr. Gericke may, as I am told, be ascribed to the 
fright which they occasioned him when he slept in a bungalore belonging 


to the commanding officer of that station which is near the brow of 
the hill. 


The soil immediately about Rayacotta in-the lower grounds appears to be 
very good, as it produces not only the vegetables and fruits of this country, 
but such as have been introduced from others, in great perfection. Peas, 
sallad, cabbages, carrots, asparagus, &c. are found: here in all months: and 
scasons of the year. Potatoes do not grow quite so well here as at Benga- 
Jore and Nundydrug, where they are now almost generally cultivated. It is 
not however quite clear to me whether they would not thrive here as well 
if the culture was carefully attended to: at the former places they were 
first introduced in the gardens, particularly of the Nundydrug hill, bv 
Colonel Cuppage, and since 1800 by me among the natives, whom I was 
enabled by Government to supply with seed potatoes of the best kind from 
the St. Helena stock, and to offer them a sale of their produce, which, however, 
they soon found for themselves in all parts of the country where Europeans 
reside. Since that time they have even supplied Madras, where they are 
preferred to those of Bengal, at which place they seem to have degenerated. 
‘The Mussulmen and Hindoos, with the exception perhaps of the Bramins, 
eat them with great eagerness, and seem to give them the preference to 
their yams and sweet potatoes. Itis not surprising that the Bramins should 


not eat them, as there are other vegetables, particularly bulbs, from which 
they abstain, as onions, turnips, and raddishes. 


Apples, peaches, and 


eranes come to great perfection in the gardens of this place: the first are 
of the kind cultivated in the Bengalore gardens, and were originally sent 
from Persia; they much resemble the nonpareil in taste and appearance. 
The regular season of produce is February and the beginning of March, 
but with a little management they may be had in all other seasons. They 
often grow as bushes, but if properly pruned, grow pretty trees of the 
smaller size. The peaches are about a month later than the apples, they 
are also very well flavoured, and grow as large as any produced in England. 
They have been introduced from the Isle of France, whence they were sent 
to the late Sultan, who, like most Mussulmen, was fond of gardening: at 
present they are chiefly propagated by cuttings, but grow equally well from 
the stones, which usually require less than eighteen months from the time 
in which they are put into the ground to that of yielding a large crop on a 
tree which in so short a time is grown upwards of twelve feet. high. The 
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grapes produced here are not inferior in size and flavour to any raised in 
the hot-houses in England. It is a pity indeed that no attempt has been 
made to cultivate the vine on a more extensive scale, as it grows so well in 
all parts of the country where it has been attended to. At Pondicherry it 
comes to great perfection, and grapes in the season are abundant; in Au- 
rangabad in the higher parts of the Dekan, they are sold as other fruits of 
the country in the public bazar; at Seringapatam and here they are by no 
means scarce. _ 

The common wood strawberry, which was introduced by the Right 
Hon. Lady Powis when Governess at Madras, grows in great luxuriance 
and of delightful flavour. Many other fruit-trees of Europe, as the cherry, 
pear, plum, chesnut, walnut, olive, would, I am persuaded, thrive with 
equal luxuriance in Mysore ; and ere long I am in hopes the noble person- 


ages interested in the welfare of India will succeed in their generous en- . 


deavours of securing these comforts to their countrymen, than which 
scarcely any thing awakens a more lively sense of the amor patria, and 
the enthusiastic desire of returning to it and to the friends of their youth. 
January 18. I left Ryacotta again, proceeding southward through a 
wild jungly country between ranges of high mountains; it became however 
as we advanced soon open again, and we found ourselves in a well cultivated 
district, that abounded with tanks, rice fields, and villages. The rice was about 
aspan high; the soil had also changed for the better, was often black; it was 
nowhere so stony and gravelly as near Ryacotta and the earlier part of our 
day’s journey. The stones which lay about were mostly sienitic, but contained 
more felspar, hornblende, and pistazite than quartz. Hereabout and 
more north of Ryacotta, I found in the road pebbles of staurolite, which 
I could not discover in the solid rock near those places from which how- 
ever they must of necessity have been derived. We put up for the rest of 
the day at Palicol, a fine large village built in the style of those in the 
Carnatic. We saw here the first palmeyras again, which in Mysore 
are not to be found. Cocoanut gardens made also their appearance near 


the villages, | 
January 19. The ranges of hills as we proceed retreat on both sides, 


and leave a broad well-cultivated valley, in which we often fell in with 

black cotton ground and marly stones. We passed through a number of 

good villages, and staid at Darmapore, the largest, in which Captain Read, 

formerly the Collector of the district, has a bungalore: his memory is still 
YY 
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respected, us he did ample justice not only to his employers, ‘but also fo 
the natives of the country. ‘There was a number of native servants of the 
revenue department here, to whom I applied for milk and sheep for ‘myself 
and servants; but, as happens frequently, those gentlemen’ wished to impress 
me with a due sense of their authority and dignity, and suffered me to'go 
without it. 

January 20. We travelled to-day along a range of hills for the’first ten 


miles in a well cultivated country, in which dry grain were chiefly: attended 
to; but all at once it became jungly and barren. I found here a detach- 
ment of the Ist Battalion of the 18th Regiment of Native Infantry, with 


the officers of which, Captain Muirhead and Lieutenant Hay, I was well ac- 
quainted, and now spent a few hours with them. In the evening I left 
them again and descended through the Tapore Pass into the Lower‘ Bara- 
mal; this pass is rather long, but no where so abruptly steep as that of Ped- 
danaigdurgam ; ; it is the one through which the English armies in ‘former 
times have entered Mysore, and from which the Mysore forces have’ often 
‘invaded the Carnatic. ‘During the night I staid in the a at the foot of 
the pass, which is by no means good or commodious. 


January 21. The road from the choultry, though it leads through a 


wild stony country, is broad and good, and has‘avenues'of trees which by 
Colonel Munro have been planted throughout the Baramal ‘leading to the prin- 
cipal places. I need not observe that they will prdve'a great comfort to'the 


weary traveller, but cannot help expressing the wish that his example may 
be followed in other parts of the country. In the Tanjore country’are 
many avenues that have been planted by the ancient ‘sovereigns of that 


country, which to this time make travelling in it so pleasant. I passed to- 


day a river with running water, and staid during the night-at Vommelir, 
‘a fine large village. 


January 22. Rose rather early and came at day-break to a high ground 


which ran from east to west towards the high range of hills from-which we 
had descended. I have lost the specimen of the rock that constituted the 
forementioned low ridge: in my memorandums [I find it was intersected by 
calcareous tuff, and contained in small nests a semipellucid greenstone, 
which, in its decomposed state in which it principally occurred, crumbled 
‘into a powder which is carbonated magnesia. The sound stone is about 
the hardness of serpentine, striated, and looks not unlike the famous image 


stone in China, which however is said not to contain ‘magnesia as-a con- 
1 
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Tbe soil hereabout is chiefly a black cotton ground. ~ Foliated 


stituent. 
The country is charmingly 


hornblende appears often in rocks above it. 


cultivated. 
Salem, to. which we now came, isa large, populous, and beautiful village, 


in which there are many handsome choultries. ‘The Company have here a 
factory for the purchase of coarse cotton goods of the same kind as thei 
northern punjums,.which are so much esteemed and in great demand in 
the European market. The cloth is not so dear here as in the northern 
Circars, but it is not so strong. J presume it is pretty well known that a 
punjum is a certain number of threads that run lengthways through a piece 
of cloth; that of course a piece of twelve punjums must have twelve times 
the number of threads which constitute one, and that twenty-four punjums 
in the same breadth must have twice the number of threads as those of twelve 
punjums. Here two punjums are designated by jirst call, so that twelve 
punjums of cloth is called sir call, and so on. 

Mr. Carpenter, the Resident of this factory, received me in the politest 
manner, and his hospitality detained me a day longer than I at first intended 
to remain. I wished much to go to a high mountain which lies S. W. of 
the place, and is reckoned the highest in the Baramal, but found that it 
would cost me several days, though it appeared so near, and not above 
2000 feet high; but so much time I could not spare. There are several 
villages on it I understand, and a kind of table land. 

Saltpetre is very cheap here, being sold at the rate of nine rupees for 


225lbs. in the bazar. 

The country is chiefly cultivated with jonna and rice: of the former they 
get two crops in the year from the same field, which shows that the little 
monsoon in April, when the first crop is sown, must be sufficiently strong 
to prepare the strong cotton soil for the nurture of the grain, which in the 
more northern country I have no where found to be the case. The second 
crop is sown, as in most other places on the coast, in September, before the 
setting in of the great monsoon. The first seems to be the principal one, 
and the species of jonna is the white variety which is expected to produce 
thirty-two fold ; the second is called red, and yields only twenty-four fold. 
After the two crops are reaped, sennaga (Cicer arietinum) is sown on the same 
ground, so that a field in this part of the country actually produces three 
times in the course of a year. A great deal of cotton is grown in this and 
the adjoining districts, particularly on Coimbatore. ‘There are also two 

YY2 
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species, the white and the brown; the former is an annual plant, the latter 
biennial and even triennial. The water is very often brackish in this_ 
district. 


January 24. I proceeded on my tour towards Malir, a village eight miles 
from Salem, to which the roads were exceedingly good, and as all in 


the Baramil, broad and commodious; the country between the hills is well- 
cultivated. 


January 25. On leaving Malir early this morning before sun-rise we 


heard on all sides the creaking tones of the sugar mills, which sounded 
much like the singing of a devout congregation at some distance, and 


awakened ideas which a machine of that kind would appear very unlikely 
to call forth. The stones which I found to-day were granite in which the 


felspar was red and in great proportion to the other ingredients. Calca- 
reous tuff accompanied as usual the black cotton ground, and salt works of 
the kind as noticed in my former Tracts were not uncommon. The country 


during the latter part of this day’s journey fell off in point of cultivation 
from what it was in the earlicr. I staid during the night ina choultry near 
Chittir. 


January 26. We travelled on our way to Namcull chiefly on elevated 
ground, and had on our left ranges of high hills. Namcull, like most forti- 
fied hills, 1s detached from the rest of the range to which it probably be- 
longs. A pretty large town is at the foot of it. The hill of itself is steep 
but not high ; its rock is sienitic, in which white quartz and felspar prevail : 
in some places it contains garnets in hornblende and a greenstone which 
possesses the characters of felspar and is composed of the same con- 
stituents; the latter compound seemed to prevail, particularly in the lower 


country, in which the rocks that appeared near and in the road to-day 
consisted chiefly of it. ‘The sand in the nullas and in some part of the road 


was mostly an ageregate of small garnets and hornblende. We staid but 
a short time during the hottest part of the day at Namcull, and proceeded 
afterwards to Malleapetta, where we crossed some small rivulets which had 
running water, and reached in the evening Vadagapetta, where we staid 
during the night. At the former place the cultivation of rice begins again, 
for which they draw the water from the channels with pacotes, and at the 


latter place we found a great number of plantain gardens. 
January 27. Our journey to Totteam was to-day again on high unculti- 


vated and stony ground; and near this place the avenues which had all along 
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lined the roads discontinued, which we took as a sure sign (as was really 
the case) that we had left the Baramal and entered the Carnatic. The soil 
about this place is mostly black, and saltpetre is produced in the village in 
great abundance. The cultivation about this place is chiefly confined to 
that of rice, as the country can be watered from the channels of the 
Cavery, on the banks of which river we travelled for the rest of the day. 
We passed here often through very high grass, which came up and some- 
times overtopped the horse’s back and the rider, and after avery long march 
we arrived in the evening at Musery. The villages on the banks of the Cavery 
are very thickly strewed with plantations of cocoanut, plantains, and other 
fruit-trees. The country in general is one of the best cultivated on this coast. 
_ The soil we had passed to-day was mostly of the black kind, and the stones 
that lay scantily about were fragments of quartz and granite. I have 
observed that black soil, with its accompanying calcareous strata of marl 
and tuff, rest in common on granite, indicated by rocks of this nature ap- 
pearing above its surface; that on the other hand a red soil prevails where 
sienite forms the apparent groundwork. I conclude from this that granite 
is at the bottom of all, and sienite is only superimposed; for the latter 
appears only in the elevated or higher parts of the country, and the former. 
in the lowest, which is generally covered with alluvial strata. 

January 28. The channels or canals, which water the adjacent country 
on both sides of the Cavery, have been constructed often with great ex- 
pense, the sluices belonging to them being built with solid masonry. The 
villages are often mean and poor in appearance, a sign that the inhabitants 
work more for their masters than their own benefit. There are often three 
crops of rice produced on the same field, a fertility of which scarcely any 
other country in India can boast: this however can only be done when the 
cultivator confines himself to the coarsest kind, which from the time it is — 
planted to that in which it can be reaped requires only seven weeks; the 
middling sort takes about four months, and the finest nearly six months 
before it can be reaped. 

January 29. I crossed the Cavery to-day very early in the morning 
before sun-rise, when I could observe nothing but that the water was very 
low. It is the most useful river in the peninsula; for in Mysore 
near Seringapatam, it fertilizes the country, and the Carnatic owes the 
former importance and splendor of its princes to the waters which this 
river yearly distributes in its provinces. Its beds as long as it is above the 
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Ghats are stony, and its banks no where deep. Not far W. from Ryacotta 
it precipitates itself abruptly, and forms a number of beautiful cataracts. 
After it has entered the Carnatic it slides quietly along, and distributes its 
blessings as it proceeds towards the sea. It depends for the first and prin- 
cipal supply of water in the month of May on the rains that fall in the 
western Ghats, or on the Malabar mountains on which it takes its rise. 
Its tributary streams collect the water of the eastern and southern parts of 
the Mysore in June and July, and in the latter part of the year it is again 
filled by the monsoon rains of this eastern coast of the peninsula. The 
coming of the “ fresh water from the country,” asit is called, is every where 
hailed and celebrated with festivities by the natives of the Carnatic, who 
worship it as one of the greatest of the most benignant deities. 

I arrived early this day at Trichinopoly, and put up with my friend the 
Captain, now Colonel G. Lang, who commanded a Battalion of Native In- 
fantry, with the determination of staying some time with him, which how- 
ever I was prevented from doing; 1 had however time enough to see what 
was remarkable in and near the place. : 

To speak of its history and former importance would be presumptuous in 
me, but a few words of what it is at present will not be uninteresting. It 
is still one of the principal military stations under the Government of Fort 
St. George, and the head-quarters of the officer commanding the southern 
division of the army. ‘The cantonment of troops consists of a Regiment of 
His Majesty’s Infantry, at that time the 12th Regiment; a Regiment of 
the Hon. Company’s Native Cavalry, and one or two of their Battalions. of 
Infantry, with detachments of European and Native Artillery. The forti- 


fication is now quite neglected, and it appears surprising that it could have 
been ever of any importance. The hill, which probably attracted the first 


founders of the settlement, is an elevated rock of no great height: I think 
not much above 600 feet from the foot of it to its greatest summit. On its 
northern and eastern side is the pagoda which makes so eminent a figure in 
the view, which as the best of any I have seen, I thought my readers would 
be pleased to find in this work;* I have been favoured with it by Dr. 
Wilkins, the Superintendant of the Hon. Company’s Museum and Library 
at the India House, where the original is deposited. The rock is of the 
common sienite of the Carnatic, and of no beauty whatever in its composi- 


* See Frontispiece. 
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tion. ‘The flat country in which it raises its head is altogether alluvial, and 
to a great extent on all sides low and even. 

I visited during my stay here the famous pagoda of Striringam, which 
during the seige of Trichinopoly was the principal station of the French 
army. -It has seven high walls, within the range of which live a great 

number of Bramin families who exist on the revenues of the temple, or on 
the misplaced charity of its pious visitors. Pillars of 1mmense size support 
the gateways and the ‘building erected on it. They areall-of sienite com- 
posed of quartz, felspar, garnets, hornblende,.and ‘mica, singly, often 
aggregated in spots and stripes. It is astonishing indeed how people with 
so few mechanical means as the natives of India possess, should have 
erected such buildings, and transported such immense masses ;’for on the spat 

where they are now, and its vicinity, there is no vestige to show that:they 
have been found. The present race:is so. degenerated as firmly to believe 
that none'but supernatural beings could ‘have effected such prodigies. 

‘When they at present attempt to set up a pillar of any height, ‘as there 
is always one before every pagoda (garuta stampam), they raise a maund of 
earth of the height of the pillar, and fill up the space behind, on which they 
roll it by'main force, so that at‘Jast it stands upright and firm in the middle of 
an artificial hill which they carefully afterwards have to remove, supporting 
the pillar, and particularly strengthening it by.a pedestal as occasion requires.. 

Trichinopoly is also a principal establishment of the Civil. Power of Go-~ 
vernment, as it -is‘the station of the Southern. Judicial Courts of Circuit,, 
an whieh three of the Circuit Judges reside when they are not on the quar-. 
terly visitation of the subordinate Zillahs. During their presence they 
form a Court of Appeal, inthe first instance, from the Zillahs in all cases of° 
‘civil law, ‘while in their circuit, cases only of a criminal kind come. before. 
them. This establishment is of all others of the :greatest importance to. 
the codntry and its inhabitants, whatever may be thought or said of the 
‘Zillahs ; as these latter only relate to property, which often can be guarded 
‘er acquired only by: possessors of great means, which »may lead often to. 
‘very bad consequences; while the former guards the personal safety of the. 
peaceable subject of Government and its own stability. In former times 
robberies and murders -were committed. often with impunity, and hence 
increased ‘to-an alarming degree ;- which now are followed. by immediate. 
‘and legal punishment, ‘and become scarcer every day.. 

‘The Tamuls, or Malabars as they are: often called, are, like all other Hin-. 
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doos, an industrious gentle set of people, who are not given to any flagrant 
excesses of any kind, who are in general strenuous idolaters, and mostly 
worshippers of Siwen. They have the failings of the other Indians; and 
of those we have spoken enough in another place. To judge from their 
features and appearance, they seem to be a distinct race from the Telingas 
who inhabit the valleys of the Baramul and the Palliams farther north, as 


also the whole country beyond the Penna to Ganjam, and the whole of 
Golconda and Telingana inland. Their faces are flatter, the forehead 
shorter and more depressed than that of the Telingas, they are shorter also 


and much darker in complexion. Their extremities are not so well formed ; 
their feet particularly are broader, and the hollow part is often filled up with 
muscle or fat, which gives them an unseemly appearance. Their women also 
are not so elegantly formed as those of the Telingas, nor are they so de- 
cently dressed, as they are often seen in the country quite naked to the 
loins. The young ones among them stain their faces, arms, and feet with 
turmeric oftener than the other, and extend their ear-laps with rolls of paper 
so that they often hang down to the very shoulders. 

In this part of the country the Christian religion has made some progress, 
particularly about Tanjore, where the late Rev. Mr. Swartz and other 
Divines of the Mission of the Established Church of England, have in 
former times spared no exertions which zeal could prompt and prudence de- 
vise, and where at present their successors the Rev. Messrs. Pole and 
Kohlhoff do not labour in vain. Want of assistants and fellow-labourers 
confines their attention now chiefly to the flocks which have been collected, 
and to the schools to which all classes of natives have admittance. The 
Christians of this mission are not deprived of their cast: they on the con- 
trary sometimes marry from among those Gentiles who yet profess the re- 


ligion of their fathers, and who on this occurrence adopt that of Christ with 
the perfect consent of their relatives. J am myself witness of a conni- 
vance of the kind that happened about twenty years ago at Tranquebar, 


where a Christian of this mission, Gniana Pragasam, the interpreter of the 
Danish Government, a man of a respectable cast, married the daughter of 
a Hindoo at Madras, who with his family came and lived with the new 
couple for some time, and remained bigotted idolaters. I have since un 
derstood that marriages of this kind are by no means uncommon. | 
Much has been said of the rice Christains, as those were called who re- 
ceived a small allowance of food when they were instructed in the tenets of 
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the Christian religion during a famine, some of whom recanted or returned 
to their families and their gods after it was over. In my opinion this is 
proof positive that the adoption of the Christian religion in itself is not 
followed by the privation of their cast or their situation in political society ; 


it shows, on the contrary, the laxness of Hindooism, which readmits apostates 
either quite unnoticed or after a trifling penance. Loss of cast incurred by 


some crimes is on the contrary irrecoverable. 
The climate in this part of the Carnatic is wholesome, and not so burning 


hot as its situation might give reason to expect. The extensive sheets of 
water which at all times of the year cover the country where rice is cultivated 
- produce such evaporation as keeps the ambient air to a great degree cool 

and agreeable, whilst the temperature is yet so high as to dissipate and 
render them innoxious, which in climes less ardent, as in Spain where rice 
is cultivated, would prove the source of unhealthiness to its inhabitants. 


ZZ 


TRACT XXII. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GLASS WORKS AT MATOD. 


THE glass works that I have seen in India are at Matod, among the hills 
south-west of Chittledroog, and in the ceded’ districts; but this last is 
smaller. I confine my observations to the first of these. oS 

The materials used in this manufacture are, 1. Soda. 


2. Quartz or 
compact ironstone. 


3, Compact specular iron ore. 4. Copper. 

1. The soda is mixed with a notable proportion of common salt. It is 
obtained from a sandy earth found in many places along the coast on the 
surface of the ground, and from its use is commonly called washerman’s 
earth. At some places hereabout the salt is extracted from that earth by 
elixiviation, and the lixivium evaporated by fire, and sold in the bazars under 
the name of sobbu. For the purpose of making glass it is gained in the 
following manner :— * 

Some pits about a foot and a half deep are filled with salt earth, and water 
is poured upon ‘it. ‘The same portion of water is poured successively upon 
different portions of salt earth till it is conceived to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with saline matter, which is judged of by its brown colour. This 
water is then worked into a pultaceous mass with cow dung, and spread upon 
a straw mat about an inch thick, and dried in the sun. Another layer pre- 
pared in the same way is applied the next day, and for twelve successive 
days it is kept moist by the addition of fresh portions of lixivium of soda. 
The large cake is then divided into smaller pieces, which, when quite dry, 
are piled up into a heap and burnt. The fine ashes which are found along 
with the more solid pieces are kept separate. The latter are reduced to 


* J have reason to think that borax exists in some quantity in it; a substance of which the 
soda of other places om the coast which I[ have noticed is quite destitute. 


1 
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powder, stored up, and called soudu siram (essence of soda) ; because they 


contain the largest quantity of soda. 
_ 2 Quartz (in the language of Canara, bellakallu). 


a little ironshot. | 
8. Gorykallu. This is an iron ore that comes nearest to the compact 


brown ironstone of: Kirwan (hydrate of iron). 

4. Kimmidu kallu (iron glance). Specular iron ore of Kirwan; red oxide 
of iron, as appears from the experiments of Bucholz; though as the ore in 
question was attracted by the magnet, I consider it as rather a mixture of 
black and red oxides of iron than a pure specular iron ore. It is found in 
sufficient quantities after heavy rains in a nullah near a village called Kada- 
vigada, in the Budela district: ‘The nullah comes from the north side of 
a hill which probably contains the ore in rocks. This ore is reckoned best 
' when firm and sound. If red ochre appear in the fracture, the specimen is 
esteemed inferior to the best kind, in the proportion of two to three. And 
accordingly a greater quantity of it is considered as necessary in the manu- 


What is used here is 


facture of glass. | 
From these few. materials the four following kinds of glass are made :— 


1. Biza or mother glass. It is a soft, imperfect, porous glass; and is used 
only as a substratum or basis to the other kinds of glass made here. 2. Red 
glass. 3. Green glass. 4. Black glass. 


Biza is made of the following ingredients :— 
1. The ashes, which remain when the soda is made, and which, as was 


mentioned before, are kept apart. If these ashes do not contain many 
grains of salt, five parts of them are taken ; but if they are mixed with much 
salt, three parts are deemed sufficient. 

2. Pounded quartz, or bellakallu, one part. These two ingredients are 
separately pounded and then mixed together, put into clay pots and kept in 
the heated furnace for eight days. To see whether glass be formed, an iron 
hook fastened to a long bamboo is dipped into a pot containing the glass ma- 
terials, If the mass adhering to it be of the consistence of wax, the opera. — 


tion is finished. If not another day’s heat is given. 
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Red Glass. 


It is of a hyacinthine colour, penetrated with large round white spots. 
It is composed of | | 


1Z2 ecco ee eee ercveetocnes see? " parts 
Soda, or soudu saram -++eeeeree 21 
Kimmidu kallu.. esses ceeseees 10 
38 


All the ingredients afe first separately reduced to an impalpable powder, 
‘and then mixed. It requires first three days of slow heat, and then seven 
days of the strongest fire that can be given. 

If more than the stated quantity of kimmidu be taken, ‘the glass acquires 
a black colour; if less, it assumes a lighter shade of red. _ 


Green Glass. 


‘This glass is composed of the following ingredients — 
Soda, or soudu BaramM ...-+e-e-- 21 ‘parts. 


Piza ....-- er 12 7 
Kimmidu kallu......+++++- poet “Oe 
Copper filings -..+eeverseees + OF 


_ 293 
This glnes ‘has a dark emerald green colour with qpaque spets. 


Black. Glass. 


This pless is made of the following :ingredients :-— 
Soudu SaFaM cove scacescenncace 3 parts. 
Biza cccvecvsecccsveessasenece | 
| | . 4 
Four days moderate heat is enough for obtaining it. The charcoal of the 
soudu saram probably gives it the black colour ; a8 it will lose it if the fire 
be too long continued or too strong. This glass is the least esteemed of all. | 
It is quite opaque and has a close resemblance to enamel. | 
The common salt contained in the soda separates itself from the other in- 
6. 
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gredients, and is found covering the glass or biza ina firm crust of one inch 


or more in thickness. It is very fine and white, and used like sea salt. 


The only use to which these different kinds of glass are applied is the ma- 
nufacture of bracelets, with which the poorest as well as the richest of the 
_Hindoo women (the widows alone excepted) ornament their arms. 


TRACT XXIV. 


ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF MAKING STEEL IN THE 
MYSORE COUNTRY. 


{ 


THE place where I first saw steel manufactured in this country is a small 
village among the hills, south-west of Chittledroog, in the Talem purgunna. 
The iron from which it is made comes from Malsinganhally, a village at a 
small distance from the former. ‘The preference given to the product of 
that work seems, however, owing only to its vicinity, as iron is made from 
the same kind of ore at fifteen other places in this district, and exactly in 
the same manner. The place where the ore is found is a hill near Kalwa- 
‘rangapamapetta farm, whence it is conveyed on asses to the different iron 
furnaces in this district. 

Near the furnaces I found it in small tabular pieces of a brown ochrey 
colour, with shining particles scantily interspersed, nearly friable, and of 
an earthy fracture. It is not magnetic, and appears to me either decom- 
posed hornblende, or iron glance, which is very common in this coun- 
try. It yields about 0-269 of metal. 

The process of making iron commences with filling the furnace with char- 
coal. After it is heated, which requires an hour, a basket of ore, contain- 
ing about 33 1b. reduced to pieces of the size of a pea, is put into the fun- 
nel and covered with charcoal; an hour afterwards a similar basketful of 
ore is put in, and this addition repeated three times, at the stated intervals: 
care being taken that it is always covered with charcoal, and the furnace — 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of this article. About an hour after the 
last replenishment the process is finished, which lasts altogether from five 
to six hours. 

It must be mentioned also that after the third addition of ore, a small 
hole is made at the lowest extremity of the temporary furnace, to let out 
the dross. | 

After the charcoal has been consumed, the temporary part of the furnace 
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is pulled down, and the iron collected at the bottom of it is taken out with a 
long forceps, carried to a small distance, and beaten with large wooden 
elubs. During this operation a great quantity of scorie are seen running 
from the porous mass of iron. | 


When the red heat is nearly over, it is cut into three pieces. 
it is very porous, and worse in appearance than any crude iron of European 


In this state 


manufacture. 
To prepare it for the market, it is several times heated to whiteness, cut 


into thirteen pieces of about 21b. each, and hammered into cylindrical 
pieces of eight inches inlength. It is in this state a good soft iron, answer- 
ing all purposes for which it is wanted in cultivation and building. The 
mand of this iron (27 Ib.) is sold. for about two. rupees.. 

- The people engaged in this work are,of. an emaciated sickly appearance, 
forming a striking contrast with the other inhabitants of this part of the 
country. This I have observed at all other iron works on the coast, but 
am nat able to account for the circumstance. : 

In order to convert. the iron.into steel each piece is cut into three parts, 
making fifty-two in the whole, each. of which is put into a crucible, toges 
ther with a handful of the dried branches of tangedu (cassia auriculata), and 
another of fresh leaves of: vonangady (convolvulus Jaurifolia). The mouth 
of the crucible is then closely shut with a. handful of red mud, and the 
whole arranged in circular order, with their. bottoms turned toward the centre 
in a hole made on the ground for the purpose. The whole is then filled up 
with charcoal, and large bellows are kept blowing for six hours, by which 
time the operation is finished. The crucibles are then removed from the 
furnace, ranged in. rows on. moistened mud, and. water is thrown on them 
whilst. yet hot. ‘The steel is found in conical pieces at the bottom of the 
crucibles, the form of which it has taken. The upper or broader surfaces 
often striated from.the centre to the circumference. 

In some crucibles half of. the iron-only is converted into steel, and others 
are found empty, the smelted metal having run.through a crack in the cru- 


cible, and is deemed useless. . 
I could not discover any slag at the top of the metal, although it had lost 


about one-fifth -of its original weight. | 
These conical pieces are sold at the price of fifteen gold fanams the mand, | 


about ten shillings and eight-pence for 27lb. Sometimes they are heated: 
again and hammered into small bars of four or five inches long. . 
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It is probably hot quite indifferent what crveibles ate used in this dpers 
tion: at all events they must be able to stand 4 strong firé. The loam er 
ployed for these crucibles is of a brown ted colour, of an éartily appearance 
and crumbles between the fingers; mixed with white sand arid some shining 
particles: it has no earthy smell when breathed wot, for effervesces with 
acids. 


From this the finer particles used for crucibles are separated by water, 
which keeps them suspended for some time, during which it is drawn off and 
left to deposite them. 

The dried sediment of many of these washings is compact, has a liver 
brown colour, with somé shining particles; of the consistence of chalk; a 
conchoidal fracture, feels soft 4nd soapy; arid takes a polish froth the nail, 
It makes a pretty good brown paint. Of this the crucibles are made, by 
moistening it and mixitig it with the husks of rice. It is then dried im the 

open air. | 
' The stone cieeel in the construction of the fire-places of the iron and steel 
furnaces is called ballapam by the natives; a tiante ‘applied to all stones of 
the magnesian order, which have & soapy and greasy feel, and little hard- 
ness. Heré it is a potstone of a leek green colout, easily scraped with the 
hail into agreenish white powder, longitudinal fracture inclining to the even, 
with abrupt irregular ruposities, faintly striated, cross fracture, irregularly 
slaty, foliated, lustre silky, verging to the semi-metallic; apecific gravity 
2°782 to 2°802, the thermometer being 81°; opakes exposed to the air its 
surface is corroded, the colour changes into réd, it easily crumbles to pieces, 
and its appearance becomes more slaty. | 

Along with it is found asbestinite of a light green Colour. The fracture 
of thé mass undulating ; it is composed of needle and atrow-formed erystak, 
confusédly aggregated ; the former are often scopiform. It has a harsh feel, 
cannot be scraped with the nail, but easily with the knife into a white pow. 
der; lustre glassy, translucent ; spécific gravity 2°894 

The rock of the mountains on which these stones are found consists chiefty 
of the following kind of stone:—In its sound state it is in the gross slaty, 
longitudinal fracture, undulating or even, cross fractare hackly. External 
colour a silvery green, and where decomposing red ; internal greyish green, 
with many silvery shining particles. External lustre (where not red) silky 
verging to the semi-metallic; hard; gives fire with steel; specifac 
gravity 2°64; thermometer 81°. It is much given to decomposition, be- 
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comes then softer, but does not lose its shining greenish colour, though it 


is evidently mixed with a great quantity of red; sticks a little to the tongue, 
cross fracture earthy, slaty. From the total decomposition of this stone is 


derived, I think, the red loam of which the crucibles are made, which in the 


wet season is washed down on the plain. 
Another place where iron and steel is manufactured, and where I attended 


the process, is Kakerahally, a small viilage on the road from DBengalore 


The iron ore used there is the magnetic iron sand com- 


to Seringapatam. 
The 


mon all over the coast, and even found*on the sea beach near Madras. 
furnace used here, and the process of smelting iron, is similar to that de- 
scribed on former occasions. 

Before the iron is made into steel it is heated, hammered, and reduced 
into pieces of eight inches length, and two inches breadth, and half an inch 
in thickness. It is then still so brittle that it breaks under the hammer. _ Its 
grain is coarse and white. ‘Twenty-eight rupees’ weight of it is put into a 
crucible, and upon it a handful of the dried branches of cassia auriculata. 


This is covered with the green leaves of the convolvulus laurifolius (tallaku), 


and the opening of the crucible is closed with a handful of loam. 

The furnace consists of a hole in the ground about 1+ foot deep; it is 
one foot broad where widest, and 4 foot at the opening. This hole is filled 
with charcoal, and in and about the opening of it seventeen crucibles are 
placed; these are covered with a heap of charcoal, and bellows are kept 
playing on it until the contents of the crucibles are liquified, which is known 
by its perceptible fluctuation when taken out for the purpose of trying it. 

_ The operation seldom lasts longer than three hours; and is usually made 
four times in the course of the day, and three times in the night. | 

- The loss in twenty-four rupees is only one or 14 rupee weight and less. 
The steel is found in conical pieces striated at the broader surface. 
it has run accidentally through a crack in the crucible, it is smelted again, 
and sold to the goldsmiths, who use it in making fireworks. - 

' One hundred pieces, each weighing about twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
rupees, are sold for four Cantaray pagodas, 2. e. fifteen pounds; cost about 


seven shillings. 
As it seems indifferent what kind of iron is used for making this stecl, a 


manufacture of it, if deemed expedient, might be established near Madras, 


or any other shipping place. 
The principal point of making steel by fusion seems to consist in the 


SA 


When | 


- = ——— 
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exclusion of atmospheric air from the crucible, and the use of fresh vegetables 
instead of charcoal, by which means, it is probable, a higher temperature is 
obtained than could easily be procured by the use of common charcoal. 
Hence the iron is more certainly fused, and at asmaller expense. The 
crucibles are made here of a stiff loam mixed with the burnt husks of rice. 

The grain of the steel is much finer than that of the ore; but there still 
appears spots which are not well fused. 

I fancied that the iron manufactured here was a kind of natural steel 


, 
but a drop of diluted nitric acid left a whitish green spot, a sign, according 
to Kinman, that it is iron. 


On the steel of this place a brownish black was 
produced. 


The specific gravity of the finest steel is 7-852; but I found the product 
here only 7°664. 

Cassia auriculata (tanghedu of the Telinga) is one of the most commoa | 
shrubs on the coast; but grows most luxuriantly on black soil. It is used 
in medicine, but more for tanning. 

The extract, which it yields in great abundance and most readily, and 
which I recommended as a tanning material in lieu of terra Japonica, was 
rejected at first as useless by persons engaged practically m this manufac. 
ture at Calcutta; but since used by the very same persons in the Madras 


tanning, which has been established. It is rather scarce about Bengalore, . 
and by no means luxuriant. It agrees with the Linnean description ia 
all but the leaves, which are here from five to seven feathered 

The Convolvulus laurifolia, is a new species that contains some milk; # 
grows in most parts of Mysore and many other inland countries. I do not 


think it is very material for the manufacture of steel, except that it 
furnishes uncharred vegetable substance. 

Since my arrival in England I have endeavoured to obtain information 
of what is known here of Indian steel, and of the result of experiments 
which have been made with it; and I am happy in being permitted to lay 
before my feaders a letter from Mr. Stodart, an eminent instrument-maker, 
to whom I was recommended for the purpose by Dr. Wilkins, which equally 
proves the importance of the article, and the candour and ingenuity of the 
writer. The Letter is as follows :— 

‘© AGREEABLE to your request, [ herewith transmit to you a few remarks 


on the wootz, or Indian steel. I give them as the results of my own prac- 
tice and experience. 
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© Wootz, in the state in which it 1s brought from India, is, in my opinion, 
mot perfectly adapted for the purpose ef fine cutlery. The mass of metal is — 
unequal, and the cause of inequality is evidently imperfect fusion: hence 
the necessity of repeating this operation by a second and very complete 
fusion. Ihave succeeded in equalising wootz, and I now have it in a very 
pure and perfect state, and in the shape of bars like our English cast steel. 
Jf ene of these is broke by a blow of a hammer it will exhibit a fracture 
that indicates steel of a superior quality and high value, and is excellently 
adapted for the purpose of fine cutlery, and particularly for all edge instru- 

ments used for surgical purposes. 

<< A very considerable degree of care and attention 3s es on the part 
of the workmen employed on wootz; the metal must on no account be over 
heated, either in forging or hardening ; the fire ought to be eharcoal or 
good coke. 

‘“¢ The art of handening and tempering steel is admitted, by all who have 
attended to the subject, to be of vast importance; ‘the excellence of the. 
instrument depending in a great measure on the judgment and care with 
which this is performed. I find the wootz to be extremely well hardened 


when heated to a cherry-red colour in a bed of charcoal-dust, and quenched 
in water cooled down to about the freezing point. In the process of tem- 


pering, a bath of the well known fusible mixture of lead, tin, and bismuth, 
may be used with advantage; linseed-oil will also answer the purpose, or, 
indeed, any fluid whose boiling point is not below 600 degrees. The temper 
is to be ascertained by a thermometer, without any regard to the colours 
produced by oxidation. 

‘‘ It is worthy of notice, that an instrument of wootz will require to be 

tempered from 40 to 50 degrees above that of cast steel. For example, if 
_aknife of cast steel is tempered when the mercury in the thermometer has 
risen to 450, one of wootz will require it to be 490; the latter will then 
prove to be the best of the two, provided always that both have been: 
treated by the workman with equal judgment and care. 

‘“¢ Upon the whole, the wootz of India promises to be of importance to the 
manufactures of this country. It is admitted, by the almost universal con- 
sent of intelligent workmen, that our English steel is worse in quality than 
it was some thirty or forty years ago. This is certainly not what one would 
expect in the present improved state of chemical science ; but so it actually 
The trouble and expense of submitting wootz to-a second fusion will, I 


18. 
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fear, militate against its more general introduction. 


If the steel makers of 
India were made acquainted with a more perfect method of fusing the 
: 


metal, and taught to form it into bars by the tilt hammers, it might then be 
delivered here at a price not much exceeding that of cast steel 


. Whether 
this is worth the consideration of the Honourable Directors of the Com- 
pany is not for me to judge. 


I am of opinion it would prove a source of 
considerable revenue to the country. I have at this time a liberal supply 
of wootz, and I intend to use it for many purposes 


- Ifabetter steel is | 
offered me, I will gladly attend to it; but the steel of India is decidedly 
the best I have yet met with. 


“< It is eighteen years since I was favoured with the first cake of wootz (for 
so it is called) by the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, to whom, I think, 
‘we are indebted for its introduction, and to whom, as to the friend of 
science and the arts, I shall always be happy to-acknowledge my obligation. 
From this cake I at that time formed some few very valuable little instru- 
ments, but not without considerable difficulty; some parts of the cake 


being scarcely malleable, and the whole of the mass very unequal, owing, | I 
have no doubt, to imperfect fusion.” 
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LETTER I. 


On board the Harleston, 10th March, 1812. 


DUHING a residence of near twenty years in India my health had been 
so much impaired, that it could not reasonably be expected to hold out much 
longer without renovation ina more congenial climc; my children also, 
though still very young, could not be kept with any propricty much longer 
in this country, where hitherto they had enjoyed parental care from Mr. G. 
Yeats and his lady, at Ingeram, for whose friendship and kindness I shall 
never be able to find terms to express my feelings of gratitude. I availed 
myself therefore of the indulgence of a furlough of three years, which is 
granted to the Honourable Company’s military servants after ten year’s 


service. 
I had lately been stationed on the northern Circars, at a place from which 


the distance to Calcutta was not considerably greater than that to Madras, 
from whence I should have embarked ; I obtained leave therefore to proceed 
to that place, where I could have the pleasure of paying Dr. Roxburgh, 
one of my oldest patrons and friends, a visit, and of seeing the botanical 
garden, now the only establishment of the kind in India. ‘There was 
besides a prospect of my getting a free passage for attending a ship’s com- 
pany in my medical capacity: but in this I was disappointed. 

I took a passage in the Harleston, an extra ship, which, with another of 
the same kind and size, of about five hundred tons burthen, the Minerva, 
was destined to take in a cargo of pepper at Bencoolen, and left Saugur 
(where we embarked) on the Sth of January, 1812. Our Captain was a 
young gentleman of pleasing manners and muth humanity, of the name of 
Thomas Walker. The reason that I preferred so circuitous a route, when I 
could have got a passage at least cheaper, if not better, in a regular India- 
man, many of whom were then lying ready to sail for England directly, 
you will discover in my natural disposition of rambling about in the 
world, and of admiring the works of God and nature in whatever corner 


they .can be found. 
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The incitement to visit Bencoolen was particularly great, as so little 
of it is yet known; but enough to raise the curiosity of an amateur to 
much greater exertion. We hear frequently in India of the gold brought 
from Sumatra, of benjamin, camphire, pepper, all articles of great im- 
portance, of which the natural history is almost unknown; and as fie-— 
quently of its murderous and dastardly inhabitants, who had lately as- 
sassinated their Governor, and are in the constant custom of plundering 
such ships as they can master, or are not on their guard against insidious 
attacks. There was certainly little rcason to expect that I should make any 
discoverics in so short a space of time as that to which our stay was limited ; 
vet something might be done; so much at least might be seen as to incite 
future inquirers and travellers to the objects worthy of particular attention. 

Our passage from Sagur to Bencoolen was short but boisterous: we were 
even in some danger of going to the bottom, on account, as it was thought, 
of the ship being overladen, badly stowed, and withal sadly incumbered. 
The cabin, which, pro tempore, had been allotted to me, was so small, and 
so full of baggage that had been thrown in without arrangement, that I 
became really sorry for having undertaken this voyage in such a ship. The 
younger of my two children was also taken ill with a bowel complaint, the 
most alarming of all disorders in that clime, and under such circumstances, 
that I could not ascribe the disease to any thing else but his getting fre- 
quently wet in the bed in which he slept, the ship taking in much water at 
all times. In short, I was as unhappy and depressed as possible; when, 
aficr a fortnight’s misery, the fog dispelled, and we found ourselves m sight 
of land, and came shortly after near a country, which i in beauty and grandeur 
of appearance surpasses any I have yet seen. 

To the children, of which we had thirteen on aara. ne sight of the 
cocoanut-trees seemed to be particularly interesting, and the prospect of 
going on shore, and of enjoying the luxuries to which they had been accus- 
tomed, made them forget all the hardships they had suffered 

We anchored in the roads of Bencoolen within a few miles of Fort 
Marlborough, the principal settlement in the Island of Sumatra, and at a 
distance of about four miles from Rat Island, where the Company’s ships are 
brought as soon as pilots can be obtained, both on account of the greater 
security in the basin of that place, and for the convenience of more canny 
freighting them. 


The day after our arrival I went on shore with my two children, and after 
2 | 
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a few days’ stay had the pleasure to see the younger recover very rapidly 
But I felt now the want of a servant more than even on board the ship, for 
it prevented me from going about as I should have wished, and from becom- 
ing acquainted with the objects of research that were within my reach. 

The people in a public house, though very kind and friendly indeed, could 
not be expected to pay much attention to such: unprofitable customers, and 
I had no invitation from any of the surgeons, which in other parts of India 
would not have been wanting. As living in a public house is rather ex- 
pensive here, four dollars a day for myself, and as much for my children, I 
was soon obliged to return to the ship, and from thence with the other 
passengers to Rat-island, where we spent our time as comfortably as circum- 
stances would allow, and not altogether unprofitably. 

I visited from thence several times the main land, and at other times the 
coral rocks, which on all sides surround the island, and which during low 
water afford a deal of amusement to those inclined to fish, or to collect shells 
and insects. 

The passengers to and from India are generally of much consequence 
to the Captain, as they pay-him very liberally for their entertainment. 
The price for a passage for officers from India is regulated according to the 
rank which they hold in the service, and by the same rule are their accom- 
modations regulated, which on the whole are liberal to a high degree. I 
paid for myself and two boys three hundred pounus sterling, and had one- 
third of the great cabin. My next door neighbour was a lady, Miss S., 
who had been but six short weeks in India, and returned in the same ship in 
which she had arrived, without having seen a brother to whom she intended 
to have paid a visit. She had under her care two little boys, her nephews. 
Next came Mr. Stansbury and family, which consisted of his wife and two 
grown up girls and five other children, of which the youngest was but a few 
months old. Mr. S. had been in the earlier part of his life in the army, but 
_ latterly a partner of a very respectable trading house at Calcutta; aman of 

good understanding and integrity. We had besides two Dutch officers, who 
lately had been sent as prisoners of war from Batavia: they were both gentle- 
men in their conduct, and were treated with much humanity and generosity by 
Captain Walker, at whose table they dined. One of these, a native of Hol- 
land, had been forced by General Daendels into the military service, though 
he always had belonged to the civil. He wasa very intelligent clever merchant. 

From Bencoolen we got another passenger, Mr. B. formerly in the civil 

3B 
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service, from whom and his writings I received much intelligence relative ta 
the establishment. 

Among the ship’s officers, which consisted of four mates, a surgeon, and 
purser, I can complain but of one, the rest were genteel beings, with some 
of whom none but the Captain had reason to be dissatisfied. Among the 
ship’s crew there were men of all nations of Europe, Russians, Greeks, 
Italians, Germans, Swedes, Spaniards, Portuguese, &c.. besides Atericans 
and Lascars from India. We had but few English sailors, and only such as. 
had been discharged from his Majesty’s ships as unable for service. They 
behaved on the whole very orderly, and were treated with great leniency. 
‘From among these I have a young German to wait occasionally on my 
children and myself, as the boy whom I intended to take with me from 
India for the purpose had not arrived in time to embark with me, a loss 
which, on many accounts, I shall feel very severely. | 

The mode of living in the Company’s ships is very comfortable, and 
almost splendid. We have for breakfast, between eight and nine o’clock, 
tea and coffee, plenty of milk, as there is a cow on board which gives 
nearly four gallons a day. Fresh rolls are served up every day, and rice 
for such as chose to eat it with fried meat or salt fish. For dinner we have 
daily fresh meat, there being an immense stock of fowls, sheep, and hogs, 
which in Bengal can be procured at a very low rate indeed. There are 
two kinds of soup daily, pea and gravy; and a pudding and tart. Of Ma- 
deira, port, and claret, as much as every body chooses to drmk ; but we are 
all very moderate. In the evening, about six o’clock, there is tea again; 
and about nine o’clock, supper for such as choose to eat any. 

It is not likely we shall have any dancing, as there frequently is on board 
the outward-bound ships, where there are often gay young ladies, and at all 
times young gentlemen, who have much time on hand. “Want of the latter 
will prevent such amusements on the Harleston. 

After a stay of near five weeks on Rat-island, where during the latter _ 
we had been much annoyed by a number of unruly drunken soldiers among 
the European detachment that was quartered in the same house on the 
ground-floor, we were happy on being summoned on the 8th of March to 
the ship, which had completed its cargo of pepper, and where the Captain 
had built himself a round house (as it is called) on the deck for his own 
accommodation, as he had given up his share of the great cabin to me and 
my children. 
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The day after, it being Sunday, esteemed a lucky day by sailors to com- 
mence a voyage, we were piloted out of the bason, and set sail in the after- 
noon with a very faint and not quite unfavourable breeze. 


LETTER II. 


On board the Harleston, 12th March, 1812. 


WE continued in sight of Sumatra for many days after we had left Ben- 
coolen, as the wind was neither fair nor strong when we sailed, nor has it 
changed in the least until the present moment. ‘The currents alone seem to 
be in our favour.—Tedious as our progress has been however, we have 
enjoyed by our detention the finest prospect imaginable, for the coast of 
Sumatra is certainly the richest I ever saw in my life. The knowledge also 
which I have been able to obtain, defective as it is, of its productions, in- 
spires me with an ardent wish to revisit it for a longer period, and under 
more favourable circumstances. It is in my opinion highly deservig the 
attention of the natural philosopher, as well as of the general observer. 

Bencoolen is the principal settlement of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany on the Island of Sumatra. Not long since, it was the seat of a distinct 
government, but it is now incorporated with that of Bengal. The civil ser- 
vants of the Sumatra establishment were understood in India to have been 
all transferred to Fort St. George; but some I found had been allowed to 


remain, and, very properly, all those of colour; while others were permitted | 


to retire on pensions of from 90/. to 260/. a year. A number of the former 
are now in situations of profit and responsibility on the new-modelled esta- 
blishment. 

The Representative of Government, at present, is a Mr. Parker, of the 
Bengal civil service, who is styled Resident in all public addresses, Governor 
by his more immediate dependants, and Commodore by the native Malays. 
He enjoys all the honours, if not more, than were granted to former regular 
governors. He hasa body-guard of cavalry; holds levees, where he expects 
homage from his inferiors, and such strangers as wish to partake of his pub- 
dic dinners, which are provided at the Company’s expense; and he has 
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occasionally salutes fired for himself, when he thinks proper to awe the na- 
tives with a display of his power and splendour. 

The next in rank to him are the senior assistants, of whom the first is also 
a Bengal civil servant, who as such is chief secretary and treasurer. He 
may hold other situations besides ; but this depends entirely on the Resident, 
who has also the sole and exclusive patronage, like the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Governors on their other Indian establishments. The rest of those 
assistants are mostly men of colour, but they are covenanted servants of the 
late Bencoolen establishment. These preside at the different offices at 
Marlborough, or they are residents of the factories in- different parts of the 
country. ‘They have trifling or no salaries, but they thrive very well not- 
withstanding : the former on the commissions to which they are entitled ; 
and the latter, on the pepper contracts which they make with Government, 
and the trade of their districts, which they monopolize, there being no com- 
petitors. 

The junior assistants, otherwise called monthly servants, are a motley 
crew of all colours. ‘They are employed in the offices as sub-secretaries, 
clerks, chaplains, &c.—Some of them are Jews, as the chief chaplain at 
Bencoolen; others are Christians of some description or other ;—but all 
consider themselves very great men, particularly when admitted to the Re- 
sident’s table, which exhibits as party-coloured a groupe as can well be 
imagined. 

The nature of the civil government at Bencoolen, and in the districts 
subject to it on the west coast of Sumatra, is I believe as undefined, if not 
more so, than that of any municipality in the world. The native chiefs are 
recognized as proprietors of the soil, and as independent princes; yet such 
is the perplexing constitution of their own statutes, that it becomes neces- 
sary for the Resident to take the law often into his own hands, and to 
| judge and punish even the greatest in the land as the exigencies ee the times 
"require. 

Seven chiefs not many years ago were hung in chains after they had suf- 
fered death in various ways for the murder of Mr. Parr: one of them suffered 
after he had, on the promise of pardon, betrayed the others; or, in other 
terms, after he had turned King’s evidence. His death, it is thought, had 
become absolutely necessary as a warning to some instigators and accom- 


plices of that horrid deed who could not be brought forward, at least not ta 
condign punishment. 
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Some of the culprits on this occasion were blown off from the mouth of 
a cannon, and their remains gibbetted in terrorem. Summary proceedings 
of this kind should only be resorted to when they become necessary for the 
preservation of a settlement and its peaceable inhabitants. That the occasion 
called for vigorous measures is beyond doubt, yet there are some at Marlbo- 
rough who assert strange things which it is not for a traveller to repeat, who 
cannot possibly form a correct judgment of intricate affairs which may have 
been hushed up to avoid farther well deserved severity. 

It is necessary here to observe that there is not even a justice of the 
peace, far less any other legal magistrate at the principal settlement of 
Bencoolen, which is Marlborough; yet there is a jail in which even 
Englishmen have been occasionally confined. On the other hand, many 
heinous crimes have escaped punishment, though the offenders were sent for 
trial to Calcutta, as it was impossible to take legal depositions here, and as 
much so to send witnesses a distance of 2000 miles. 

Many applications have been made by the local authorities to the supreme 
Government in Bengal on this account as it has caused all along many diffi- — 
culties and apparent irregularities. Yet nothing could be done legally to 
remedy this defect, as this settlement had not been included in the acts of 
parliament which authorise the appointment of justices of peace, and the 


execution of the British laws. 
According to the original compact between the Honourable East India 


Company and the native princes in this part of the country, the former are 
constituted the Supreme Arbiters or Protectors of the Constitution of what 
may be termed the Confederation of the Princes on the West Coast of 
Sumatra, and as such their Representative presides at the Supreme Council 
of Malay Princes called the Pangaran’s Courts, and has a right to affix a 
negative to any of their decisions, on the plea of its being against the fun- 
damental laws and constitution of the realm. As such he also confers 
and confirms titles to estates and principalities, and in fact he has the same 
or greater authority and influence than formerly Emperors of Germany had 
in their Diets. By the charter, however, he is not allowed to do any thing 
without the consent of the Pangaran’s Court, much less to exercise any 
jurisdiction. 

_ The Residents in out-stations preside at the provincial courts of justice, 
ick of course gives them vast influence among the natives, and secures. 
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to them the monopoly of every thing valuable there; but they derive 
no direct advantage or any share of the fines in which all punishments 
consist. ; | 

The system of government among the natives seems still less settled. 
It appears partially patriarchal and despotic. They have Rajahs or Chiefs 
of much apparent authority, yet every Malay thinks himself perfectly inde- 
pendent; he avenges his own wrongs, and is absolute in his family. The 
chief indeed cannot interfere in their private quarrels, nor in any of their 
transactions, though he does it occasionally when supported by the Resident. 

Of the character, peculiarities, and customs of the natives of Bencoolen, 
as far as I have become acquainted with them, I shall speak in another 
letter. I have only to observe here that the allegiance or duty they owe to 
the Honourable Company consists chiefly or solely in keeping up their 
pepper plantations according to the original agreement, and in delivering 
the produce at a certain rate to their factors. 

The agreement is, that each person of age is to cultivate 500 pepper 
vines, and to deliver the produce at the rate of three dollars per cwt. (for- 
merly two) to the Company’s agent. In default, the provincial Resident is 
authorised to punish them by confinement or otherwise, and when the case is 
atrocious he is to send them to Fort Marlborough for punishment. The Pan, 
garans agree to these latter measures, as they receive a certain allowance of 
from 114 to 2 dollars for each bar (500 cwt.) of pepper produced in their 
districts; which makes them even solicitous to find out and produce all 
such persons as are of age to cultivate this article. 

As is the case in most uncivilized countries, the natives have frequently 
petty warfares among themselves: to prevent these and the losses that 
might accrue to the plantations and to the quiet inhabitants of the country, 
the Government has been often obliged to interfere with a military force, 


and, as in all other parts of India, have always with little difficulty succeeded 
in re-establishing quietness. 
* * * * * a * * * * 

To oppose the refractory, or to secure submission, the Company’s factors 
in out-stations are to keep up a guard of Peons, or native soldiers, for which 
‘they have a handsome allowance; and a regular force of natives of the 
country officered by persons of rank among them, besides these a detach- 


ment of some companies of Bengal marines ; a company of European and na- 
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tive artillery is also stationed at Marlborough. ‘The fatter is, I think, chiefly 
intended for the defence of the fort, which has been much strengthened 
Jately, and may be yet a place of importance. Much money has been thrown 
away without obtaining any adequate advantage. 

In times. of alarm all Europeans and other settlers are summoned to 
the fort by the firing of three successive guns; and from that moment they 
become subject to military law and discipline. ‘This was the case after the 
murder of Mr. Parr, and continued some time after the execution of the 
assassins. ‘This alarm is a circumstance at all times much dreaded, as the 
Malays have then a full opportunity of indulging in one of their favourite 
amusements, that of plundering the unprotected houses of the settlement 
when the owners are absent in the fort. 

The Company’s districts, as those provinces are called which acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the English Government, comprise the whole extent 
of coast from Tappanouly (a district which borders on the country subject 
to the King of -Achem) to the Straits of Sunda, and stretch as far inland 
as the second of the three ranges of hills which divide the island. 

From these extensive districts the Company receive no revenue, and in 
fact derive no other advantage than what arises from their exclusive trade in 
pepper, which under existing — is far more beneficial to their ser-. 
vants than to themselves. 

The resources which the Company have to assist them to pay the heavy 
expenses of the Government here, and the defence of their settlement and 
factories, consist chiefly in their farms and the land and sea customs levied 
at Marlborough. 

_ The farms are those branches of revenue which arise from the retail sale of 
spirituous liquors, of palm wine, and opium, and the licenses for eock-fight- 
ing and other gambling houses, amusements to which the Malays are much. 
addicted.. It is needless to particularise the several sums, but it is under- 
stood: that more has come to the Company’s treasury for those farms since 
Mr. Ewer’s administration ; as they were, before his time, only nominally let 


out, but really proved a source of wealth to the members of Government,. 


who. were the actual renters. The yearly income on all those several: 


branches cannot amount to much more than 60,000 dollars.. 
In the time when Mr. E. Cole was Governor, (in about 1788-—9) the- 


expenses of Bencoolen exceeded the profits or income, it 1s asserted, by. 
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77686 dollars. Then also the Company paid ten dollars per bar (500 cwt.) 


of pepper at Croy, one of the factories, and lost 560 dollars on that esta- 
blishment. a | 

I should not forget here to mention the profits arising from the sale of 
articles sent from England, consisting chiefly of woollen and cotton cloths, 
marine stores, &c. but these cannot amount to much, and the sales in all 
probability are scarcely sufficient to pay the costs and charges on the 
articles. 

It would lead me too far were I to relate what opinions I have heard or 
formed myself on the present system or management of affairs at Bencoolen, 
but it will strike you, from what has been said already, that it admits of, nay 
calls for, improvement. The expenses are too great, personal and ge- 
neral security too small, and the advantages that might be derived 
from a country intrinsically rich are neglected, or given up to — 
individuals. 

The principal objects will be: In the first place to increase the income so 
as to meet the necessary expenses of the local Government. The East 
India Company should also get their pepper at least on the same terms 
with the Dutch in former times, and with the Americans at present. The 
next great objects will be to provide for the safety of their European set- 
tlers, the gradual improvement of their native subjects, and of the country, 
which is so capable of it—requisites which are so intimately connected with 
- each other, that one can scarcely be attempted without the others being 
influenced or accomplished. 

After a little further acquaintance with the subject I shall probably ven- 
ture to give my humble opinion on the best method of attaining the objects 


just mentioned. At present I beg leave to close this letter, and to 
subscribe myself, &c. 
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Harleston, at Sea, 13th March, 1812. 


- WE were alarmed this morning upon finding the ship at day-break within 
a mile of Triest, and standing right in for that island. Luckily, the current 
which had carried us into this perilous situation was not strong, and the 
wind was just sufficient to favour our clearing the land and the rocks 
which were at no very great distance from the ship. Happier should we 
have been had that small breeze continued longer, or only so much of if as: 
would have caused a circulation in the air to allay the disagreeable sensa- 
tions and uneasiness produced by the sultry heat of an Indian sun. 

Our prospects indeed are by no means flattering, for by some accident a 
number of casks of water belonging to our stock had been lost at Ben- 
coolen, and a want of this: necessary of life, even in apprehension, is cer- 
tainly of all the most dreadful. Captain Walker, our good commander, is 
therefore very right in imposing restrictions; and the share of water to 
which I and my children are reduced is only three pints'a day, independent 
of what is used at table. Such’a quantity would do very well in a cold cli- 
mate, but here it is barely sufficient to allay the thirst of my children, and 
for washing ourselves we must use salt water. A melancholy subject will 
therefore best accord with my present state of mind. [I shall at least com- 
mence with one, by giving an account of the murder of Mr. P. or rather 
of the causes which led to that catastrophe, as they have been related to me. 
_ Before I begin this disquisition I must state that the sentiments that occur 
in dispraise of any person connected with it are to be understood’ as not my 
own, but of those persons with whom I have become acquainted at Marlbo- 
rough or whose writings I have perused since on that subject. I must add like- 
wise, that I have been so unfortunate as to become acquainted only with 
persons who had espoused a different interest from that of Mr. P. and 
who of course interpreted all his actions solely according to their own pre- 
judiced notions. 

To give a history of that assassination-would be unnecessary, as it hap- 
pened not many years ago, and has been made krtown through different 
channels. It would be scarcely excusable to dwell on the causes which 
led to so atrocious an act; if such an inquiry were not intimately con- 
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nected with the tendency of my letters, namely, that of giving, as far 
as lies in my pewer, a general account of that settlement. 

Mr. P. was one of the first Residents at Bencoolen after the abolition of 
the Government there; for Mr. E. before him, was styled Commissioner, 
and was sent on purpose to that settlement to inquire into affairs, and to 
effect a reformation, which their previous mismanagement demanded 

From all I could collect when at Bencoolen, and subsequently from ma- 
nuscripts, I firmly believe that Mr. P. was a generous and hospitable man, 
kind and humane to those about him, indeed much like the generality of 
the Honourable Company’s civil servants in India; but unfortunately for 
himself he was, as 1s asserted, haughty, inconsiderate, and even despotic in 
his conduct. : 

His deportment to inferiors seems to have given almost general disgust, 
and the ideas which he entertained of the cowardice of the Malays made 
him sadly improvident and inattentive to the advice of his best friends . 

It is certain, that he received a letter from Bengal three months before his 
assassination, informing him of what would befal him shortly, if he did not 
alter his behaviour towards the natives, and relinquish all rigorous mea- 
sures. It is also well known, that all settlers at Marlborough felt conscious of 
what would happen, and that many of his friends endeavoured to set him 
on his guard, but to no purpose; as he would not use the most common 
precautions against an attack of robbers, having even put away the weapons 
of defence which he commonly had about him. A pair of pistols and a gun 
‘were removed from his sleeping room, where he usually had kept them, 
on the very day of his assassination. 

Captain C. a particular friend of his, not many hours before the perpe- 
tration of the murder, refused the invitation to spend the evening with him, 
(in a country house,) apprehensive, as he intimated, that he should not 
return alive to his family, were he to stay much longer. 

All this may appear singular, but considering that the whole country was 
in a state of open rebellion, brought on, as is pretended, by his obstinancy, 
and the knowledge which all of the inhabitants, himself excepted, had of the 
character of the natives, it is not very astonishing that they should have 
timed the fatal event so accurately. | 

Ihe principal or rather ostensible cause for the general disaffection of the 


natives was the attempt which he made by strenuous measures to intro- 
duce the culture of coffee in Sumatra. 


It had been found by experience 
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that this article might be produced in great perfection on that island, and 


one of the Pangarans expressed himself willing to give the scheme of 
aising it every support in his district, and undertook also to persuade the 
other chiefs to accede to the measure whenever it should be proposcd 
On this, without regularly consulting the Pangarans’ Court, as is custo- 
mary, Mr. P. is said immediately to have issued positive orders, that all 
persons in the province of Bencoolen should establish plantations of coffee, 
to a certain specified extent, under pain of severe punishment, if the order 
were not found to have been obeyed at the termination of a specified 
‘period. 
The chiefs, not accustomed to any arbitrary proceedings, objected to the 
scheme from the first as impracticable, or at least as utterly unprofitable; 
_ they were however at length persuaded by the Pangaran mentioned before 
to accede and even to promise their exertions in favour of the ordinances, 
as Mr. P. had condescended to confer with them on the subject. 

It is the nature, or rather the custom, of all Indians, not to give a 
positive denial to any requisition made on them, though they should be 
ever so much disinclined to the granting of the request; they promise 
therefore readily enough, particularly if pressed by a superior, preparing 
themselves, however, for nothing but evasion and plausible excuses. This 
was exactly the case at Bencoolen; at first they gave the fairest hopes and 
flattering reports, whilst they really were intent only on counteracting the 
plan and defeating Mr. P.’s measures. 

Mortified at the miscarriage of his favourite scheme, and incensed at the 
instigators of the opposition and their adherents, he issued new mandates, 
which contained severe threats against all non-performers of his former orders 
respecting coffee plantations, and announcing at the same time, that, at 
the stated period a Company’s servant should be: sent to inspect the planta- 
tions, with power to punish the disobedient. | 

From this moment, the natives prepared for resistance, and resolved 
rather to exterminate all Europeans in Sumatra, than to submit any longer 
to the humiliating treatment which in this instance and many others they 
had received from the Commodore. 

It is suspected that on this occasion some European settlers, apprehen- 


sive of what inevitably must take place, should Mr. P.’s plans be vigorously 
pursued, industriously intimated to the natives, that the Resident alone was 
to be blamed, and that they themsclves had great reasons to complain. | In 
this way, to put the mildest construction upon it, they made common 
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cause with the malcontents, and thus directed their vengeance against the 
Resident alone, but saved themselves and the settlement, which otherwise 
would have been destroyed. 

Within a short time of the period fixed for the inspection of those ima- 
ginary plantations, Mr. P. actually ordered, as is averred, a military de- 
tachment, and appointed an officer to command it, to accompany the 
inspector. Fortunately for them all, (for none of them would have re 
turned alive,) the military officer refused to proceed, on the plea of the in- 
sufficient strength of his party against the numerous armed hordes, which 


were known to hover about and concentrate themselves in the vicinity of 
Marlborough. 


The rebels now commenced hostilities in their usual way, by setting fire 
to the houses in the plantations that were at the greatest distance, proceed- 
ing gradually toward the settlement. So serious a pledge of their intentions 
affected Mr. P. so far, that he withdrew his injunctions with respect to the 
establishment of coffee plantations, and requested the malcontents to dis- 
perse, holding out to them several promises of indulgence, &c.' These 
measures in all probability would have had the desired good effect, but most 
unfortunately his letters were either inadvertently or maliciously detained a 
whole day, and as he could not be persuaded to leave Mount Felix and 
retire to the settlement, a party of Malays rushed, in the middle of the 
night, into the room where he was asleep, cut off his head, and wounded 
his wife, who most heroically defended him. 

Some of the assassins were killed by a small party of soldiers stationed 
there as an honorary guard, and by the manly exertions of a young gentle- 
man, Mr. P.’s assistant, Mr. M. who a few days after died of a fever, 
which he had contracted on that dreadful occasion. The rest of the cone. 
spirators retired completely satisfied that the Commodore’s head was off, and 
dispersed without committing any further mischief. 

Thus is the story told at Marlborough, and thus did I find it confirmed in. 
its leading particulars, in a paper which I had an opportunity of perusing, 
written by a gentleman who lived there when that deplorable event oc- 
curred. But as it is totally improbable that a single act of Mr. P. should 
have produced such inveteracy against him, I will select a few others, 
which, if they actually happened as it is stated, in my opinion would make 
a much deeper impression on the minds of rational beings, than a mandate, 
however strict, the good tendency of which could not possibly be mistaken. 

The Pangarans and other chiefs, though by no means independent of the. 
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English Government, still think themselves very great men; and former 
Governors were at some pains to cultivate their friendship, as they have 
much influence among the lower orders. To destroy this preponderance, 
particularly as he often found them somewhat difficult to manage, Mr. P. 
treated the chiefs (in order to lower them in the eyes of the other natives) 
with open disrespect, degraded them, and even laid violent hands on their 
persons, when their behaviour towards him did not appear so respectful, as 
he conceived was due to his exalted rank. The deportment of the Malays 
is certainly widely different from that of the same class of men in Hin- 
doostan, where the conquering sword has left a deeper impression of | 
superiority, than a simple contract, such as that at Bencoolen, could pro- 
duce. 

With a: view of obtaining the phantoms which his ideas of propriety 
had suggested, he insisted that all natives without distinction should dis- 
mount from their horses or carriages, and pay their respects standing,. 
whenever they should meet him on the road.. 

This, I understand, was the etiquette at Batavia, which was observed even: , 
by Europeans of the first distinction towards the Governor ; and at present 
this mark of respect is shown in many parts of Hindoostan to the judges 
and magistrates by the natives of their respective districts. 

It unfortunately happened once that a son of the Dyan, one of the 
greatest chiefs in Bencoolen, and particularly in the Company’s interest, 
omitted the compliment of dismounting from his chaise when passing the 
Resident in the streets of Marlborough. Incensed at this insult, he ordered. 
liis body guard to drag the youngster out of his vehicle; but finding them 
hesitate in performing his command literally, (as they were wont to 
look with reverential awe on all the members of that family,) he himself 
applied the horsewhip on the head and shoulders of the young than, to 


bring him to a proper sense of his misdemeanour. 
A few days after that exploit, he confined in the common prison a hear. 


relation of the same chief, for a similar offence. 

Mr. P.’s friends indeed assert that there were circumstances, nor do I feel.. 
disposed to doubt their existence, which would not only excuse Mr. P.’s. 
proceedings, but place them in such a light as to prove that he had acted. 
with strict propriety. I can only say that I should feel rejoiced. were it in: 


my power to adduce them. 
Another instance of. violence, dictated by his notions of the respect due to: 
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him, was that of ordering one of the Pangarans, who appeared in Euro- 
pean habiliments before him, to be stripped of them in public court, and 
afterwards to be confined in _ the public jail for his arrogance and misbe- 
haviour. 

It must be observed, that the man in question took at all times a delight 

.in dressing after the English fashion, as there are some at this time who get 
their jackets made in Bengal, to be certain of their being fashionable. 
The latter are particularly such as have been in the Company’s military 
service, It is a propensity which, in my opinion, should be particularly 
encouraged, for similarity in appearance is no inconsiderable step to assimi- 
lation in character. 

The last act of Mr. P. of which I shall take notice, is one which would 
have given dceper.umbrage to a more enlightened nation, but was like- 
wise felt and severely reprobated by the Malays; it was the controul he 
took in the administration of justice. The Pangarans’ Court, which is 
chiefly a judiciary one, he held, it is asserted, entirely subservient to his 
direction, consulted them only when he pleased, and altered their sentences 
according to his own discretion. ‘This would have been in some manner 
excusable, had his decisions been always the wisest. But it is stated, 
among other charges, that he executed* a man who had only been con- 
demned to suffer eventually, and who, by a delay of a few days, might 
have escaped; that besides, an hour after his execution, a large portion of 
the charges against him was found entirely false. And once, rumour says, 
that he burned a village and imprisoned the inhabitants, on the mere susp1- 
cion of their having been concerned in a robbery, of which they afterwards 
could not be satisfactorily convicted. All the reparation of the injuries 
they received consisted in the liberty of rebuilding their houses, and the 
eonsolatory assurance, that they should be severely punished if they ever 
were found guilty of such crimes as now had not been clearly proved 
against them. 

It would be absurd to think that such a mass of folly proceeded from a 
mind intrinsically bad or malevolent—I have said already that he was 
humane and gencrous, nor was he destitute of understanding; and I repeat 
it again: but if part only be true, he certainly was not fit to be a Governor, 


* He probably did it to prevent the chance of escape from punishment for a horrid deed, 
by paying that, in Sumatra, cUsouae fine for murdes, 
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though he might have made an excellent secretary to a government. All 
his errors may have proceeded from a scanty knowledge of mankind, and 
of the means required to mould them even to the best purposes. His pri- 
mary objects, I think, were to establish the interests of his employers on a 
firmer basis; to increase the revenues and the resources of the country ; 
and to reform the abuses and absurdities which had crept into the system 
of the Malay constitution and the management of the Company’s own 
affairs. All this might readily have been attained by steady but mild per- 
severance, by personal example of economy on the one hand, and useful 
enterprise on the other, by strict Justice tempered by mercy and forbear- 
ance. 7 
But his measures seem to have been, in the very outset of an undertaking 
arduous even to the wise and experienced, decidedly precipitate and in- 
judicious. 

Allow me now to state a few instances of villany that have been per- 
petrated in that settlement. They are horrid, but I am afraid they are not 
unique in the annals of that country in remoter times. 

During Mr. E.’s administration, it was ordered by the Supreme Council 
in Bengal to destroy Government papers to a considerable amount. The 
ceremony of burning them was also observed; but, wonderfully phoenix- 
like, those very papers were soon discovered in their pristine vigour and in 
full circulation, after having done all the mischief against the Company, and 
all the good in their power to their preserver. 

A more complicated story of iniquity is the following. It is known that 
the French Admiral L. came during a war with a fleet to Bencoolen 
roads, landed a party in Pulo Bay, and burnt the Company’s pepper 
warehouses of that place, which is about twelve miles south from Marlborough. 
The loss of pepper on that occasion amounted only to 315 tons, as Mr. 
TT. B. the Resident reported; but Mr. E. desired, that 405 tons should be 

brought to account as burnt, to cover the quantities due by himself and 
some friends, which they ought previously to have delivered, and which in 
that case must have been destroyed with the rest ! 

A ship but lately arrived from Bengal was next captured, but not before 
the commander of it had landed twenty-four chests of opium in a creek 
where it was thought they would be secure. Against the enemy they were 


indeed safe; but on examination some chests were missing, and most of 


the remaining plundered of part of their contents. 
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On the amount of loss being ascertained, payment was decreed; and 
as the owners or commanders of the small craft had not suffered much by — 
the enemy’s.ficet, and as some of them might have been concerned in the 
robbery, it was thought but fair that they should pay half of the whole 
loss, which they were soon compelled to do, to save their vessels from con- 
_ fiscation; I understand their share amounted to 5000 dollars. It was also 
very likely that the inhabitants of the nearest village to that creek had pil- 
fered a great deal, for these rogues are very fond of opium. To make 


them pay was rather diiticult, as they would have secreted themselves, 


had the demand: been made openly. It was thought safest therefore to. 


surprise them ; they were surrounded by a party of soldiers, conducted. by 
one of the. civil servants, Mr. B., in the night when at one of their re- 
joicings, and fifty of them led to Marlborough, to be taken to account, or 
rather to pay for the lost opium. On examination, they were however 
found unable or unwilling to pay, but they were ordered to be kept to hard 
labour in Mr. E.’s plantation, where many are said to have died during 
the confinement. 

It is farther said, that the underwriters in. Bengal were obliged: to pay for 
the supposed loss of opium.; and that the Honourable: Company’s. account 
‘was ultimately charged with it again. 

A. relation of this kind, for I have forborne all: comments, appears. so: im- 
probable, that I deem it necessary so far to substantiate it, as. to say, that 
I have it from a manuscript now on board, in. possession of a gentleman 
who has himself been. involved in the transaction, and: can vouch for its 
veracity. 

In. honour, and. justice. to. our Indian. Government it should however be 
publicly, known, that Mr, E. was instantly removed: from. his situation as 
soon as his iniquitous practices became known, that he was punished as 
far as the law would allow, and that he actually. died shortly. after: in jail 
at Calcutta, to.which, on the suit.of Government, he had been committed. 
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LETTER IV. 


Harleston, at Sea. March 20, 1812. 


ALLow me now to introduce you to the society at large in and about Marl- 
borough—a group of odd characters, whose peculiarities form probably the 
only claim they have on our attention, as in their mode of acting and living 
there will appear more to reprehend than to approve, and I am afraid little 
or nothing to applaud. 

they are disunited amongst 


It is said of the people there in general, that 
themselves, and agreed only in one point, that of making the most of 


strangers who may happen to come among them: how far this may be true I 


am unable to say. 
I have felt that the people in general are not so hospitable as they are in 


other parts of India, which may be owing to the greater expense with which 
the exercise of that virtue is attended here. It is, however, remarked by 
all strangers that have lately visited this settlement. 

There are but few Europeans in the settlement besides those in the Ho. 
nourable Company’s civil and military service: and those are adventurers, 
who, for any thing that is known, may have dropped from the clouds; or 
they are runaways from ships, mostly from menial situations; all of whom 
by various means (some by industry, or even by holding situations under 
Government, others by successful blundering in trade) have amassed 
wealth, and consequently acquired consideration. ‘They are all in their 
own estimation gentlemen of consequence, and live in hopes (as money in 
their opinion is the only qualification in England requisite for a great man) 
‘© to spend some jolly days with the Prince Regent, the Duke of York, 
and such other good company!” Their occupations chicfly consist in 
trading to the interior of Sumatra, and to the eastern islands, which they 
hitherte have supplied with opium, and with English and India goods, 
which were of late much wanted by the Dutch. It is to be wished that 
there were a greater number of the latter description of men on this island, 
as by nobody sooner than by them, would the resources of the country 
be discovered, provided a reasonable latitude and support were given 
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them in trading, manufacturing 


g, and labouring, as also proper restraint 
laid on their behaviour towards the natives 


There were formerly a great number of Germans here, mostly artificers, 
of whom but one is alive, a pensioner on the charity of Government. I 
have not been able to ascertain in what way they were employed 

Next to them come the gentlemen of colour, from yellow to jet black— 
the descendants of Jews and Christians of all nations, by Malay or Bengal 
women: some of them, as has been observed before, are covenanted ser- 


vants of the Honourable Company; others are monthly writers in the offices 
at Marlborough and the outstations. 


All are gentlemen of vast considera- 
tion, particularly when basking in the sunshine of residential favour. By 


speaking so slightly of the men of colour here, I beg you will not suspect 
me of an antipathy against the whole race. By no means, I know some 
that bear an excellent character, and I believe even that those who have 
enjoyed a liberal education are in general greater ornaments of society 
than the generality of men of similar advantages. 

All are traders here, even the greatest among them will indulge himself 


so far as to buy a plantation, when :t can be knocked down to him ata 
little less than half its value. 


Many of them would not assist a stranger 
with the least advice, nor would they put him on his guard against the wiles 
of the traders; nay, they would see him imposed upon under their ‘eyes, 
and cheated in their houses! They beg leave ‘ to decline all interference” 
when their opinion is requested—and they experience the same good turn 
from their neighbours on similar occasions. 


The Chinese inhabit a part of the settlement separated from the rest of 
the inhabitants, which is called the China Bazar. They have a magistrate 
of their own, who is styled the China Captain, in general the wealthiest and 
most respectable of the tribe, as much consequence is attached to the situa- 
tion. ‘The Chinese, asa nation, are much like the Jews, always and every 
where the same: it is needless, therefore, to take any further notice of them 
here, than to say that ten or twenty thousand more would soon give another 
face to the country. 

Their number at present does not amount to one thousand, I believe. 

There are a great number of Bengalese settled here, as handicraftsmen 
and servants. ll tailors and washermen at Marlborough are of this de- 
scription. They are very extravagant in their charges, and the servants of 
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this class are excecdingly knavish. To make a common jacket the tailor 
charges four dollars; and for 100 pieces of linen, a washerman demands six 
dollars. The liberal minded inhabitants at Marlborough support them even | 
in these extravagant demands; and appear astonished, when strangers by 
exciting competition (as we do) reduce the price to half of the original de- 
mand. The Bengalese here are mostly, if not all, Mussulmen, and inter- 
marry with the Malays; and soon lose themselves so far, that their progeny 
look, act, and speak like other Malays; their numbers, therefore, remain 
inconsiderable, as they always depend upon new supplies from Bengal. 

The slaves claim our attention in the next instance. The Company have 
about 800 of them, and a greater number live dispersed among the settlers. 
Those of the latter are mostly of Malay extraction; and the former in the 
same proportion Negroes. ‘They all look stout and hardy, are well clothed, 
and seemingly well fed. They are always frolicksome, singing at work, as 
well as after it is over; when they often amuse themselves with a dance to 
the strains of an unharmonious fiddle, or to that of their better-toned throats. 
The younger women show themselves in this exercise amazingly nimble, 
and trip a reel like the best taught Miss at a country boarding school. 

It is said their numbers are always decreasing; a circumstance which must 
be owing entirely to their profligate way of living, for their treatment is 
very mild, so much so that most of them, particularly the elder, have re- 
fused their freedom when it was offered them for a very trifling consi- 
deration; and it is thought it would not be accepted by them on any 
condition. _ 

Some of the younger are emancipated at times by their parents and rela- 
tions, at the fixed rate of forty dollars for a child under ten years of age, 
and sixty dollars for afemale, and eighty for a male slave above that age. 

_ The few puny looking children among a number of stout wenches, I have 
observed, belong in common to the ugliest and oldest of these women. 

The good treatment received by the slaves in private families makes them 
much attached to their masters and to their children. I know some that have 
followed them all over the world, and proved themselves most attentive and 


useful servants. 
I cannot but mention here an observation which I have often heard made, 


that half-cast Europeans and the Indians themselves are much better masters 


to their slaves and servants than Europeans: they are more attentive to their 
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wants and comforts, which indeed are much the same as their own; they 
treat them, if not with familiarity, at least with greater placidity and indul- 
gence; and in rcturn are better served, and get servants who will adhere to 
them in all vicissitudes of life; whereas Europeans always complain of the 
‘rascality and ingratitude of all their Indian servants and followers, and are 
forsaken by them and robbed as soon as it suits their convenience. 

The slaves of the Honourable Company are employed in all public works, 
about their warchouses, in public buildings; and the women particularly in 
carrying pepper and other heavy loads; they are also very handy to all indi- 
viduals in any way connected with the service of Government 

A class of men yet to be mentioned are the convicts. Great numbers of 
them were formerly sent from Madras and Bengal; and most of them were 
expatriated for life. At present the greater number under such sentence at 
both Presidencies are transported to the Prince of Wales’s Island. Here 
they have proved themselves very useful and faithful subjects. They have 


even been employed in times of emergency as soldiers, and have acquitted 
themselves manfully! It was one of the complaints or grievances urged 


against Mr. Parr, that he disbanded a corps of convicts, after they had for 
a length of time served as Sepoys, and crushed in a distant province a re- 
bellion among the Malays, not without much bloodshed and hard service — 
on their part; and, in fact, after they had conciliated the good will and 
confidence of all, by their services and attachment: yet were they sent back 
to their work as other convicts ! 


A description of men I believe quite peculiar to Sumatra are the Seta 
men or debtors. They consist of all such natives as are indebted to the 
richer classes, and have no other means of satisfying their creditors than 
personal servitude. Upon these the European and other settlers depend as 
workmen in their plantations, as the price of labour is”*extravagantly high 
in Bencoolen, at all events dearer than the planters can afford or choose ta 
pay for it. E cannot say how the agreement is made in such a case, or how 
the labour is rated, but should imagine the proceedings are occasionally ar- 
bitrary, and sometimes. unjust: I approve in some measure of the plan; it is 
at least a thousand times, and for a thousand reasons, better than that of 
shutting a man up for years in a horrid jail. The greatest objection I have 
against it, is the abuse that can be made of it, particularly when entirely. 
left to the discretion of an individual:; but to the same objection all other 
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plans are in some way liable, and it matters very little if a man is ill used by 


the laws of his country or by individuals. 
The debtors thus working receive three fanams (six pence) per diem for 


their subsistence. 
The natives of Sumatra may be divided into the shoneiies or the prior 

inhabitants of the island, and the Malays. The former occupy the centre 

parts of the isle among its high ridges of mountains, and are Gentiles. In 


the northern parts they are called Batties, and m the southern Lampoons, 
besides anumber of smaller tribes. The Batties are described as very un- 
tractable; but the Lampoons are mentioned with more complacency, par- 


ticularly their women, who are said to be very handsome and well behaved 
The Batties are said to be on many accounts the most remarkable of all 
the natives of Sumatra, and of which they seem:to be the aborigines. They 
worship three gods and four devils, and have a heaven for the good and a 
frying pan or ahell for the bad. Their language is different from all the rest. 
_ They eat the flesh of all animals, the human not excepted. The plea 
that they only feast on that of their enemies or of culprits 1s too trivial to be 


admitted in excuse or palliation. 
Double adultery is punished with death, but murder a¢ most only with 


slavery; for if the murderer ean. be at the expense of feasting with the 
friends or relations of the slain, no-further notice is taken of the crime. — 
Unnatural crimes are punished:in the severest way by drowning the culprits. 
They use match-locks in their wars, which are made in their own country. 
All their agriculture consists in the propagation of the benjamin tree; 
and where this will not grow, in the cultivation of their low. and high lands. 
with rice and some fruit-trees. 7 
In a manuscript which I have seen, the Lampoons are represented’ as 
savages, even without the least notion of a Supreme Being, but at the same 
time very much afraid of evil spirits,, whom they consequently and exclue. 
sively adore. ‘They are said to be very superstitious, and to believe in an. 
existence after death, or rather in a kind of metempsychosis; whence they 
worship such animals as frequent their houses, or are seen after the burial of. 
their relations near their graves, as they suppose the souls of their friends. 
have animated. those animals, and have become tutelary saints.to their. 
families. | 
The greatest reward for a well spent life is to be allowed’ to return in’ the 
human form. They give, occasionally, feasts to-the souls of their departed. 
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relations and friends, and of course feast afterwards themselves on the pro- 
visions remaining. They abstain from eating certain vegetables, or other 
food, not as the Hindoos, from any religious motive, but in consequence of 
vows they have made individually on certain occasions, or that have been 
made by any one of their forefathers for the whole family collectively: 
they religiously abide by them under the idea, that such a substance has 
been cursed. 

They are very courteous and hospitable to strangers, and on such occa- 
sions bring all their young women to dance and sing before them in their 
public houses; but woe to him who should take any improper liberties with 
them. 

They are jealous of their wives, whom they buy from their parents. 
Should the whole price be paid down by the husband, all relationship be- 
tween the wife and her parents and other relatives is totally dissolved: she 
does indeed no longer belong to the family; and should her husband die, she 
becomes the property of his brother, who at all events must take care of 
her. It is therefore very often the case, by mutual consent, that a smal] 


2 
sum is left unpaid, in order that the te of relationship may not be cut, as 
the expression signifies. 


They take great care, in every respect, of their young daughters; but 
should it happen that a faur pas notwithstanding has been committed, she 
has only to mention the gallant, and she is sent to his house at a reduced 
price. Strange it is, that she could not be returned, should she have 


fathered the child on, and be sent to, a man who never had the least 
connexion with her! 


They are very fond of dancing and singing, and their music is said to be 
very harmonious. 
Murder can be expiated by a sum of money, which is the law in all parts 


of Sumatra. If the culprit cannot pay, nor the chief of his village or 
clan for him, he suffers death inevitably. The usual mode of execution is 
by throwing spears at him until he expires 

There are certain days and occasions when a man cannot be dunned for 
debts, except for some of a particular nature (for example that for the 
price of a wife); as days of public festivals and rejoicings, after the return 
from a journey before he has washed himself and taken victuals, in his 
sleeping room, or when walking on the high road, &c. 


The Malays, properly so called, are the natives that inhabit the coast to 
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a certain extent inland. These are Mahometans, or a sect of that religion, 
for among the Mussulmen in India they would hardly be acknowledged as 
truly faithful. 

The character they bear among Europeans is very bad. ‘They are des- 
cribed as a dastardly, treacherous, piratical horde of savages, in the best 
of whom, no faith nor confidence can be placed. A long intercourse how. 
ever with them on Sumatra, as well as at other places, should have modified 
or rather rectified this general opinion of their manners and natural pro- 
pensities, and more attention to the “ audietur altera pars’’ should also 
have been paid. A merchant or a captain of aship, who meets with cruel 
treatment at a place, vociforates his complaints and sufferings wherever he 
goes, but carefully avoids mentioning the causes which subjected him to 
that ill treatment. He forgets to mention that he seduced the wife of the 
man who attempted to creese (stab) him; or that he fired at and killed 
some half-starved wretches, whom he observed pilfering some handfuls of 
rice, and in consequence he cannot appear in public without danger; or 
that he insulted or beat a man of respectability among the so called savages ; 
or that he defrauded the customs and was found out, which subjected him 
to a whipping, which in any other, even of the same nation, would probably 
have been punished with death. These are all things that have actually 
happened, and to some of my acquaintance. 

In their appearance they resemble the Chinese so much, that I have often 
taken one for another, particularly their women and children. 

They are remarkably well limbed, and have.the appearance of strength and 
sturdiness. Many of the women are exceedingly fair, and notwithstanding 
the flatness of their faces and the smallness of their eyes, have something 
very soft and pleasing in their countenances. _ 

Their hair is lank and black, which the women allow to fly loose for a 
moment, when they mean to.give an amorous invitation. — 

Their dress is very different from that of any other Indian nation. Round 
the head the men tie in common nothing but a handkerchief; or a fine piece 
of blue striped cloth, wrapped. up somewhat like a turban-; on the body 
they wear a loose kind of shirt of a blue colour; and the richer sort, over 
this, a garment much like a dressing gown, of white cotton cloth. In their 
houses they wrap a large piece of cloth round them, in which they are imi-. 


tated by such settlers as live in the out stations.. 
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The favourite colour of the Malays is blue; and blue and white, and red 
striped Indian cotton cloths and chintzes are also much admired. The 
Rajahs and Chiefs are said to be very splendid in their dresses ; those I saw 
were accoutred quite in the European style, and were such as had been or 
still continued in the Honourable Company’s military service. They seem 
on the whole not to have such an aversion to the European manners and 
dress as the natives of Western India. It was even thought necessary by 
Mr. Parr to restrain them from it by very severe means. In Hindoostan I 
have seen but one young man of rank who dressed in an European uniform 
and cocked hat: it was the son Salabad Khan, one of the greatest generals 
of the Nizam, who often paraded in this way to the scandal of all the faith- 
ful at General Close’s, in the last Mahratta campaign. 

By the bye, it always struck me as very curious, that the Indians should 
not have so great an aversion to a cocked hat as they undeniably have to 
one of the common round kind. 


The richer classes among the lower orders, as merchants, affect a plain. 
ness in dress which borders too much on meanness. 

The Malays are very fond both of smoking and chewing tobacco: the 
latter they doin the most disgusting way; as they have always a quid of 
half an inch sticking out of their dirty muzzles. Their manner of smok- 
ing is also peculiar. They roll a little tobacco in a small piece of plantain 
leaf, or in that of any reed, and after it is lighted, take only a few whifs, 
and throw the rest away. 

Their teeth are black and altogether very disgusting to behold. . Some, by 
way of ornament, get holes bored through them, which they fill up. with gold. 
Others, but not at Marlborough, file their fore teeth into sharp points. 

Their principal and favourite diversions consist in cock-fighting, games of 
hazard, and in exhilarating themselves with opium, which however often 
amounts to intoxication. These vices lead to each other, and both to the 
commission of the greatest crimes. It is therefore not very politic to en- 
courage these propensities by license, which, though probably the most pro- 
ductive branch of revenue for the time being, must be the most cancrous 
and self-destructive in its effects. _ 

-The Malays are the most determinate gamblers in the world: they will 
hazard every thing in their possession on a battle in which a favourite cock 


is engaged, and as a last stake even their families and themselves. In the 
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choice of their heroes they are very whimsical, as they depend mostly on the 
lucky marks of a cock, and on the number and colour of the scales on his 
legs, the colour of his plumage, &c. Hence it often happens that Europeans, 
who frequently indulge themselves with the same amusement, win their 
money, as they judge by more substantial diagnostics. Tie bets are from 
one to 100 dollars, which to prevent disputcs are paid, before the com- 
mencement of the battle, to the renter of the farm who superintends all . 
matches, and sees that every thing is conducted fairly and honourably. 
The Chinese seem to be equally fond of this cruel diversion; and indeed 
the regular established cockpit is in their Bazar, where, as on an exchange, 
every evening about four o’clock all cock-fighters and amateurs assemble. 

The spurs used here are, like those in vogue in Western India, lan- 
cets or knives of different shapes, all as sharp as art and the greatest 
attention can make them; a battle therefore is often as soon over as it ig 


begun. 
Another vice of which the Malays are accused is their indolence ; but this 


in my opinion is much overrated. 
In our colder climes it is as much as a labouring man can do to procure a 


livelihood by his work for himself and family. Far otherwise is it in that 
happy country where the requisites for the support and even the enjoyment 
of life are fewer, and most of them freely offered by bounteous nature. 

The wife of a Malay, the drudge of the family, can alone, by fishing or 
other little work, procure rice for them all. Vegetables and spices of the 
most exquisite kind grow wild about their habitations; the poultry yard 
furnishes them with fowls for a treat, and the wilderness with game; and 
of course the lord of the house may lull and enjoy himself in indolent su- 
pineness, and hazard even the produce of his pepper plantation at the 
gambling house, without material injury (should he lose all) to his family 
concerns. | 

If one wife should not be able to manage the affairs of his household, a 
second and a third may easily be had, who can work and bring forth sons 
_ and daughters; the latter of which are an excellent article of speculation, | 
and are on this account in every respect well treated. 

Persons who have long sojourned among the Malays grant that they can 
form attachments to strangers, and that they are capable of friendship, 


which is more than can be allowed to the Western Indians. 
SE 
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The Malays are polite to strangers, but very independent in principle, 
and impatient of haughty controul ; aud withal very superstitious. 

Thongh revengeful to the last degree when the least open attempt on 
their brows is made, they are said (at least many of them) to wink at pro- 


fitable intercourses of their wives, provided always, that every thing is con- 


ducted with secrecy and apparent decency! The crcese, or oftener poison 


under the cloak of friendship, is otherwise administered without hesitation 
or the least remorse. 


Private injuries are never forgiven, and the revenging of them is be- 
queathed by the father to the son as a dying request. 

I have observed that the inhabitants of all ranks at Bencoolen, the Resi- 
dent perhaps excepted, live in apparent ease and confidence. I know many 
live in the country among the Malays without the least apprehension, nor is 
there an instance on record, I believe, of an assassination of any, but such 
as have amply provoked it. 

The Malays are thought by some warlike, by others cowardly. To 
judge from their propensity to assassinate and poison, and from the excite- 
ments they require before an engagement, which consists in their taking 
opium to intoxication, they certainly cannot possess much natural courage, 
though for acts of bravery they have been much esteemed by the Dutch in 
their former Eastern establishments. 

There is indeed much contradiction in the character of the Malays, but 
much more in the opinions that have been formed of it by strangers. 

I should not be afraid to spend a few-years among them, and flatter 


myself even with the prospect of advantages which would be derived by all 
parties. 
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Harleston, atSea, March 30, 1812. 


Wuart would I not give for another view of Sumatra, were it only to aid 
my recollection of those things of which I wish to give you an account, 
and of the variegated scenés with which it abounds, and the singular pro- 
ductions of nature. 

As it is, I can scarcely pretend to any thing else than an enumeration, 
which however may be of use, as the local knowledge of the existence of 
a gold mine, though the ore, or its matrix, should remain doubtful. 

On this principle, I shall attempt to touch on such subjects of natural 
history as have forced themselves on my observation, and leave a minuter 
account of them to others better informed than myself. 

Sumatra is called Andelo by the inhabitants of the island. It is on the 
whole populous and fertile, though swamps and wildernesses are not 
wanting. 

The chain of hills which runs through the island divides it nearly into two 
equal parts, of which neither is more than sixty miles broad. 

The natives divide the island into three parts. The first, or southern, 


commences from the Straits of Sunda, and comprises the districts of 
Palambang, Lampong, and Bencoolen. ‘The principal product of this divi- 
sion is pepper. It is called by the natives Ballumang, or Kampang. 


The second division commences on the east coast of this island at the 
frontiers of the Palambang empire, and extends to the river Seak, on the 
west coast from Majatta to the river Sinkol, and comprises the kingdoms 
Jambe, Andraghiri, Manningeobo, and Indrapira. This division is rich in 
pepper, rice, gold, benjamin, camphire, cocoanuts, and cotton. There are 
also some silver mines. 

The third and most northern part of this island is called Balla, and con- 
tains the kingdoms of Achim and its subordinate states, es Pacem, and 
Dely. 

The coast of Sumatra, viewed from the sea, has an aspect rich and beau- 

tiful beyond description. Ranges of high mountains, at a distance behind 

each other, whose summits appearing involved in clouds and smoke, and 

their sides invested with the densest verdure, give the whole a most majestic 
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appearance. A waving country rising at the bottom of the mountains, 


interspersed with hillocks, and clad with a continued forest of palm trees, 
until close to the sea beach, adds to the magnificence of the scene. To 
compare the whole to a rich Persian carpet, to a fanciful landscape drawing, 
pictured in even the liveliest colours, would be detraction from what it is in 
reality. 

The ranges of mountains begin in this part of the country at the distance 
of about twenty miles from the sea, when they rise rather abruptly to a con- 
siderable height : on other parts of the coast they draw nearer the ocean. 

Some raise their cloud-capt heads singly above the rest, as the famous 
Sugar-loaf, which overtops most of its neighbours in the nearest range. 


Three ridges of these mountains may be distinctly observed, of which the 
farthest off is of course the highest. They do not run in straight lines at 
the top, neither are they much broken or interrupted by pointed or rugged 


5 
prominences, and hence they are plainly neither of the primary granitic 
order of mountains, nor of the later formations. 

The Sugar-loaf, which is one of the highest hills in Bencoolen, and ad. 
vances in front of the rest, is, in my opinion, about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea; it is of great use to the mariner in steering his course into 
the Bay of Bencoolen. It is about twenty miles in a northerly direction 
from Marlborough; I mean in a straight line, for as the roads wind it is 
above twenty-eight, according to Dr. Lumsdaine’s accounts. 


I understand that a few years ago a friend of mine, Captain Daldorf, in. 
the Danish service, ascended it in spite of all the reports of dangers the 
settlers could invent: I only hope that his premature death has not deprived 


the world of an account of the excursion which few would be better 


able to give, and none with more accuracy. He had a general know- 
ledge of all the departments of natural history, and a profound one of the 
living creation. 


About sixteen miles, in a more easterly direction from Marlborough, 18 a 
volcano, which frequently emits flame, and is almost constantly smoking. 
During the short time of our stay we witnessed an eruption, though by no 
means a dreadful one. The weather, before and after it, was very unsteady 
and turbulent: thunder, rain, and storms appeared at a time when but little 
expected; even a few smart shocks of an earthquake were felt, which how. 


ever alarmed none but our female passengers, who evinced much timidity 
on the occasion. 
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The inhabitants of Bencoolen are not afraid of them, as they never have 
experienced any harm from those their frequent visitors. Lightning they 
look upon as the most terrible of the two phenomena. 

Besides this voleano, which is but of minor considcration, there are three 
others in this island, which throw out much sulphur and lava. The highest 
lies aday’s journey east from Priamang, and the other two near Postamang 
and Tegabla Cottas. 


The low country in this part of the island is undulating and gradually 


rising from the sea-shore towards the mountains. On closer examination, 


we find the swelling high grounds intersected by narrow vallies, formed by 
torrents that poured down from the mountains during their long and heavy 
monsoon rains, which in those climates have not only the appearance, but 
are really powerful rivers, that sweep every thing before them which opposes 


their career. 
On the coast of Orissa I have seen tigers and whole herds of black cattle 


carricd along by what are called freshes, and trees of immense size. 

There is in most, if not in all these vallies, abundance of water, either in 
pools or smal] rivulets, even in the driest season: all which might be rendered 
useful, were the country better cultivated. Their dependance at present is 
on the rains, which seldom fail to irrigate the country in nightly showers in 
all seasons. 

There are no rivers of any consequence on this, the western coast of 
Sumatra. In the provinces north of Bencoolen, from Tappanouly to Padang, 
are a good number of such as require ferries or boats to cross, and which 
even admit small craft ; but to the southward of Marlborough they are, with 
the exception of some trifling ones, almost entirely wanting. It is not un- 
likely that here the waters from the mountains take an easterly direction, 
and form the large river that disembogues itself near Palambang. 

Swampy and marshy grounds abound in this country so as to render it 
unhealthy both to natives and strangers. ‘There is a very extensive one about 
twelve miles south of Marlborough, at a place where the Company have 
pepper warehouses and an establishment of servants, who at all times suffer 
much from sickness. The place is called S , and is near the landing- 
place of Pulo Bay. North of Marlborough, is oid Bencoolen, similarly situ- 
ated, from which the whole country has derived the character of its great 
unhealthiness. 

The climate in general seems to be very mild and salubrious, and.the 
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changes in its temperature are not so great and sudden as in other parts of 
India. The heat of the day is allayed by a breeze from the sea, which re- 
gularly sets in about nine o’clock in the morning and continues until five im 
the evening, when it slackens, but is soon succeeded dy the land wind, 
which, contrary to what is experienced on the other side of India, is also 
very cool and pleasant. To account for this difference we must observe, 
that here this wind comes from high ranges of mountains which are con- 
stantly moistened by ever dripping clouds; whereas in western India this 
wind is only the forerunner of rain, and carries along with it the calorie — 
which has been disengaged in the formation or condensation of the gaseous 
substances into liquids, as I have hinted in an Essay on the Land Winds of 
the Coast of Coromandel. * | | 

The heat in the day-time is, however, here very great in the sun, and 
after nine o’clock nobody can with impunity expose himself by walking 
about in the place. An umbrella is then but a poor defence against the 
power of his serene majesty! It is only in well covered houses where men 
can exist; but there it can be done even with comfort, particularly in such 
parts as are exposed to the sea breeze. 

We were at Bencoolen from the lattér end of January to the beginning 
of March, during which period the thermometer seldom exceeded 84° in 
the day, and never fell at any time below 78°; and as it is known that the 
temperature of the air is nearly the same throughout the year, the medium 
is probably nearly the same as at Madras, between 81° and 82°, but more 
equally divided. 

The weather in January was rainy and boisterous, which I ascribe to the 


convulsive efforts of nature before mentioned. . The inhabitants called it 


the procrastinated breaking up of the monsoon rains. ‘The morning and 


the early part of the day were in common clear and serene; but about noon 
cloulds began to gather all over the eastern horizon, with distant murmuring 
thunder, which towards evening increased, and in the night broke out into 
violent torrents of rain accompanied by the loudest and alarming claps of 
thunder and vivid lightning. 

There are in Bencoolen, as in other tropical regions, two seasons for 
periodical rain. ‘The first in the year sets in with the change of the wind to 


* Published without my knowledge in the Transactions of the Medical Society of London, 


Vol.1, PartI. p. 189. Dr. Roxburgh’s name is prefixed to the paper instead of mine by mistake. 
6 | 
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the southward, about the month of March, and lasts till August. The first 
months of this reign are turbulent and rainy until May, in which the weather 
becomes settled again. ‘This is what we should call, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, the little monsoon. In September the principal monsoon rains 
begin, and last with little intermission to the beginning of January. 
During this time the north-west wind prevails, which is always more 
stormy and boisterous than the former. 

The soil about Bencoolen is generally a fine red vegetable mould, and 
such it is said to be all over this country, only richer and more pro- 
ductive in the more inland parts of the island. The sample I brought 
with me was indifferently taken in a plantation about three miles from 
Marlborough, and from a garden in that place, and will be admitted 
to be of the best kind, in which, with a due proportion of moisture, any 
thing will grow in the greatest luxuriance. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise 
where abundance of rain produces a constant succession of vegetation ; 
which by the excessive heat of the sun is almost as quickly destroyed and 


decomposed, and thus formed into an increasing stratum of the richest 
mould. I must say that I have not beheld the like in India, and few have 


seen more of that country than myself. The richest soil on the coast and 
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in Bengal is that which is called black cotton soil, which is also a vegetable - 


earth, but with too great an admixture of calc tuff, which indeed at no 
great depth forms the principal sub-stratum. 

Some tracts indeed in Bengal and the coast, particularly such as for the 
greatest part of the year are under water, and are cultivated with rice 
(paddy) have a fine black vegetable mould, but it is so situated that it could 
not produce any thing else than a crop of the above mentioned grain; whereas 
in Bencoolen cven that of the higher parts of their swelling grounds is much 


of the same discription, and grain and plants, and trees of all kinds would 


grow in it with luxuriance. At present it produces nothing but a coarse 


lank grass of little or no value. 
There are few stones lying dispersed about the country; those I have 


seen were fragments of basalt of a black colour, which 1n their decomposi- 
tion become red, and probably give that tinge to the soil. 
The water, as in most other mountainous countries, is sweet and: good in 


wells and rivulets, and in abundance. In pools it 1s plain that it must be 
far from salubrious, as it is absolutely pernicious after it is decomposed and 
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mixed with atmospheric air. The quickness of vegetation, which improves 
the soil, renders the standing water in the same degree pernicious. All ex- 


tractive particles of plants that have either perished in it, or are carried 
thence by the rain water, must impart qualities destructive to animal life, 
either by their very substance, or their decomposition. 

The air in general is light and wholesome at a certain height above the 
surface of the ground, and where its circulation is not obstructed by under- 


wood or the numerous thick forests of trees, which the inhabitants of these 


regions delight in having round their habitations. This strikes me as one of 
the principal causes that Marlborough is not so healthy as it might be consi- 


dering its elevated situation, exposed to a fine never failing sea breeze. Of 
late years, I understand, a very great deal of wood has been cut down in 
- and about the town; but there is yet so much left as to give it more the ap- 
pearance of a large plantation, in which the proprietors have built themselves 
comfortable garden houses, than that of a fort and town. | 

There are a great number of garden houses within a few miles of the set. 
tlement, which are mostly erected on high commanding spots, and they are 
consequently very airy and healthy. Some of them, I believe three, and . 
the best and largest, have been built by former Governors, at the expense of 
course of the Honourable Company. Mount Felix 1s one of them, the — 
principal country seat of the Residents here, and that in which Mr. Parr was 
murdered. Itis a very commodious large building, from which there is a 
beautiful prospect over all the country round, and the bays of Bencoolen 
and Pulo. It is at present quite abandoned. Mount Edgecombe is another 
chateau of the same kind, and said to be more elegant than the former. 

Near the country seats of individuals large spice plantations have been 
established, which are now a source of amusement as well as of speculation 
to their sanguine proprietors. 

Every house almost in the settlement has an orchard and a garden; in the 
former they however solely attend to the fruit-trees of the country; and in 
the latter to their spice plants more than to the raising of flowers and vege- 
tables, for which they say the climate is too hot and labour too dear.- ‘The 
Chinese, who must be well paid for their trouble, are their gardeners. It 
may become matter of speculation, should the settlement ever become 
larger, or should others near it spring up, to establish gardens at the foot of 
the inland mountains, or at some considerable ascent among them, for the 
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production of European vegetables, as potatoes, cabbage, &c. which cer- 
tainly would grow as well there as they do in similar situations on the Island 
of Java. | | 

The conveyances which the inhabitants use to carry themselves to their 
plantations and about the place are single horse chaises (buggies) and palan- 
keens on a low wheel carriage, drawn by a single horse, for the Malays 
have not yet condescended to carry them on their shoulders, as is the cus- 
tom in India. 

The disorders which prevail here, and are reckoned most pernicious, are 
fevers contracted by exposure to the sun, and by residence in marshy 
places, - = 

The former are of the remittent bilious kind, which soon terminate in 
typhus; and the latter are intermittents owing to obstructions in the abdo- 
minal viscera, of which an indurated or greatly enlarged spleen is frequently 
the consequence. 

A more than liberal use of calomel is the remedy chiefly, if not entirely, 
depended upon by the surgeons in both cases; and that they frequently suc- 
ceed is pretty plain from the great partiality shown to it, and from the ex- 
travagant praises bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Bencoolen. | 

In the case of the (indurated) spleen, the native Malay physicians are 
more expert, were one to believe the assertions of the inhabitants of Marl- 


borough, who are by no means averse from taking their advice in preference 


to their own medical men. Simples and charms are the remedies on which 


the Malays depend. 
The medical establishment at Fort Marlborough consists of three as- 


sistant surgeons, of which the senior has the superintendance. ‘The gen- 
tleman who is at present in this situation has amassed in fifteen years a very 
ample fortune, on which he will retire as soon as he is promoted. ‘Thus the 
service loses men, owing to the regulations by which only juniors can hold 
situations of emolument (I might add of trust also), who if employed in 
active, unprofitable military service whilst young, would have proved the 
_ ornaments of their profession, and of the greatest moment to the public by 

their acquired skill in situations of greater importance, when called by pub- 


lic emergency into action. 
This will be also the case on our (the Madras) establishment. 


of parts or interest will get civil or other lucrative or casy situations, in 
which, if prudent, they will endeavour to get a competency to retire from 
3 F. 


Young men 
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the service, to avoid the drudgery of a military life, which they must enter 
after they are promoted. 


Those only will remain whose want of providence or skill has left them 
- but negative acquisitions. 


LETTER VI. 


Harleston, at Sea, April 7, 1812. 

The only inducement the Honourable East India Company could have to 
accept the supreme rule over the Princes of Sumatra, clogged as it was with 
stipulations, must have been the exclusive trade in pepper on the lowest 
terms at which it could be procured, which was offered them as a recom- 
pence for the trouble and expense of a Government. 

In those times (upwards of 100 years ago*) it was well worth accepting, 
when India and its productions were so little known, and so highly esteemed 
in Europe, and when particularly pepper was an article of the first import- 
ance. 

At present, perhaps, a country would not be occupied which held out no 
advantage except one article of trade, and which had no revenues or resources 
adequate to support great establishments; unless it should happen that, by 
doing so, another power could be kept out of its possession. Pepper in 
particular must be of little consideration to the Honourable Company now, 
as it might be obtained in any quantity from their Malabar provinces. 

It is well known to you that pepper is the berry of a large vine, which 
in appearance and in every respect resembles that which produces the 
betel leaf, so much used by the inhabitants of Madras. It is indeed of the 
same genus; this the piper betel, and the former the piper nigrum of Linneus. 

The Malays in Sumatra cultivate the pepper vine in plantations regularly 
laid out, in which it is planted at the distance of five cubits in every direc- 
tion. To support the feeble vine, a large faggot, or green stick of mutchy 
wood (erythrina corallodendron), is put in the ground along with it, which 

bd In the year 1680, deputations from Atcheem and Bencoolen arrived at Madras, with an 
invitation from the Princes of Sumatra to protect and govern them. 
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soon takes root and strikes out branches before the vine comes to any size. 
Other reasons, besides its quick growth, for preferring this tree as a sup- 
porter, are, its spongy and prickly bark, and its thin foliage, when it has 
any at all; for during a long time in the course of a year it is quite naked 
of leaves; the former aids the creeper in its ascent, and the latter admits 
the parasite to bask in the sun and to expand. 

The pepper grows most luxuriantly in places where it has much moisture ; 
and hence the valleys with which Sumatra abounds are found to be the most 
favourable situations for their pepper gardens. Like most other vegetable 
productions in hot climes, it requires after the first planting but little trouble 
or attention: in fact, the cultivator has almost nothing else to do than to 
collect the produce in the proper season. 

When the natives make a pepper plantation, thev first cut down the wood 
that grows on the spot, then plough the ground and sow rice in it; among 
which they afterwards plant the layers. | 

On the Malabar coast the pepper vine is often raised from seed, and I 
know a gentleman possessing extensive plantations who gives the preference 
decidedly to this mode of propagation. In Sumatra, on the contrary, it is 
uniformly raised from layers and cuttings, though the other method is equally 
understood. ‘Their reason for preferring this plan is seemingly very sub- 
stantial, and would do credit to people less blamed for indolence than the 
Malays. The vine raised from the seed, they say, although it produces four- 
teen years (which is double the time reckoned upon that propagated in the 
other way), yet it yields smaller crops, and berries of less size and inferior 
quality: the latter circumstance alone should be of sufficient weight to urge 
the adoption of the other method. | 

The usual time of putting the layers and cuttings into the ground is in the 
beginning of the greater monsoon, in September. The plant is afterwards 
left to its fate for twelve or eighteen months, when it is buried with all its 
branches in such a way, that only a small arch of the stem remains above 
ground. From this arch new shoots soon sprout out, three or four of which 
are allowed to climb up the tree, and expected to produce flowers and fruit 
in a year after this operation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, by the practice just mentioned, the 
strength and vigour of the plant by the multiplication of its organs of nou- 
rishment, the roots, are so much increased that it can not only produce large 
crops of flowers, but bring the fruit also to its greatest perfection. Tome 
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it proves farther that the omission of this manipulation in the Company’s 
plantations at Samulcotta, in the northern Circars, which were established 
by Dr. Roxburgh, was the cause of our failure. The plants that were 
raised from cuttings seemed indeed to thrive well, and soon produced 
blossoms; but such as had male flowers only. To account for this circurh- 
stance we supposed that the hermaphrodite plant had been withheld by the 
people who sent us cuttings from their hills, where pepper is cultivated to a 
small extent, when, in fact, we had starved our plants into celibacy. It 
seemed, at first, matter of astonishment to the Malays, when I mentioned 
pepper plantations that had produced no other than male flowers; but as 
they very quickly and shrewdly guessed the cause, I believe the same must 
have occurred to them occasionally. 

There are two seasons in the year in which this vine produces fruit, as is 
the case with most others in India. The flowers of the principal crop appeat 
in September at the time of the first monsoon rains. They consist in a cy- 
lindrical string of a little more than a line in thickness, densely covered with 
small flowers, which can only with difficulty be analized by the naked eye 
of ordinary acuteness. In the latter end of December the berries begin to 
ripen, and are gathered during January, as they get to maturity. It is said 
that a plantation of pepper in these months presents a most beautiful sight, 
rich beyond comparison with any in the vegetable world. The whole part 
which covers all parts of the tree, is decked with bunches of green, Wwiite, 
and red berries, resting on the shining deep green of its foliage, must, I 
can imagine, produce a pleasing, if nota grand, effect on the eye. 

The finest berries in the second state towards maturity are selected for 
the purpose of making white pepper, which not long ago was supposed to 
be the fruit of a different plant. ‘The ‘process is very simple, and consists 
in steeping those berries for three or four days in ronning water, and then 
drying them well in the sun. | 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, who has long resided in Bencoolen, 
chiefly engaged in the pepper trade, maintains that even black pepper may 
be converted into white. by sufficient steeping in rumiing ‘fresh water.— 
Relata refero. 

The flowers of the second crop appear in March and April, with the rains 
of the little monsoon; and the fruit ripens and is gathered about July and 


August; and itis probably owing to the want of moisture that this is so 
much inferior to the former, and more scanty. 
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- One thousand vines are reckoned to produce about 10; cwt. of pepper 
in the course of a year, and consequently each vine yields about 17 Ib. value 
4d. to the cultivator, at the rate of three dollars for each cwt. ‘for which 
they must sell it to the Company. 

The ryots in Bengal and in most other parts of India would think them- 
sclves most amply rewarded were they able to earn with their helpmates 
thirty-two dollars a year ; but such is the difference in the price of labour, 
that here it is looked upon so inadequate a sum for the article delivered, that 
an increase of 100 per cwt. cannot prevail upon the Malays to increase their 
exertions in the least. 

To lessen the weight of an expensive establishment by the increase of the 
quantity of pepper, it was proposed to offer an advance on the price of all 
pepper produced in plantations, to the establishment of which the people 
could not be obliged, and which were distinguished by the name of Free 
Gardens, and their produce rated at six dollars per cwt.; a sufficient encou- 
ragement it was thought to double in a short time the yearly quantity. The 
accounts of the state and number of the free gardens were also very pro- 
mising on paper; but, as usual, experience has not satisfied the sanguine 
expectations of the projectors, as the real produce of the whole establish- 
ment still remains about 700 tons yearly, whilst the nominal is 1000 as 
before. 

The free gardens were chiefly to have been established in the province of 
Bencoolen, by the vicinity of which to Marlborough the expenses of car- 
riage to the warehouses would have been considerably less than from any of 
the out-statrons. 

It is difficult to say with certainty where the fault lies, whether in the in. 
dolence of the natives, or in the mismanagement of the whole affair: this 
much is true however, that not many years ago the Americans might have 
got as much pepper as they wanted in Sumatra at the rate of six dollars per 
hundred weight. 

It would be very difficult to estimate the real price at which the East India 
Company get the pepper at the period of its being shipped for Europe; but 
it appears they pay much dearer for it than the Americans, who have no 
establishment of their own on Sumatra; and the Dutch, who had a factory 
on the east coast—Palambang ; and another on this—Padang. 

In former times the pepper Residents advanced money, on account of the 
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Company, for pepper to the natives, and collected the produce, debiting all 
the expenses as they occurred: all of which we may suppose was done in. 
_ the most economical way; for besides a liberal pay and allowances, they . 

were in situations most favourable for private trade. Mr. Ewer, however, 
found out a way which reduced the expenses, and consequently the price of 
pepper, still lower, by making contracts with the Residents themselves, leav- 
ing them to settle in the best manner they could with the natives *, and for 
the contingent expenses. Accordingly they deliver the pepper from eight to 
fourteen dollars per cwt. as their contracts may be, which is inclusive of all 
charges, salary not excepted. ‘The only allowance they have is for keeping 
up a guard of native soldiers for the defence of the warehouses, &c. It 
has been observed in another place that they were allowed to trade in all 
other articles on their own account, and as they are the representatives of 
Government, and have the same influence and power in the provinces in 
which they preside as the political Chief has at Marlborough, it is possible 
they are not very backward in exercising or enforcing what they think their 
exclusive right, the monopoly of every thing valuable which the country 
produces. * 

It is but fair that men should be well rewarded who devote the whole or 
the best part of their lives to the service of the Honourable Company, far 
from their native country, and in a region where they are deprived of the 
greatest comforts of life: but if it should happen that the business in which 
they are employed could be done twice as much better without them, which 
I conceive to be the case here, it then becomes matter of imperious neces- 
sity that means should be used by which the loss incurred on their account 
should be reduced and ultimately abolished. Government was probably 
prompted by a generous motive to reward deserving old servants, to ratify 
those favourable contracts with the gentlemen now employed as Residents, 


* It is said that the Resident’s gain is chiefly derived from the price of articles which they 
alone are allowed to sell: these are— 
Salt at the rate of .... 1 Dollar for 32 Ib. 
Tobacco .....see cece 15 ditto for 1 kranjang. 
Javacloth .......... 2 ditto for 1 piece, : 
The Dutch are said to deliver these articles to the subjects of the King of Palambang much 


cheaper ; indeed at the following rates :—for 1 dollar salt $20lb.—5 dollars for 1 krapjang of 
tobacco—and ¢ dollar for a piece of cloth. 
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who all belong to the old Bencoolen establishment; but since they are 
become affluent, it is but just that measures should be taken to bring the 
pepper at a proper price to the Company’s warehouses. 

There are at present four Residents who transact the Company’s business 
in the out-stations of this establishment. ‘The most northern is Tappanouly, 
which to the Resident is the most lucrative, as the country thereabout 
abounds with the richest articles of trade that Sumatra produces, such as — 
camphire, benjamin, cassia, wood for ship-building, &c. The Company have 
but few pepper gardens here, for which the Resident draws a salary of 300 
dollars monthly, though the produce of them does not amount to more (it 
is said) than a boat load. ‘This, though reckoned one of the finest parts of 
the country, is thinly inhabited, on which account but little pepper is cul- 
tivated. It may be had in great quantity from Sisu, a neighbouring pro- 
vince, where the Americans bougl:t their pepper lately from six to ten dol- 
lars per cwt. and from whence also the Company’s Resident draws the quan- 
tity which he sends on his private account for sale to England. 

The country from Atchim to Tappanouly is reckoned to produce yearly 
4000 tons of pepper. 

This part of the country (Tappanouly) abounds with rivers, and the hills 
approach very near the coast. ‘There 1s here also one of the finest and safest 
bays of which India can boast, in which it is said 500 of the largest ships 
could lie in the greatest safety. ‘The Resident lives on an Island at a small 
distance from the main land. 

The country belonging to this Residency extends from the river Senin: 
north, to the river Baddang Ferro, south, about sixty miles in length. The 
valleys are mostly cultivated with grain. A numerous tribe of savage batties 
inhabit the wildernesses of the interior, with whom there exists but little 
intercourse, and over whom the Resident has no authority, except when 
they apply to him, as they sometimes do, to settle their differences, after 
they are tired of warfare. 

The country about Battang Ferro abounds with wood for ship-building— 
and much trade was carried on at this place some time ago in benjamun. 

Nattal is a place about thirty miles south of Tappanouly, where formerly 
also a Resident lived; but which is now: subordinate to the former. A 
savage tribe of cannibals live at no great distance inland: from this _— 


The Company has no trade here. 
Mr. Prince has 4000 dollars a year te —_ up a kind of military satabliahe 
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ment for the defence of the two factories. He is allowed to appropriate alse - 
the duties which formerly were levied for the Company. ‘The batties pur- 
chase here a great deal of iron, steel, piece goods, salt, brass wire; and 
carry it inland: they pay in camphor, gold sand, and ivory. 

Padang, a place nearly under the line, was formerly a Dutch settlement, 
and is governed now by a Resident, who, as a political officer, has little or 
nothing to do with the Company’s pepper trade: he is at liberty, however, 
to trade in it on his private account. . 

There are still a number of Dutch inhabitants or people of that extraction 
at that place, who supply Bencoolen with almost every article that is re- 
quired for the support of their tables, as poultry, sheep, dried fish, vege- 
tables, &c. They are sent there on prows, whose principal cargo is pepper, 
Without those supplies it would be absolutely impossible to get ships’ provi- 
sions at Bencoolen, and the inhabitants themselves would be starved, or 
obliged to rear those articles of food themselves. The people at Marlbo- 
rough very composedly ascribe the abundance of those articles at Padang to | 
the cruel oppression of the Dutch Government, who obliged the poor Malays 
to work and procure a livelihood by such drudgery !—All articles in conse- 
quence of that oppression, however, are now 400 per cent, cheaper than 
they are at Marlborough, though there cannot be produced a single geod 
physical reason for such a difference. 

For the district of Bencoolen there is a pepper Resident at Marlborough, 
who manages both the Company’s and the free gardens, should there be any 
of the latter discription. 

Saluma and Manna, farther south and inland, ‘were formerly separate 
Residencies; but latterly they have been put under the management of one 
factor. ‘The greatest quantity of white pepper comes from thence, I under- 
stand. 

Croy is the most southern Residency, and from thence the greatest quan- 
tity of pepper is obtained. The country there is said to be extremely fer- 
tile, and as the Lampoons are ‘beings of a more tractable nature than the 
rest of the natives of Sumatra, much might be done to extend the cultiva- 
tion of pepper and other valuable productions. 

The smaller islands along the coast of Sumatra would produce pepper in 
large quantities, as they abound with valleys and situations most eligible for 


such plantations; and trials have been made by former Governors of Ben- 
coolen which promised great success. 
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I have not heard that the pepper vine grows wild in any part of Sumatra, 
nor do I know of any on the continent of India. Some species of an her- 
baceous kind I have collected in Mysore. 

The Island of Sumatra produces some other plants yielding substances of 
great utility and in universal demand; and which might have formed lucra-. 
tive branches of trade to the Honourable Company, to Eurepe, and China, 
if they had not been given up to the private traders, or rather to their 
servants residing in Sumatra. | 

In the first instance I mention camphor, which 1s produced by a trec as 
yet not well known. It was formerly thought to be a species of Iaurus, as 
a tree of this genus on Java and other eastern islands, really yields a simi- 
lar article. Doctor Roxburgh, who has examined dried specimens of the 
former, supposes it to belong to a new genus, which he denominates Shorea, 
(sal of the Bengales), but which I, with equal right, called Clivia, as Lady 
Powis was the first who discovered a species of the same, a large tree 
near Vencatygherry in Mysore, and recognized it as a non-descript. This 
however is destitute of any aromatic quality as is the sal in Bengal ; and it 
is only remarkable that the lacca insect builds on it, on mele hills about Nun- 
didrig, in preference to any other tree. 

_ The camphor tree of Sumatra flourishes in the northern parts of this 
island, particularly about Tappanouly, and the camphor is from thence 
sent to Bencoolen, China, and India. 

The camphor tree propagates itself among the mountains without any 
trouble or Jabour to the natives. Each tree yields about 31b. which is found 
in grains or scales, whereas in Japan it must be distilled from the wood of 
the tree; the former is less volatile than the latter. The places where 
camphor trees grow are reckoned particularly unhealthy, owing probably 
alone to the nature of _the soil, or the situation required for the flourishing 
state of that tree. | 

There are twosorts of it; one lamellar which is the best, and the other of 


The latter, as the worst, is for the India market, where 


a grainy fracture. 
It is 


itis sold in all bazars, and chiefly used by the Hindoo physicians. 
not very pure, but always appeared to me much stronger in smell and taste 
than any refined which comes from China and Europe. 

The prime sort is reserved for China, where it sells about 3000 dollars 
per pecul, which costs 1500 in Sumatra. It 1s probable that the Chinese buy 
it for home consumption, as the camphor refined is sold by them for 1500 
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dollars, or it may be used by them to give to inferior kinds when refined, a 
superior appearance. 

I am sorry it was out of my power to procure a quantity, as it certainly 
would be very desirable to become better acquainted with a drug so very 
valuable, particularly if it should be really superior to what is generally used 
in England. 


Another product of this island is benjamin or benzée, and one, if I re- 
collect right, to be found exclusively here. It is obtained from a tree 
which is also a native of the northern parts of this island, Styrax Benzée. 


The natives distinguish three sorts ; the first of them, called Europe Head, 
contains the white talc-like shining substance in large lumps, and in great 
proportions; the second is called Indian Head, and should have about one- 
third of its weight of white substance ; the worst, called Caffre’s Head, is 
of a grainy, greyish, brittle mass, with only here and there a particle of 
the abovementioned white ingredient. The. best sold at Bencoolen at 80 
dollars per pecul, is by no means the best sort. Of the second and third, 
great quantities are sent to India, where both Hindoos and Mussulmen are 
very profuse of it in perfuming themselves, their houses, and temples at festi- 
val times. ‘The physicians of those nations, both male and female, smoke 
their patients, to drive out pains and the devil. 

Cassia is a bark well known asa substitute for cinnamon. In former times 
great quantities of it were sent te Europe; but now it is only exported to 
China, and that in small quantities. It is principally found in the northern 
districts of this coast about ‘Tappanouly. 

A drug called by the Portuguese in India catacamber, and here gambier, 
is a vegetable product of the inland parts of this island. They called it at 
Bencoolen a kind of gum, but it is assuredly nothing else than the inspissated 


juice of the leaves of a tree, and probably of a nauclea, for the plant I saw 
had quite the habit of this genus. It tastes like the cutch of India or 


the terra Japonica of our shops. This particular kind is chewed by the 
Indians along with the betel and areca nut, and is considered as giving it an 


additional flavour. | 
As cutch contains a great deal of tannin, it would be well worth inquiry, 
whether this drug does so in the same proportion ; and, in this case, whether 


the tree grows in such abundance as to ensure a large and constant supply 
for the purposes of tanning. 
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Harleston, atSea, April 12, 1812. 


ArTer the capture of Amboyna and other eastern islands from the 
Dutch, in the year 1798—9, the British Government in India showed 
themselves very solicitous, and expended considerable sums, to indigenate 
the nutmeg, clove, and other spice and fruit trees, for which those islands 
are famed, in their own colonies on the continent of Asia.. 

The greatest proportion of plants that were received at Madras was sent 
" to a place near Pallamcotta, one of the most southern situations on the coast 
of Coromandel, as its climate and soil approached nearest to that from 
which they had been transplanted: another considerable share was entrusted 
to my care, and planted in the Sultan’s garden at Bengalore; and a small 
but choice collection was retained for the Government’s garden at Madras. 

Of the latter, I am sorry to say, there were none but the caiput tree re- 
maining alive, when I saw the garden about four years ago, not even 
the mangustans, which you will recollect seemed to thrive and take 
to the soil amazingly. That garden, indeed, is now totally neglected and 
barren, which under Lord Clive’s auspices flourished so much. The soil 
which then was so much improved that it appeared a fine rich mould, has 
regained ifs natural preponderance of sandy sterility ; and the water of the 
large wells, then perfectly sweet, from neglect of cleansing has become 
quite brackish, and hence destructive to many vegetables. 

I cannot make a better report of the plants sent to Bengalore. The 
climate seemed to be too cold for the spice trees, all of which died during 
the first cold season, whilst I was employed on the survey of Mysore under 
Captain (now Colonel) M‘ Kenzie. Some of the fruit-trees however pros- 
pered, as the mangustan, rhambudan, and dorian, and of the Jju palma 
great number flourished when I left that place. Whether any of them are 
in existence now I do not know: in the garden there are certainly none, asa 
negro to whom the garden was given as a reward for faithful services, dis- 
posed of all the trees ; those that could be transported he sold to the gentle- 
men in the cantonment, and the rest he cut down for fuel. The garden in 
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which you so much delighted is now, I understand, mostly converted into 
paddy and rhaggy plantations. 

A number of spice trees are yet remaining in the plantations near Pallam- 
cotta, as [ hear; but none of them have yet produced, which they would 
have done had any attention been paid to their culture. 

‘Bencoolen received about that time also a large stock of spice plants 
from Amboyna, and on account of the vicinity to this place, and the simi- 
larity of climate, it might reasonably be expected that the chance of suc- 
cess was greater here than at any other place. Mr. Cole, a civil servant of 
that establishment, was-the first who in the year 1798 took measures to 
cultivate the nutmeg and clove plants, on a seale that merited attention. 
His plantation however was the only one of its kind until 1803, when it 
began to produce, and convinced the sneerers that the spice did not only 
grow well, but produced in the greatest perfection. From that period, 
plantations sprung up on every side, a great deal of money has been rea- 
lized by the first speculator, chiefly on the sale of young plants, at the 
rate of one dollar for each; and much money has been sunk by others in 
buildings and purchases, and the settlement has been thereby wonderfully 
improved. 

The number of plantations amounts to about thirty-three, most of which 
have trees bearing, the produce of which in the market is equal to that from 
the Eastern Islands, particularly the mace and cloves: the nutmegs are not 
quite so large as those from Banda. 

The Company’s plantation, established by the late Dr. Gunga on 
Mount Carmel, about sixteen miles south of Marlborough, might as well, 
in my humble opinion, be sold now, as it is too small to answer any other 
object than that which has been obtained, and as there is no person at that 
place in the plantation possessed of knowledge to make the establishment 
otherwise useful to the country and its inhabitants. 

The expense at which those plantations are established and kept up ts 
very great, as labour of all kind is extravagantly dear in Bencoolen, but the 
profits, as they are calculated by the planters, are also immense. I have 
been promised an estimate of both by a gentleman, who possesses one of 
the largest and best plantations, of which I shall endeavour to procure a 
copy. 


~ 


~ Whether those plantations ever shall beeome of national importance, and 
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thus prove the ruin or fortune of the planters, will entirely depend on the 
peace that in time must be made. Should then the Spice Islands be re- 
tained by England, the plantation at Bencoolen must fall, as they never 
will be able to cope with those of natural and ancient establishment; but 
if they are given up, Bencoolen will become of the greatest importance to 
England, and prove the source of wealth to its inhabitants, while it causes 
an increasing loss to the former monopolizers of the spice trade. 

One of the prisoners of war on board the Harleston, a Dutch officer, 
who had been but lately in possession of a large nutmeg plantation at Banda, 
very ingenuously gave his advice to the planters of Bencoolen as to the best 
mode of cultivating the tree, and of preserving and garbling the nutmeg, 
which latter operation seemed here but imperfectly understood. 

The nutmeg is liable to be attacked by worms, which in a short time 
multiply at such a rate, that all in a warehouse or a ship in which they are 
stored are soon entirely destroyed. To separate such as have worms from 
the rest, becomes therefore highly necessary, and of this particular con- 
sists the art of garbling. Itis easy enough to find out those from which the 
worm has escaped, by the hole which it has made; -but to discover those in 
which it is yet at its destructive work, requires some knowledge and an ex- 
periénced eye. ‘The basis of the nutmeg where it has been attached to its 
shell must be examined ; should this be found more than usually depressed, 
the opposite point will be raised or swelled a little, and the outer pellicle 
will easily come off by scratching with the nail, and discover the lurking- 
place of the enemy. : 

The small and shrivelled nutmegs that gentleman advised to be separated 
from the better sorts, and to be used for the distillation of oil, and making 


of nutmeg soap. 
The nutmegs which are smoothest on their outside are reckoned the best, 


as containing the greatest quantity of oil. 

There are some cinnamon trees in the plantations of Bencoolen, which 
flourish in every respect, except that of producing ripe seeds; a circumstance 
rather astonishing, as they yi¢ld them in great abundance im Bengal and on 
the coast of Coromandel, in situations far less similar than this to the island 
in which they are indigenous. | 

An intelligent enumeration of the fruit and principal forest trees of Ben- 
coolen would be, fam sure, acceptable; but here also my information is 
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so scanty and limited, that I have nothing to offer but desultory and 
partial remarks, which I hope, however, will not be altogether void of 
interest. | 

On fruit trees in general, it may be said, that Sumatra resembles a fron- 
tier station of the Eastern and Western world of those latitudes, where in- 
dividuals of both live and thrive together as valuable citizens of the res- 
pective commonwealth. 

There are mangoes in Bencoolen, (to commence with the finest fruit,) 
but in no great abundance, nor any way to be compared to the best in India 
in point of flavour. 


The guava grows also there, and is mostly planted in their burying ground, 
whence these go in general under the name of Guava Gardens. 

Of plantains there is great abundance and variety on this island, and it is 
said the Malays distinguish about 100 different kinds by appropriate names. 


The finer kinds, as the rajah and the red plantain, are, I believe, unknown 
here. | 


Oranges seem to be in tolerable abundance: the best have large knobs 
or protuberances on the rind. Pompelmusses and jack fruit are very 
common. | 

The cocoanut appears to be more at home here than on the continent of 
India, as the tree attains a greater size than at any other place where I have 
observed it; and as it produces more abundantly, and fruit in every res- 
pect of greater perfection. Forests of it are seen to extend to the very 
water’s edge, and the trees, as already observed, are of great height and 
size; farther inland they however become scarce, and in the middle of the 
island there are none to be found. This palm indeed thrives only in 
places where the soil is impregnated with salt; and where it is not naturally 
so, it must be supplied artificially ; it 1s necessary there to put a quantity 
of salt under the roots of the young plant when it is transplanted the 
third and last time. 

The Malays seem to be particularly fond of the water of the young fruit, 
which is certainly very delicious and cooling in this burning clime, but the 
enjoyment of this luxury deprives them of the more substantial part of the 
fruit, the kernel, which affords real nourishment. It is indeed entirely to 
be ascribed to the epicurism of the natives, that it is necessary to import 
xipe cocoanuts from Padang and other places; for besides the water of the 
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nut, they are also fond of the palm wine, in which they indulge very freely, 
which, as is well known, is drawn from incisions into the flower stalks, which 
prevents its bearing fruit. | 

In the bazar of Bencoolen, 100 cocoanuts are usually sold for one dollar. 

To fetch cocoanuts from the tree as they are wanted, the Malays have 
_ trained monkeys, which are more expert at the business than any toddy- 
man on the coast of Coromandel. 

I was at first astonished that cayr, or the fibres which surround the 
cocoanut, was not an article of trade in such extensive cocoa forests, 
which on account of the great size of the fruit would be of a superior 
quality ; but recollecting the daintiness of the Malays in regaling on the 
young fruit, my wonder soon ceased, as that article can be only procured 
from the fruit in its greatest maturity. | 

Among the fruits of the eastern parts of India, the mangustan stands 
foremost. It is of a particularly delicate flavour, and the favourite of both 
natives and strangers. By the former it is always carefully noticed that 
any quantity may be eaten with impunity, which is not the case with most 
other fruits of this country. From the inside of the mangustan, which is 
very astringent, exudes often. a kind of gamboge which stains the other- 
wise snow-white pulp witli its own colour, and imbues it with its disagree- 
able bitterness. 

I once tasted adorian, a fruit of the size of a melon; but its smell is so 
offensive, and the clamminess which it produces on the palate so dis- 
agreeable, that I should not be easily persuaded to taste it a. second 
time. ‘The natives and some Europeans, as our Dutch prisoners, seemed 
to be very fond of it. ‘They ascribe to ita heating quality: an expression 
“so vaguely used in India, that it is difficult to define its meaning. All acid 
fruits, as lemons and tamarinds, are heating, and so are cucumbers, melons, 
and plantains; but when it is applied tothe dorian, it must mean some other 
fanciful or real property, as it has more aromatic or pungent qualities, which 
as in chilly, pepper, ginger, &c. are called cooling. 

The jambo is an insipid fruit, of which there are some species and vari- 
eties at Bencoolen. Rhambustan, lansu rayer, Juba, and some others, I 
have also tasted; they have all but little substance, but they are pleasant 


enough, and, on account of their acidity, cooling; but they are not reckoned 


very wholesome. 6 
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There are two species of bread-fruit, which I am told are indi- 
genous. Both resemble that of the South Sea islands, in habit, fruit, 
and leaf. 

The coast of Sumatra abounds with palms of different descriptions; of 


which some, as the sago palms, are peculiarly useful. Like the cocoanut 


tree, they are only found on the coast, and some of them actually grow in 
sea watcr. Palms appear to me to be mostly insular productions; for be- 
side the date palms (Phoenix dactylifera et Elate), and the palmeyra (Boras- 
sus flabellifernus), I scarcely recollect any other that grows on the continent 
of India at any distance from the sea; and these thrive even better on the 
coast in barren sand. 

There are four species of palms from the pith of which sago is 


made here; and of these the Iju is the most remarkable, as every 
part of it is useful and valuable. Each leaf on its evolution is en- 
veloped with black hair-like fibres, which are worth at least one dollar, 


as they are in great request, on account of their tenacity and strength 
for cordage. The tree begins to bear blossom after it is ten years 
old, and these, on account of the great quantity of palm wine which 
they yield, are very valuable to the owner. This wine is boiled into 
sugar, and that of one bunch is sold for forty dollars; which is as 
much as twenty-five palmeyra or cocoanut trees would produce. The 
fruit of- this tree is of the least consequence among all its other parts, 
as it is merely used, preserved in sugar, as adainty. When the tree is 
old and exhausted, it is cut down, and its pith prepared intosago. The 
leaves are used for thatching houses. ‘There are as yet but few trees of 
this kind about Bencoolen; thcy were, I understand, brought from the 
Fastern Islands. : 

The other three species of sago palms are found in great abundance on 
the Poggy and other islands along Sumatra, but, as has been observed, they 
are also indigenous here. 

Rattans: several species of it are found in great abundance along the 
coast, and are exported to China. Bamboos grow to a large size, and are 

very common in the wildernesses of the interior. They use them in various 
ways about their houses, particularly for fetching water from the wells, for 
measures, &c. , 


The Java poison-tree is also an inhabitant of this island, and by Dr. 
2 
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Lumsdaine’s* account, is a species of ficus. It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion, that it is by no means so deleterious in its effects as has been repre- 
sented: on the contrary, it is known that many officers have pitched 
their tents and lived under it with impunity. 

The iron-wood tree of Sumatra is well known, as also many species of 
oak and of pine that grow there; and on diligent inquiry, I am persuaded, 
different kinds of valuable wood would be found, both for ship-building and 
cabinet-work. 

There is no want of culinary vegetables on this coast, of which many 
bulbous and tuberose roots are particularly nutritive. Of the latter, I shall 
only mention yams, the Indian and China, red and white, of which the 

latter are most esteemed; also dacca pinnatifida, arum, which grow both 
wild and cultivated in the country. They have all varicties of melons, 
cucumbers, and pumkins, which India produces, and mostly of a larger 
size. 

Beans are found in great variety in their bazars; some, of which they 
seem particularly fond, have an abominable smell. I brought some seeds 
of it on board with me, which however were soon found out, and thrown 
overboard. . 

Agriculture is quite in its infancy, and according to the accounts of the 
inhabitants of Marlborough, discouraged in favour of the culture of 
pepper. ‘This, however, I cannot believe. An enlightened Government, 
like that of the Honourable Company, is too well aware that abundance 
of food is the most effectual means of increasing productions of all other 
descriptions. ‘The Bencoolen Government probably insists that the natives 
shall cultivate the stipulated number of vines, but neither would they, I 
am sure, nor could they prevent them from cultivating rice besides, or any 
thing else which they conceived to be useful: for which they have abundance 
of leisure. . 

From others I heard that the Malays cultivate as much rice as they want 
for their own consumption, and that the quantity yearly imported from 
Bengal is scarcely sufficient for the inhabitants of the European settle- 
ments. I have seen several kinds of Bencoolen rice in the bazars, all in 
the husk, of a black colour, and of rather a small grain. The rice I have 


* Senjor Assistant Surgeon at Marlborough. 
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also tasted and found it very palatable. The Malays give it the preference 
to that brought from Bengal. 


The way of ploughing the ground in the southern provinces is unique and 
deserves mention. 

After the trees and underwood are cut down and burnt, on new ground, 
or after the crops of cultivated grounds have been taken away, a number of 
buffaloes are penned upon it, not with a view of manuring it, (as is done in 
India,) but absolutely of turning it up by ambulating, for the reception of 
the seeds, which are thrown or scattered about on the field; nature is, 
after this, left to herself until the crops are ripe to be cut down. 


Besides rice, there are some kinds of grain cultivated, which appeared 
to me to differ specifically from those of India. 

Sugar is cultivated, but only in small quantities in their gardens, as a 
delicacy for the women and children who enjoy the juice of the cane. The 
colour of it is a deep purple, and the joints are very short, but thick and 
juicy. 7 

I could mention many other subjects belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom, both of curiosity and utility, that have come to my knowledge; as 
plants yielding hemp, medicinal herbs, and beautiful or curious flowers ; but 
as it is not possible I could have sufficient information of the former, and 


as the latter are mere objects of scientific research, 1 pass them over in 
silence. 


LETTER VIIE. 


Harleston at Sea, 5th April; 1812.. 


RaAT-ISLAND 1s, I believe, one of the smallest islands that are inlrabited ; 
but it is one of more importance than many others of a hundred times its 
size. To the settlement of Bencoolen, and to the Honourable Company’s 
shipping, itis of much consequence, as it forms, with some coral rocks, a 
basin in which three large ships can lie with the greatest security in almost 


all seasons of the year, which in the open bay would be exposed to great 
danger. 


This Island is about nine miles in a westerly direction from the settle- 
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ment, and is inaccessible on all sides but one, from the basin, and here only 
by those acquainted with the channel that leads from it to the landing 
place near the northern wharf. I have seen a boat from the Cornelia 
frigate upwards of an hour attempting in vain to find out that passage, and 
it required several weeks’ experience before our ship’s boats could find their 
way, without getting aground on the coral rocks. 

For want of other means to ascertain its dimensions, I have paced the 
island several times in all directions, and found it took 650 of my steps to 
circumscribe it near the highest water mark, which I ascertained to be 
1620 feet. Its greatest length from north to south is by the same measure 
one furlong and a quarter, and its greatest breadth between the warehouse and 
dwelling-house one-eighth of a furlong. It is not long since it was twice 
as large, and in several respects of more than double its present importance 
to the settlement at Marlborough. There was then among other buildings 
an hospital for the European sick and convalescents, as the air is so much 
purer and cooler here, and consequently more wholesome than on the 


main land. 
The reduction of the island to its present size was very sudden, and 


embittered by the loss of many lives. The cause of it was the injudicious 
choice of a place for a wharf, on a spot where at all times a strong current was 
setting on the land. It happened that soon after the building was finished, 
a violent swell of the sea from the south-west arose without the least alte- 
ration of wind either in strength or direction, probably occasioned by an 
carthquake, a circumstance said to be not uncommon on this coast, which 
in the course of a night swept away both the building and that part of the 
island with which it was connected. 

My opinion is that, ere long, the whole island will experience the same 
fate; nor do I see how it well can be prevented. My apprehension is 
founded on the knowledge I have of a current, which (I believe but lately) 
has found its way through the southern coral rocks, rushing along the western 
shore of the island, on which it daily encroaches, and which, from any 
strong commotion from that quarter of the sea, must absolutely wash the 
superficial part of the island into the deeps of the ocean. 

That current may be best observed at low water, where it is seen to run 
like a rivulet along the shore into the channel which leads into the basin. 
At the southern extremity an attempt has been made to set bounds to 
its encroachments by a stone wall, which runs about 150 paces to the 
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northern wharf, and hitherto it has proved sufficient; but no flimsy con- 
trivance of this kind can be expected to save this island long from des- 
truction. | 

As yet this little spot affords a pleasant retreat from the noisy uncom- 
fortable dungeons of a ship, to such as can obtain the Resident’s permission 
to reside in the house which originally was built for the use of the 
Governors. 

This building and the pepper warehouses are in the centre of the island, 
at the distance of about fifteen yards from each other. The pepper-house 
is built in the European style, with virandas round it, which serve for the 
accommodation of the detachment of Bengal Sepoys, and the slaves em- 
ployed in the weighing and carriage of pepper from it, to the northern 
wharf and the ships’ boats. 


The dwelling-house 13 erected in the style peculiar to Sumatra, of which 
in the sequel I shall take particular notice. 

It is occupied when ships are here by the European soldiers, who are 
sent here for the protection of the ships and warehouses, and by one of 
the Government’s servants, who superintends the weighing and delivery 
of pepper, a situati®n given in common to a monthly servant, a dependant 
in favour with the Resident, as an allowance is admitted of three 
dollars a day to defray his extraordinary expenses. The person who 
was sent this time, and whom we were obliged to admit among us, turned 
out to be, what is too common among his tribe, disagreeable in many 
respects. ? 

The plan of building houses in Sumatra consists in erecting the habi- 
table part of them on pillars of from five to twelve feet above the surface 
of the ground. ‘The space that would constitute the ground floor, is used 
by the natives generally, as a poultry yard, and by the Europeans it is laid 
out in godowns, which means store-rooms and warehouses. 

The parlour and sleeping rooms are thus elevated from five to twelve 
feet over-ground at Marlborough, and in the inland parts of the country 
sixteen feet and upwards. In front there is generally a broad viranda, 
extending all along the house, which is entered by a staircase, or in 
meaner houses by a ladder; and in the country by the trunk of a palm 
tree, which is notched for the easier ascent in the day-time, and drawn up 
in the night. | 


The Malays imagine that their forefathers adopted this mode of building 
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as a protection against tigers or other ferocious animals: in my opinion 
they had wiser motives; they did it todefend themselves against much more 
formidable enemies—the effluvia of the ground, which in a climate and 
soil like that of Sumatra, we know to be extremely noxious. They con- 
_ sist probably of carbonated or hydrocarbonated gases; the former abun- 

dantly secreted from a Juxuriant vegetation, and the latter from decaying 
_ substances, which, particularly the former, are best avoided by residing 

some distance above ground, near which they remain on account of their 
great specific gravity. 

I have heard from a friend, (the Rev. Mr. Haensel, who has resided for a 
considerable number of years in the Nicobar Islands,) that the natives there 
eonstruct their dwellings in a similar manner on pillars or posts considerably 
elevated ; and I am convinced, that if the Moravian Brethren and the 
Danish Settlers had imitated the natives in this point as they did in others, 
they would not have experienced that dreadful mortality which obliged. 
them to relinquish that settlement. The people of Nicobar could not, at 
all events, have intended to guard themselves by this way of building 
against any ferocious animals, as they have scarcely any other quadrupeds 
but hogs on those islands. 

I sincerely hope this plan may get a fair trial in countries of reputed un- 
healthiness, as in Surinam, and. many other places of America and the West 
Indies. I have suggested it to some of my friends in India to try it among 
the hills of Orissa (the Northern Circars), in those parts particularly which 
to our knowledge abound with the finest teak wood, which both Europeans 
and the lowland natives are deterred from visiting, by the destructiv 
fever which never fails to assail them after the first setting in of the rains, 
as soon as vegetation becomes luxuriant. The natives ascribe that delete- 
rious fever to the effluvia of the marking nut tree (Semicarpus anacardium),, 
aud with which those forests abound, but unjustly, I believe. 

Rat-Island is completely covered with vegetation, though the soil is not 
much above a foot deep. There are about 150 cocoanut trees on it, some 
trees of a species of ficus, hedysarum umbellatum, phyllanthus emblica, | 
tamarindus indica, butea frondosa, viola baccata, &c.. Among the smaller 
vegetables the most conspicuous are, verbena, dolichos, convolvulus pes 
Capre. The whole flora amounts to about seventy species, of which.I have 


lost the catalogue which I had carefully prepared.. 
The superficial soil consists of black mould mixed with shells, pieces of. 
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coral, and sand. The latter ingredient prevails near the beach, where it is 

thrown up from the sea; the foundation of the whole is a coral rock. 
There are two wells on the island which yield but little and brackish water, 


so that it is necessary to supply the detachment of Sepoys stationed here, 
and the slaves, with it from the main land. It is said that the water in 
these wells was both in greater abundance and sweeter before the reduction 
of the island to its present size. To me it is matter of astonishment that 
there should be any drinkable water at all on a coral rock, which is scarcely 


elevated above the level of the surrounding sea. There must be a simple 
process which nature uses to separate salts from sea water, besides heat, 
and which I am not quite without hopes will yet be discovered. 

I was formerly of opinion that all sweet water in wells, situated as just 
mentioned and on the sea coast, was entirely derived from veins proceeding 
from the nearest high lands, but never from the sea: but my opinion has 
changed considerably, since I have observed that wells within a distance of 


more than 100 yards from large reservoirs of water are regularly affected by 


the changes that occasionally take place in the latter. On the island of 
Coringa, where the well water is in common so brackish that the Europeans 


residing there get supplies from distant places, or store up rain water, it 
becomes perfectly sweet in those wells as soon as the freshes in the 
Godavery make their appearance; and it continues so till the sea water has 


regained its ascendancy in the creeks with which that part of the country is 
intersected. JI must observe that it often happens, particularly in the 


earlier part of the seasons, in June and July, that the freshes come down 
the Godavery in the fairest weather, preceded and accompanied only by 
strong westerly winds, so that the sweetness of the well water cannot be 
ascribed to atmospherical supplies. It is farther true that the water in 
the wells of that island is at all times on a level with that in the creeks. - 

I will, however, by no means maintain that all well water in the vicinity 
of the sea, or of any other large reservoir, is derived from that source ; 
on the contrary, I still think that most comes from the higher parts of 
the adjacent country. 

There is, 1 understand, a person of the name of Beaumont at Calcutta, 
who for a premium of 25,000/. has offered to Government to disclose the 
secret of converting salt water in large quantities at a time, without the 
agency of heat, and with very little trouble and expense, into sweet and 
drinkable water. He pretends that the process is so simple, that he 
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scarcely can speak of it without betraying his secret. I wish him success 
with all my heart, and will gladly subscribe to the statue which he de- 
serves, should his expectations be realized. He is a man, I understand, 
who has made himself useful to many manufacturers in Bengal, particularly 
to those of indigo and tanning, by his suggestions of improvements; and 
he deserves, on that account, some attention. 

There are no stones on the island, but such as evidently have been 
brought hither for the purpose of building, or that have been discharged 
from the ships as superfluous ballast. ‘The former are a kind of basalt from 
the main land, and the latter flints. It is in compliment only to my in- 
formers, that I said these latter had been cast on shore from the ships at 
anchor in the basin, as, in my opinion, it is more likely they have been 
thrown up by the sea, as they are small both in number and_-size, mostly 
rounded pebbles coated with chalk. 

The rats are not so conspicuous here as might be expected from the 
name of the island; they are however the only quadrupeds on it, if you ex- 


cept lizards, and of the latter there are some varieties. 
There are no snakes here, but thousands of scorpions and numberless 


other insects, many of which I have never seen before; though in the 
earlier part of my residence in India, I have by no means been inattentive 
to this branch of natural history. 

I mentioned before that this island was surrounded on all sides by coral 
rocks, and I wish it was in my power to give you a full account of them; 
for they are so rich in different productions, richer than I can give any idea 
of, or than can be well imagined. They absolutely swarm with animals, ap- 
pearing, in short, as if alive. 

The most conspicuous of the coral rocks run out for more than two miles 
in a north-west direction from the island ; ;.and at high water, indeed at all 
times, present a tremendous surf. At low water they appear as part of 
the island. From thence they extend round the western shores of the isle, 
half a mile and upwards in breadth. They become lower, after having 
doubled the southern extremity; and those to the eastward are, though ex- 
tensive, mostly covered with water at ebb-tide, and of course the surf ts 
Here not very perceptible. 

The animals inhabiting those rocks are fish, shell fish of: all descriptions, 
polypi and other insects, which at low water live in the pools formed by 
the coral rocks, or adhere to the branching corals, coralines, and sea-weed, 
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from which, those that are useful for the various purposes of man are 
easily taken by the natives. 

The shells of this part of the world have been long known as particularly 
beautiful ; and as they are easily preserved, and strike the eyes of even un- 
cultivated persons, they have long since found their way into the collections © 
of the curious. The fish which they contain are mostly eaten by the Malays 
in preference even to those of the real oyster, of which several species are 
found here and along the coast. 

Polypi are found in the greatest abundance and variety, of which those 
in the form of leeches and snakes are the most remarkable. The former 
were absolutely taken by us at first for leeches, and, I believe, most of our 
shipmates are still of opinion that they are a harmless species of that kind. 
I was soon undeceived by the fringes which they occasionally spread about 
their mouths: they are mostly black, about a foot long, and three inches 
in circumference. I'rom a species of these the tripa is made, which is an 
article of food or luxury much in request in China. An extensive commerce 
is carried on from some islands of the Eastern Archipelago with this article 
to China. 

The polypi in the form of snakes are of different length, colour, and 
consistence. Some of them are six feet long, beautifully variegated, and 
of as firm a substance as the former; others seem to contain nothing but 
water which extends the extremities of the animal, when it is suspended 
from the middle. They appear then like a part of the thin intestines of 
one of the larger animals, which is slightly filled with water. 

The corals are remarkably fine, and of a thousand different forms. Some, 
particularly the solid flat ones, are often found of the brightest colours, red, 
blue, and yellow; those of shrub and tree-like form are commonly white, 
and their ends tipped with a yellow, red, or blue colour. Some appear full 
of warts, others are decorated with a beautiful net of the finest fillagré. 

Those rocks abound also with real vegetables of the Neptunian empire, of 
‘which the fuci are very numerous and remarkable. Some are in the form 

of hair, and are called Caffre hair or Malay hair, as they are lank or curled ; 
some are in the shape of capsicums; others in that of the winged fruit of 
the combretum, a species of terminalia and the ventilago. 
contain a kind of seed which the Malays find very palatable. 

These open like a capsule from the apex, and I have never seen them 


adhering to the rocks, but always as if torn from the parent plant. Some 
| 1 


Some of these 
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are in the form of bunches of currants, and are eaten by the natives with 
pepper and vinegar. But the objects of this kind are here so many and so 
remarkable, that it wculd require years to describe them scientifically, and 
in any other way than that they are not worth your attention. 

I must, however, still mention a kind of sponge, which is found on the’ 
most northern coral rocks in some abundance. It is full of a yellow or 
orange coloured matter, which must be expressed, and what remaing ex- 
tracted with boiling water before it can be used. 

The native inhabitants of Rat-island live in the style peculiar to the coun- 
try in some huts built in its southern extremity. The principal personage. 
among them 1s called Rajah, atid said to be the hereditary proprietor of the 
island. Like the rest of his subjects he is a fisherman, and supplies the 
ships in the basin and the strangers on the island with fish, and sometimes 
with fruits and vegetables, which he himself purchases on the main land; 
for the little gardens which are about their houses never would supply 
enough of corn for their consumption. The poultry yard under their 


houses I found tolerably well stocked, but the price they ask for their 


poultry is very extravagant. ‘The same may be said of the fish which they 


have for sale. | 
The mode of fishing here differs as to the place in which it is proposed, 


and as tothe object. If the Malays mean to catch large fish, they choose 
a place where the water remains at some depth during the ebb; they inclose 
there an extensive spot with a fence of bamboos, through which the fish 
cannot escape after they once have entered during high water, and where 
of course they are easily caught when it becomes shallow. In deeper water 
they cast the net, in which they are said to be very expert. 

On the cara] rocks, which at a distance appear quite dry during low water, 
there gre stil] extensive pools full of smaller fish, eels, and shell-fish. These 
are persecuted by the Malays, and driven out of their skulking holes by 
poison with which they impregnate the water. The material they use on 
these occasions is the root of a creeping shrub, in appearance a smilax, 
and which, in a dried state, is sold in all bazars in Sumatra. It is said that 
the Malays often use it for the iniquitous purpose of ridding themselves of 
their friends. ‘The name of it is aguer tuba. I had one of the plants of it 
in a box in my cabin, where it withstood the attacks of the rats longer than 
any other, but at last it was also destroyed, though apparently not without 
its revenge. 
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The way of using it'to catch fish, is to take a small handful, and to beat 
and bruise it slightly with a stone, and then to dip it into the water, 
agitating it slightly, until the fish make their appearance. Every thing 
living is soon seen in the greatest distress, the two-valved shells open, 
the crabs and prawns crawl about in great confusion, the fish gape, and 
try to throw themselves out of the water; but all soon becomes quiet again, 
languidity precedes apathy and death, and they are without a struggle taken 
from the surface. . 

This seems to be the favourite way of fishing of the Malays, as they even 
at night are seen to traverse the rocks at low water, with a flambeau in one 
hand and the tuba in the other. 

The fish caught on the rocks about this island are deemed by the inhabit- 
ants of Marlborough inferior to those got on the deeper banks in the bay of 
Bencoolen. The difference however lies more in the kind of fish than the 
place; for the former are, as on the coast of Coromandel, mullets, pomfrets, 
soles, searfish, skates, &c. whereas on the rocks I have seen few others but 
those called parrot-fish, which have little else than their colours to recommend 
themselves to our attention. ‘These are certainly exquisitely beautiful, yel- 
low, green, blue, and black, mostly remarkably bright in spots and zones. 

Fish, generally speaking, are in great abundance all along the coast of 
Sumatra, and comparatively cheap. 

The only way of preserving the fish, here in use, is to dry them in the 


air; in which state a great quantity is brought from Padang, where the 
“‘ cruelty”? of the former Dutch Government taught the natives to seek food 
and employment even in the ocean ! 
A much better way of preserving fish is that in use on the coasts of India, 
where they are first salted, and then dried in the sun or smoked. | 
There are many sharks about Rat-island and along the coast of Sumatra, 


of which some species are relished as food by the Malays, as indeed is the 
ease also in Western India. 
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LETTER IX. 


Harleston at Sea, 12th April, 1812. 


Very formidable enemies to the natives of Sumatra are the elephants, of 
which large droves issue from the wildernesses, and lay waste all plantations 
of grain, sugar, and trees that come in their way. 

The natives destroy them on those occasions by arsenic, which they intro- 
duce into sugar cane, of which these animals are known to be particularly 
fond. They do this not only to rid themselves of very troublesome visitors ; 
but also with a view to get their tusks, which sell well at Bencoolen, for 
exportation to Europe and China. I have observed that a great number of 


the tusks brought there were as large as any I have seen in India, and must 


have belonged to animals of very large size. As elephants are not used 
here as they are in India, it would be very desirable that they should be 


extirpated, as independent of the mischief they do to plantations, they 
often destroy men, women, and children, when they unluckily fall in with 


their haunts. 
The most destructive, however, of all wild beasts is the tiger in all its 


species. 
The large royal beast attacks and preys upon all Jarger animals, there 
_ being none which he cannot master, the elephant generally excepted: and 
the smaller sorts prove as destructive to the timid and small species. ‘This 
country is so infested with them that some ascribe the manifest depopula- 
tion of it in some parts to the ravages which those animals commit on the 
human race; an opinion to which, however, I would not implicitly sub- 
scribe, there existing other causes productive of greater destruction to the 
human species, as constant public and private warfare, unhealthiness of the 
climate, &c. 

They certainly must exist in great numbers, as they very frequently come 
close to the settlement of Bencoolen, and carry off men and animals out of 
the very plantations. Pecuniary rewards for destroying them are here held 
out by this Government as in other parts of India: but it is very seldom in- 
deed that any is claimed ; the Bencoolese being too superstitious and too in- 
dolent for such enterprises. ‘The heathenish part of them look upon those 
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ferocious animals with reverential awe, perhaps with a kind of pride, as 
beings animated by the souls of their forefathers and relations, which they 
feed and worship (to be sure at a distance) until they happen to make away 
with one of the family—then certainly all connexion is cut, and the spirit of 
revenge shows itself more powerfully than that of religion. The Mussul- 
men either silently cherish the same opinions with the former, for all in 
India are idolaters in some degrce, or their predestinarian ideas are so pre- 
dominant that they despise all precautions. 

The most useful animal in Bencoolen is certainly the buffalo, as it not 


only supplies the inhabitants with milk, butter, and meat, but is also em- 


ployed in their agricultural and mercantile pursuits. ‘Those which I have 
seen are of a reddish grey colour, and generally larger than they are on the 


continent of India. ‘They are much more docile than could be expected 
from an animal apparently so stupid and sluggish. 

Those broke in for carriages, when driven to a heap of bags of grain, 
will put their horns, it is said, under one of them, throw it upon their backs, 
and walk off with it to the place where it is to be delivered. The Com- 
pany’s pepper is carried by these animals to the rafts on which it is floated 
down the rivers, or to the warehouses from which it 1s exported. 

There are but few cows in Bencoolen, and those are wretchedly degene- 
rated, which is owing, probably, to the coarse rank grass on which they 
must feed. Cows’ milk therefore and butter are a luxury of which few can 
boast but the Resident, and such as have plantations where the soil is so 
far meliorated as to produce a better kind of grass. 

. Sheep are very scarce here, as nobody takes the trouble of breeding them, 
which might be surely as well done here as at Padang, from whence I saw a 
flock of very good looking animals. 

The Achem horses are so well known in India as excellent draught horses, 
and so generally used in single horse chaises, that I need not describe them 
to you. 

Those here are certainly of the same origin, but they look more like 
those brought from Pegu; they have stronger necks, but do not pos- 
sess equal breadth of chest. They are in other respects equally well 
made, well limbed and knit, and high-spirited without being vicious. 
They are in common from 11 to 124 hands high, and as they are very 
strong, hardy, and indefatigable, would, in my opinion, answer very well 
fora few regiments of native cavalry in the Honourable East India Com- 
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pany’s establishment. I know that a charge of a body of this kind of horse 
would not be so powerful as that of the larger sized animals from the Cutch and 
the Mahratta country ; but I am persuaded it would be quite powerful enough 
against any infantry which the native powers of Hindostan could bring into 
the field. ‘They would be very useful also for escorting and bringing in 
forage, for which lately the Mysore horse have been chiefly employed; a 
wretched and despicable sort of beasts in every respect! 

It would be advisable even to introduce that breed of horses into India 
to supplant the wretched Pariar race; and that could be done easily enough. 

There are a number of wild animals in the forests and mountains of Su- 
matra, which I pass over altogether, as I could give no other than vague 
accounts of their names as well as of their peculiarities. 

In the gardens of Marlborough, and even in Rat-island, I have seen a 
great number of birds which appear to be strangers in Western India. Some 
of them are fine warblers, others are extremely beautiful. Of the latter I 
will only mention the loories, of which some species are always offered for 
sale for a few dollars apiece in the bazars: and on Rat-island I was often 
delighted with the songs of a small wagtail that had taken up its abode in a 
banian tree before the house. 

Sparrows, crows, and ravens, which I always thought were inhabitants of 
all countries of our globe, are not to be found in Bencoolen. The inhabi- 
tants of Marlborough say that theré are some ravens in the interior of this 
island, and sparrows; but the latter are not of that species which is common 
about the housés in Europe and Asia. The former, I am astonished, should 
be found in places where they have nothing to feed upon but sour berries 
and pepper, and not in populous places as Marlborough (comparatively so 
at least), where they might find something more congenial to their tastes and 
pleasanter to their palates. I suspect almost that the ravens of Bencoolen 
will be found on better acquaintance a different kind of bird from. the 
common. 

From this circumstance, however, I am inclined to suppose that Sumatra’ 
has never been part of the Asiatic Continent, though the distance in some 
parts of the straits .of Malacca is very small indeed; so much so that it is 
astonishing that those birds should never have ventured over in pursuit or 
being pursued. That they are common in Siam, &c. on the islands near 
that peninsula I know from an anecdote which I heard from the Rev. Mr. 


Haensel, with whom I was very intimate about twenty vears ago in India. 
v9) 


at 
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A native of Bencoolen had followed him to Jangzeilan, an island near Siam, 
who, in the greatest fear imaginable, came to him crying out, “ there is the 
devil,” pointing at a crow that was sitting on one of the trees cawing, whilst 
the vessel was passing up the river. 

On the coast of Coromandel and in Bengal crows and sparrows are in 
greater abundance than they are in any part of Europe. 

Poultry of a very superior kind is common all over this island. I have 
already spoken of their game cocks, which are reckoned to be of the first 
blood; and in taste they are certainly not inferior to any other; besides © 
having the advantage of being very dear in Bencoolen. 

The minerals with which this island must abound, to judge from its aspect 
are but little known. Of metals, we only know gold to exist in some abun- 
dance. It has been said that copper is found also; and I have seen at Ma- 
dras a sulphuret of it, which was said to have been brought from Achem. 
It was quite compact, black and heavy, and effloresced with blue and green 
carbonate of copper. The latter in beautiful concentric needle-form cristal- 
lisations, and but for this efflorescence I should have taken it for an artificial 
production. Tin, I believe, is not found in Sumatra, at least not in any 
considerable plenty. The great quantity of this metal which was yearly 
sold by the Sultan of Palambang to the Dutch Company, was procured by 
him from the Island of Banca, as I have learnt from our Dutch officers, 
who in civil and military capacities had been formerly employed in that part 
of the world. 

The quantity of gold which is obtained on this island is mostly exported 
to India, in exchange for opium, calicoes, and other articles. Whether the 
ophyr of the ancients is in this country I leave to others to prove, better 
versed in hypothetical lore than myself. It is chiefly found in the northern 
parts of the island and in districts which do not belong to the Company, 
though these also are not quite destitute of such mines. The Dutch, it is 
said, went to much expense to work some mines near Padang, and an enter- 
prise of this kind was set on foot a long time ago near Bencoolen; but both 
attempts failed from want.of hands, such chiefly as could do the laborious 
part of the business. 

The gold occurs in small particles among river ¢ sand, and is then called 
gold-dust, sometimes it is found in pieces weighing an ounce and upwards, 
and in mines which by the description are open galleries of small extent, 
probably much hike the diamond mines on the coast: which I have noticed 
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in my former reports. In those mines the metal is found in grains dispersed 
in quartz. The largest piece of the kind, which I saw some years ago, is in 
the possession of Mr. Petrie, at Madras; it contains large lumps of this metal 
of the greatest lustre and perfection. I understood at Marlborough that 
this specimen had been sent to him as the largest that had of late years been 
obtained. I forget what he paid for it, or the value of the gold it contained, 
but it is a very considerable sum. | 

In the mountains of Sikilany and Passaman, the latter of which is almost 
under the equinoctial line, much gold is found, which is reckoned the finest 
of any on the west coast of Sumatra, holding generally from twenty-one to 
twenty-two carats. | 

Three days’ journey to the eastward of Padang are the rich mines of Son- 
gipago, Songhiabo, and Sohanjong, of the strata of which I. have received 
the following accounts :—the first or superficial is a clay of one fathom thick- 
ness, covered and mixed with quartz stones of a white colour. Next comes 
a white clay of two fathoms, lying on a black sand of one fathom depth. 
This is probably decomposed from rocks of a bluish colour on which it rests, 
‘and which is also but one fathom thick. Immediately under the latter is 

found, as a sure sign if it does occur of a rich vein of gold, a rock of a yel- 
low hard stone kind of the thickness of five fathoms. ‘The tigablas cottas 
yield about 3000 tail of gold in a year, of which five are about a mark. 

Coals have been discovered near Bencoolen, and a Captain Cox of that 
place has taken great pains and expended great sums of money to make 
them useful to the settlement. The want of success is to be ascribed to the 
difficulty of water carriage, or indeed to its total deficiency. 

I received a quantity of coals as a specimen of those found: here, but dis- 
covered that coals lately brought from Port Jackson had _ been substituted. 
For my ewn part, I see no great reason to lament, except on his own ac- 
count, that the enterprise of Captain Cox has failed, as Bencoolen and all 
ether parts of Sumatra abound with wood for fuel, which in my opinion is 
always preferable to sea-coal, and the cutting of which will materially assist 


in rendering the country healthier. . 
I mentioned in my last Letter that the stones of Rat-island'were chiefly 


basaltes ; and such only I have found on the main land. 

From Captain Cox I received a large lump of aggregated ‘quartz crystals, 
which he said’ had been taken out of a rock in.the surf, in a state almost 
quite soft, and that they had acquired:the state of hardness, in which I re- 
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ccived them, after a few months’ exposure to the air. They are still extremely 
brittle, but very pellucid and beautiful. 


I could say a great deal more on this and the other subjects which I have 
mentioned, but I am afraid of my information. 

Of those which I have noticed, I have been very careful in sclecting such 
information as I could procure from good documents, in the possession 
of Mr. T. Blair, a gentleman formerly in the service of Bencoolen, anda 
fellow passenger in the Harleston ; or from other creditable authority. That 
which rests on my own observation I submit to your knowledge of my 
humble pretensions. 


Some subjects of statistical import yet remain, of which I will offer some 
fragments of my own gathering. | 

Trade is, generally speaking, in a very languishing state on the coasts of 
Sumatra, notwithstanding that nature has been very kind, and blessed it 
with its richest productions. But they are not articles that require many 
hands and many vessels, which alone enliven trade, and render it uscful to 
the country at large. The natives, on the other hand, require but few com- 
moditics from other countries, for the possession of which they would make 
any unusual exertion; and the nature of the inhabitants is such that they 
will not submit to labour for others in consideration of a scanty pittance ; 
or to please a great man of their own community. The father of a family 
may persuade its inmates to collect gold, camphor, benjamin, and other 
things for him: but a Pangaran, or a chief of a village, would find himself 
in an awkward predicament should he use means to force his nominal sub- 
jects to similar labours for the common good, or fur his own private ends. 
Whoever will gather gold in Sumatra must, therefore, bring labourers from 
other countries. 

Pepper is one of the few articles on this island which 1s bulky and. re- 
quires hands to cultivate and to collect it, and vessels of al] descriptions to 
carry itaway. Notwithstanding the monopoly of the East India Government, 
it isnot so much engrossed as to exclude individuals altogether. They onthe 
contrary are allowed to buy from such as have no specific contracts with the 
Company, and to send it for sale in the Company’s ships to England. 

Camphor and benjamin, so much esteemed in Europe, India, and China, 
belong chiefly to the provinces not under the Company’s authority; and 


the Resident of ‘Tappanouly is the only English subject at present. who can 


deal in them to any considerable amount. Dammer is an article I have not 
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mentioned before. It is the product of a species of pine, a rosin much 
used in India for their ships; the soft as well as the hard drug. From this 
island it is obtained as yet in small quantities: in Pegu it is a considerable 
article of trade. 

The principal article imported is Bengal opium, of which the Company, 
I am told, send about 10® chests, and half as much more may be reckoned — 
to be brought by individuals. From that country is also imported calico, 
muslins, rice, wheat, sugar, tobacco, and rum. From the coast of Coro- 
mandel, long cloth, chintzes, brown, blue, and red striped goods, and 
Pulicat handkerchiefs, &c. From Europe is wanted, broad cloth, chintz, 
marine stores, &c. all articles of necessity and luxury for the use of the 
small society of Europeans. ‘These are brought yearly by a ship that touches 
here in its way to China, and which is emphatically called the Store-ship. 

The pepper and other articles sent to Europe is commonly taken away by 
a ship sent for that purpose from Bengal, of which there are two this year, . 


the Minerva and the Harleston, as none had been here last year. 
The coasting trade is carried on in Malay prows, which are vessels that 


carry from twenty-five to fifty tons. These bring pepper and provisions from 
the provinces to Marlborough; and carry opium, European and India goods 
to the out-stations, and to the Eastern Archipelago. Among these, it is 
said, that some men of war and privateers have made sad destruction of late 
years; taking indiscriminately all property they found, burning the vessels, 
and ill using the owners and sailors, &c. 

I feel it repugnant to my feelings to give much credit to all this, and men 
tion it merely as a matter of conversation, and of complaint among a cer- 
tain class of people in Bencoolen. All have lost of late years in India; and 
more than the rest, the army and such individuals as were obliged to give 
their hard-earned property to agents and merchants, many of whom, as they 
only could lose the money of others, boldly speculated, lost their ships, and 
became bankrupts, and continue to live in splendour. I speak freely on the 
subject, for I have also Iost, with most of my friendsy all the scanty savings 
of a military pay, and must now leave my children, whom F have brought 
to England for education, without any resources, should I die after my re- 
turn to India, except the limited allowance of the medical fund ! 

The boats used on the coasts of Sumatra are called sampans. They look 
much like the Norwegian boats, are like them very narrow and sharp at both 
ends. ‘To prevent their upsetting, to which by the formation they are very 
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liable, a four-sided parallelogram of single bamboos is fastened on them 

nearly the length of the whole boat, and projecting on both sides four og 

_ five feet, which has the desired effect. ven with this apparent incumbrance 
they sail very fast, faster than most of our ships’ boats. 

The upsetting of the boats in itself is not much regarded by the natives, 
as long as they have nothing of value ta care for, and on that account they: 
use those boats, and the smallest kind of them very often without that appa- 
_Yatus, for they are very expert swimmers, and soon know how to set mat- 

‘ters to right again. When out at sea they wear shallow broad brimmed 
baskets on their heads, which gives them the appearance of Chinese at a 
distance, but which defends them much better against the heat of the sun 


than the conical straw caps or palmeyra leaf used by the boat people about 
Madras. . 


The Malays are reckoned good sailors, better at least by far than the 
Lascars of Bengal and Bombay, who have adopted a great number of sea 


phrases (or cries) from the former, which in itself implies, I think, an ac- 
knowledgment of superiority. 


e@ . 


The only articles of ingenuity and curious workmanship I have observed | 
~ at Marlborough, are thimbles and small boxes made of gold fillagree, which 
are offered for sale on very moderate terms. They are not equal, however, to. 
what I have seen in some parts of India, of which I possess some specimens. 
In many parts of the island the natives make their own clothes from the. 
fibrous part of the bark of some trees; also of silk which they raise about 
their houses. 

It is curious that, in a country where gold is found in some. abundance, 
there should not be a coin of that metal. It should be, I think, the inte- 
rest of the East India Company to stamp as much as, they possibly could 
with their arms, adding some imaginary value to the product, as this. would 
in some measure prevent its being sent to any other than their own domi- 
nions. 

The currency at Marlborough is entirely silver, and a little copper. The. 
dollar goes for two sicca rupees; and this for twelve Madras fanams, which 
of course are rated at about thirteen per cent. more than they are worth, 
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London, September 28, 1812. 


I wave rather precipitately in my first letter engaged to come forward 
with proposals for ameliorating the state of things in Sumatra. 

A reformation is certainly much wanted, and that country, even more 
than any other in India with which I am acquainted, merits the particular 
attention of the East India Company; but I am afraid that this is neither 
the time, nor am IJ the person likely to make an impression with respect to 


subjects of such importance. 
Allow me to advert for a moment to the times, as they form a particular 


obstacle to changes in existing regulations. 

Independently of their being awfully momentous in general, they are 
particularly so to India, and to every subject connected with it. That vast 
flourishing continent may be most materially affected by a single vote on 
the question, which soon must come for decision before that august 
Assembly : whether India shall be any longer governed by its present rulers, 
who acquired it, and under whose auspices it has flourished; or in other 
words, which in my humble opinion are nearly equivalent, whether it shall 
any longer form part of the English empire! Before this grand point is 
decided, no scheme can be attended to, at least nothing ought to be ex- 
pected or determined upon, that in any way could change the present 
routine of things. 

I would pass this subject over in reverential silence; but, as I feel deeply 
for the good of the best of masters, and very interested in the welfare of a 
country in which I have spent the best part of my life, in which I have 
enjoyed and suffered so much, and of which I have seen a greater propor- 
tion than comes to the lot of most who have been like myself twenty years 
in India; and as it has becn my particular business during the greatest 
part of my residence there to render myself acquainted with the nature 
of the country, and its inhabitants, revenues, &c. I hope you will 
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not think me impertinent if I proffer my humble opinion on the subject 
under discussion, so far, however, only as I may be supposed to be able to 
judge of these matters. There are some points, however, of political 
expediency and economy, of which I have but confused ideas, and which I 
neither ought nor will attempt to canvass. 

Justice in home or family concerns ought to be balanced as nicely as pos- 
sible; a family will never be so happy as when strict attention is paid to 
this particular. It creates mutual confidence which is the stimulus for 
joint exertion! England would not stand on that proud eminence which 
she enjoys among the nations of the world, were it not for her impartial, I 
might almost say, unrelenting justice to her children. 

The primary and principal object of the East India Company was cer- 
tainly trade. They gained considerably when they attended to nothing 
else. Circumstances, however, and particularly wars in which the mother 
country was engaged, made it necessary for their own existence, as well as 
for the interest of England, to take arms in those distant regions: had 
they not done so, the enemies of Great Britain, (viz. the Dutch and French 
who were nationally engaged in the traffic and transactions of that 
country,) would have destroyed the gem in its Ty SEANAALON which now 
shines the brightest in her diadem. 

Thousands have bled in expelling the enemy from the formidable situa- 
tions which they occupied ; and millions have been expended to encourage 
the brave and adventurous; many things have been accomplished, which at 
the outset it would have been thought madness to expect. The history of 
India is too well known to require any elucidation of my assertions. 

From that time, however, the profits and the prosperity of the Company 
decreased, almost in proportion as that of their sovereignty increased. 
They were obliged to keep up large armies of their own, they paid all the 
King’s troops, and ships that were lent them; they supported their Allies, 
lest they should be driven out with them; they repelled their enemies and 
aggressors ; incorporated their possessions with their own; they conquered 
countries for his Majesty, and added to -his dominions the richest empires 
in the East, which for centuries had enriched a‘ rivalling nation—but with 
a rich, plentiful prospect, they became in some degree impoverished 
themselves. 


Had the Honourable East India Company, like ancient and modern bar- 
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barians, plundered their subdued subjects; or had they subsisted .their 
armies on the countries which they in the course of wars invaded; or ex- 
acted forced loans—they might have filled their coffers, and might now 
look with indifference at the result of parliamentary resolutions. India 
would not be worth contending for had they not shown clemency and 
justice to its natives; but this they now expect themselves on this occasion 
from their mother country. 

. The security of the Indian possessions is but of a very recent date: the 
“exact periods are the conquest and victories obtained under the auspices of 
the Marquis Wellesley. Before that time, Madras and its dependencies 
were under constant apprehensions from the Mysore and Hydrabad tyrants, 
and the Southern Mahratta states; for had these ever heartily united, the 
event of a long war could not have been doubtful. 

Bengal was at all times threatened by the then mighty Mahratta Empire, 
the Seiks and the Vizier of Oude, of which, had they ever cordially and sys- 
tematically combined, not all the resources of Bengal and its subordinate 
provinces could have withstood the shock. All lie prostrate now by the 
force of genius and money: for comparatively but few lives have been 
lost in that immense struggle. Millions were spent, but judiciously—not 
squandered away, as it may have happened in former times, but expended 
in procuring the means of resistance and aggression. The troops, both 
white and black, were in those campaigns regularly paid and well supplied 
in every respect; success 1n all their undertakings was hence secured. 

The results of such gigantic efforts were immense: they were superior to 
every expectation that could have been formed by any other than the genius 
that planned them. The dominions under Fort St. George are now so secure 
from foreign enemies, that since the last Mahratta war, notwithstanding 
the vast territorial extension, not a corps of any description has been raised; 
nay, the number of men in many instances has absolutely been diminished. 
The income on the other hand has been raised by the revenues of conquered 
and ceded countries. This presidency is no longer dependent on Bengal 
for the payment of her establishments, and the other can remit the surplus 
of her finances for the payment of her debts and dividends. 

The time indeed has commenced when the Honourable Company are to 
reap the fruit of all that which genius, from Lord Clive down to the Marquis 
Wellesley, combined with the perseverance, courage, and bravery of their 
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troops, and all that liberal encouragement and immense sums, have ac- 
complished. 

The time is come, when the mother country will derive the assistance to 
which she, for her cherishing care and protection, 1s so eminently entitled ; 
but which, in my humble opinion, she will by no other means receive so 
effectually, as through the East India Company as at present constituted. 

This in justice cannot certainly be the time that the East India Com- 
pany should be deprived of the sole management and the profits which 
they are to derive from the countries which so lately and with so much 

expense have been added to their stock; when scarcely one-tenth of the 
purchase money can have been realized! This certainly cannot be the time 
when any part of their estates should be taken from them; for by disuniting 
the military from the civil, the latter would become ineffective and would 
lose its respectability. A contrary interest 
closest union is required for ensuring existence! 

My knowledge of politics is too limited to say, or even to guess with any 
degree of precision, what changes will be proposed, or what alterations are 
intended ; but I am much inclined to think, that any material ones will be 
attended with the worst effects. 

The great bulk of the ancient subjects of the East India Company’s 
possessions feel themselves perfectly happy and contented under their 
government; they call it emphatically Dharma Company, as they formerly 
applied the same epithet to one of their greatest kings, who still is remem- 
bered and worshipped under the name of Dharma Rajah, meaning the 
good, the charitable. Indeed, the lower and working classes are superla- 


tively happy in India: they are at least more so than any set of mortals 
with whom I am acquainted. 


would soon appear, where 


Another class of those men, particularly the subjects of the newly con- 
quered provinces, and those attached by long habit to the families and in- 
stitutions of former days, begin just to be reconciled and to feel themselves 
comfortable; but they are by no means so much so, that they would not on 
a change of fortune, or any material one in the state of affairs, begin to 
waver, or to cherish and encourage hopes for greater alterations in their 
favour. If the natives should sce that the army was no longer under the 
entire controul of the Local Government; or if the judicial department 
should be alienated from the present establishment ; they will be struck with 
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amazement, they will probably begin to think it not mpossible to bring 
about another, yet greater revolution. | 

If the Dharma Company can be so easily dissolved, the Maha Rajah 
(of whom they have seen so many got rid of,) could, in their opinion, be 
also dispossessed! 

Any change at present might be attended with the worst consequences. 

. The Company’s servants both civit and military, before they get any 
material controul, must render themselves acquainted, in subordinate situ- 
tions, both with the nature of the Company’s affairs, with that of the 
natives, their language and manners; indeed they must become in some 
degree naturalized. It is more than probable, that the greater part, if not 
the whole of them would be retained in his Majesty’s service. But it is as 
certain also, that gentlemen would be sent to India, and in situations of 
the greatest consequence, who are destitute of all those qualifications which 
now are reckoned absolutely necessary for the management of those affairs. 
These, with the best intentions, might propose reformations, and introduce 
practices which may be attended with the same or worse effects than the 
caps and stocks of Sepoys are believed to have brought about on a recent 
occasion. Should it happen that an old spendthrift arrives among 
them, with a determination of recruiting his broken fortune in as short a 
time as possible ; then woe to the poor Hindoos in the first instance, and 
mercy on his countrymen in the sequel! A dozen of these characters, with 
half a dozen of the former, would be the loss of India. 

This creates in my mind the most gloomy apprehensions for the safety of 
India, if it should be taken from the hands of the Honourable Company, 
without gradual preparation. 

The only thing, which in my humble opinion could be attempted with 
safety now, is to teach and to accustom the natives of India to look up to 
Majesty as the source of mercy, honour, rank, and justice. 

Commissioners appointed by the King should alone have the power, in 
the name and behalf of his Majesty, of signing death-warrants, granting 
reprieves and pardons: the same should be authorized to sign, on the re- 
commendation of the Local Government, the commissions of the native 
officers of the army: confer titles, as Rajah, Subadar, Zemindar, &c. the 
most powerful of all means to attach an Hindoo, and one most successfully 
practised by former Emperors and Kings of Hindoostan; for there is cer- 
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tainly not a child prouder of a father than a Hindoo is of a bauble of that 
kind. The Dutch granted and sold the privilege of using an umbrella or 
a walking stick; and, limited as their possessions were on the ,continent of 
India, I have myself known persons who have paid many thousands of pa- 
godas for that pledge of honour. This Court might be also one of ultimate 
appeal in causes of peculiar magnitude. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that to avoid great extraordinary ex- 
penses, the Governor and Royal Judges in the different Presidencies 
might be constituted into this Royal Court of Commissioners. 


APPEN DIX. 


APPENDIX A. 


By Thomas Thomson, M. D. 


Annalysis of a New Species of Copper Ore. 
Read before the 


F. RS. and E. From the Philosophical Transactions. 
Royal Society, November 18, 1813. 


THE mineral which constitutes the subject of this paper was discovered, 
by Dr. Benjamin Heyne, about the year 1800, in the peninsula of Indostan, 
near the eastern border of the Mysore.* From Dr. Heyne’s description, it 
is probable that it occurs in nests in primitive rocks, which seem to be 
green stone, or at least connected with primitive trap. These rocks appear 
to be subordinate to mica slate. But I purposely omit all particular details, 
because I understand Dr. Heyne has himself a work in the press, in which 
the mineralogy of this country will be particularly described. 

Copper mines had been wrought in these mountains some centuries ago; 
but they had been abandoned probably on account of the various revolu- 
tions to which this part of India has been subjected. ‘The most common 
ore which occurs in these mountains is malachite, and it seems to occupy 
very extensive veins; but the species which I propose to describe here 
occurs also in considerable quantity. It had been already made the sub- 
ject of various experiments, with a view to determine how much copper it 
contained, but I am not aware that any person had subjected it to a regular 
chemical analysis, or recognised it as a new species. 

All the specimens of this ore which I have seen are amorphous ; so that, 
as far as is known at present, it never occurs crystallized. Quartz crystals 
indeed are imbedded in it abundantly and very irregularly. Sometimes they 


* In the Vincatygherry and Calastry country, below the Ghauts, vide Tract on Copper Ore. 
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are single, sometimes they constitute the lining of small cavities to be found 
in it. These crystals are all translucent. In some rare cases they are 


colourless; but by far the greater number of them are tinged of a yellowish 


ted, and some few of them are green. The mineral is likewise interspersed 


with small specks of malachite ; and with dark, brownish red, soft, parti- 
cles, which I found to consist of red oxide of iron. 


The colour varies in consequence of the irregular distribution of these 
extraneous substances. One specimen, which was the most free from the 
malachite and the red particles, was of a dark blackish brown colour. But 
in general the colour is a mixture of green, red, and brown; sometimes 
one, and sometimes another prevailing. Small green veins of malachite 
likewise traverse it in different directions. 


The fracture is small conchoidal, and in some parts of the mineral there 


is a tendency to a foliated fracture. The lustre is glimmering, owing, I 


conceive, tothe minute quartz crystals scattered through it. The kind of 
lustre is resinous; and on that account and the variety of colours, this ore 
has a good deal of the aspect of serpentine. 


It is soft, being easily scratched by the knife. Itissectile. The streak 
reddish brown. ‘The specific gravity 2°620. 

It cffervesces in acids and dissolves, letting fall a red powder. The so- 
lution is green, or blue, according to the acid, indicating that it consists 
chiefly of copper. 


After a few preliminary trials to ascertain the nature of the constituents of 
this ore, I adopted the following mode of analysis. 
1. 100 grains in the state of a coarse powder were put into a phial con- 
taining diluted sulphuric acid, and the mouth of the phial was stopped 
with cotton wool. The loss of weight, when the effervescence was at an 
end, amounted to 16:7 grains. ‘This loss was owing to the escape of car- 
bonic acid gas. 
2, 100 grains of the ore were treated in the same way with muriatic 
acid. The green solution was decanted off, and evaporated nearly to dry- 


ness, to get rid of the excess of acid. <A plate of zinc was then put into 
the liquid previously diluted with water. The copper precipitated weighed 
48°5 grains. 


On repeating the analysis, I found that the muriatic acid had likewise 
taken up a portion of iron. I therefore supersaturated the solution with 
‘ammonia, and threw the whole upon a filter. By this means the red oxide 
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of iron was separated. The ammonical solution was then neutralized: by 
muriatic acid, and the copper thrown down by a plate of zinc. But during 
my first analysis, none of the iron was taken up by the cold muriatic acid, 
owing, no doubt, to the state of its aggregation. 

3. The red powder, which remained undissolved after the muriatic 
solution was drawn off, was boiled for several hours in nitromuriatic acid. 


The matter gradually diminished in bulk and became white, while the acid 


acquired a golden yellow colour. The acid was now separated from the 


undissolved powder, evaporated nearly to dryness to get rid of the excess 
of acid, diluted with water, and mixed with an excess of ammonia. A 
brown powder fell, which was separated by the filter, and which, after being 
exposed to a red heat, weighed 19°5 grains. A little of this powder: being 
dissolved in muriatic acid was precipitated dark.blue by prussiate of potash. 
The remainder being mixed with tallow, and suddenly heated in a covered 
crucible, became black, and was attracted by the magnet. These proper. 


ties leave no doubt that the powder was peroxide of iron. 
4. The ammonical solution had a light blue colour, I therefore neutra- 


lized it by muriatic acid, and put into it a polished plate of zinc. I obtained 
a sensible deposit of copper; but so small, that I was unable to collect and 
weigh it. I estimate it at about 0:1 grain. 

§. The white undissolved matter being heated to eles weighed 
2:1 grains. On examining this matter attentively, I found it entirely com- 
posed of fragments of quartz crystals which had been interspersed through 
the ore, and had from their minuteness escaped my observation. 

6. From the facility with which the copper dissolved in muriatic and 
sulphuric acids, there could be no doubt that it existed in the ore in the 
state of an oxide. But the red colour of the ore made me uncertain whether 
the oxide was the red or the black. I therefore put 100 grains of the ore 
into a tall narrow phial, filled the phial full of water, and then by means of 
a funnel poured a quantity of muriatic acid into the bottom of the vessel. 
The ore was immediately attacked, and the solution from the very com- 
This I consider as a demonstration that the 
copper in the ore was in the state of black oxide. Now, black oxide of 


copper is a compound of 100 metal + 25 oxygen. So that the 48°6 grains 
of copper, extracted from the ore when in the state of black oxide, must 


have weighed 60:75 grains, . _ 


mencement apeared green. 
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From the preceding analysis, it appears that the ore is composed as 
follows :— 

Carbonic acid .........-... . 16°70 
Peroxide of copper.......... 60°75 
Peroxide of iron........... , 19°50 
SINICA sap ees weer: 210 
DOSSsiGs se ee elas eu Ste 0:95 

100°00 


The silica was obviously accidental, and derived from the quartz crystals ; 
so that the ore, in fact, consists of carbonic acid, peroxide of copper, and 
red oxide of iron. In the different analyses, I have found the copper to 
vary alittle. The least quantity I obtained was 18-6, the greatest 51 grains. 


The red oxide of iron and siliceous matter varied also somewhat. ‘The least _ 
quantity obtained was 19 grains, the greatest 25 grains. These variations 


are owing chiefly to the admixture of quartz crystals, and partly to the 
specks of malachite and red oxide of iron with which the ore is interspersed. 


The carbonic acid is obviously combined with the black oxide of copper, 


so as to constitute carbonate of copper. Now carbonate of copper, as I 


ascertained by a direct analysis, is composed of an integrant particle of car- 
bonic acid, and an integrant particle of black oxide of copper. An inte- 
grant particle of carbonic acid, as I have shewn elsewhere, weighs 2°75], 
and an integrant particle of peroxide of copper weighs 10. Now 2°751 is 
to 10 as _16°7 is to 60°75, so that there can be no doubt that the carbonic 
acid and oxide of copper are united in the ore. As to the oxide of iron, I 
am disposed to consider it as only mechanically mixed because in one ex- 
periment I dissolved almost all the copper without touching the iron. Yet 
"it deserves attention, that 77°4 and 19°5, the weight of carbonate of copper 
and oxide of iron found by the preceding analysis, correspond with three in- 
tegrant particles of carbonate of copper, and one integrant particle of per- 
oxide of iron. 

We were previously acquainted with two other native species of this salt, 
namely, malachite and blue carbonate or copper azure. But both of these 
are hydrous carbonates containing water as a constituent, and if any confi- 
dence be put in the analyses of Klaproth; whose precision is sufficiently 
known, malachite contains twice as much water asthe blue carbonate. Blue 
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carbonate is a compound of one integrant particle of water, and one inte- 
grant particle of carbonate of copper, while malachite contains two particles 
of water. Our ore is an anhydrous carbonate of copper. When heated to 
redness, it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes no further change. Some 
specimens lost about half a grain more than their carbonic acid. This I 
ascribed to the water in the malachite, with which the ore was occasionally 


mixed. 
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TABLES OF THE THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER, 


AS OBSERVED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF 


THE PENINSULA OF HINDOSTAN. 


MARCH. APRIL (continued. } 
we 4 laws 
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az ics 
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28°27 
28°27 
28°2 

28°33 
28°33 
28°2 


e day 14°. 


SEPTEMBER (continued.) 


Names of Places. 


Hurryhurr ,..... 


The remarks of the thermometer are taken usu 


Sun. | 98 {71 
Mon 29 \7% 
Tues 30 17 


$6 


0 Oe Thermo- 
ee |>s meter, 
qv |A‘e 

= = 


82 
75 as 


(15 


at 23 P, M.—20th at 121 94, 
Mean height 79}. 


Greatest variation of one day 17°, 
Ditto inone month 23°, 


OCTOBER. 1800. 
Hurryburr....... (Wed 1 cO 
Thurs.| 92 &6 
Fri. 3 80 
Sat. 4 Sl 
Sun 5 83 
Mon 6 82 
Tues 7 79 
Wed 8 79 
Mallagandenhully |Thurs.| 9 70 
Annaji ......... Fri. 10 71 
Sat. M1 71 
Ballahull ........ |Sun 12 ry 
Chittledriig ......|Mon. | 13 ( 
Tues. | 14 78 
Wed. | 15 78 
Aiamungalum ....|Thurs.| 16 50 
BO Piette dee fe Vri. 17 73 
Jangunhully ...,, (Sat. 18 v1 
DIAN D iss ees aged ats. Sun 19 77 
Mon. | 20 76 
Sesuppanhully,...|Tues. | 21 76 
POE fae egg Wed. | 22 wv 
Timkir. 2... .+.{Thurs. | 23 74 
Nidvicul oo 0.0... 1B ri. 24 v4 
Nellamungalum .. Sat. 25 Td 
Madavaran...... Sun. | 96 ) 
Bengalore ....,.. |Mon oF 75 
Tues. | 28 74 
Wed. | 29 75 
Thurs. | 30 75 
Fri, 31 


Mean height 763. 


Greatest variati 


Ditto of one month 30°, 


on of one day 20°, 


_ 


Baro- 
meter, 


28°35 
ally 


744| 27-05 
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NOVEMBER. 1800. DECEMBER (continued. ) 
naira 9S 1 0-year pease | 
& - 
Names of Places. > > pia | ae Names of Places. ie 
Ag |S 
N. 
Bengalore.....,. Bengalore....... 27°1 
i. 27'1 
Sat. beg ia | 
Sun 27°1 
Mon. Tip | 
Tues 271 
Wed 271 
Thurs 271 
Fri. 27'1 
Sat. 27°1 
Bengalore ....... |Sun 27°1 
Kistnarajapore ... {Mon 27°2 
Ooscotah,....... |Tues. 27°2 
Taverikera ...... |Wed. 27°15 


Mean height 701. 
Greatest variation in one day 14°. 
Ditto in one month 17°. 


JANUARY. 


3M 


1801. 


Colar........... (Thurs 3 
Betamungal...... l'ri. 73 
Venketigherry.... |Sat. 
Peddanaig Pass .. |Sun. 
Satghur ......... Mon 
Gudiatum ....... Tues 
Erinjiporam...... Wed 
Sat. 29 Vellore.......... Thurs 
Sun. | 30 Tengary ........ |Fri. 
Jemmadhengy.... |Sat 
Mean height 73. Balachitty Suttrum|Sun, 
Greatest variation in one day 11°, Virapermal Ditto. . {Mon 
Ditto in one month 2)°, Aimmaramatti . .. ce 
Pogaki Metta ...|Wed 
Madras .,......, |Thurs 
DECEMBER. 1800. a 
Bengalore.....,.|Mon. 1 (27°13 etal co 
Tues. 2 27°13 ee 30-23 
Wed. | 3 272 Wed. 023 
Thurs. 4, 27:2 . Thars 30):93 
Fri. 5 27°2 Eri lo9.99 
Sat. 6 27°1 Sad: noo 
Sun. | 7 27°] a He 
Mon 3 on] Sun 30°23 
Tues a Mon 30°23 
ues. 9 27°1 Tues 76 (50°23 
Wed. | 10 27-1 30-9 
Thurs.| 11 ped aha 
, 271 
Fri. | 12 ov at ae 
I a Fri. 5023 
at. 13 27°) S t 30°28 
Sun, | 14 97°] ae oe 
Mon. | 15 27°] Mean height 762. 
Tues. | 16 271 Greatest variation in one day 22°, 
Wed. | 17 cl Ditto in one month 24°, 


4.50 


FEBRUARY. 1801. 


\ 


APPENDIX 8 


MARCH (continued. ) 


= axis ars “eo 
‘eg |e : . ce |°8 |] Thermo- 
Names of Places. > a sai neti Names of Places. a= as meter, 
Av |a% a ee 
ee = 
|“ a E.| x. 
Madres s occeecee {SUD A he ee a oars 1 x 6 tee 
M Sadras ..... i %Sgrete [VCS ¢ | 
Tues Pondicherry .....|Thurs. | 19 [72 |90 |85 | 30-25 
Wed. Fri. 20 '72 (89 |85 30-23 
‘Thurs Cuddalore....... |Sat. 21 ‘72 |90 |S+ 30°25 : 
ri Tranquebar......,Sun. | 22 (72 190 (84 3015 
Sat Mon. | 23 |72 190 |8+# {S015 
Sun Tues. | 24 '72 [90 (3+ 3015 
\Ion Wed. | 25 (72 |89 Be 30°15 
‘Tues. Thurs. | 26 (72 |90 [St | 11018 
Wed. Eri, | 27 #71 90 185 (901 
Thurs Sat. 23 (70 91 86 80°L 
Fri. Korungii Suttrum |Sun, | 29 ‘70 90 |86 30% 
Sat. Shially......2...{Mon. | 90 '73 93 [83 [89°07 
Sun Chillembrum ....{Tucs. | $1 (74 {90 |S4 {40° 
poe Mean height 812. 
a Greatest variation of one day 21° 
M, ed. Ditto in one month 21°. 
lhurs 
a APRIL. 1801. 
Sun Uciir..cececeeee {Wed. | 1 [76 | 9183 130° 
a Mattadir......-. Thar : Le ie a 
i o} eve ‘Tl. O° 
Wed. Gingtsveerereres tere | 4 [so | 9286 J299 
Thurs Vermamungalum . |Sun. 5 |82 | 9688 |29°93 
Pri. Armie........++-|Mon. | 6 [84 | 9689 |299 
Sat. Chiltra Choultry - oe : a pote a 
eevete ed. te = 
M Vellore.... Mesh ogele fouog' land 
ean height 773. . 90 
G lation 1 ° Fri 10 |84 | 99/89 | 29-4 
reatest variation in the course of one day 17°. : 11 (84 [Lo0'89 .| 29-4 
Ditto in one month 18°, sa 12 |8 4 99'90 29"4 
SUN. . “ 
_....{Mon. | 13 [84 | 99/89 |29°4 
a ee Petia. «fT 14 (86 | 98190 | 29°5 
amkistnaraze Petta .. | 1UeS. ‘| 99-53 
MARCH. 1801. Allatur Suttrum.. |Wed. + iy Ae ae 
Bomras Palliam .. |Thurs. a" 
Madras.........{Sun. | 1 {70 [86 |79 |30-2 eens Fri, | 17 (86 | 9689 {29:23 
-|Mon. | 2 {71 |88*|79 |90°22 |! Bahader Petta.... |Sat. | 18 [74 [101/89 |29° 
Tues. 3 |72 |87 |80 | 30°25 Tripetty seceeees JOUN, 19 |78 | 97/94 29°6 
Wed. | 4 [72 [89 [80 |9022 |} Yérped.......-.. (Mom. | 20 [86 |101)94 )2077_ 
Thurs.| 5 |73 |87 [80 30°22 Yellaganaru...... |Tues. | 21 86 {101/95 | 29°19 
Fri. 6 [73 |85 |80 | 301 Venketigherry.... |Wed. | 22 87 | 96/92 
Sat. 7 \71 \87 |80 | 30-1 Thurs. | 23 |86 | 95190 29'8 
ue 8 (71 |86 |80 |30°2 Fri. 94. \86 |102196 Ae 
ivi0On. 9 |71 88 |S8O | 30°2 . - Sat. O5 87 102,94 2Q 
Tues. | 10 [71 (88 |80 | 30-2 2S ata rr lun. | 26 [88 [105/96 |29°8 
Wed. | 11 [71 (90 |82 |30°25 iata|Mon. | 27 [St | 99/94 | 29°87 
4 - Buchyreddy Polliam Mo 
Mhurs. | 12 (73 (90 82 | 30-25 Chennir........ Tues. | 28 |86 |L02|96 | 29°55 
Fri. 18 {73 |89 {82 | 30°25 Bramhanaciaka... Wed. 29 '86 | 96 87 30°05 
Sat. 14 |73 |89 |83 |30°2 Cavilly........0- Thurs.| 30 |84 | 97/88 |90° 
Sun. | 15 |71 [90 84 | 30-2 
Mon. | 16 [72 |89 [85 | 30-2 Mean height 903. 


Greatest variation of one day 27°. 
* At twelve o’clock 93°. Ditto of one month 31°. 


+ On a tour from Madras to Tranquebar, Gingi, Vellore to the Copper Mines, Ongole, Commun, 
ceded districts to Bengalore. ; 


» 
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Names of Places. 


Gidlir .........{Fri. 
Irrincotah, in the 
night at Ling} Sat. 
Sundrum .... 
Bombartipadu .. 
Kuttakindapallee ox 
Vangapadu vert 


per mines) .. 


../Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 
Kunlagunta...... 
Ongole.......... |Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 
Mon. 
Nutialapadu...... Tues, 
Yellamunla ,....:|Wed. 
Kunlametta...... 
Caljavalpadu..... 
Commum.,....... 


Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 
Pussalapadu......|\{on. 
Pottypulle ......|/Tues. 
Hullinagur ....../Wed. 
Porimamalu...... 
Ambaram,....... 
Unupenta....... 
Podaturssdiescev es 
Jonalamurga..... 
Talia Podatur.... 
Turpattry ....... 
Royelchervu... 
Gutty wevesseee. 


I'ri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 


Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 


Mean height 921. 


Thurs. 


Thurs. 


Thurs. 


./Thurs. 


1801. 


Thermo- 
meter. 


WOOnNA NQ Pw a) 
CO 
bo 
i 
io) 
~J 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
LD:; 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 184,102 
22 

23 185|107 
24 |87)101 
ao 
26 |89)102 
27 
28 (85,101 | 
29 
30 
3] 


86| 98 91 
86| 99 (96 
86/1071 96 
86]107 95 

94 
96 ‘92 


Greatest variation in one day 25%. 


JJitto in one month 27°, 


JUNE. 
Pamdy........0.{Mon. 
Anantapore......jTues. 
Darmarum ,,..../Wed. 
Cottapulle....... Thurs 
Hlussainpore ..... Fri. 
Paghur. ..seeee. (pat 

Sun 


. ‘ 
Parechi @ee@ae5u5uneodecde@ Mon. 
SowlurUe.. cecces 


Tondabary.,...e. Wed: 


106'94 
98 90 
101,90 
90 88 
89:84 
§9\84 
89/86 
90:87 
91/88 
94188 


OUVOANA SP ON 


pened 


* On a tour from Bengalore to Sira. 


t From Bagur through Savagunga, Tumkiir, 


Baro- 
meter, 


30° 
29°8 
29'8 
29'6 
29°63 


29°'8 
29°83 
298 


29°83 


29°8 


| 29°8 


29°75 
29'6 
29°4 
29°33 
29°33 
29°33 
29°33 
292 
29°15 
29°35 
29°3 
29°5 
29°5 
29°5 
29°4 
29°27 
29°05 
28°8 
28°85 
28'8 


| 


JUNE (continued ) 


ASI 


Names of Places. 


Ballapore.......,|Lhurs. 


Bengalore ....... {I'ri. 


Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 


Thurs. 


l'ri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues, 


Mean height 793. 


Greatest variation of one 
Ditto of one month 36°, 


Bengalore....... 


Madavaram * ,.,. 
Dagar sacri 


7] 
(70 


Thermo- 


meter, 


day 26°. 


“IF ~2 O1 Gi Gi Ur 


82 


Baro- 
meter. 


4 


° e . 
pond fume pemt pees pret feed peed pees 


NNONH vw ees 
ee ee 


SS 


fon 
4 


e e s I--r-] 
= CO SO OS — bee pet pee et pet pes 


34 tot 


a a an es 


Rows Call coll Ro 
re ae ea 


Gian 


ae Com | 


Sto 
~IsID-i1N 


mt peed bet pees pe pee 


Sry porset 


7°05 


¢ 


eden 


to to lot 


i2'i9 


81 [27-19 


Bedery, Columbella, to Sira, made no observat:ons. 
3M 2 
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OCTOBER. 1801. NOVEMBER (continued.) =~ 
eo 
Se 
Names of Places. | a% adi eae Names of Places. 


rrr 


07-97 || Sira Petta..s..o-- 


SIG Y acc inceeeht 
$127°95 
27°9 
27°93 
27°9 
27°93 
27°93 
| 27°93 
o7-8 
27°8 
278 3 
27°83 Mon. 
27°87 Mean height 743. 
79 Greatest variation of one day 27° 
27°9 Ditto one month 29°. 
27:9" 
27°9 DECEMBER. 
D7. & 
nls Sird 4004446009 Tues l 
97-9 Wed 2 
07-95 Balker} ..--.- ..|Thurs.| 3 
7-9 Demunwelly..... Fri. 4. 
O7°15 Toinkere.....--- Sat. 5 
Corretekera......)5un. 6 
Mean height 77h. ; Bunwatty.....- .. |Mon. 7 
Greatest variation in the course of one day 12°. Gundumgherryt.. |Tues. 8 
Ditto in one month 14°. Ballapore.....- , |Wed. 9 
es eet Thurs. | 10 
* At the time it rained, which was about 35 P.M. || yojavenkum Fri. 11 
the barometer fell to 27°85, and thermometer to 78- || Rengalore. . v1. |Sat. | 12 
un. 13 
Mon. | 14 
NOVEMBER. 1801. Tues. | 15 
: Wed. | 16 
Stra ......ce..-. [SUN 1 |'74 {79 Thurs. | 17 
Sira glacis, near the|Mon. 2 |74 |80 Fri. 18 
fort gate ......|Tues. | 3 {75 /81 Sat. 19 
Wed. 4 175 |81 Sun. 20 
Thurs.| 5 |74 |82 Mon. | 21 
Sira ,e.scccceeee {Tle 6 |75 |84 Tues. | 22 
Sat. 7 \73 183 Wed. | 23 
Sun. 8 |67 |83 Thurs. | 24 
Mon. 9 {70 |83 Fri. 25 
Tues. | 10 |72 |80 Sat. 26 
Wed. | 11 (68 |78 Sun. | 27 
Thurs. | 12 |68 |78 {74 : . Mon. | 28 
Fri. 13 {72 {79 {74 , Tues. | 29 
Sat. 14 174 |82 Wed. | 30 
Sun. 15 {73 |83* Thurs. | 31 


Mon. | 16 {72 |83 : 

Tues. | 17 |69 [83 |78 |27- Mean height 71. : 
Sira Petta.......|Wed. | 18 (62 |83 171 |27° Greatest variation of one day 27° 
Ditto of one month 27°. 


® At nine o’clock A. M. the thermometer 85°. + Near Maukallydroog. 


+ On a Tour from Sira through the hills to Bengalore. 
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JANUARY. 1802. FEBRUARY (continued.) 


Eee 


we 
cw 
Names of Places. see ere Names of Places. ia 
ym} 
E, | Ne 
Bengalore....... 127-15 Tranquebar...... Thurs 
| 97-15 ri, 
2715 Sat 
27-15 Sun 
97-15 STAY 54 eiepecea% Mon. 
| Q715 Chellumbram .... |Tues, 
O7-15 Tawden Sultrum. .|Wed. 
Q715 Majecopom...... Thurs. 
97°15 Cundapa Mudel- Fri 
O15 lir Suttrum .. J§ : 
Q7T15 Umma Suttrum ,. |Sat. 
QT15 Pal Suttrum..... Sun. 
Attepally * 2.0... 2715 Mean height 792 
: en i : 
Lellamungalum .. . - Greatest rarianon in the course of one day 23°. 
Huridurgun . ..., : Ditto in one month 24°, 
Rayacotah ...... 27°6 
27:6 
Palicole ........ \ 28°5 
Darampury...... T | 28°7 MARCH. 
Tapur Suttrum... 29: 
Vomillore ....... 29°3 Pallagaren Suttrum' Mon. 
Salem .......... “ri 29-2 Motakaron Ditto. . |Tues. 
29:1 Madras ........ Wed. 
Mallir...... bse 29:2 Thurs. 
Chiltra Choultry. . |! 29°3 Fri, 
Vadavavatty ..... : 29°65 Sat. 
Musiri.......... 129-65 Sun, 
Choultry .. 30° Mon. 
Trichinopoly .... | 29°8 Tues. 
248 Wed. 
, 298 Thurs. 
Mean height 75. Fri. 
Greatest variation of one day 22°. Sat. 
Ditto of one month 26°. Sun. 
: Mon. 
Tues. 
FEBRUARY. Wed. 
Thurs, 
Trichinoply,.....{Mon. I 29°8 Fri. 
Tues. 2 29°8 Sat. 
Wed. 3 29°8 Sun. 
Thurs.| 4 29'8 Mon. 
Fri. 5 29'9 Tues. 
Sat 6 Z9°9 Wed. 
Sun 7 29-9 Thurs. 
Mon 8 299 Fri. 
Coilluddie ....... Tues 9 29:9 Sat. 
Tirware......... Wed 10 |29°8 Sun. 
Sawmymalle ..../Thurs.| 11 29°85 Mon. 
Mayavaram...... Fri. 12 29:85 Tues. 
Tricalore........ Sat. 13 30° Wed. 
Tranquebar..,...|Sun 14 30°1 
Mon. | 15 20°13 Mean height 81-04, 
Tues. | 16 80°15 Greatest variation of one day 23°, 
Wed 17 30°15 Ditto of. ene month 24°, 


* On a tour from Bengalore to Ryacotta, to Trichinopoly, &c. 
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APRIL. 1802. MAY (continued. ) - 


Names of Places. Names of Places. 


renee Ry 


Blagras sis6o% bos Madras .......e-j/lues. | 18 


Wed. | 19 [7 
Thurs. | 20 
Fri. 21 
Sat. 22 
Sun. 23 
Mon. | 24 
Tues, | 25 . 
Wed. ‘| 26 
Thurs. | 27 
ri. 28 
Sat. 29 
Sun. 30 
Mon. { 3l 
Mean height 855. 
JUNE. 1802. 


Madras ....cee0- 


'83 [881187 |29°9 
'83 '89 |87 | 29:9 
83 1884187 |29-94 
84 |89 187 130-3 
84 |89 187 |30> 
84 189 187 |30° 
‘84 (894187 | 30" 
84 |894187 | 30°E 
'84 |891187 |30° 
‘84 1894/87 | 30° 
86 |90 |88 |30- 
86 |90 [88 |29:82 | 
13 '86 |90 |88 |29°9 
14 86 [89 |88 |29°9 
15 '86 |Is9 188 |29°9 
16 '86 |89 |88 | 29:9 
17 |76 {90 |89 |29°9 


Madras. ...ce00. 


bamt pend beet 
nm OO OTD Or & OO dO = 
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AUGUST. 1805. SEPTEMBER (continued ). 
ae 3% SE Thermo- | Bakas 
Names of Places. Names of Places, a = meters meter. 
7 3 Az |S% | 
| .| ON. 
Bengalore....... Bengalore.,.....; Mon. | 16 72 ct a 27:03 


Tues. | 17 (74 178 |77 |27-03 


Wed. | 18 173 176 27:05 
Thurs. } 19 (73 {75 27°10 
ri. 20 "72477 705 
S 21 (734/774 27°03 
Sun. 22 
Mon. | 23 |72 {73 27°05 
Tues. | 24 |721'75 27°05 
Wed. | 25 i74 (75 27°05 
/ Thurs. | 26 |74 !77 27°05 
\ Fri. 27 (734,76 27:05 
Sat. 28 T+ '76 27°05 
Sun. 29 
Mon. | 30 173 |67 27-03. 
OCTOBER. 1805. 
Bengalore....... |Tucs. 1 73 |76t O17». 
Wed. 2 74 '76 27°0 
Thurs.| 3 .73 4S 27°10 
Fri. 4:73 (744 27°03 
Sat. 5 723§733 27°04 
Sun. 6 | 
Mon. | 7 72 74 27°10 
Tues. 8 72 \74 7°08 
Wed. 9 72 (73 27-09 
Thurs, 10 )71 (714 27°08 


Fri. | 11 |7) {79 27-09 


14 171 173 
15 |714'734| | 7- 
16 |71 1733] | 97- 

17 72 1744! =| 97-08 


SEPTEMBER. 1805. 


Bengalore......./Sun. 


1 

Mon. 2 171 17 27-06 18 72 |'74 27°05 
Tues. 317247 27°07 19 \72 '72 27°04 
Wed, 4. 72 175 27°02 20 

Thurs.{ 5 /72 I75 27°05 21 171 173 27°10 
Tri. 6 [71s\754 27°08 22 \71 ics 27°10 
Sat. 7 71 175 27-06 23 171 (7s 2708 
Sun. 8 24 72 Vr4. 27°09 
Mon. 9 \71 IT4 27 05 25 72 I74 27°10 
Tues. | 10 |72 [75 27-10 26 723174 2715 
Wed. | 11 172:176 176 | 97-09 27 | 

Thurs. 1272-17 27°10 28 |73 175 27°05 
Fri, | 13 73 beg 27°10 29 73 \744! 197-13 
Sat. 14 |72 (77 7°10 30 73 (75 27°15 
Sun. 15 $1 |72 \74 2718 
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DECEMBER (continged.) 


NOVEMBER. 


1805. 


Names of Places. Names of Places. 


meter. 


Bengalore ... 


Bengalore.. 


Ce me Oe ) Fri. 1 
Sat. 2 
Sun 3 
Mon 4 
Tues 5 
Wed 6 
Thurs 7 
Fri. 8 
Sat. 9 
Sun. 10 
Mon 1] 
Tues 12 
Wed. | 13 
Thurs. | 14 
Fri. 15 

‘Sat. 16 
Sun 17 
Mon 18 
Tues 19 
Wed. | 20 
Thurs. | 21 
Fri. 22 
Sat. 23 
Sun 24 | 
Mon 25 
Tues. | 26 
Wed. | 27 
Thurs. | 28 
Fri. 29 
Sat. 30 

DECEMBER. 


27°10 


Bengalore....... 


Bengalore....... 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. - 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 


27°10 

9 27-13 
83) | 27-15 
69 | 27-15 
69 27°15 
0 27°16 
0 27-16 
70 27°16 
68 27°16 
68 27-16 
27-16 

97°16 

27-15 

27-15 
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FEBRUARY. 1806. 
“¢ |S 
Names of Places, ze |» = ey a aia 
Av la’ 
M. | n.| E. | N 
Bengalore ... +... |Sat. ] "4, 
Sun, 2 
Mon, 3 744 
Tues. 4. "G6 
Wed. 5 764 
Thurs.| 6 77 
Fri. 7 76 
Sat. 8 763 
Sun, 9 
Mon. | 10 763! 
Tues. | 11 763, 
Wed. | 12 77 
Thurs. | 13 A 
Fri. 14 77 
Sat. 15 753 
Sun. -| 16 
Mon. | 17 754 
Tues. | 18 76 
Wed. | 19 we. 
Thurs. | 20 774 
Fri. 21 774 
Sat. 22 79 
Sun, 23 
Mon. | 24 78 
Tues. | 25 78 
Wed. | 26 7 
Thurs. | 27 ee 
Fri, 28 79 
MARCH... 1806. 
Bengalore..... ., [Sat. 1 
Sun. 2 
Mon. 3 27°20 
Tues. 4, (Ii 97°20 
Wed. 5 27°20 
Thurs.| 6 27°20 
Fri. 7 O7-95 
Sat. 8 97°25 
Sun. 9 
Mon. 10 7°23 
Tues. | 11 97-25 
Wed, | 12 97-98 
Thurs.| 13 27-28 
fri. 14 27:90 
Sut. 15 97-20 
Sun. 16 
Mon. | 17 [72 [812/81 | 27-20 


MARCH (continued. ) 


Names of Places. 


Bengalore.......{Tues. 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
I'ri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 


Mon. 


APRIL. 


Bengalore...,...|Tues. 


Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
sat. 
Sun, 
Mon. 
!Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun, 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon, 
Tues. 
Wed. 


457 


> =] Thermo. Baro- 

ain meter, meter, 
M. sl E, | N. 

18 |72 $1281 27-19 

19 7141 82 

20 172 '83 

21 |72 '$3 

22 \72 '82 

23 |72 82 

2472] (81 

25 \72 ky 2! 

96 17 '83 

Q7 \7 82 

98 |72 $1 

29 |73 811 

30 173 82 

31 |734) /81 

1806. 

1 /742/84 |82 (97-92 

2 \741185 1831] 27-22 

3 |754/541'83.1) 27-20 

4176 185 |85 |27-90 

5 l'7& (631183 | are 

6 |75 83 

7 175 j85 1821)27-22 

8 175 |8G6 |84 | 27-23 

9 176 |86 186 | 27-23 

10 |76 |852'83 127-20 

11 (76 Iss 8 27°20 

12 |76 {851184 | 27-20 

13 176 1851/84 | 27-20 

14 |762'851.84 [27°15 

15 177 (87 (8121/2715 

16 |77 |85 |85 |27-18 

17 175 's33!84 [27-18 

18 1751185 |&35 127-15 

19 I764lg5 |s4 !27-12 

20 \75 84 197-19 

21 |754'85 |S4 |27-18 

22 176'\85 [85 | 27-18 

23 17711653,86 | 27-18 

24/78 |Is7 '87 127-20 

25 |77 I85 IS6 | 27-20 

26 178 |xG (87 127 20 

7 178 |s7 ‘87 |z0 20 

28 1783/87 [86 | 97-20 

29 [74 [85 377 | 27-20 

80 [74 |S6 ‘86 | 27.15 
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MAY. 1806. | JUNE (continued.) 
ae eee eee Wee fe g = 
ee s Thermo- | Baro- oe Thermo- | B 
a> las meter. meter. Names of Places. ne meter. mete. 
Ax jaz Ae | 
M.| N.| E.| ON, 
2715 Bengalore...,...|Tues. | 17 |713/783/76 | 27:10 
ITS Wed 18 |72 (78 {77 |27-10 
27°16 Thurs.| 19 |72 (79 179 | 27°07 
kri. 20 173 179 \74& 127-07 
27-16 Sat. 21 (72 179 {79 {27:00 
Q7°19 Sun a as i 76 
220° Mon. | 23 |73 [783/79 {27°10 
ais ie Tues 94 |721179 178 | 2710 
QTAT | Wed. | 25 |73 |78H79 {27:10 
Q7-17 Thurs.| 26 |73 \79 |79 |27:12 
Fri. 27 173 \79 79 |27-09 
27-20 Sat. | 28 |721\7641!75 | 27-09 
97-20 Sun. 29 |72: 75 
97-20) Mon. | 30 [713|77 \74 (27-09 
97-15 
QT15 
QT-15 
ae JULY. 
Qn. - 
ae Bengalore...... irae 
ies Thurs 
ge Fri. 
Mn Sat. 
27°05 
es Tues 
27-10 Wed. 
ay Thurs 
27°10 Fri 
Sat. 
Sun. 
JUNE. 1806. me 
ues 
Sun 1 |74 75 Wed 
Mon 2 (72 \79 |764| 27°10 Thurs. 
Tues 3 (72 178 I72 | 27°10 Fri. 
Wed 4 |70 |773/75 | 27°10 Sat. 
Thurs.| 5 |704/774172 | 27°10 Sun 
Fri. 6 \703|78 |74 {27°10 Mon 
Sat. THENTT 7a (282 Tues 
Sun. 8 (724 a Wed 
Mon. | 9 [|72'|75 |72 | 27-05 Thurs 
Tues. | 10 (69 |73 |70 | 27:06 Eri. 
Wed. | 11 (68 |75 {73 |27°10 Sat. 
Thurs. | 12 |70 |764\75 | 27°10 Sun. 
Fri. 13 |70 (75 \75 | 27:10 Mon 
Sat. | 14 |70 [764/76 | 27-10 Tues. 
Sun. 15 \7 75 Wed. 
Mon. | 16 (71 (78 [76 |27°10 Thurs. 
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AUGUST. 1806. DECEMBER (continued. ) 
Names of Places. Names of Places, 2 > pda : | aoe 
£ {Os a 


M. N. E N. 


Bengalore .......|Fri. 1 27°13 Bengalore.,.....|Sat. 20 '64 170 WS 127-20 
Sat. 2 27°13 | Sun. 21 62 68 
Sun 3 Mon. | 22 '68 |70 IG9 127-99 
Mon 4 2713 Ii. Tues, | 23 |64 [70 |o8 |2>-20. 
Tues. 5 27°10 Wed. | 24 (62 {70 (68 | 27-90. 
Wed. 6 27°10 Thurs. | 25 '61 
Thurs.| 7 27°10 Fri. 26 \64 170 (68 |27-20 
Fri. 8 27°10 ; Sat. 27 i62 170 168 | 27-20 
Sat. 9 27°10 Sun, 28 '614 
Mon. | 29 [613/71 {71 127920 


Tues. | 30 '62 |72 [72 197-20 
Wed, | 31 |62 [71 |71 [27-20 


NOVEMBER. 1806. 


Bengalore .......|Thurs.| 20 ‘65 |71 {69 | 27-20 
Fri. 21 65 |72 71 
Sat. | 22 |674/731.71 | 27°22 JANUARY. 1807. 
Sun. 23 67 72 
Mon, | 24 '67 |71 a a 
Tues. | 25 634(721:7 ] | 
Wed. | 26 66:\744/784/ 27-12 || Bensalore -...... 
Thurs. | 27 |68 (75 |70 | 27-15 
Fri. | 28 '69 |76 |70 | 27-20 
Sat. | 29 |69 |76 |72 | 27-20 
Sun. | 30 68 72 


© OW IH MH 6 = 


DECEMBER. 1806. 


1] 
| 12 
- Bengalore.......{Mon. 1 72 | 27-20 13 
Tues. 2 i72 | 27:20 14 
Wed. 3 ‘71 | 27:20 S 
Thurs.| 4 ‘70 | 27°20 16 
Fri. 5 70 | 27°20 17 
Sat. 6 70 | 27°20 18 
Sun. 7 G8 19 
Mon. 8 168 | 27°20 20 
Tues. 9 69 | 27°20 
Wed. | 10 68 27-20 29 
Thurs. | 11 |. 69 | 27-20 23. 
Fri. 12: 70 | 27°20 1: 
Sat. 13 70 | 27:20 
Sun. 14 70 
Mon. 15 74 | 27°20 
Tues. | 16 72 |27°20 
Wed. | 17 72 |27°20 
Thurs. | 18 68 |27°20 


Fri. 19-162 69 {27:20 
3N 2 


APPENDIX B. 


FEBRUARY. 1807. FEBRUARY (continued.) 


SE| ny <E [sel 
= ~ © = Thermo- 
Names of Places, ee lesa o Nam >= lane 
2 meter. meter, es of Places. am = 2 | meter 
= Pas he ed 
Pp 4 — = 


Bengalore..,....|Sun. Bengalore:,.....{|Wed. | 11 


Thurs.| 12 \67 (7 
bri. 13 168 it fi 
Sat. 14 (68 16 7 
Sun. 15 168 


esse 
ssc 
525 
Dorp ood = 
a 


Pri. | Mon. | 16 168 |78 
Sat. | 7 Tues. | 17 169 17 
Sun 8 | Wed. | 18 |69 |77 177 
Mon. | 9 | Thurs. | 19 69 at 
Tues. | 10 ; | | 
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APPENDIX C. 


Route from Cuddapa to Hydrabad, with Distances in English Miles. 


Cuddapa to M. 
Chinntt sis sche eeeatiesias rere 6 
Puttur ...... ie aloune eee Sa canta 6 
Cazapetta ...ceeseeceee sea eidinO 
Mydacit’- cidvasesentiteeniaueed . 6 
Chintagunta ...... ee ae ee 4 
Gudipadu ..... ievwsees eeu ds 3 
DNOE- $5.0 46.6c4dens Sale Ge weacerexs wie 2 
Canagundir .......... eres o» 4 
Chugulmitty ...... VAC ORO Rae a 4 
Muddal $04 s6a ind tti cease iS 
Bhojanant: 24 .s206s ae vies pees . 3 
Condactr ..... ‘haere Siesta nee as 3 
Pala Samiidram ...cescccsccccvces @ 
Gubuguntlam.... ces. cees ae aees -» 4 
Nellagutla ........ Pre re ee eee 2 
Battalira ..... pla deudhseliaieekehieee Baees 2 
Yérgutla...... er ert ee 2 
Govindapilly .......ceceeeeee seiaie oo 
Sainbrank. +s scsdsisweensweeses pace: 
Nandial .....cceeeee bred ee wars ars . 5 
Pulmurry -ceiccoesves eee eee 4 
Panagitru ..... y hale de Bees is ieaceeS 
Chintaciir ..... ee te ee ee re 3 
Gadimala ........0.00. in worerks eve a. 
Coimalura: 24.20.66 weiewss ceeiale we xe 1 
Parmansala ....0.cee000. mans late Gude og 
Mandalam .......csecceveces . 6 
COU es6paenseds ib hteate ieee 5 


Mirconda, on the banks of the Kistna 6 


Munselgutta 


*e7@e@n00 @¢ 288 © 


7. 


F. 
Oo 
v4 
3 
2 
4 
0 
6 
7 
4: 
& 
2 
6 
4 
0 
4 
1 
4: 
1 
'6 
2 
4 
6 
0 
4: 
6 
2 
Z 
4; 
6 
6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Df. 
Gopalpiiram ...ceeeeceees ese atin 4, 
Tumginnta ........ ee ee 4 
Woallavaram: sicvotus'ss-deaedaakou 3 
Hytapully ...... Saeindrniag beeen. fis 2 
Pangul Hill Fort .......... a: 
Dajipilly ...... ee ee ee g 
Top of the pass..... aimee a Stans ae 2 
Wanampurty at the bottom of the pass 3 
Chintial ....... isewneaseseeapevews heise gs 2 
Chinna Mandry.........e-.erese 5 
Solapur .....eeeeee vile ares elt ace tnt 3 
Manandyjetta.........6. ee » 2 
Petta of Gunpur Hill Fort ........ 3 
Cula Mulghira ....... ee ee Tee 
Colt imcueteds Senewae saree ete. 
MUNUT: tafe caneterait Aula nies ares wanaeee 3 
Junchila Fort.......0..e0e0 iawes 
Mudrapilly........... peihueons re ae 
Rajapetta ...... Nas ec Re arewiee ee 1 
Pulmamdy ...... ee a Gi aieaulaci nee 2 
Nagampilly  ......000. bees ‘owed 
Evy Cul sacar eee ee Tee 
Furrucknagur ......ee0. Gp seer 
Nundigim ....... Oe eee ee 5 
Palamcull ........ Heaaeceonegan 35 
SHApPUL seaweed sees os ee, 
Shamsabad.......0. ci dronstnee aan D 
Bridge over the river Musery close to 
the west gate of Hydrabad ...... 9 


APPENDIX D. 


Route from Bengalore to Trichinopoly by Ryacotta. 


Ryacotta to 


eaHnarRONAOWOH OS 


M. F. M. Fe 
KPiAHUE * aan Meenas teow eca okies 3 2 || Munguppam ......00 sescseceees 2 
Chinnadubba..... aia ies a raecua Ss 2 4 || Shoramangalam ..........000s08 2 
Wodapilly 2 sc64256%. sce. veeeee 2 4& || Salem..... est anatee sree ween ds 
Ampimattam ...... eee er ee Le 6). POdUE tceiewenn, inetaeoiag 
Palicol ...... saa e cre ens bp eects 8 2 || Attampetty....... eieqeera eh tmedda bare 2 
Cadainiada scien cicadas tac cew cee 2 Ov) Mallar’ aia2sie pei ks wise wet oriace eee | 
Somampilly ............ Sakata tee $8 O}| Canampalliam 2... cc. cece ee eee 4 
Sangumputty ...... dicot wavs: Shore sieve SO) ANH saccaetawieeiay Gieds eae: 
Chellamputty.......... Sees ses 1 1 i) Munuchoudy 2... eveceseesceccecs 2 
‘Darmapiry road ..........-++2-- 1 © | Velattampatty 2... ..cecsesereeee 
Adamancotta .....-ecceccccnceecs 4 7 || Calangany ........ bvere Sai deduaieneasen 2 
Appanaipalliam ..........ee0. ose. $ 4& || Madalapetty .......... garamlagetn ls 5 
Beginning of the Tappur pass...... 2 2 | Nameul .......seceees eens bates 2 
"Topvof ditto cic. iis teense eee 1 O | Tusur, on the right bank of the Kur- 
Bottom of Tappir pass and Choultry 4 4 ravatavéer, which is here crossed, 
A Tank on the road...... 2.50.0. 3 0 estumated ......005 ieeweaee. B. & 
Miuicantr saca.sesdieetweaen oo & O | Pavittrum ditto .....cccesececes cL 2 & 
Tattiambetty 2.0... ccc eee seeoees & 6 || Viramshampetta, ditta .......4.00.32 0 
Unealur, or Wombinellir ........ 4 4 || Munsurpet, ditto ............ 22-19 0 
Shettapettaguta .......+e.eee0ee0. 9 4& || Trichinopoly ........ pe aw@enean, Gk 


: | LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. BLACK, PARRY, AND CO. 


SELECT LETTERS OF TIPPOO SULTAN 
TO VARIOUS PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES; 


Including his principal Military Commanders ; Governors of Forts and Provinces ; Diplomatic 
and Commercial Agents, &c. &c. &c. Together with some addressed to the Tributary Chieftains 


of Shanoor, Kurnool, and Cannanore, and sundry other Persons. 
Arranged and Translated by WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK, 
Colonel in the Service of the Hcnourable East India Company. 


With Notes and Observations, and an Appendix, containing several original Documents never 
before published. 1 vol. 4to. price 2/. 2s. boards; royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 


ORIENTAL COMMERCE; 
OR, A GUIDE TO THE TRADE OF THE EAST INDIES AND CHINA; 


Containing a Geographical Description of the principal Places in the East Indies, China, and Japan ; 
with their Produce, Manufactures, and Trade; including the Coasting or Couatry Trade from Port 
to Port: also the Rise and Progress of the Trade of the various European Nations with the Eastern 
World, particularly that of the English East India Company, from the Discovery of the Passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the present Period ; with an Account of the Company’s Establish- 


ments, Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c. at Home and Abroad. 


By WILLIAM MILBURN, Esq. 
Late of the Honourable East India Company’s Service. 


In 2 vols. royal 4to. price 62. 6s. boards. 


THE MEGHA DUTA; Or, CLOUD MESSENGER, 
A Poem in the Sanscrit Language, with a Translation into English Verse, Notes, and IIlustrations. 
By H. H. WILSON, Esq. 
Royal 4to. price 2/. 2s. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo. The English Translation. 


In the Press, 


WATHEN’S JOURNAL 
OF A VOYAGE TO INDIA, CHINA, AND ENGLAND. 
Ato. embellished with 24 Beautiful Coloured Views. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT BALDWIN, 47, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


—— 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


from their Cominencement in 16005, to the year 1800, abridged, with Notes and Biographical llus- 
trations, by 


CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F-.R.S. 
GEORGE SHAW, M.D. F.R.S. F.LS. | ° 
RICHARD PEARSON, M.D. F.S.A. 


In 18 Volumes 4to, Price, in boards, 38/. 6s. Gd. or on royal paper, price 63/. 


The extreme difficulty of procuring a complete set of the TRANSACTIONS oF TRE Royat Society, which com- 
prise an unrivalled treasure of facts and discoveries in every branch of demonstrative and experimental knowledge, 
had for a long time caused a reprint of (hat valuable work to be most eagerly desired. It had consequently been 
several times projected, but as often abandoned on account of the immense expense which would have attended 
the undertaking. At last it was determined to publish an Abridgment of the Work, but upona plan which should 
render it a substitute for the Original, as complete as moderate limits and a reasonable price would allow, 

The subjects are presented in the same order in which they appear in the original, The more important disserta- 
tions are reprinted in the style and language of the respective authors, with the adoption, however, of the modern 
instead of the old orthography: The less important dissertations are abridced; and no papers are omitted but such 
as, being merely of a temporary nature, were become entirely useless ; and those which, having been reprinted in 
an improved form, in the Works of their respective authors, may be there consulted with more advantage, Of 
even these, the titles are given, with references to the volume and page of the original where they may be found. 
Those papers which were written in foreign languages are translated, except when from the nature of the subjects 
there would be an impropricty in giving them in English. All the figures contained in the plates of the original 
Transactions are accurately re-engraven, excepting such as relate to uninteresting papers of the description betore 
mentioned, or which are not neccessary to the elucidation of the subjects discussed, 


To each volume there are two Tables of Contents: one corresponding with the number as printed ; the other ex. 
hibiting the different subjects classed under thuir ro.pective heads. 
The work concludes with a very copious Index. 


Short Biographical Memoirs of the principal contributors to the Transactions arc given in the form of Notes; and, 
as these are numerous, they cannot fail to be considered an interesting and useful feature of the present Abridgmene, 


ae 
. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 


From its Institution to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 
Member of the Geological Society, of the Wernerian Society, and of the Imperial Chirurgo- 
Medical Academy of Petersburg. In 4to. price 2/. 2s. or on royal paper, price 3d, 12s. 


This Work, intended as a Compauion to the Abridgment of the Philosop'.ical Transactions, contains two com. 


plete Lists of the Fellows of the Royal Society, from its Institution to the year 1812: one arranged Chrunologi- 
cally, the other in Alphabetical Order, 


TRAVELS IN SWEDEN, 


During the Autumn of 1819; illustrated by Maps, Portraits, and other Plates; elegantly printed ia : 
One Volume, Quarto, Price 2/. 2s, By the same Author. 


*,* This Journey, though undertaken by Dr. Thomson principally with a view to Geogrostic Researches, 
which alone in such a Country would furnish ample materials for a Volume, is by no means confined to that 
subject. Te cnabled the Author lo obtain much valuable information respecting the Political State ai: Re:ources 
of Sweden, The Plates are as follow :—lL. Portrait of the Crown Prince.—2, Portrait of the late King, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus.—3. Map of Sweden —4. Map of Stockholhn.—5. Map of Gothiand. 6, Map of Neri. ¢.—T. Map 


of Sconia,—8. View of the Monntain Taberg.—9. View of the tht) Kinnekulle.—10, The Falco Unibi inus,— 
11, The Mine of Fahlun.—12. Section of ditto.—13. Geological Structure of the Provinces. 


Also, by Dr. THOMSON, 
ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY; 


Or, MAGAZINE OF CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, MECHANICS, NATURAL HISTORY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND THE ARTS. 


#,* This Work is published Monthly, price 2s. Gd. cach Number. It commenced in January, 1813, und has 


been ¢ inently successful both in extent of Circulation, and in the Assistance which has been derived from the 


Voluntary Contributions of the leading Scientific Men ag well of the Continent as of Gieat Britain, Three 
Volumes are completed, price 15s, 6d. each, in boards, 
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